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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


In  publishing  the  third  volume  of  this  history.  I  feel  called  upon 
to  explain,  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  a  non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  me  in  June,  1S87.  I  then 
undertook  in  these  volumes,  to  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the 
conquest  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  in  .759.  I  have  only  been  enabled 
to  reach  the  destruction  of  Oswego  by  Montcalm  in  1756. 

It  may  be  seen  that  two  subjects  have  been  introduced,  which  in 

my  humble  judgment,  are  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the 

work  :  the  history  of  Hudson's  bay  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  a 

brief  account  of  Louisiana  in  its  relationship  with  Canada      The 

space  taken  by  these  tno  subjects.  ,00  pages,  has  prevented  me 

.rom  including  the  events  intervening  to  Wolfe's  conquest      Thev 

consist  of  the  capture  by  Montcalm  of  fort  William  Henry  in  1757 

and  in  the  following  year  Abercrombie's  failure  before  Ticonderoga' 

the  capture  of  forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  the  second  conquest 

of  Louisbourg  and  Forbes"  advance  upon  fort  Duquesne 

Although  the  capture  of  Quebec  may  virtually  be  considered  the 
termination  of  French  rule  in  Canada,  the   events  of  1760  are  of 
great  importance  :  Levis'  attack  on  Quebec  with   Murray's  defeat 
in  May,  and  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  on  the  8th  of  September 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canada  was  held  as  a  con- 
quered country  from  ,760  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  the  ,oth  of  Feb- 
ruary. ,763.     The  history  of  these  years  has  hitherto  been  briefly 
given  under  the  term  of  military  rule,  as  if  to  suggest  that  the 
government  was  unjust  and  tyrannical  ;  accordingly,  it  is  necessary 
that  It  be  fully  and  dispassionately  related. 

In  a  previous  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  narrative  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  its  manifold  complications.  In  the 
present  volume  I  have  related  the  events  which  led  to  the  peace 
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of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the  influences 
which  determined  the  acceptance  of  its  conditions  by  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  record  the  events  preliminary  to  the 
peace  of  Paris,  and  to  review  the  conditions  which,  owing  to 
the  incompetence  of  lord  Bute,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  were 
admitted  in  favour  of  France.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  the 
possession  of  Canada  by  Great  Britain  was  recognised  by  France. 
The  signature  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  however,  simply  affirmed 
the  fact  that  the  province  had  been  held  as  conquered  territory 
for  upwards  of  three  years  ;  the  district  of  Quebec  from  the  i8th 
of  September,  1759  ;  that  of  Montreal  from  the  8th  of  September, 
1760,  to  the  spring  of  1763,  when  the  definitive  treaty  of  the 
loth  of  February  affirmed  the  question  of  future  sovereignty. 
These  various  subjects  will  form  the  contents  of  the  fourth 
volume,  and  will  close  the  period  of  t^e  French  government  of 
Canada.     A  full  index  of  names  and  events  will  be  given. 

One  of  the  ablest,  the  earliest  and  the  kindest  of  the  critics  of 
my  earlier  volumes,  the  Saturday  Reviau,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  reader  would  have  been  assisted  by  the  presence  of  maps  of 
reference.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  failed  to  furnish  them  ;  I  hope, 
however,  that  I  may  be  permitted  the  remark,  that  like  many  writers 
on  history  I  trusted  to  the  general  knowledge  of  geography,  and 
the  almost  universal  possession  of  an  atlas.  I  have,  however, 
accepted  the  opinion  of  their  necessity,  and  in  this  volume  four 
maps  are  given  to  illustrate  subjects  to  which  they  relate  ;  they 
are  specified  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents. 

It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  and  dangerous  duty  to  enter  upon 
private  matters  ;  but  I  am  impelled  to  place  on  record,  that  it  is 
questionable,  if  this  work  would  at  the  present  date  have  seen  the 
light,  but  for  the  personal  intervention  of  two  friends  whose  names 
I  am  not  permitted  to  publish.  I  cannot,  however,  withhold  my 
grateful  testimony  to  the  sympathy  with  my  undertaking,  which 
led  these  gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  serious  responsibilities  inci- 
dent to  its  publication.  There  was  likewise  the  higher  feeling 
that  they  desired  to  see  an  impartially  written  history  of  Canada 
given  to  the  world,   from  the  conviction  that  it  will  exercise   a 
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beneficial  influence  on  our  present  political  life.  1  must  person- 
ally express  the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  this  kindness  to  myself. 
Moreover,  I  feel,  if  my  labours  have  the  least  value,  and  if  I  have 
not  entirely  failed  in  carrying  out  my  purpose,  and  in  reaching 
the  standard  I  have  striven  to  follow,  it  must  be  generally  felt,  that 
these  gentlemen  with  great  disinterestedness,  have  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  service  to  the  commonwealth,  deserving  of  the 
highest  respect. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  these  volumes,  who  have 
seen  fit  to  give  me  their  countenance  and  support. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the  latest  examples  of 
typography  in  London  and  Paris.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  attain  this  result. 

I  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  in 
September,  1890. 


W.  K. 


Ottawa,  Ontario, 

2S//1  September,  1889 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  first  mention  in  Canadian  history  of  Hudson's  Hay  is 
in  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1660,*  when  the  territory  is  spoken 
of  as  a  ^eojfraphical  discovery;  the  following  year  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Pere  Laiemant  to  proceed  thither  by  land  from 
Quebec.  As  these  waters  attracted  attention,  the  conviction 
became  general  that  their  possession  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  French  Canada  ;  and  the  claim  bj'  En^tfland  of 
sovereignty  over  tliem  was  considered  as  unwarrantable  as  it 
was  undesirable.  We  are  in  pos.session  of  the  arj^^uments  by 
which,  in  1687,  at  the  conference  in  London,  each  power 
supported  its  claim.f  and  by  an  examination  of  the  state 
ments  advanced  to  .sustain  the  pretensions  of  France,  it  may 
be  seen,  that  no  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  territory  was 
ever  attempted  by  that  power  until  1682.  Two  names  are 
introduced,  to  which  a  fictitious  renown  has  been  given,  tho.se 
of  des  Groselliers  and  Radisson.  These  men  were  brothers-in- 
law.*  We  constantly  find  mention  of  them  in  I'rench  histories, 
mi'inoires,    reports   and    despatches,  as    the   discoverers   who 

•   I'atje  10. 

+  .See  Report  on  Qinadiaii  Archives,  1882,  p.  [73.  "  Transactions  l)etween 
England  and  France  relating  to  Hudson's  Iby,"  16S7. 

X  .Medart  Chouart  des  Urcselliers  was  a  pilot,  a  native  of  Touraine.  Me 
arrived  in  Can.ida  when  young,  and  afterwards  married  Ilelene,  the  daughter  of 
Abraham  Martin,  King's  pilot,  owner  of  the  property  known  as  the  "  I'lains  of 
Abraham."  Charlevoix  tells  us  [I.,  p.  479]  that  he  married  Kadisson's  sister; 
doubtless  his  second  wife.  For  'he  account  of  Radisson  sec  note  at  the  end  of 
this  book. 
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conferred  the  rights  for  which  the  French  contended.  They 
are  put  forth  as  the  pioneers  of  discovery,  as  deserters  from 
the  French,  and  as  selhng  their  information  to  the  English. 
If  such  information  was  originally  obtained  by  an  expedition 
under  French  colours,  there  must  be  some  record  of  it ;  but 
none  is  known.  The  evidence  shews  that  these  men  were 
not  traitors  to  French,  but  to  English  interests;  that  they 
served  on  board  the  English  vessels  which  made  the  voyage 
to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  that  they  carried  the  information  thus 
obtained  to  Quebec  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  French 
company. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  English  claim  to 
priority  of  discovery  and  settlement  in  these  northern  waters. 
The  northern  part  of  America  was  discovered  in  1497  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  under  a  commission  from  Henry  VII.  In 
1 6 10,  by  the  authority  of  James  I.,  Hudson  took  possession 
of  the  Bay  and  Straits  which  bear  his  name.  In  161 2  Sir 
Thomas  Button  sailed  to  Port  Nelson,  which  he  so  named 
after  the  commander  of  his  vessel,  and  there  erected  a  cross. 
In  1631  Captain  Luke  Fox,  by  command  of  Charles  I.,  visited 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Port  Nelson,  and  re-established  the  cros^, 
which  he  found  had  been  defaced.  In  1667  Captain  Zachary 
Gilham  arrived  in  what  is  now  known  as  James'  Bay,  and 
built  Charles'  fort  at  the  mouth  c/  the  river  called  by  him 
Rupert  River,  in  honour  of  Prince  Rupert:  in  modern  times 
known  as  Fort  Rupert  and  River  Nemiskau.  In  1669  Captain 
Newland  visited  Port  Nelson.  In  1670  the  charter  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  In  a 
short  time,  in  addition  to  Fort  Rupert  to  the  east  of  the  Bay, 
Fort  Hayes  was  constructed  at  the  entrance  to  Moose  River, 
on  the  west  of  the  Bay:  anil  some  sixty-five  miles  north,  at 
the  entrance  of  Albany  River,  I'"ort  Albun\-  was  founded.  In 
1682  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  factory  cX  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Nelson,  when  those  composing  the  expedition 
were  assailed  by  the  French,  and  forced  to  leave  the  country. 

The  enumeration  of  French  pretensions  in  no  form  includes 
the  proof,  that  any  settlement  was  made  previous!)-  to  1682. 


i67i] 
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The  French  refer  the  origin  of  their  claim  to  the  company  of 
"One  Hundred,"  which,  in  1627,  obtained  the  concession  of 
New  France  to  the  Arctic  circle  ;  and  it  was  contended  that 
this  right  was  fully  recognised  by  England  in  the  treaty  of 
St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1633,  when  Canada  was  restored  to 
France  by  Charles  I.* 

The  statement  has  also  been  made  that  Jean  Bourdon,  in 
1656,  visited  Hudson's  Bay.  There  is  a  record  of  this  voyage 
in  the  Jesuit  relations  of  1658,  from  which  it  is  known  that 
Bourdon  went  no  further  than  the  55th  degree  of  latitude,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Esquimaux  to  obtain  furs.-f-  The  French 
sustained  this  statement  by  reference  to  an  entry  stated  to  be 
drawn  from  the  "  Conseil  Souverain  "  of  Quebec  of  the  26th 
of  April,  1656.  The  Council  was,  however,  only  established 
on  the  iiSth  of  September,  1663.  It  was  likewise  set  forth  that 
the  French  had  built  a  fort  in  i66i,on  Rupert  River  ;  a  state- 
ment contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  1672, 
by  Pcre  Albanel,  the  first  journey  made  over  land.*  Until 
that  date  such  an  expedition  had  been  held  to  be  impossible. 
It  had  been  undertaken  three  times,  and  abandoned  ;  and  the 
obstacles  met  with,  had  led  to  the  opinion  that  success  was 
unattainable.  § 

Pere  Charles  Albanel  was  accompanied  by  a  M.  de  Saint 
Simon,  and  another  Frenchman,  with  some  Indians.  Albanel 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  expedition  by  Talon,  left 
Quebec  on  the  6th  of  August,  1671.  On  reaching  the  north 
of  Lake  Saint  John  in  September,  he  heard  from  the  Indians 
that  two  ships  had  arrived  at  Hudson's  Bay  ;  accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  Quebec  for  further  credentials.  As  it  was  alre.idy 
the  middle  of  October  when  he  received  a  rcpl)',  he  deter- 
mined to  winter  where  he  was.     He  continued  his  journey  on 


*  The  weakness  of  this  claim  was  fully  shown  at  the  time  when  it  was  ni.ade. 
It  was  accompanied  by  the  remark  :  "6.  Chacun  sait  que  les  Colonies  ne  peuvent 
s'etablir  dans  toute  leur  estendue  qu'avec  le  tenis  et  les  soins  que  ceux  (jui  en  ont 
la  conduile  y  apportent."     Deuxieme  Memoire,  Archive  Report,  1883,  p.  191. 

t  l'ay;e  9.     The  entrance  to  Hudson  IJay  Straits  is  north  of  latitude  60°. 

X  Relations,  1672,  pp.  42,  46,  (jue.  Ed. 

§  Relations,  1672,  p.  56,  Que.  Ed. 
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the  1st  of  June,  and  on  the  loth  he  reached  the  summit,  where 
he  found  a  portage  of  two  arpents  leading  to  the  streams 
flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  On  the  25th,  he  reached  Lake 
Nemiskau.*  He  descended  Rupert  River,  and  near  its  mouth 
he  saw  a  hoy  with  the  English  flag,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  empty  houses.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Pere  Albanel  looked 
on  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay.  His  mission  of  discovery 
being  accomplished,  he  re-ascended  the  river  to  Lake  Nemis- 
kau, where  he  erected  a  cross  on  the  9th  of  July  ;  on  the  i8th 
he  reached  the  River  Minahigousat,  where  he  constructed  a 
second  cross.     On  the  23rd  he  arrived  at  Lake  Saint  John. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  de  Callicres,  he  forwarded  a 
memoir  to  de  Seignelay  setting  forth  "  the  encroachments  by 
the  English  on  the  French  colonies."  It  is  undated  ;  but  there 
is  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  in  i685.-|-  In  this 
paper  de  Callieres  states  that  an  overland  journey  was  made 
by  Dablon  in  1661.  The  "Relations"  have  preserved  his 
journal.  :J:  It  is  written  from  Xekouba,  one  hundred  leagues 
from  Tadousac,  and  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Lake  Saint 
John  ;  the  extreme  point  reached  by  him.  Consequently,  his 
own  statement  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  de 
Callieres.  Dc  Callieres  also  mentions  Couture,  Scncchal  of 
Bcaupre,  as  proceeding  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1663  ;  no  record 
can  be  found  of  the  fact.  Likewise,  that  Duquet,  King's 
Attorney  of  the  Prcvotc  of  Quebec,  with  Jean  L'.Anglois, 
made  the  same  journey,  and  he  adduces  the  "  Conseil  Souve- 
rain "  as  an  authoritj".  No  such  entr\'  exists.  Indeed, 
Albanel,  in  1672,  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  journey  was  never 
made  before  he  succeeded  in  reaching  James'  Bay. 

De  Callieres  is  the  one  authority  for  the  statement  that  des 
Groselliers  and  Radisson  conducted  the  English  to  a  place 
the\'  called  Xelson's  River,  implying  their  previous  presence 

•  Lake  Nemiskau  is  a  large  lake  surrouniled  l)y  mountains  on  the  Rupert 
River,  between  76'  and  77^  longitude.  The  mouth  of  the  Rupert  River  is 
approximately  at  the  79th  degree. 

t  I )e  Callieres  remarks,  "  The  Sieur  Dongan  wrote  last  .May,  16S4."  N.Y. 
Hist.,  Doc.  I.\.,  p.  265. 

X  Relations,  i66l,  Hue.  Ed.,  pp.  13-21.      "  2  juillet,  1661." 
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there.  As  there  is  no  account  of  a  marine  expedition  from 
Canada,  the  conclusion  has  been  formed  that  an  overland 
journey  was  made  by  these  parties  to  the  west  of  Hudson's 
Bay  proper.  Xo  relation,  mcnioirc,  edict  or  official  despatch 
makes  allusion  to  such  an  expedition.  A  journey  of  this 
character  could  not  have  escaped  notice  ;  had  it  been  made, 
some  corroboratory  fact  in  connection  with  it  could  be  pro- 
duced.* 

The  evidence  is  directly  the  reverse.  As  late  as  1660,+  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  all  that  was  known  of  Hudson's  Bay 
was  through  the  Indians.  Mention  is  then  made  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  ascending  a  river  from  the  north  of  Lake  Superior 

*  It  is  difficult  to  find  authority  for  the  statement  put  forth  of  the  orijjinal 
discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  des  Groselliers  and  Radisson,  on  which  so  much 
stress  h.is  been  laid.  It  cannot  be  traced  to  Charlevoix,  who  has  been  accredited 
with  recording  the  fact.  I  deem  it  proper  to  repeat  his  precise  words  [Vol.  I., 
p.  476.]  "H  est  vrai  qu'en  1663,  deux  Transfuges  Fran9ois,  nommes  Chouart  des 
Groselliers,  et  Pierre  Esprit  de  Radisson,  pour  se  venger  de  je  ne  si^ai  quel 
mecontentment  qu'on  leur  avoit  donne  conduisirent  des  Anglais  dans  la  Riviere  de 
Nemiscau,  qui  se  dechargc  dans  le  fond  de  la  Baye,  et  que  ceux-ci  batirent,  un 
fort  a  I'embouchure  de  cette  Riviere  qui  fut  noninie  Rupert,  que  dans  la  suite  ils 
en  construisirent  un  second  chez  les  Monsonis  et  puis  un  troisieme  a  Quichichouane ; 
mais  on  regarde  en  France  &  en  Canada  ces  enterprises  comme  des  usurpations." 

The  only  allusion  I  can  find  to  this  matter  is  a  memoir  of  M.  de  Denonville, 
addressed  to  M.  de  Seignelay,  dated  Quebec,  9  Xovember,  1689.  In  his  letter 
enclosing  the  memoir,  he  says  :  "  I  annex  to  this  letter  a  Memoir  of  our  Rights  to 
that  Country  [the  Iroquois],  of  which  our  registers  ought  to  be  full,  hut  no  memorials 
of  them  are  to  be  found.  I  am  told  M.  Talon  has  had  originals  of  the  entries 
into  possession  (prises  de  possession)  of  a  great  many  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  this  country  with  which  our  registers  ought  to  be  loaded.  Doubtless  he 
will  have  given  theni  to  My  late  lord,  your  father."  [N.  V.  Doc,  IX.,  p.  297,  as 
translated.] 

The  "  .Memoir  in  proof  of  the  right  of  the  P'rench  to  the  Iroquois  country  and 
to  Hudson's  Bay,"  contains  the  following  paragraph  :  "  The  settlement  made  by 
the  English  at  the  head  of  the  North  Bay  does  not  give  them  any  title,  because  it 
has  been  already  remarked  that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  those  countries, 
and  hail  traded  with  the  Indians  of  that  Bay,  which  is  proved  still  better  by  the 
knowledge  the  men  nameil,  Des  Groselliers  and  Radisson,  had  of  those  parts  where 
they  introduced  the  English.  They  had  traded  there,  no  doulu,  ..dth  the  old  I'lench 
Coureurs  de  bois."  [As  translated,  N.  V.  Doc.  IX.,  p.  305.]  The  statement  by 
M.  de  Denonville,  that  "no  memorials  could  be  found  '  at  Quebec  during  his 
Government,  is  an  important  admission. 

t  Relation,  page  10. 
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by  means  of  which  Hudson's  Bay  in  eight  or  ten  days' 
journey  can  be  reached,  at  55°  of  latitude  ;  whence  it  is  forty 
leagues  to  Button  Bay,  where  Port  Nelson  is  situate.  This 
description  is  incorrect.  There  are  two  routes  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  by  which  rivers  can  be  ascended  to 
the  height  of  land  ;  both  of  the  descending  rivers  discharge 
into  James'  Bay.  One  from  Michipicoten,  whence  the  portage 
leads  to  Moose  River,  having  its  mouth  at  Fort  Hayes  ;  the 
second  from  Lake  Nepigon,  whence  the  route  leads  to  the 
River  Albany,  at  the  mouth  of  which  Fort  Albany  is  situate. 
The  connection  with  Port  Nelson  could  only  have  been  made 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  by  Nelson  River.  The  difficulties  of 
this  journey  furnish  the  proof  of  its  impossibility.  The  few 
miles  of  quiet  water  up  the  Kaministiquia  are  succeeded  by 
a  broken  navigation  of  forty  miles  to  Lake  Kashabowie.  A 
short  portage  leads  to  the  waters  descending  to  Hudson's 
Bay.  Following  a  chain  of  lakes  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  Rainy  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  across  have  to  be  reached.  They  are  succeeded 
by  the  tortuous  navigation  of  River  Winnipeg  into  Lake 
XA'innipeg,  and  thence  by  the  River  Nelson  to  Hudson's  Bay; 
an  expedition  of  greater  magnitude  and  danger  than  dc  La 
Salle's  descent  of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  the  Jesuits,  Jogues,  and  Raymbault  visited  the 
mouth  of  Lake  Superior  as  early  as  1 641,  it  was  not  until 
1669  that  the  mission  of  Sault  Saint  Mary  was  established. 
The  mission  of  the  Saint  Esprit  at  La  Pointe,  on  the  southern 
shore,  the  modern  Bayfield,  was  formed  in  1670.  The  Jesuits 
map,  the  first  authentic  information  given  to  the  world  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  was  published  in  1671.  In  1669 
Jolliet  had  been  sent  by  Talon  on  a  mineral  exploration  to 
Lake  Superior;  in  1673,  with  Marquette,  he  discovered  the 
Mississippi  to  the  River  Arkansas.  No  expedition  to  reach 
Hudson's  Bay  by  land  was  undertaken  previously  to  that  of 
Albanel  and  Saint  Simon,  in  1671-72.  The  first  known 
maritime  expedition  was  in  1682,  being  that  of  the  Canadian 
Company,   "  la  Compagnie  du  Nord,"    principally  fitted  out 
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by  de  la  Chesnaye.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels  under  the  con- 
trol of  Radisson  and  des  Groselliers,  and  went  to  Port  Nelson. 
The  English  contended  that  the  men  landed,  took  possession 
of  the  furs  which  were  stored,  and  burned  the  buildings.  The 
French  that  they  arrived  before  the  English,  who  came  three 
daj's  after  them.  There  was  a  .second  e.xpedition  from  Quebec 
in  1684,*  when  two  ships  started  on  a  trading  voyage,  each 
containing  from  thirty-five  to  forty  robust  young  men.  It 
must  have  been  these  two  ships  which,  on  their  return  in  i6<S5, 
seized  an  English  vessel  in  the  Hudson's  Straits,  and  carried 
her  with  her  crew  to  Ouebec.f 

The  Mcmoirc  of  de  Callieres:J:  sets  forth  that  des  Groselliers 
and  Radisson,  having  obtained  pardon  for  their  service  with 
the  English,  a  Company  was  formed  at  Quebec,  and  in  1676 
the  two  were  sent  to  Hud.son's  Bay.  .  .  .where  thc}^  founded 
...  .a  settlement.  .  .  .on  the  River  Bourbon.  It  was  the  year 
de  La  Salle  arrived  in  Canada,  the  third  year  of  dc  Frontenac's 
first  government.  There  is  no  mention  of  anj-  such  event  in 
his  letters  to  the  King,  and  it  is  not  possible  .so  important  a 
voj'age  could  have  been  made  without  being  reported  by 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  "  la  Compagnie  du  Xord"  was  only 
formed  in  1682,  and  the  first  expedition  under  its  auspices 
was  made  in  that  year.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  these  two 
men  were  bringing  to  Canada  §  the  information  which  they 
had  obtained  in  the  English  marine. 


•  De  Meilles  to  ile  Seignel.iy,  8  July,  1684.     N.  Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  229. 

t  "  I'eticioii  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  trading  into  Ilud- 
son'.s  Hay,  1687."     Can.  Arcii.,  1883,  p.  174. 

X  N.  V.  Iliiit.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  26S. 

§  The  proceetlings  of  the  "Conseil  Souverain  "  of  the  lOth  of  November,  1683, 
[11.,  907]  record  the  stejis  taken  on  tlie  petition  of  des  tiroselliers  and  Radisson,  to 
obtain  refjistration  of  their  letter  of  panhin.  It  is  set  forth  that  they  had  resided  for 
some  time  among  foreigners,  to  whom  tiiey  had  diverted  the  fur  trade;  that  they 
had  arrived  in  Canada  in  1676  with  the  King  s  pardon,  and  had  obtained  recognition 
of  it  by  the  Attorney-General  d'Auteuil,  but  that  the  latter  had  been  unable  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Council,  owing  to  its  members  not  having  met  before 
Radisson  returned  to  France.  At  that  date,  1683,  the  parties  had  come  back  to 
Quebec  from  a  voyage  which  they  had  made  to  the  North,  and  had  again  applied 
for  its  registration  :  thus  establishing  that  they  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  1682. 
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The  French  pretensions  entirely  depended  on  establishing 
the  right  of  discovery  by  des  Groscllicrs  and  Radisson.so  that 
at  the  period,  when  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  being 
discussed,  great  prominence  was  given  to  their  names.  But 
the  slender  support  which  the  French  derive  from  the  facts  by 
which  their  allegations  are  sustained,  really  shows  that  the 
English  claim  to  priority  of  di.scovery  is  unassailable. 

Jeremic's  narrative*  reads  as  a  fable.  It  is  that  des  Grosel- 
liers  and  Radisson  wintered  at  Saint  Thercse,  on  Hayes  River, 
in  1682,  and  that  during  a  hunting  expedition  they  heard  that 
some  Europeans  were  at  the  entrance  of  Nelson  River.  They 
proceeded  thither,  to  find  six  Englishmen  almost  starved  to 
death,  whose  account  of  themselves  was,  that  they  had  been 
left  behind  by  a  lioston  vessel.  Subsequently  the  French 
heard  of  a  party  being  established  up  the  river :  one  night 
after  a  debauch,  when  the  English  were  overpowered  by 
drinking,  fourteen  of  the  French  took  eighty  English  prisoners, 
and  so  gained  possession  of  the  country .f 

De  La  Potherie  gives  the  history  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  at  Port  Nelson  in  1682,  claiming  for  them  the  earliest 
settlement.  Evidently  he  had  access  to  the  French  docu- 
ments of  that  date,  and  his  account  is  founded  upon  them. 

There  is  likewise  a  Memoir  on  the  French  dominion 
1 504- 1 706,  J  which  repeats  these  statements.  We  learn  in 
addition  that  the  seizure  by  the  French  of  the  port  and 
property  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  the  Elnglish  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  territory  for  several  years.  Radisson 
maintained  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  territory  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  an  English  settlement. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  English  account  relates  that 
the  earliest  recorded  voyage  was  made  in   161 1,  by  Button  ; 


•  "  Recueil  des  voyages  du  Nord,"  Amsterdam,  1732,  HI.,  p.  305. 

t  Tliis  story  is  repeated  by  Robson,  on  the  autliority  of  Jereiiiie — "  Account 
of  six  years'  residence  in  Hudson's  Hay,  from  1733-1736,  and  from  1744-1747." 
London,  1752. 

t  N.  Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  781. 
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subsequently  the  country  was  visited  by  Fox,  and  in  1667, 
a  voyage  was  made  by  Zachary  Gilham.  Two  years  later. 
Captain  Ncwland  arrived  at  Port  Nelson.  After  1667,  the 
voyages  were  frequent  to  Fort  Rupert  and  Moose  River,  and 
it  was  in  these  expeditions  that  des  Groselliers  and  Radisson 
first  found  their  way  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  being  discovered 
holding  correspondence  with  the  French  they  were  dismissed.* 
A  map  is  extant,  dated  1679,  which  shows  that  Louis  Jolliet 
in  that  year  made  an  expedition  by  land  from  Tadousac  to 
Hudson's  Hay."!-  I  cannot  learn  that  his  narrative  has  been 
preserved.  De  Frontenac  in  his  letter  of  November  of  that 
year,  reported  that  Jolliet  made  a  journey  similar  to  that  of 
Pcre  Laicmant  ;:J:  but  the  fact  is  without  significance. 

In  i6<So,  Captain  Draper  in  one  of  the  Company's  ships 
entered  Nelson  River  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  two  years  previ- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  French  there  in  1682.  In  1681, 
in  a  memoir  of  the  Western  Indians,  Duchesneau  complaining 
of  the  advance  of  the  English  in  Newfoundland  and  Acadia, 
describes  the  injury  which  their  occupation  of  Hudson's  Bay 
has  caused,  by  drawing  off  the  trade  of  Tadousac  to  the 
English  forts  in  the  Bay  :  viz.,  at  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
one  at  the  side  of  the  Assinibouetz.  The  remedy  suggested 
by  hini.  was  to  drive  the  English  by  force  from  the  Bay, 
Avhich  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  French;  or  if  that  policy 
could  not  be  entertained,  to  divert  the  trade  by  the  construc- 
tion of  forts  on  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lakes.  § 

In  16S2,  the  collision  took  place  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish interests  at  Port  Nelson.  We  arc  told  in  Radisson's  narra- 
tive of  these  events,  that  in  that  year  one  Bridger  on  the  part 
of  the   Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  sent  out  permanent!}-  to 


*  Acconiing  to  Oldmixon,  "British  Empire  in  America,"  1741,  I.,  p.  549, 
des  Groselliers  in  1673  made  a  voya^'e  to  Fort  Rupert,  and  in  1674  was  sent  to 
Moose  Rive:.      We  know  that  in  1676  he  appeared  in  Canada  with  liis  ])ardon. 

t  "Cetle  carte  montre  le  chemin  que  Louis  Jolliet  a  fait  depuis  Tadoussac 
iusqu"a  la  Mer  du  Nord  dans  la  Uaye  de  Hudson,  et  marque  la  uraye  situation 
de  la  Baye  et  du  Detroit.  Ce  qui  est  marque  par  des  points  est  le  chemin  pour 
fsic]  on  il  este  a  fait,  a  Quebec  en  Canada  le  8e  novembre,  1679."    Ilarrisse,  p.  197. 

t  N.V.  Hist.,  Doc.  LX.,  p.  795.  §  lb.,  p.  166. 
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'' 

establish  a  factory  at  Port  Nelson.  A  vessel,  however,  from 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Kenjamin  Gilham,  had  pre- 
ceded him.  When  des  GroscUiers  and  Radisson  arrived  with 
the  expedition  from  Quebec,  they  entered  what  now  bears  the 
name  of  Hayes'  River,  but  known  to  the  French  as  Kiviire 
Sainte  Tlicrhc*  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  new  Governor,. 
Brid^er  arrived,  the  elder  Captain  Gilham  bcinjj  in  command 
of  his  vessel.  Bridger  not  expecting  opposition  was  without 
sufficient  strength  to  assert  undisputed  authority.  Without 
interfering  with  the  French  he  established  himself,  and  con- 
structed a  fort.  The  two  small  settlements  continued  for 
some  time  without  interference  on  either  side  ;  there  was  no 
open  discord.  The  younger  Gilham  likewise  constructed 
buildings ;  but  by  Radisson 's  statement  they  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  French.  Later  in  the  season,  Bridger's  vessel 
was  wrecked,  and  fourteen  men  with  the  captain,  Gilham, 
were  drowned.  Finally,  by  stratagem  the  h'rench  made 
Bridger  a  prisoner,  and  the  remainder  of  his  men  submitted 
to  the  demand  of  the  French  that  they  should  leave  the 
country.  Accordingly,  they  were  placed  on  one  of  the  small 
vessels  in  which  the  Canadians  had  arrived,  which  carried 
them  to  James'  Bay.  The  second  of  these  vessels  had  been 
crushed  by  the  ice. 

Radisson  and  des  Groselliers  determined  to  return  to  Canada 
and  for  this  purpose  they  took  possession  of  the  craft  of  the 
younger  Gilham,  who,  with  the  Governor  Bridger,  was  placed 
on  board  and  carried  to  Quebec.  She  was  loaded  also  with 
the  furs  which  the  French  had  obtained  in  trade,  and  those 
which  they  had  seized  from  the  English. -f-  This  was  the 
vessel  which  de  la  Barre  surrendered,  for  which  he  was^ 
reproved  by  de  Seignelay.J     A  few  men  were  left  behind  in 


•  The  geographical  position  of  these  rivers  is  remarkal)Ie,  their  discharge  into 
Hudson  Bay  being  separated  only  by  a  point  of  land.  Fifteen  miles  up  the 
streams  there  is  not  two  miles  of  space  between  them  ;  their  tributary  sources  are 
some  hundred  of  leagues  apart. 

t  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  book  on  Peter  Esprit  Radisson,  in  which  the 
account  of  these  events  is  given  according  to  his  narrative. 

%  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  221. 
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charge  of  the  fort,  uiiclcr  the  younger  Chouart,  the  son  of 
des  Grosellicrs. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  16S4,  I'ort  Xelsf)n  again  came  into 
the  possession  of  tlie  English.  Des  Groselliers  and  Radisson, 
discontented  with  the  treatment  whicii  they  received  from  the 
French,  renewed  their  relationship  with  their  old  Company. 
They  joined  an  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  was  without  difficult)-  obtained  from  ycnmg  Chouart. 
It  is  not  important  to  enquire  if  this  young  man  was  a  party 
to  the  transfer  ;  he  had  but  few  men  with  him.  and  was  not 
capable  of  making  much  resistance.  M.  de  Denonville  tells 
us  that,  apprehending  no  danger,  and  proceeding  to  meet  his 
uncle,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  with  the  other  Frenchmen.* 

The  Canadian  Company,  in  making  application  to  France 
for  assistance  some  j-ears  later,-f-  complained  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained;  and  they  then  declared  that  the  expedition  of 
de  Tro)'es  ii'.  1686  was  resolved  upon,  on  account  of  the  injuries 
they  then  received.  De  Denonville,  on  the  same  ground,  in 
his  proclamation  issued  that  xear.  justified  that  expedition ; 
and  in  a  subsecjuent  letter  to  the  Minister;):  he  states  that  he 
did  not  order  the  I'jiglish  forts  to  be  taken,  but  that  the  fort 
only  where  Radisson  could  be  found,  should  be  seized. 

In  1684,  the  year  the  English  regained  pos.session  of  Port 
Nelson,  two  vessels  left  Quebec,  it  may  be  assumetl,  not 
knowing  that  the  place  had  passed  from  French  pos.session. 
On  their  arrival  in  Hudson's  Bay  they  found  that  Captain 
John  Abraham  had  previously  arrived  with  supplies  and 
stores.  It  would  appear  that  both  parties  for  some  period 
carried  on  their  operations  peaceably;  but  hostilities  arising, 
the  French,  who  were  the  weaker  part}-,  retired  to  a  River 
called  by  them  "  La  Gargousse,"  where  they  wintered.§ 

*  I'roclam.ition,  8  .September,  1686  ;  "  .Son  peinicieiix  dessein  hiy  ayant  reiissi 
le  15  aoul,  1684,  par  una  trahison  qu'il  fit  ii  Chouart  son  neveu,  &c. "  I'arl.  MS., 
Vol.  v.,  p.  490. 

t  "Mi'inoiie  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord  touchant  le  pillage  commis  par  les 
Anglais  a  la  Kiviere  Bourbon."     15  November,    1690,    I'arl.    MS.,  2ik1  Series, 

v.,  156. 

t  I'arl.  MS.,  Vol.  V.,page  I02.      10  October,  1686. 
§  N.  V.  Hist.,  Doc.  I\.,  p.  800.     Oldmixon. 
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In  1684,  on  de  la  Barre's  recall,  de  Denonvillc  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  He  relates*  that  previous  to  leaving 
France  he  received  a  letter  from  London  from  young  Chouart, 
to  the  effect  that  on  two  occasions  he  had  been  arrested,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  leaving  England ;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  join  de  Denonville  in  Canada 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's fort.  Thus  when  M.  de  Denonville  left  France  for 
Canada,  he  was  not  without  information  with  regard  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

There  are  few  passages  of  history  more  obscure  and  more 
difficult  to  describe,  than  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Hudson's  Bay  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  names  of  t  ■  o  common-place  adventurers  have  obtained 
mention  in  the  chronicle  of  those  days,  to  which  they  are  in 
no  way  entitled ;  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  brought 
forward  by  the  French,  for  want  of  a  better  argument  to  sustain 
their  pretensions  to  early  discovery. 

The  period,  however,  had  arrived  when  an  expedition  of  a 
different  character  was  to  be  sent  from  Canada,  to  obtain  for 
the  French,  possesssion  of  the  three  forts  previously  held  by 
the  English  in  James'  Bay;  and  to  be  the  commencement  of 
their  almost  uninterrupted  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  centu<y. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Denonville  in  1685,  he 
received  a  communication  from  M.  de  la  Durantaye,  who 
commanded  at  Michillimackinac,  informing  him  that  two 
Frenchmen  had  passed  overland  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Canada.  Guided  by  Indians,  they  had  ascended  the  Abbi- 
tibbi  River,  to  make  the  portage  leading  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ottawa,  and  passing  through  Lake  Temiscaming,  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Matawan,  whence  they  made  their 
way  to  Michillimackinac.  The  importance  of  the  event 
suggested  that  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Governor  at 
Quebec  without  delay. 

*  De  Denonville  au  Ministre,  31  March,  1685.  i^arl.  MS.,  2nd  -Series  VI., 
p.  490. 
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The  events  of  the  three  previous  years  which  I  have 
described  had  attracted  much  attention  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  formation  of  "  la  Compagnie  du  Nord  "  in  1682,  and  its 
first  success  had  be^  11  matters  of  exultation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  repossession  of  Port  Nelson  by  the  English,  known 
in  Canada  in  1685  by  the  return  of  the  vessels  which  had 
made  the  voyage  the  previous  year,  had  caused  great  disap- 
pointment; even  beyond  the  limited  circle  where  the  loss  was 
felt.  The  interest  taken  in  the  northern  sea  had  been  further 
stimulated  by  the  King's  instructions,  that  the  progress  of  the 
English  in  the  settlement  and  in  the  possession  of  trade  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  should  be  stopped.*  Those  who  considered 
the  geographical  situation  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  saw  great  danger  to  Canada  being  enclosed  to 
the  north  by  Hudson's  Bay  as  English  territory;  to  the  south 
by  New  York,  aggressively  putting  forth  the  claim  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  Massachusetts  encroach- 
ing on  Acadia.  Thus,  by  the  north  continuing  an  English 
possession,  they  considered  that  the  national  existence  of 
Canada  was  imperilled. 

The  news  therefore  was  in  every  respect  welcome  ;  it 
established  the  existence  of  a  route  open  to  an  expedition  to 
proceed  over  land  to  Hudson's  Bay  for  the  destruction  of  the 
English  forts.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
which  should  outroot  them.  No  stronger  advocates  were  to 
be  found  than  the  traders  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who 
readily  contributed  to  the  cost.  Indeed  "la  Compagnie  du 
Nord  "  subsequently  claimed  that  the  expedition  had  been 
principally  fitted  out  at  its  expense.f     It  was  a  period  of 

* 

*  Louis  XIV.  to  M.  de  la  Harre,  Fontainbleau,  5  August,  1683.  N.Y.  Hist., 
Doc.  IX.,  p.  200. 

+  Memoire  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord  :  169S,  "qu'en  rannue  1686  elle 
envoya  sous  Tauthorite  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Denonville  un  corps  de  Canadiens, 
lesquels  apres  des  peines  inconcevables  et  avoir  traverse  ici  plus  de  300  lieues  de 
pays  par  des  chemins  inconnus  et  impraclicables  se  rendirent  maitres  des  Forts 
Monsipy,  Rupert  et  Chichouen,  et  firent  prisoniers  toils  les  Anglais  qui  les  occu- 
paient  ce  qu'elle  ne  peut  pas  faire  sans  des  ticpenses  extremes."  Pari.  MS.,  2nd 
Series  VI 11.,  p.  265. 
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peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  excepting  some  trade 
dispute  which  had  been  referred  to  France  *  there  was  no 
injury  calling  for  reparation,  no  insult  to  avenge :  indeed,  it 
was  this  condition  which  suggested  that  the  attempt  could 
be  made.  It  was  known  that  the  forts  on  James'  Hay  were 
in  each  case  held  by  a  small  number  of  men,  engaged  in 
trade,  anticipating  no  hostile  attack,  and  that  no  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise.  It  was  accordingly 
with  truth  considered,  that  an  expedition  boldly  led  and 
conducted  with  enterprise,  could  not  fail  of  success. 

The  force  organized  consisted  of  thirty  soldiers  and  sixty- 
eight  Canadians.  The  Commander  was  de  Troyes ;  Duchesnay 
and  de  Catalogue  were  in  command  of  the  troops  ;  the 
Canadian  militia  were  under  the  orders  of  Lanouii,  and  the 
three  sons  of  Charles  le  Moyne,  of  Montreal,  St.  llelene 
d'Iberville,  and  Maricour.+ 

The  party  proceeded  up  the  frozen  river  on  sleighs  to  the 
foot  of  the  long  rapid  on  the  Ottawa,  which  they  reached  at 
the  commencement  of  April,  1686,  and  taking  to  the  canoes 
when  the  condition  of  the  water  permitted,  they  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maltavvan,  where  the  course  of  the  Ottawa 
cea.ses  to  run  directly  from  the  north,  and  takes  an  eastcrlj' 
trend.  Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  ascent,  and  the 
expedition  steadily  paddled  up  stream.  On  leaving  Lake 
Temiscaming  they  followed  a  tributary  descending  from  the 
north-east,  meeting  many  portages.  On  reaching  the  height 
of  land,  in  a  short  distance  they  gained  a  small  lake  dis- 
charging into  Lake  Abbitibbi,  whence  they  entered  the 
rapidly  descending  streain  of  that  name,  to  arrive  at  Hudson's 
Bay  on  the  1 8th  of  June.  Two  Indians  informed  them  of  the 
position  of  the  fort.     It  was  Fort  Hayes,  at  the  south-west 

•  Gaultier  de  Comport^.     Pari.  MS.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  227. 

+  "  Keceuil  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  en  Canada — depuis  I'annee,  1682."  The 
writer  of  this  Memoir  was  present  in  the  expedition,  and  his  account  of  it  is  the 
accepted  authority.  The  presence  of  M.  Gedeon  de  Catalogne  [p.  6]  being  so 
included,  is  the  ground  for  this  work  having  been  attributed  'o  him.  His  iden- 
tification rests  on  the  expression,  [p.  7]  "  oil  les  soldats  etaient  destines  que  ji- 
comma  miais." 
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corner  of  J.imes'  Ray  :  a  palisaded  fort,  defended  by  four 
ei^ht-pounclcrs,  one  at  each  corner ;  an  efficient  defence 
against  the  Indians.  They  learned  also  that  a  vessel  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  party  advanced  to  the  attack  at 
midnight,  but  surprised  by  the  early  approach  of  dawn,  the 
assault  was  deferred.  The  following  evening  the  attack  was 
made.  There  was  an  absence  of  all  precaution  on  the  part  of 
those  within  the  fort.  St.  Hcleneand  d'Ibervillc  were  enabled 
to  discover  that  the  cannon  were  unloaded.  The  original 
plan  was,  however,  adhered  to  ;  a  party  with  axes  was  to  cut 
its  way  through  the  palisades,  while  the  entrance  would  be 
forced  by  a  ram.  The  slight  obstacles  overcome,  the  block- 
house remained  to  be  taken.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  framed  of  logs,  with  a  flat  roof,  mounted  with  some 
two-pounder  gun.s.  The  entrance  was  protected  by  palisading, 
which  was  quickly  removed,  and  the  door  forced.  The  small 
garrison  rushed  to  the  opening  and  made  an  attempt  at 
defence.  There  were  fifteen  English  in  the  block-house.  The 
attacking  force  consisted  of  eighty-three.  The  contest,  never- 
theless, lasted  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  attacking 
party  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  through  the  windows  and 
port-holes.  The  gunner  was  the  only  one  killed  ;  he  was  shot 
dead  by  St.  Helcne  when  endeavouring  to  load  one  of  the 
pieces  with  broken  glass. 

A  ship  lay  aground  in  front  of  the  fort ;  it  had  been  that  of 
some  French  traders  of  Quebec,  and  had  been  seized.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  it  had  included  in  its  crew  the  men  who 
had  found  their  way  to  Canada. 

The  party  remained  eight  days  at  Fort  Hayes  ;  during  the 
time  many  Indians  came  to  trade.  When  the  party  first 
arrived  in  sight  of  Fort  Mayes,  a  vessel  was  lying  before  the 
fort,  but  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  elapsed  before  the 
attack  was  made,  she  had  left.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  River  Nemiskau,  the  first 
settlement  made  in  1669  by  Captain  Zachary  Gilham. 

From  the  situation  of  Fort  Hayes  on  a  point  of  land,  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  traverse  of  ten  leagues  over  a  bay  which 
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was  still  frozen,  by  which  the  distance  could  be  shortened 
thirty  leagues  ;  but  in  the  condition  of  the  wind  the  passage 
was  dangerous.  The  bay,  over  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pass,  was  full  of  floating  ice,  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of 
seals  and  sea  dogs.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  wind  changed,, 
and  the  ice  becoming  more  packed,  the  march  commenced. 
Three  Indians  were  met,  but  they  escaped  from  the  advancing 
French  on  the  belief  that  they  were  Iroquois.  As  they 
approached  Fort  Rupert,  they  saw  the  vessel  moored  in  front 
of  the  fort.  It  was  resolved  that  d'Iberville  should  attack  the 
vessel  wi'.h  two  canoes  containing  fourteen  picked  men,  while 
the  remaining  seventy  should  remain  until  the  signal  was 
given  that  he  was  in  possession,  and  then  advance  against  the 
fort. 

D'Iberville  gained  the  vessel  unperceived  and  climbed 
rapidly  with  his  men  on  the  deck.  All  the  crew  were  below 
asleep.  The  only  two  on  the  deck  were  Bridger,  the  official 
of  the  Company,  and  the  capiain  of  a  vessel  which  had  been 
wrecked  the  previous  season.  The  latter,  seeing  d'Iberville,. 
attempted  to  seize  him,  but  d'Iberville  cut  him  down,  and  he 
fell  dead  on  the  deck.  One  man  from  below  hearing  the 
noise  came  up  the  hatchway  half  asleep  and  was  killed.  The 
remainder,  unarmed  and  surprised,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  attack  on  the  fort  ;  the 
inmates  were  a-sleep.  The  gates  of  the  outer  palisading  were 
forced.  The  besiegers  had  brought  with  them  two  small 
cannon,  which  were  turned  against  the  door  of  the  inner  block 
house,  and  a  continual  fire  was  kept  up  against  the  windows 
and  embrasures.  A  ladder  had  been  left  standing  against  the 
building,  by  which  an  ascent  was  made  by  two  of  the  party 
to  the  roof,  in  which  the)'  cut  an  opening  with  axes,  by  which 
means  hand  grenades  were  throw  among  the  inmates. 
Among  those  present  was  a  female,  who  had  sailed  in  the 
shipwrecked  vessel,  possibly  the  captain's  wife.  She  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  thigh.  There  were  fifteen  persons 
in  the  fort,  of  whom  five  were  killed  and  wounded.  .After  the 
door  had  been  forced  there  was  little  resistance. 
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The  vessel  was  taken  possession  of  and  manned  ;  a  small 
schooner  was  also  obtained,  whicli  was  caulked  and  placed  in 
repair  to  carry  Hridc^^er  to  Port  Nelson,  or  to  England. 

The  French  remained  four  days  at  Fort  Rupert,  during 
which  time  the  vessel  was  mounted  with  cannon,  for  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  Fort  Albany,  forty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Fort  Hayes,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Albany. 
The  ice  had  now  left  the  bay,  so  the  journey  could  be  made 
by  water.  The  vessel  received  what  force  it  could  contain  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  party  were  embarked  in  canoes. 

It  was  now  entirely  open  water,  but  owing  to  a  fog  which 
made  navigation  difficult,  the  force  arrived  at  Fort  Hayes, 
the  .scene  of  their  first  exploit,  with  some  irregularity.  M. 
dc  Troves  was  the  last  to  appear,  and  on  his  arrival  they 
started  for  Fort  Albany.  It  took  five  days  to  reach  this  spot, 
to  which  the  French  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Ouiquitchiouan. 
M.  de  Troyes  .sent  a  demand,  for  the  surrender  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Fere,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  two  men 
who  had  reached  Canada,  was  detained  a  prisoner  at  this  place, 
and  threatened  that  in  default  of  his  surrender  he  would  attack 
the  fort.  The  Governor  replied  that  Pere  had  been  .sent  to 
France,  and  that  the  French  had  no  right  to  attack  him,  as 
there  was  jjeace  between  the  two  crowns.  The  French, 
nevertheless,  landed,  and  commenced  the  formation  of  a  bat- 
tery in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort.  They  were  themselves 
in  a  critical  position  ;  their  provisions  were  becoming  scarce, 
for  the  ve.ssel  had  not  made  such  rapid  progress  as  the  canoes, 
which  only  had  arrived.  Batteries,  nevertheless,  were  con- 
structed, and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  the  earth 
was  frozen  and  had  to  be  cut  out  by  axes  ;  but  there  were  no 
guns  to  be  placed  in  the  embrasures.  At  length,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  the  vessel  with  the  guns  arrived. 

The  fort  was  under  the  command  of  Henry  Sergeant,  with 
a  garrison  of  thirt\'  men,  and  it  contained  likewise  the  com- 
mandant's wife,  his  son,  and  a  female  servant.  There  was 
also  a  protcstant  chaplain  present. 

On    fire   being   opened   from    the   trenches,   the  besiegers 
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returned  it,  but  their  cannon  was  quickly  dismounted,  and  the 
houses  were  destroyed.  Shelter  was  for  a  short  time  obtained 
in  a  cellar,  but  at  noon  the  clergyman  appeared  in  a  canoe 
with  a  white  flag.  The  only  condition  obtainable  was  that 
the  place  should  be  unconditionally  surrendered.  The  English 
accordingly  left  the  fort,  and  d'Ibcrvillc  was  placed  there  with 
a  garrison.  He  is  accused  of  not  having  observed  the  articles 
of  capitulation.* 

The  English  present  in  the  forts  were  shipped  for  England 
in  one  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  seized. 

De  Troyes,  with  the  remainder  of  the  force,  started  on  his 
return  for  Canada.f  The  writer  of  the  narrative  tells  us  that 
no  order  was  observed,  and  that  they  suffered  from  want  of 
provisions,  having  on  the  journey  to  live  on  sprouted  barley, 
with  which  the  English  make  beer.:J: 

The  news  came  to  England  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  her  history.  James  II.  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign.  §  There  had  been  much  dissatisfaction  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  American  possessions.  The  pretensions 
of  France  in  Canada  had  been  enforced  with  the  full  strength 
of  arbitrary  power  ;  without  diplomatic  conferences,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  which  prevailed,  and  in  disregard  of  English 
colonial  claims.  It  may  be  said  with  full  confidence,  that 
France  had  acted  as  if  it  had  been  known,  that  no  interference 
would   take  place  on   the  part  of  the  Court  of  St.  James  ; 

*  Keciieil,  &c.,  page  11. 

+  There  is  a  curious  paragraph  in  the  letter  of  ile  Denonville  to  de  Seignelay, 
II  November,  1686,  New  York  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  307  :  "Sieur  de  Troyes  is  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  efficient  of  our  Captains  ;  he  has  that  excellent  tact 
required  for  the  possession  of  all  the.  qualities  necessary  to  command  others. 
Better  conduct  than  that  he  exhibited  in  the  Northern  expedition  is  impossible, 
for  he  needed  address  in  order  to  inlluence  Canadians  to  do  what  he  got  them  to 
perform,  and  to  retain  them  in  oliedience."  [As  translated.] 

X  Recueil,  &c.,  page  12. 

55  It  reads  strangely  in  the  notes  of  history  left  by  M.  de  Iklmont,  that  he 
records  the  fact  of  Charles  II.  having  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  Charles  ha<l  died 
in  February,  1685,  and  by  the  news  of  the  first  ships  M.  de  Belmont  wrote  : 
"  Enfin  de  la  Mort  du  Roy  d'Angleterre  et  sa  conversion."  But  as  the  French 
Minister  Barillon  had  been  the  principal  means  of  this  event  coming  to  pass,  it 
could  not  fail  to  become  known  in  the  inner  circle  of  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries. 
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and  England  had  looked  on  passively,  while  the  French 
governor  had  threatened  an  invasion  of  Indian  territory 
claimed  to  be  under  English  rule.  It  was  not,  however, 
known  in  London,  that  through  French  influence,  English 
governors  had  been  instructed  to  live  in  good  intelligence 
with  the  French,  while  the  Canadian  governors  had  been 
urged  vigorously  to  protect  French  interests.  As  there  had 
been  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intervention  of  the  King  of 
England  in  America,  the  greater  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
French  King  to  secure  his  possessions  there. 

He  had  continued  to  send  troops  to  Canada,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1687,  there  were  1,600  regular  .soldiers  in  the 
colony.  He  had  determined  to  take  possession  c*"  any  dis- 
puted territory,  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  the  expedition 
to  Hudson's  Bay  had  been  countenanced. 

It  was  not  onl}'  the  period  of  profound  peace,  but  steps  had 
been  taken  to  disarm  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  England. 
Professions  had  been  made  from  Versailles  of  perfect  amity; 
and  in  order  to  establish  cordiality  and  alliance,  a  special 
treaty  had  been  entered  into,  which  was  to  .secure  perpetual 
peace  between  the  rival  nations  in  America. 

There  is  a  stern  logic  about  dates  difficult  to  explain  away 
and  impossible  to  resist.  De  Dcnonville  landed  in  Quebec 
in  1685.  In  April,  1686,  the  expedition  was  organized  under 
de  Trojes  which  I  have  described.  In  November  the  latter 
had  returned. 

During  tfiis  period  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  in 
London,  not  for  peace,  for  the  most  perfect  peace  theoretic- 
ally prevailed,  but  in  order  to  establish  the  future  relations 
between  the  countries,  so  that  hereafter  war  might  be  averted 
in  the  possessions  across  the  seas. 

With  the  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  in  America, 
we  can  onh-  read  with  astonishment  of  the  treaty  of  neutrality 
passed  in  London,  on  the  l6th  of  November,  1686.  It  consists 
of  twenty-one  articles  ;  it  is  signed  by  Harillon  alone  on  the 
part  of  France  ;  on  the  part  of  I^igland  by  Jeffreys,  Roches- 
ter, Sunderland,    Middleton   and    Godolphin.      Its   exordium 
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sets  forth  that  both  monarchs  having  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  each  day  to  estabhsh  more  and  more  a  common  amity 
between  themselves,  and  a  sincere  concord  and  correspond- 
ence between  the  kingdoms,  agree  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
neutrality.  There  should  be  peace,  concord  and  good  corres- 
pondence on  land  and  sea,  without  distinction  of  place.  No 
vessels,  great  or  small,  were  to  be  equipped  ;  no  damage,  no 
act  of  hostility  was  to  be  committed,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  domain  each  power  held  in  America  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  full  extent.  No  aid  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Indians  on  either  side,  either  by  men  or  provisions.  Neither 
should  carry  on  trade  in  the  geographical  limits  claimed  by 
the  other;  but  the  common  right  of  navigation  was  recognised. 
The  clause  was  added,  that  if  war  broke  out  between  the  powers 
in  Europe,  peace  should  be  observed  in  America.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Hreda,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1667,  were 
affirmed  to  be  in  full  force  and  vigour. 

While  this  treaty  was  under  discussion,  the  French  canoes, 
with  armed  men,  ascended  the  Ottawa  to  attack  the  unsus- 
pecting traders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  take  possession  of  their 
property,  and  to  send  them  in  a  crowded  vessel  from  the 
country.* 

It  was  the  remainder  of  those  present  at  the  forts,  who  had 
not  been  killed  or  made  prisoners,  who  brought  the  news  to 
London.  There  must  have  been  about  sixty  men  in  the  three 
forts  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Fifty  of  them  were  crowded 
into  a  small  vessel,  in  which  they  made  their  way  to  England, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  they  ever  reached  port. 

They  must  have  arrived  shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 

•  "the  French  of  Canada,  this  Yeare,  have  in  a  I'iraticall  manner  taken  and 
totally  despoiled  the  Petitioners  of  three  of  their  Forts  and  Factories  in  ye  bottom 
of  Hudson's  Hay,  three  of  their  ships  or  vessels,  Fifty  Thousand  Heaver  Skinns 
and  a  great  quantity  of  Provisions,  Stores  and  Merchandizes  laid  in  for  many 
Yeares  Trade  ;  and  have  in  a  small  vessell  turned  out  to  sea  above  Fifty  of  Your 
Majestyes  Subjects,  who  then  were  in  the  Petitioners  service,  to  shilt  for  them- 
selves or  perish  miserably  besides  those  whome  they  have  either  Killed  or  detained 
Prisoners."' 

"  'I'he  humble  Peticion  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  tradeing 
into  Hudson's  Hay."     Report  in  Canadian  Archives,  1883,  p.  174. 
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The  Company  without  delay  petitioned  the  King  on  the 
subject.  The  document  is  undated.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  it  was  presented  at  the  close  of  1686,  for  it  speaks  of 
Canada  .ships  "  this  year  arrived  at  Rochell."  It  is  signed  by 
no  less  a  person  than  "  Churchill,  Governor,"  the  future  con- 
queror of  Blenheim. 

The  document  is  important  in  many  points  of  view.  It 
states  that  the  Company  had  been  twenty  years  in  operation, 
and  had  not  in  any  way  been  disturbed  or  molested  until 
1682,  when  "one  Monsieur  de  la  Cheney,  and  other  private 
merchants  of  Canada,"  sent  out  an  expedition  to  Port  Nelson, 
"  and  did  burn  their  houses  and  rob  them  of  their  Trade  there." 
Several  memorials  demanding  satisfaction  had  been  sent  by 
Charles  II.  to  France.  In  1685  the  French  had  seized  a  ship 
in  Hudson's  Straits  commanded  by  Edward  Humes,  and 
carried  her  to  Quebec.  This  matter  had  been  referred  to 
France,  and  a  promise  had  been  given  that  the  King  would 
examine  into  the  matter,  and  order  what  was  "just  and 
reasonable."  "  Instead  thereof  Richard  Smithsend  and  some 
of  the  crew  were  kept  prisoners  at  Quebec  for  above  Eleven 
months,  and  for  ye  most  part  were  fed  only  with  bread  and 
water,  and  at  last  sent  away  as  slaves  to  Martinico  in  the  West 
Indies."  Smithsend  eventually  made  his  escape.  In  February, 
1686,  the  King  was  again  petitioned  for  justice;  the  company 
received  "from  yourowne  Royall  Mouth  theassureanceof  Your 
Majesties  Protection  and  Care  to  see  them  righted."  They 
prayed  the  King  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  France,  that 
orders  should  be  given  to  the  governors  in  Canada  to  deliver 
up  the  forts  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and  in  the 
future  not  annoy  or  molest  the  petitioners. 

The  scandal  which  this  petition  caused  in  the  city  of  London, 
led  to  measures  being  taken  which,  at  least,  should  have  the 
appearance  of  extending  justice.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  now  an  important  association.  It  had  been  obsequious 
in  its  loyalty,  and  had  figured  prominently  among  those 
companies  which  had  presented  addresses  to  the  King, 
expressing  submission  to  his  will  and  pleasure.     When  James 
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ascended  the  throne,  he  had  issued  the  unconstitutional  edict 
that  the  customs  duties,  which  had  ceased  to  be  payable  at 
the  late  King's  death,  should  be  continued  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury;  thus  creating  law  by  his  own  individual  authority. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  other  associations  of  its 
class,  had  pledged  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  roj'al  decree. 
The  City  of  London  has  always  been  an  important  element  in 
political  complications  ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  leave  the 
outrage  without  notice  or  examination,  in  face  of  the  ample 
testimony  of  its  commission,  furnished  by  the  returned  vessel 
and  its  crowded  crew. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  difficult  for  James  to  make  an 
embarrassing  claim  against  the  King  of  I'^rance,  upon  whom 
he  was  depending  for  support  in  the  master-passions  of  his 
life  :  the  government  of  England  independently  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  by  gradually  introducing  into  the  universities,  and 
among  her  ministers,  Jesuits  of  extreme  opinions.  None  felt 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  more  than  moderate  and  sensible 
Roman  Catholics.  They  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the 
tests  which  oppressed  them ;  but  they  saw  clearly  that  such  a 
consequence  could  not  be  favourably  attained,  as  events  were 
proceeding.  Those  among  them,  possessing  worth  and  pat- 
riotism, desired  a  different  solution  to  the  problem.  They 
only  saw  danger  in  the  arbitrary  course  being  pursued  by  the 
King  and  the  knot  of  Jesuits  and  French  intriguers  who  were 
advising  him  ;  and  they  felt  that  in  the  end,  the  illegalitj'  would 
recoil  against  themselves. 

If  London  was  to  be  quieted,  the  Hud.son's  Baj'  difficulty 
had  to  be  met.  With  Cromwell  or  William  1 11.,  or  a  monarch 
worthy  of  sitting  on  the  English  throne,  justice  and  reparation 
would  have  been  demanded  in  the  tone,  in  which  the  British 
races  are  wont  to  speak  under  a  sense  of  wrong.  The 
grievance,  in  its  plain  truth,  would  have  been  firmly  .set  forth 
in  respectful  language  ;  and  neither  evasion  nor  procrastination 
would  have  been  admitted.  Satisfaction  and  apology  would 
have  been  demanded ;  in  this  case  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
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ink  was  scarcely  dry,  with  which  the  signatures  to  the  treaty 
of  neutrality,  had  been  written. 

What  was  done,  was  the  submission  of  the  ca.se  to  a 
conference,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  on  the  1 8th 
of  May,  1687.  The  English  commissioners  were  Sunderland, 
Middleton,  and  Godolphin.  France  was  represented  by 
Harillon  and  lionrepaux. 

Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  has  left  behind  him 
one  of  the  most  unenviable  reputations  in  history.  Me  had 
been  an  envoy  in  France  and  at  Versailles,  and  became  the 
medium  of  the  intrigue  by  which  Charles  II.  accepted  the 
position  of  pensioner  to  the  French  King.  Me  was  by 
nature,  as  by  experience  and  training,  well  fitted  to  be  the 
instrument  of  any  phase  of  tyranny.  His  manners  were 
polished,  his  abilities  above  the  ordinary  standard,  but  his 
cold  heartless  nature  could  recognise  in  the  duties  entrusted 
to  hiin,  only  the  opportunity  of  affirming  his  position,  and  of 
increasing  his  wealth.  I  le  was  a  pensioner  of  the  I'rench, 
receiving  a  regular  income  from  Barillon.  Me  had  no  love 
for  wine,  and  had  little  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
women  ;  his  passion  was  to  be  the  possessor  of  iiumense 
wealth.  Me  became  about  this  date  a  professed  Roman 
Catholic,  the  merit  of  his  conversion  being  attributed  to  the 
arguments  of  the  King  ;  and  he  had  reached  a  stage  in  his 
career,  when  he  was  without  a  scruple  on  any  point. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Middleton,  had  held  high  rank  in  Scotland. 
Shortly  before  James'  accession  he  had  been  called  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  .State  for 
England.  Me  was  devoted  to  the  King,  and  was  prepared  to 
favour  the  royal  pretensions,  when  and  wherever,  asserted.  Me 
had  rejected  every  attempt  to  lead  him  to  change  his  religion. 
He  had  met  the  Jesuit  sent  to  convert  him  with  a  remark, 
which  had  cast  some  ridicule  on  the  ecclesiastic  ;  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  impress  by  the  truths  of  his  own  creed,  and  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  present  belief  of  his  pro|)osed 
neophyte.  Me  adhered  to  James  in  his  exile  ;  it  was  his 
advice  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  bred  a  Protestant. 
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The  defect  in  his  character,  otherwise  honourable,  was  his 
readiness  to  side  with  the  Kin^j's  desire,  at  whatever  cost 
to  law  and  good  government.  The  wish  of  the  King  was 
sufficient  to  guide  his  views  in  any  direction,  except  that  of 
rehgion. 

Sydney,  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 
He  had  early  conformed  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  to  him 
all  religions  were  the  same  ;  and  all  opinions,  provided  his 
fortunes  prospered.  His  one  theory  was  to  advocate  the 
views  agreeable  to  those  in  power,  provided  the  policy  he  fol- 
lowed gave  him  place  and  profit.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
however,  he  exacts  respectful  mention  from  his  administrative 
ability,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  war.  But 
his  vacillation  of  character,  his  want  of  moral  courage,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  as  shown  in  the  prosecution 
of  Sachcverell,  detract  from  his  admitted  capacity. 

Barillon  had  been  for  several  years  in  England  as  Ambas- 
sador of  France,  and  had  been  the  dispenser  of  the  money 
sent  by  the  French  King,  and  by  many  disgracefully  accepted. 
No  one  knew  better  the  inner  intrigues  of  the  English  court, 
and  the  powerless  condition  of  James  to  resent  any  injury  on 
the  part  of  France,  even  if  he  had  the  desire  to  do  .so.  But  it 
was  the  last  thought  of  James  II.  to  demand  anything  from 
Louis  XIV.,  but  money  and  support.  Barillon's  principal  aim 
since  the  accession  of  James,  had  been  to  increase  the  ill  feeling 
between  James  and  his  parliament.  He  posses.sed  great 
credit  with  the  English  Court.  A  (ew  months  later,  when 
William  III.  came  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  King's  first 
acts  was  to  order  Barillon  to  leave  England  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  vain  the  Ambassador  pleaded  for  delay,  but 
the  command  was  unflinchingly  enforced.  He  was  escorted  by 
a  French  protestant  to  protect  him  from  insult,  and  at  Dover 
placed  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  to  France. 
England  had  once  more  taken  her  place  in  Europe,  never  to 
relinquish  it. 

Bonrepaux  had  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  marine 
department,  and  had  early  attracted  attention  by  his  ability. 
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industry  and  his  power  of  mastery  of  detail.  He  had  been  in 
Knt^land  since  1685,  on  commissions  of  importance;  among 
them,  that  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  suffering  French 
])rotcstants  humbly  to  ask  permission  to  return  to  France,  in 
the  bch'cf  that  misfortune  had  broken  their  courage,  and  had 
led  them  to  waver  in  their  faith.  Rut  his  mission  failed  ;  and 
the  descendents  of  many  of  these  families  are  still  held  in 
honour  in  Fngland,  where  their  ancestors,  in  poverty  and 
suffering,  remained  true  to  their  religion.  lionrepaux  was  not 
favoured  by  nature;  indeetl,  his  appearance  was  the  reverse  of 
prepossessing  :  but  he  had  sense  and  penetration  ;  and  was 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  close  and  vigilant  attention  to 
business.  He  was  now  assisting  Barillon  in  his  attempts  to 
keep  England  in  the  false  position,  into  which  the  policy  of 
the  Stuarts  had  cast  her  since  the  Restoration. 
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It  was  to  this  Commission  I  have  described,  that  the  out- 
rage of  1686  in  Hudson's  Hay  was  referred.  Tlie  attempt  of 
the  French  was  to  cstal^lish  a  claim  prior  to  that  of  the 
English,  and  to  shew  that  in  the  expedition  which  was  the 
matter  complained  of,  the  French  had  simply  asserted  their 
own  rights  against  intruders.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak 
than  the  specification  of  their  pretensions  ;  and  frcjm  what 
was  advanced  on  both  sides,  it  is  plain  that  the  French  had 
taken  no  steps  to  establish  themselves  at  Hudson's  Hay  until 
1682,  when  the  buildings  at  Port  Nelson  were  destroyed. 

The  result  of  such  a  conference  m'  have  been  foreseen. 
A  report  was  made  on  the  lith  of  mber,  1687,  the  year 

previous  to  James  being  driven  from  ti.c  throne.  The  I'rcnch 
commissioners  proposed  to  return  a  reply  on  the  points  which 
they  felt  warranted  in  answering,  and  to  receive  the  directions 
of  the  King  regarding  the  others.  It  was  proposed  also  that 
the  subjects  of  both  Kings  should  be  restrained  from  hostility 
while  the  treaty  was  in  force.  The  English  commissioners 
submitted  a  memorandum,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  received 
the  King's  orders  to  acquaint  the  French  commissioners  that 
"  His  Majty  doth  upon  j-c  whole  matter  conceive  the  said 
Company  well  founded  in  their  demands,  and  hath  therefore 
ordered  us  to  insist  upon  his  owne  Right  and  the  Right  of  his 
subjects,  to  the  whole  Hay  and  streights  of  Hudson,  and  to  the 
sole  trade  thereof,  as  also  upon  the  demand  of  full  satisfaction 
for  the  Dammagcs  they  have  received,  and  restitution  of  the 
Three  fforts  surprised  by  the  ffrcnch."  They  were  equally 
empowered  to  enter  into  a  t'-eaty  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
limits  between  the  two  crowns,  and  to  remove  all  occasion 
of  difference. 

Nevertheless,  in  face  of  this  declaration,  the  English  com- 
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missioners afjrccd  that  until  the  i  ith  of  January,  1689,  [O.  S.] 
and  from  that  day  forward,  no  governor  in  America  should 
"Comitt  any  Act  of  Hostility  at,'ainst  or  to  Invade  the  sub- 
jects of  tiie  other  King,"  a  decision  virtually  giving  over 
Hudson's  Ha)'  to  the  French,  for  they  were  in  possession. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  time  named  in  the  convention, 
James  was  in  exile. 

A  circular,  in  .iccordancc  with  this  decision,  was  .sent  from 
I''ngland  to  the  governors  of  colonies  in  America,  dated  the 
22nd  ofjanuar}-,  1688.  It  set  forth,  that  as  further  time  would 
be  recjuisite  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  places  where  it  was  to  be  obtained,  an  instru- 
ment had  been  sealed,  by  which  all  acts  of  hostility  and 
violent  proceedings  between  the  respective  subjects  should  be 
staj'cd. 

Could  instructions  more  paralyzing  have  been  sent  to  those 
charged  with  the  i^rescrvation  of  Fnglish  interests  in  America? 
The  probability  i  that  had  James  remained  a  few  years  on 
the  throne,  all  thi  "^crritory  west  of  Albany  would  have  been 
bartered  away  by  i  ity  to  t\\>'.  French.  The  attempt  would 
have  followed  to  conii/c  the  English  colonies  to  a  strip  on  the 
seaboard  There  would  have  been  an  organized  attack  on 
Boston  to  establish  the  southern  frontier  of  Acadia.  Such  a 
project  was  often  discussed,  and  it  was  not  any  want  of  will 
which  stayed  its  execution  ;  while  the  possession  of  New 
York  was  repeatedly  advocated,  as  an  acquisition  essential  to 
French  interests. 

But  with  all  the  chicane  (jf  Versailles,  there  was  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  which  it  effected  in  America.  Louis 
was  much  chagrined  that  the  orders  from  London  to  the 
Colonial  Governors  were  so  imperfectly  obeyed.  He  wrote 
to  de  Denonville*  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  conduct  of 
Dongan,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  Barillon  to  complain  of  him  to  the  King. 

The  revolution  of  1688,  which  ended  in  William  and  Mary 
ascending  the  English  throne,  led  to  hostilities  between  France 

*  N.  Y.  Mist.  Doc.  IX.,  p.  322,  30  .March,  1687. 
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and  England,  and  the  convention  of  1687  ceased  to  have 
effect.  During  1688,  the  French  remained  in  possession  of 
the  forts  in  James'  Bay,  and  in  1690  they  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  against  Fort  Yc  ...  An  expedition  was  .sent  from 
Quebec  under  d' Iberville  and  Bonaventure,  with  two  .ships  of 
eighteen  and  twelve  guns.  On  their  arrival  at  Hudson's  Baj- 
they  heard  that  three  vessels,  one  of  forty  guns,  were  before 
the  fort,  so  they  sailed  out  of  the  Bay.*  Geyer  was  then 
govjrnor. 

It  was  not  possible  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  reign  to 
organize  an  expedition  to  recover  the  forts  on  James'  Bay. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  country  was  called  forth  in  the 
effort  of  self-preservation.  When  the  struggle  in  Ireland,  which 
had  been  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  large  F"rench  force, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treat)'  of  Limerick  of  1691, 
England  could  act  with  greater  vigour  and  determination 
both  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  continent  with  her  allies.  In 
May,  1692,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  then 
possible  to  send  assistance  to  America;  and  in  1693  an  expe- 
dition sailed  to  Hudson's  Bay  under  Captain  Grinnington, 
which,  with  little  opposition,  took  possession  of  the  forts  in 
James'  Bay  ;  Mr.  Knight  being  left  governor  of  Fort 
Albany.-f- 

The  following  year,  in  1694,  the  French  took  active  steps 
to  regain  Port  Nelson.  On  de  Troyes'  departure  in  1686, 
d' Iberville  had  been  left  in  Hudson's  Baj-  in  command,  and 
the  forts  were  re-named  by  the  French.  Fort  Hayes  was 
changed  to  Fort  Saint  Louis  ;  Fort  Albany  to  Fort  Saint 
Anne.  The  name  of  Fort  Rupert  was  retained,  and  it  maj- 
be  said  that  only  moderate  importance  was  attached  to  it. 

*  "  Memoire  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord,"  15  November,  1690.  Pari.  MS.,  2nd 
Series,  Vol,  V.,  pp.  156,  151. 

+  Oklmixon.  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie  makes  the  same  statement.  "  lis 
vinrent  devant  Kichichouanne  [Fort  Albany]  avec  trois  vaisseaux.  lis  n'eprouve- 
ren;  point  de  resistance.  .  .  .  Rupert  et  Monsipi  [Fort  Hayes]  suivirent." 
I.,  p.  165. 
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Of  the  three  forts,  Fort  Albany  was  principally  held  in 
consideration.* 

D'iberville  must  have  returned  to  Quebec  in  1687,  for 
there  is  a  letter  from  M.  de  Denonville  in  that  year  f  which 
states  tiiat  d'iberville  was  about  proceeding  to  Hud.son's  Bay 
in  1688,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  was  present  there,  remain- 
ing until  1689,  when  he  again  returned  to  Quebec  with  an 
English  vcs.sel  which  he  had  taken.  *  He  was  at  Quebec  in 
the  first  months  of  1690,  and  accompanied  the  e.xpedition 
against  Schenectady  on  the  8th  of  February.  § 

In  1691,  an  expedition  organized  against   Port  Nelson  was 

*  There  was  by  no  means  an  i<lentity  of  opinion  as  to  the  iiolicy  witii  regard 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Company  held  that  P'ort  York  should  be  abandoned  to 
the  English,  and  the  forts  in  James'  Bay  retained.  [1698,  Pari.  M.S.,  2nd  .Series 
VIII.,  265-273.]  De  Dcnonville's  view  was  thai  Port  Nelson  shoidti  be  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  the  James'  Bay  forts  given  over  to  the  English.  [Letter  to 
Minister,  10  November,  1686.      Pari.  MS.,  2nd  Series  V.,  308.] 

t  31  October,  1687,  Par).  MS.,  2nd   Series  V.,  p.  509. 

I  There  is  a  passage  in  the  "  .Memoire  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord,"  1 5  November, 
1696  [I'arl.  MS.,  2nd  Series  V.,  p.  156],  stating  that  in  1688  the  English  reached 
IhuLson's  l!ay  witli  three  vessels  and  about  one  hundred  men,  and  built  a  fort  ; 
that  with  seventeen  men  the  French  took  the  three  ships  anil  a  fort  named 
Churclii'l,  garrisoned  by  eighty-five  men. 

What  is  now  known  as  Fort  Churchill  was  not  built  until  1718  or  1721  ; 
there  was  then  no  s-uch  fort.  In  1689  d'iberville  returned  to  (Quebec  with  one 
trading  vessel.  TL.it  there  was  such  a  story  in  Quebec  is  proved  by  tlie  rambling 
letter  of  one  le  Sicur  Paler  [14  November,  16S9  ;  MS.  V.,  2nd  .Series,  p.  53-70], 
who  relates  that  he  heard  the  slory  from  a  M.  ile  liellefeuilie,  who  had  arrived  in 
June  of  that  year,  and  was  the  author  nf  this  statement.  It  u  difficult  to  establish' 
the  ^pot  where  the  scene  could  have  taken  place.  Originally  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  iiad  seven  Forts.  [.Memoir  Ululated,  Powiiall  .M.'^.  I.,  page  79.]  Port 
NeLson  held  by  the  Company  at  this  dale  ;  the  forts  in  James'  Bay  ;  Rupert, 
Hayes,  .and  Albany  in  possession  of  the  French  ;  Charleston  Island,  which  the 
French  had  taken.  There  were  also  the  two  trading  ports,  mention  uf  which  is 
rarely  made.  One  at  Caiie  Henrietta-Maria,  and  New  Severn,  between  Poit 
Nelson  and  Fort  .Alb.xny.  According  to  Baccpieville  de  la  Potherie,  the  English 
themselves  burned  New  Severn  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
He  Frontenac  returned  to  Canada  after  the  Lachine  massacre,  to  find  the  country 
in  a  (lespciaie  condiiion  ;  he  would  gladly  have  reported  to  the  K'lig  any  such 
fortunate  event.  There  is,  however,  no  allusion  to  it  by  him,  nor  is  any  lo  be 
found  in  any  MS.  No  evidence  exi.iis  lo  establish  that  this  remarkable  proceeiling 
ever  happened. 

§  .Ante  Vol.  11.,  p.  206. 
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not  proceeded  with.  Du  Tast  in  "  le  Hazardeux  "  arrived  at 
Quebec,  to  represent  that  his  vessel  was  old,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  ice,  and  that  his  crew  was  wearied  out,  and  without 
clothinj^  to  sustain  the  extreme  cold.  The  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  naval  officers  and  pilots  ;  from  their 
report,  de  Frontenac  came  to  the  decision*  that  "  le  Hazard- 
eux "  could  not  be  placed  in  condition  in  proper  time  for 
the  voyage  ;  Du  Tast  was  accordingly  directed  to  cruise  in 
the  gulf  and  ihe  entrance  to  the  river  as  a  protection  against 
the  English  privateers. 

In  1693,  a  similar  difficulty  occurred.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
d'Iberville  arrived  from  France  in  "  Le  Poli,"  with  "I'liidis- 
cret "  commanded  by  Marin.  It  was  proposed  that  with  a 
company's  ship,  they  should  proceed  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
winter  there  ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  seize  the 
vessels  as  they  arrived  from  England.  The  order,  however, 
being  positive  that  "  le  Poli "  should  return  to  France  the 
same  )'car,  it  was  propo.sed  to  substitute  the  "  Mary-Sara," 
an  English  vessel  which  had  been  taken  by  d'Iberville,  and 
that  she  should  accomj^any  "I'lndiscret"  ;  likewise  to  replace 
any  seamen  feeble  from  ill-health  or  advanced  age  by  young 
Canadians  to  the  number  of  fifty.  The  Company  undertook 
to  find  the  men,  and  to  provide  eleven  months'  additional 
provisions.  D'Iberville,  however,  did  not  consider  that  "I'ln- 
discret," which  was  a  twenty-four  gun  ship,  in  addition  to  her 
own  crew  of  eighty  men,  could  safely  carry  the  fifty  addi- 
tional Canadians  which  were  to  be  added  to  her  strength,  and 
an  increased  amount  of  stores.  The  "  Mary-Sara "  was  a 
small  craft  of  ninety  tons,  unarmed,  a  bad  sailer,  and  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  "I'lndiscret."  The 
m-itter  having  been  referred  to  a  board,  it  was  decitled  that 
"  le  Poli "  should  be  sent  back  to  I'^ance,  and  that  the  other 
ves.sels  being  unfit,  the  expeilition  should  be  deferred."!* 

•  "  Pi'cision  prise  par  .MM.  de  Frontenac  et  ile  Ch.nnipigny  au  sujet  d'une 
expMition  du  Sieur  du  Tast  dans  la  Haie  d'  Hud>on,"  16  July,  1691.  I'arl.  M.S. 
2nd  Series,  VI.,  69. 

t  I.etire  de  M.M.  de  Frontenac  et  de  Chanipigny  sur  m\  projet  d'attai(ue  du 
fort  Nelson,  4  November,  1693.     Pari.  MS.,  2iul  Series,  VI.,  p.  247. 
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commanded  by  de  Serigny,  reached  Quebec  ;  they  left  on 
the  lOth  of  August,  to  arrive  in  Hudson's  Bay  before  Fort 
York  on  the  20th  of  September.  Whatever  inay  have  been 
the  position  of  the  forts  constructed  in  1682,  and  from  the 
confused  narrative  of  this  date  the  fact  cannot  be  stated,  the 
fort  which  the  French  were  to  attack  had  been  constructed  by 
the  Fnglish  on  the  more  southern  of  chc  two  rivers,  now 
called  Hayes  River,  within  less  than  six  miles  of  its  mouth. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure  with  four  bastions,  armed  with  six 
swivel  guns  and  fifty  cannon.  Gej-er,  who  was  its  governor, 
however  useful  in  his  commercial  relations,  was  not  a  soldier, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  defence  should 
be  conducted. 

D'Iberville  landed  his  force  and  commenced  the  siege. 
With  a  man  of  experience  and  commanding  ability  opposed 
to  him,  his  position  at  that  season  would  not  have,  been 
without  danger.  Early  in  the  siege  his  brother,  de  Chateau- 
guay,  the  fifvh  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  rc[)el  a  sortie.  The  attack  was  continued  until  the 
9th  of  October,  showing  that  neither  Gc\'er  nor  his  small 
garrison  were  wanting  in  courage.  At  this  da^*^  d'Iberville 
demanded  a  capitulatior..  Geyer  consented  to  surrender  on 
certain  conditions  :  that  the  officers  should  remain  in  the  fort 
during  winter,  and  their  clothing  and  papers  should  be 
respected  ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  they  should 
be  taken  to  France,  and  thence  carried  to  l^ngiand.  The 
capitulation  was  made  on  the  14th  of  October.  The  I-'rench 
changed  the  name  to  Fort  Bourbon,  and  as  the  surrender  took 
place  on  Saint  Theresa  day,*  they  gave  that  name  to  the  river. 

The   fort   was   well   stored   with   provisions,  and   both   the 


*  "  Le  Fort  fut  nomine  Bourbon  et  la  riviere  sur  laquelle  il  est  situ^  fiit  nommce 
Riviere  SaiiUe  'riicrcse  a  cause  que  le  fort  fut  rt'iluit  sous  Toboissance  des  Fran(,"ais 
le  jour  de  Sainte  Ther^se  le  14  Octobre."  Relation,  \c.,  par  M.  Jereniie, 
Recueil  de  Vi>ya(jes  au  Nord,  Anisierdani,  1732.  Tliis  statoiuenl  sets  at  rest  all 
question  as  to  the  date  when  the  French  nomenclature  was  first  applied.  Subse- 
quently Jeiemie  w.-is  in  command  of  the  fort  for  six  years,  and  in  1714,  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  ceded  it  to  the  English. 
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French  and  English  were  sufficiently  supplied  through  the 
winter.  The  scurvy,  however,  appeared  among  the  F'rench, 
when  Tilly,  the  lieutenant  of  "le  Poli,"  ten  of  her  crew,  and 
nine  Canadians  died.  D'Iberville  wintered  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  did  not  leave  for  Quebec  until  July,  1695,  having  placed 
de  la  Foret  in  charge  of  the  fort  with  si.xty-four  Canadians 
and  six  Iroquois.  At  some  period  of  his  expedition  he 
re-took  the  three  forts  of  James'  Bay  ;  thus  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1695  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Bay  was  in  possession  of  the 
French. 

In  1696  an  expedition  left  England  to  regain  possession  of 
these  waters.  It  consisted  of  the  King's  ships,  the  "  Bona- 
venture,"  Captain  Allen,  and  the  "  Seaford."  They  sailed 
directly  to  Fort  Nelson.  The  French  commander  could  offer 
little  resistance,  and  surrendered  on  the  31st  of  August,  1696. 
The  French  garrison  was  placed  on  the  vessels  and  carried 
prisoi>crs  to  England,  among  them  the  governor  de  la  Foret, 
and  Jcremie,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  fort,  and 
has  left  us  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  tho.se  day.s.  With  the 
war  vessels  was  a  merchantman,  named  the  "  Deering."* 
Captain  Allen  also  took  the  forts  in  James'  Bay.  On  his  way 
home  the  "  Bonaventure  "  encountered  the  French  privateer 
of  fifty  guns,  the  "  Marie-Rose."  Allen,  the  commander  of 
the  "  Bonaventure,"  was  killed  in  the  action,  and  the  "  Marie- 
Rose  "  escaped.  The  whole  of  Hudson's  Bay  was  once  more 
an  English  possession. 

The  war  had  now  lasted  eight  years,  and  the  French  king 
had  made  indirect  proposals  of  peace.  It  was  while  these 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on  that  the  French  prisoners 
returned  to  France.  Without  delay  a  squadron  was  des- 
patched to  America,  consisting  of  "  le  Pelican,"  "  le  Palmier," 
"  le  Wesp,"  "  le  Profond  "  and  "  le  Violent."  Its  destination 
was  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  York. 
The  ships  reached  Newfoundland  on  the  19th  of  May,  1697. 


•  The  vessel  so  named  is  here  spoken  of  as  an  ordinary  craft ;  in  the  engage- 
ment with  d'lljerville  of  1697  the  "Deering"  is  described  as  having  thirty-two 
guns. 
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They  found  d' Iberville  at  I'laccntia.  Me  had  been  sent  by 
de  IVontcnac  to  effect  the  entire  destruction  of  every  thing 
which  interfered  with  I'>cnch  interests,  and  to  uprof)t  all 
settlement  on  the  island.  The  l-'rench  onl)'  held  Placentia, 
while  the  English  were  established  at  Saint  John's  and  around 
the  coast. 

After  taking  Pemaquid,*  d' Iberville  had  sailed  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  was  reinforced  by 
fifty  men  sent  from  Quebec.  At  Placentia  there  were  several 
vessels  from  Saint  Malo,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  St. 
John'.s.  The  place  was  without  a  soldier  ;  it  was  taken  and 
burned,  and  left  in  ruins.  There  were  settlements  of  fishermen 
along  the  coast  engaged  in  their  occupations  ;  scattered  in 
knots  of  huts  along  the  east  shore,  leading  a  life  as  primitive 
as  can  be  imagined.  Mere  and  there  were  insignificant  ham- 
lets, in  which  some  few  families  were  gathered.  l"he  only 
difficult)-  and  privation  which  d'lberville  experienced  was  in 
moving  from  place  to  place.  No  resistance  was  offered  ;  the 
fishicrmen  were  unarmed  and  without  organization.  ]\Iany 
were  slain,  many  pri.soncrs  were  taken,  the  total  number  being 
named  at  some  hundreds,  but  the  prisoners  could  not  be 
guarded,  ajiid  a  great  number  escaped  shortly  after  their 
.seizure  ;  only  a  few  of  them  were  carried  to  Placentia.-f- 

It  was  to  this  place  d'lberville  returned  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  from  France.  It  was  directed  principally 
against  Fort  York,  which  had  now  assumed  much  conse- 
quence, and  was  held  of  great  importance  to  French  interests, 
owing  to  its  command  of  the  trade  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  furnished  a  second  outlet  to  the  furs  obtained  on  the  great 
plains  which  extend  to  the  Rock\'  mountains,  and  in  this 
respect  created  a  rivalry  to  the  route  by  Lake  Superior.  The 
force  sent  to  take  possession  of  Fort  York  might  be  considered 
irresistible.  D'lberville  was  placed  in  command  of  "  le  Peli- 
can,"  de   Serignan   of  "  le  Palmier;"    "  le  Wcsp "  and    "  le 

*  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  378-9. 

t  Vide  .nl  the  end  of  this  liook  llie  narrative  of  d'lljerville's  operations  in 
Newfoundland  between  September,  1696,  and  Marcii,  1697. 
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Profond,"  both  war  vessels,  with  a  store  ship,  followed.  They 
left  Placcntia  in  July,  and  found  Hudson's  Straits  full  of  ice. 
The  store  ship  was  lost.  The  vessels  became  separated,  and 
■"  le  Pelican  "  made  for  the  rendezvous  at  Port  Ncl.son. 

"  Le  Pelican  "  was  the  first  to  reach  Hudson's  Bay,  and  she 
came  within  a  few  leagues  of  Fort  York  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. D'Iberville,  however,  remained  at  some  distance 
from  the  fort,  waiting  for  her  consorts  ;  and  guns  were  fired 
from  the  fort  evidently  as  signals  to  his  ship,  as  to  that  of  a 
friend.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  three  vessels  appeared  in 
the  offing,  which  in  the  first  instance  d' Iberville  supposed  to 
be  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived, for  his  signals  remained  unanswered,  and  he  at  once 
conjectured,  tliat  the  three  vessels  sailing  towards  him  were 
those  of  an  enemy. 

D'Iberville  had  no  alternative  but  to  trust  to  his  courage 
and  seamanship.  The  strength  of  tliese  vessels  he  could  not 
tell,  but  he  unhesitatingly  determined  to  engage  them.  In- 
deed, no  other  course  was  open  to  him  ;  he  was  between  the 
fort  and  the  advancing  ships,  and  he  had  to  surrender  or 
fight.     His  stout  heart  never  failed  him  for  a  moment. 

D'Ibervillc's  own  account  of  this  action  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  exagerated  statements  which  have  been  published 
in  modern  times.  At  half-past  nine  he  raised  his  anchor,  and 
sailed  to  meet  the  advancing  vessels  ;  an  act  of  determination 
shewing  his  resolute  character  and  his  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  his  crew.  Seeing  that  they  were  English,  he  says  :  "I 
prepared  to  fight  them."  He  tells  us,  that  he  had  to  meet  a 
ship  of  fifty  guns  and  two  vessels  of  thirty-two  guns.  The 
"  Hampshire  "  was  undoubtedly  a  war  ship  of  fifty  guns.  I 
can  find  no  proof  that  the  other  two  vessels  w  ere  more  than 
merchantmen,  the  "Hudson's  Bay"  and  the  "Deering."  Le 
Roy  de  la  Potheric,  who  was  on  d'Iberville's  vessel,  has  likewise 
given  a  narrative  of  the  action.  He  describes  the  "  Hudson's 
Ba)' "  as  unable  to  make  any  attempt  to  save  the  crew  of  the 
"Hampshire"  after  she  sank,  as  she  had  goods  on  board  to  I 
the  value  of  15,000  crowns  of  furs.     Oldmixon  speaks  of  a  1 
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merchantman,  the  "Deering,"  present  with  the  "Bonaventure" 
the  previous  year,  when  the  fort  was  taken  by  the  ICnglish. 
The  two  vessels  were  probably  armed  merchantmen,  and  if 
not  formidable  antagonists  in  themselves,  might  have  rendered 
great  assistance  during  the  contest. 

As  the  ves.sels  came  nearer,  cannon  .shots  were  exchanged. 
We  learn  from  d' Iberville  that  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of 
the  "  Pelican  "  were  damaged,  and  that  seven  cannon  shots 
struck  her  hull  below  water  mark,  causing  .ierious  leakage, 
kept  down  with  difficulty,  owing  to  two  pumps  having  been 
broken  in  the  engagement.  D'Ibervillc  relates  that  "  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  reached  the  two  ships  of 
thirty-two  guns,  firing  into  them  volleys  at  a  very  short  range 
to  cripple  them,  and  to  prevent  them  assisting  the  fort.  The 
large  vessel  advancing  to  me,  and  I  upon  her  under  the  two 
top  sails,  having  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  lee  battery,  I 
arrived  to  the  leeward  of  her,  all  my  guns  pointed  low,  to  sink 
the  ship.  Passing  yard  to  yard,  the  shelter  of  his  sails  allowed 
mv  vessel  to  right  herself.  I  fired  mv  broadside,  and  sank 
her  immediately,  the  vessel  not  passing  onward  three  lengths. 
I  first  turned  upon  the  '  Hudson's  Ba\- '  to  board  her,  but  she 
struck."  The  "Deering,"  although  pursued,  escaped  :  d'lber- 
ville  explaining  his  inability  to  overtake  her  by  the  damage 
to  the  rigging  of"  le  Pelican."  De  la  Potherie  tells  us  from  the 
fact  that  her  mainyard  was  broken,  pursuit  was  impossible. 
Moreover,  d'Ibervillc  desired  to  secure  his  prize,  the  "  Hudson's 
Bay,"  which  might  otherwise  have  gained  the  entrance  to  the 
ri\er. 

The  sea  had  been  exceedingly  rough  during  the  action,  and 
its  condition  was  such  that  no  boat  could  be  launched  ;  the 
explanation  given  whj-  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  an}-  of 
the  crew  of  the  "  Hampshire." 

Jeremie's  account  of  the  action  is  to  the  effect,  that  on  "  le 
Pelican's  "  first  volley  one  of  the  vessels  struck  without  daring 
to  move.  D'Iberville  next  ranged  himself  abreast  of  the 
Admiral,  as  he  describes  the  "  Hampshire,"  a  ship  of  fifty 
[guns,  against  which  he  sent  a  broadside  so  well  directed,  and 
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with  such  success,  that  before  tlicj-  had  time  to  change  tack, 
they  saw  the  half  of  tiie  sails  of  the  English  ship  in  the  water, 
and  she  sank  to  the  bottom. 

I  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  d'Ibcrville's  gallantry  and 
seamanship.  No  one  but  a  man  of  great  qualities,  with  his 
single  ship,  would  have  sailed  to  meet  the  three  advancing 
vessels  of  an  enemy,  of  the  strength  of  which  he  must  have 
been  ignorant,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  handled  his  ship  as  only 
a  first-class  seaman  would  do.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the 
evidence  that  the  "  Hampshire  "  was  struck  by  a  squall  and 
capsized.  Nautical  men  tell  me  that  no  broadside  with  the 
guns  of  that  date  could  so  instantaneously  sink  a  ship  o(  this 
size.  I  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  service 
and  experience  enable  them  best  to  determine  it.  This  may 
be  said  :  there  was  no  desperately  contested  action  as  has 
been  represented.  The  affair'  was  only  a  matter  of  some 
minutes.  One  man  was  killed  on  board  the  "  Pelican,"  and 
seventeen  onlv  were  wounded.* 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  and  8th  a  furious  storm  followed. 
The  cold  was  severe,  the  rigging  was  covered  with  hoar-frost. 

•  In  the  celebrated  action  between  the  "  Shannon  "  and  the  "Chesapeake," 
off  Boston  Harbour,  on  the  i>t  of  June,  1814,  the  riylu  Listed  eleven  minutes; 
four  minutes  afterwards  the  colours  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  were  hauled  down. 
The  "Shannon,"  out  of  a  crew  <if  306,  lost  twenty-four  killeii  and  twenty-nine 
wounded.  The  "Chesapeake,"  out  of  a  crew  of  3S1,  had  forty-seven  killed  and 
ninety-nine  wounded,  the  latter  nund)er  was  sub.'>e(iuently  increased  by  nearly 
twenty  men. 

D'Ibcrville's  account  of  the  action  is  to  be  found  in  Pari.  MS.  2nd  Series, 
Vol.  \'III.,  p.  240,  It  is  addressed  to  the  Minister,  dated  from  Tort  Saint  Louis 
[Fort  Hayes],  8  November,  1697.  I  give  the  orifjinal  text  :  "  A  une  heure  ajires 
midi  ayant  arrive  sur  les  deux  de  32  canons,  leur  donnant  des  volees  de  fort  pies 
pour  les  desemparer  et  niettre  hors  d'etat  de  secourir  le  fort.  Le  gros  venant  a 
moy,  et  moy  .i  lui  sur  les  deux  iiumiers,  ayant  de  la  peine  a  me  servir  de  la  bat- 
terie  de  dessous  le  vent,  j'arrivai  sous  le  vent  de  lui,  tout  mon  canon  pointe  h 
couler  bas  passant  verijue  a  vergue,  I'abri  de  ses  voiles  faisant  dresser  mon  vaisseau, 
je  lui  lirai  ma  burdee  et  le  coulai  bas  sur  le  champ,  ne  lixisant  pas  trois  fois  s.i 
longueur  de  cliemin.  Je  tournai  d'abonl  aussiiot,  et  fus  sur  le  Hudson- Hay,  pour 
I'aborder,  c[ui  etait  le  jilus  propre  pour  entrer  dans  les  rivieres,  qui  amena,  ne 
voulant  pas  attenilre  I'abordage.  Je  chassai  sur  I'autre  qui  luyoit  au  nord-esl, 
n'etant  encore  f|u'a  portee  de  canon  tie  luy,  allant  aussi  bien  que  nioi,  (|ui  n'osois 
forcer  de  voiles  ayant  plusieurs  haubans  coupes  et  beaucoiip  de  niameuvres  et  sopt 
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The  "  I'elican "  lay  at  anchor  about  two  leagues  from  the 
shore.  About  midnight  she  broke  in  the  middle,  rapidly 
filling  with  water,  and  became  a  complete  wreck.  The 
"Hudson's  liay"  shared  the  same  fate.  Both  vessels  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  twcnty-threeof  their  crews  were  drowned. 
So  soon  as  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  French  squadron 
arrived,  which  was  on  the  9th,  steps  were  taken  to  attack  the 
fort.  The  guns  and  bombs  were  landed.  On  the  10th 
batteries  were  erected,  and  for  three  daj-s  the  fort  was  bom- 
barded. It  was  mounted  only  by  guns  of  slight  calibre,  and 
their  fire  was  .soon   overpowered.     Ba\-lc\-,  the  commander, 


coup.s  de  canon  a  I'eau,  qui  m'en  donnaient  plus  que  je  ne'n  pouvais  pomper. 
Ayant  eu  deux  pompes  crevees  dans  le  cumliat,  je  revirai  de  hord  et  fus  aniarincr 
le  Hudson  Hay." 

Jeremie's  account  is  found  in  the  "  Recueil  de  \'oyages  du  Xord  contenant 
diverges  Me  moires,"  etc.,  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1732,  HI.,  p.  330:  "  Ensuite  il 
preta  le  cnte  a.  TAmiral  qui  etait  de  50  canons  conire  laciuelle  il  lit  tirer  sa  voice 
si  a  propos  et  avec  tant  <le  succes,  qu'avant  (|u'ils  eussent  le  tenqis  de  chanjjer  de 
bord  ils  virent  la  moitie  des  voilures  de  I'Anglais  dans  I'eau  et  couler  a  funds 
devant  un  autre  compatriote,  qui  ne  pensa  ]ilus  qu"a  se  sauver  voyant  un  tel 
dehris."    Jeremie  was  present  in  "  le  Pelican." 

De  H»ci|ueville  de  la  I'otherie  in  his  "  Ilistnire  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale, 
1722,  writes  as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  action,  and  gives  an  entirely  different 
account  to  that  of  d'llierville,  and  describes  the  engagement  as  lasting  three  hours 
and  a  half.  His  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Hampshire"  accords  with  the 
other  authorities:  "  nos  canons  etaient  puintez  si  .apropos  qu'ils  firent  un  efet 
[sic]  admirable,  car  nous  ne  fumes  pas  plutot  separez  I'un  de  I'autre  que  I'Ham- 
shier  sombra  dans  la  moment  sous  voile."  The  letter,  however,  in  which  the 
action  is  dc>cribed  [Letter  IV.,  L,  j).  S9]  is  taken  from  the  letter  of  Le  Roy  de  la 
Potherie,  Controleur  de  Montreal,  "  Fort  de  Bourbon,  iS  septemltre."  [Pari.  MS,, 
2nd  Series,  NTH.,  p.  119-134.]  No  record  apjiears  that  such  is  the  case;  the  fact, 
however,  is  established  that  while  the  remaining  letters  are  addressed  to  "  .Mon- 
sieur," in  this  instance  the  prefix  is  "  Mon  Cousin  "  ;  and  the  writer  proceeds  to 
state  the  relationship  :  the  f\ther  of  de  P>acqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Governor  of 
Guadalou])e,  having  been  his  cousin.  Il  is  therefore  on  the  authority  (jf  Le  Roy 
de  la  Potherie  that  the  narrative  must  be  accepted. 

Oldmixon  in  his  "  British  Kmpire  in  America,"  170S,  tells  us:  "In  the 
year  1697,  the  "Hamiishire"  frigat  and  "Owners  Love"  fire  ship,  two  of  the 
King's  ships  were  lost  in  the  Hay,  and  all  the  the  men  drown'd.  Indeed,  the  ice 
renders  it  so  dangerous  that  the  commerce  seems  to  be  not  worth  the  risk  that  is 
run  for  it.  Whether  these  two  ships  ran  against  those  frozen  mouiilains  that  float 
in  that  sea,  or  foundered,  is  not  known  ;  but  'tis  certain  they  were  lost  and  all  the 
men  perish'd." 
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made  what  defence  was  possible  ;  but  his  position  was 
desperate,  and  he  could  look  to  no  assistance  from  Isnglaiid. 
The  season  was  advancing;  into  the  months  during  which 
navi^Mtion  in  these  northern  waters  is  dangerous.  Already, 
in  the  storm  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  September,  the  cold  had 
been  intense.  Bayley's  one  chance  was  that  the  I'rench,  in 
their  desire  to  avoid  the  bad  weather  of  some  weeks  later,  and 
bciiifT  unprepared  to  continue  the  attack  during  winter,  would 
take  their  departure  and  abandon  the  siege.  On  the  other 
hand,  d'Ibervillc,  anxious  to  return  to  Canada  with  the 
vessels,  was  willing  to  give  more  favourable  conditions  than 
he  otherwise  might  have  done.  .After  having  been  three 
times  summoned,  the  last  time  with  the  threat  that  the  place 
would  be  stormed,  Bayley  surrendered  on  the  13th,  marching 
out  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying  ;*  it  would  appear 
unconditionally,-t'e.\ceptiiig  this  mark  of  respect  being  granted 
to  the  garrison.  Originally  the  strength  of  this  force  was 
thirt}--fivc,  but  it  had  been  increased  by  seventeen  of  the  crew 
belonging  to  the  "Hudson's  liay,"  saveil  from  the  wreck. 
Thus  the  nuinber  which  surrendered  was  fifty-two. 

In  the  storm  of  the  7th  and  8th  "le  Palmier"  lost  her 
rudder.  As  Hudson's  Bay  contains  no  haril  wood  1)\-  which 
it  could  be  replaced,  she  wintered  at  Port  Nelson  ;  a  rudder 
was  sent  from  I'rance  the  following  j-ear.  On  the  14th  the 
remaining  vessels,  "  le  I'rofond "  and  "  le  W'esp,"  left  for 
home. ;J:  Ue  ]\Iartigny,  cousin  of  d'Iberville,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  fort  with  thirty  Canadian  volunteers,  under 
de  Boisbrian,  and  twenty  soldiers.  Captain  de  Saint  Denys 
was  also  in  command  of  a  coni[)any  of  fifty  men. 

The  garrison  and  seamen,  made  prisoners,  ninelN-four  in 
number,  were  taken  to  h'rance. 

During  the  period  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
negotiations   for  the    treaty  of  Ryswick  were  brought  to  a 

*  Roy  lie  la  I'oterie. 

+  "  lis  se  rendirent  sans  C.ipitulation."     Jeremie. 

*  D'Iberville  found  an  old  vessel,  the  "  Albemarle,"  which  he  utilised  to  take 
to  the  ships  the  furs  found  in  the  fort,  and  to  carry  water  and  provisions.  On 
one  of  her  trips  she  sank,  laden  with  beaver  skins. 
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close.  The  treaty  was  sij^ned  the  20th  of  September,  1697. 
The  principle  was  laid  down  [Art.  V'll.]  that  all  countries, 
islands,  forts,  and  colonies  possessed  before  the  war  by  each 
I'ower,  anil  coiujuered  during  the  war,  should  be  rest(jred. 
Hy  Art.  \'I1I.,  "the  possession  of  those  places  which  are 
taken  b\-  the  h'rench  diirinLj  the  peace  that  precedeil  this 
present  war,  and  were  re-taken  by  the  I'jiijlish  during  this 
war,  shall  be  left  to  the  {'"rench."  "The  capitulation  niaile  by 
the  I'Ji^lish  on  tin-  5th  Se[)teniber,  1696,  shall  be  observed 
according'  to  its  form  and  tenor ;  the  merchanilizes  therein 
mentioned  shall  be  restoretl,  the  Governor  at  the  fort  taken 
there  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  if  it  l)c  not  already  done." 

ICxcept  for  this  special  provision,  the  whole  of  Hud.son's 
Hay  would  have  been  ceded  to  the  I'rench.  hy  the  ei^rhth 
clause  they  claimed  the  forts  in  James'  Haj-,  taken  in  16S6. 
Hy  the  seventh  tluy  exacted  Port  Xel.son,  of  which  the)'  were 
in  possession.  Thus  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  "  the  Adven- 
turers" of  the  Hudson's  Ha\-  Coinpanj-  held  one  fort  only,  l"'ort 
Albany,  and  shortly  after  the  peace  they  addressed  a  memoir* 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  stron^l)-  expressed  the  opinion 
that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed.  In  Kini;  William's  day 
the)' had  asked  that  the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  defined. +  The)-  proposed  that  the  River  Albany 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ri\er  Rupert  on  the  east,  shoukl  l)e  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  countries.  They  had  previously 
sui,fgested  *  on  the  cast  coast  "Hudson's  River,  vulgarl)' called 
"Canute  River,"  which  I  assume  to  he  the  I'Last,  Main,  or  Stude 
River,  north  of  the  49th  parallel  should  be  the  limit,  ("oni- 
missioncrs  had  been  named  to  adjust  the  differences  as  to  the 
relative  ri'dits  of  the  two  Crow  ns.     It  is  stated  in  this  memoir 


*  I'ownall,  MS.,  I.,  p,  79.  This  memoir  is  r.iul.iteil.  It  «as  written  after 
the  (Jueen's  accession  in  1 702,  certainly  before  1709.  It  is  there  stated  "  that  the 
Company  found  their  interest  not  comiirehended  in  the  treaty  of  Ky^\vick,  whicll 
they  are  far  from  attributing  to  any  want  of  care  in  that  ijracious  I'rince  of  liis 
Kingdom's  honour  and  trade,  and  rather  thinl<  their  right  and  claim  was  then 
overweiglied  hy  matter  of  higiier  consequence  depending  in  that  juncture." 

t   10  July,  1701.      Pownall  M.S.,  IV.,  p.  187. 

;  20  July,  1 701.      Townall  NFS.,  IV.,  p.  189. 
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that  at  the  meeting  of  the  commissioticrs,  the  Company  "  set 
forth  the  utuloubted  ri^lit  of  the  Crown  of  Knj,flaiul  to  the 
whole  Bay  and  Streij^hts  of  I  ludsoii,  aj^'ainst  whicli  nothing 
but  sophistry  and  cavil  were  offereil  on  the  French  side,  and 
the  matter  remained  uiuieterniineil." 

In  answer  to  these  applications  the  company  w£is  directed* 
to  lay  before  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta- 
tions "whatever  they  may  think  fit  to  offer  in  relation  to  the 
trade  and  security  of  that  place."  These  instructions  were 
acted  upon  with  the  j^^reater  readiness,  owinjf  to  the  inimical 
relations  between  France  and  Fngland.  James  II.  had  died 
at  Saint  Germaiiis  in  September  of  the  j)recediny;  jear,  and 
Louis  XIV.  had  acknowledjjed  his  son  as  James  III.,  king  of 
England.  Parliament  had  met  the  last  day  of  December, 
and  both  houses  had  unmistakably  shown  thee.xtcnt  to  which 
the  national  feeling  had  been  aroused,  by  this  impolitic  and 
needless  insult.  The  king  was  still  ill,  but  his  recovery  was 
in  no  way  generally  despaired  of  It  was  not  until  the  last 
days  of  h'ebruary,  that  a  fall  from  his  horse  accelerated  his 
death.  The  Hudson's  Hay  Company  replied  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  this  general  feeling.  After  setting  forth  "the 
hardships  they  lie  under  by  the  late  treaty  of  Kyswick,"  they 
add  "  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  mourners  by  the 
peace."  The  members  described  themselves  as  "  being  by 
these  and  other  misfortunes  reduced  to  such  a  low  and  miser- 
able condition,  that  without  his  Majesty's  favour  and  assist- 
ance they  are  in  no  ways  able  to  keep  that  little  remainder 
they  arc  yet  pos.sessed  of  in  Hudson's  ]\nv  "  I'"inall}',  tiu  ) 
proposed   that  the  F'rench  shou'  '  d  b)-  a  force  of 

three  men-of-war,  one  bon^b  vr>  '  oldiers. 

We  have  in  the  abo\  oc*.-  %jip  acr  proof  of  the 
extreme  folly  of  Louis'  st.  iiment.i  ccognition  of  the  )-oung 
pretender  as  king  of  Kngland.  The  French  were  at  the 
time  virtually  in  entire  possession  v.f  Hudson's  Bay  ;  for  thc\ 
had  taken  means  to  make  the  ownership  of  F'ort  A      my  of 

•  9  January,  1702. 

tl9  January,  1702.  
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little  accDunt.  They  re-established  the  post  of  New  Severn, 
on  the  55th  parallel,  and  the>-  were  making;  evcr\-  exertion  to 
divert  the  trade  from  the  River  Alhaii)-.  The  inference  is, 
that  in  a  few  \ears  the  l""rench  would  have  so  reduced  the 
trade  at  that  fort,  that  the  post  would  have  been  abandoned, 
owini,' to  its  failure  to  be  profitable  ;  and  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Cf>mpany  would  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  onl\"  rij^hts,  then  possessed  by  the  conipan\' were  tliosc 
doubtfully  conferred  by  the  treat)-  of  R\-swick  ;  w  hile  the  rij^ht 
of  l*"rance  was  positiveh'  declared  to  the  forts  taken  before  the 
war,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  capitulation  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1696,*  which  <^ave  Fort  Albain-  to  the  I'.nj^lish.  l*'(>rt 
York,  held  by  the  French  since  1697,  was  claimed  as  a  posses- 
sion, held  ori},M'nall\-  by  the  French,  not  as  a  conquest.  It  was 
so  retained  until  the  treat)'  of  Utrecht.  It  was  not  until 
modern  times  that  the  fable  of  the  discovery  of  Iluilson's  Hay 
from  Lake  Superior,  or  the  Nelson  River,  b)-  the  early 
coinriirs  dc  hois,  has  been  disproved.f 

•  I  can  find  no  authority  for  assigning  the  "  Capitulation  made  by  the  English 
on  the  5th  September,  1696,''  to  Fort  Aliuny,  and  I  have  examined,  I  believe, 
every  record  at  the  public  disjiosal  in  Canada.  An  examination  of  the  dates 
sustains  the  view  that  it  can  have  no  other  reference.  The  vagueness  of  the 
expression  itself  is  also  a  source  of  difficulty.  In  my  humble  judgment  the  word 
"made"  shouM  read  "granted."  In  1696  the  P^nglisli  were  supreme  in  Hudson's 
Hay,  and  could  not  have  capitulated  a  fort  to  the  French.  Wlien  d' Iberville,  in 
1693.  with  "  le  Poli  "and  "la  Charente,"  took  I'ort  Nelson  from  (lever,  it  was 
the  only  p(Ut  in  jjossession  of  the  Kiiglish.  [MOuuiire  de  la  (Jompagnie  du  Xord, 
1693,  undated.  Pari.  M.S.,  2  Series,  \'I.,  p.  245:  "  ce  seul  port  [I'oit  Nelson] 
qui  resie  aux  Anglois.]  D'Iberville  winteied  in  Hudson's  Hay,  and  in  the  month 
of  July,  l(i')5' started  for  F'rance,  leaving  de  la  Foiet  in  chaige.  In  1696,  .Mien 
witii  the  "  Homventure,"  re-took  F'ort  York,  the  date  being  established  by  the 
articles  of  capitulation  of  the  31st  of  August.  After  the  treaty  of  Kyswick  the 
Company  retained  possession  of  one  fort  only,  Albany.  [Pownall  M.S.,  I\'., 
p.  191.]  I  ctmceive,  therefore,  that  the  capitulation  of  the  5th  September,  1696, 
can  only  be  assigned  to  Fort  Alliany  ;  and  it  was  this  fort  which  was  specially 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  clause,  which  gave  to  the  French,  the  places 
taken  by  them  during  the  peace,  that  preceded  the  war.  Otherwise,  France 
would  have  held  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Hay. 

The  fact  can  be  established  by  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  archives.  The  expe- 
rience in  Canada,  however,  is  that  informaiii)n  cannot  be  obtained  from  its  officials. 

t  The  writer  will  venture  the  remark  that  he  was  the  first  to  argue  in  confuta- 
tion of  thi>  statement.      "Canadian  Archivjology,  an  Essay,"  1886,  pp.  29-31. 
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At  this  period  the  pretensions  of  the  company  were  limited 
to  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  bay.  They  asketl  that  the 
boundary  between  the  English  and  French  should  run,  from  a 
spot  at  the  entrance  to  Davis  Straits  on  the  Labrador  Coasts 
known  as  Cape  Perdrix,  in  about  58  30'  latitude,  "to  the  great 
Lake  Miskosinke  at  Misloveny,  Lake  Mistissinnic,  dividing 
the  sar-'-'.e  into  two  parts."  This  statement  was  put  forth  in 
i/i„,  J.uring  the  jieriod  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  in 
progress,  after  Menager  had  signet!  the  eight  preliminary 
articles.*  Xo  mention  is  made  of  tiie  continuation  of  the 
boundary  from  this  point.  In  I7i4,i-  however.  thc\-  asked  that 
the  line  should  run  from  the  lake  "into  49  degrees  ncM'th  lati- 
tude," and  "that  latitude  be  the  limit."  Such  a  boundary,  after 
running  north  of  the  height  of  land  from  the  74th,  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  85th  degree  of  longitude,  strikes  Lake 
Superior  at  Xcpigon  River,  and  thence  passing  north  of  Rainy 
Lake,  meets  the  United  States  boundary  at  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  luiglish  com- 
missioners, who  reported  "  that  the  French  Commissaries  who 
are  here,  have  not  full  power  to  treat  on  those  matters."  :|:  No 
further  proceedings  arc  recorded. 

These  j)ropositions  on  the  part  of  the  company  evidently 
apply  alone  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  bay.  Xo  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  territory  west  of  the  ba}-.  Indeed, 
for  the  half-century,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
conquest,  I  can  fiiul  no  evidence  that  any  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Hud.son's  Bay  Company  to  colonize  an}'  portion  of  the 
country,  or  to  control  trade,  except  at  its  ports  in  Hudson's  Ha\'. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  peace,  the  company  was 
active  in  its  emleaxour  to  obtain  recognition  (jf  what  it 
held  to  be  its  rights.  .As  has  been  stated,  at  an  early  date 
after  the  treat)'  of  R\swick,  the  company  brought  its  case 
before  the  government,  and  nothing  can  be  more  depressed 
than    the    account   which  was    then    uiven    of  its    condition. 


♦  7  Kebruary,  I7r2.     Pownall  .MS.,  IV.,  p.  199. 

•f  4  Auijust,  17I.-.     Powimll  MS.,  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 

X  Letter  to  Loiil  Vi.scount  Bolingbioke,  iS  June,  1814.      Pownall  .MS.,  IV., 
p.  204. 
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From  1709  the  company  was  particular!)'  active,  and  the 
memorials  presented  to  the  [,'overnmcnt  were  both  urgent 
and  frccjuent.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  "  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,"  and  they  reported 
that  they  "  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  said  Company 
have  a  i,food  right  and  just  title  to  the  whole  Baj'  and 
Streights  of  Hudson."*  At  the  same  time  the  lords  recom- 
mended that  their  boundaries  be  settled,  adding,  "  it  will 
also  be  necessary  that  the  boundaries  between  His  Majesty's 
colonics  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  said  French  of 
Canada,  be  likewise  agreed  and  settled." 

The  tone  taken  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  during  the 
negotiations  with  regard  to  Hudson's  Bay  was  unmistakable  ; 
that  "  I'^-ance  should  restore  not  only  what  had  been  taken 
from  England,  but  also  all  that  Mngland  has  ever  possessed." 
By  the  tenth  clause  of  the  treaty,  Hudson's  Bay  was  ceded  to 
England,  "no  tracts  of  land  or  sea  being  excepted,"  as  well  as 
all  buildings  and  fortresses,  entire  and  undemolished,  with 
cannon,  ball  and  powder.  The  French  domiciled  there  were 
permitted  to  leave  with  merchandise,  goods  and  arms  ;  it  was 
likewise  set  forth,  that  in  a  year  the  limits  of  the  respective 
countries  should  he  traced  by  commissioners,  beyond  which 
^jritish  and  I'rench  subjects  should  be   forbidilen  to  pass. 

When  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  known,  the 
company  addressed  the  government  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Dartmouth  replied  with  little  delay  "  that  the  places  therein 
named,  belonging  of  right  to  British  subjects.  Her  Majesty 
did  not  think  fit  to  receive  any  act  of  cession  from  the  French 
King,  and  has  therefore  insisted  only  upon  an  order  from  that 
court  for  delivering  pos.session  to  such  persons  as  should  be 
authorised  b)'  Her  iVLajesty  to  take  it  ; "  b\-  this  means  the 
title  of  the  company  was  acknowledgetl.-f- 

This  course  left  the  compaii)'  precisel\-  in  the  position  it 
occupied  previous  to  an\-  disturbance  of  its  possessions.  Its 
rights  were  neither  added  to,  nor  diminished.     The  company 

•  Pownall  MS.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  200.     19th  of  February,  1713. 
+  Pownall  M.S.,  v.,  p.  201.      27  May,  1713. 
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consequently  appointed  Captain  James  Knit^ht  and  j\Ir.  Henry 
Kclsey  to  take  possession  of  this  property.  Captain  Knii^ht 
was  named  Governor  of  Fort  York,  and  he  received  it  from 
the  hands  of  M.  Jeremie,  who  had  held  it  on  the  part  of  the 
French  for  the  preceding  six  years. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  the  governor  and  company, 
"with  the  utmost  gratitude,  return  to  Your  IMajcst>-  their 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  great  care  \our 
Majesty  has  taken  for  them  by  the  Treaty,"  and  they  proceed 
to  claim  compensation  for  the  injuries  received  in  the  time  of 
peace.*  The  I-'rench  commissioners,  however,  were  without 
authority  to  treat  on  such  a  claim. 

England  was  again  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Hudson's  Ray. 
The  French  flag  disappeared  from  its  waters  except  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  until  i7iS2,  when  "  La  Perouse  "  appeared 
with  "Le  Sceptre,  74,"  "I'Astree,  36,"  and  "I'Fngageante,  iG" 
with  about  300  troops  and  artiller}'.  He  experienced  no 
resistance  in  taking  Fort  Churchill  and  I'ort  York  ;  and  he 
carried  awaj-  their  inmates  prisoners. 

The  forts  were  little  more  than  trading  stadons.  l^ven 
Fort  York  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  force  sufficient!)'  strong 
for  tbiC  attack,  with  heavy  artillcrj^  to  destroy  the  imperfect 
fortifications.  In  the  expedition  of  1686  the  French  had  only 
to  encounter  the  number  of  si.xty  men  divided  in  the  three 
forts  of  James'  Bay.  So  late  as  1747  the  whole  number 
emplox'cd  by  the  Company  in  every  branch  were  a  few  men 
in  excess  of  three  hundred  persons.  The  operations  of  the 
Company  in  Hudson's  ]3ay  have  partaken  of  much  of  this 
character  to  the  present  day.  The  territory  is  an  un[)opulated 
wilderness,  with  a  few  Indians,  visited  only  by  whalers,  and 
inhabited  only  by  the  men  of  the  companj'  clustered  at  the 
stations;  the  principal  of  which  is  Fort  Y(M'k,  the  early  Port 
Nelson  of  the  English,  and  Fort  l^ourbon  of  the  French. 
The  remaining  posts  are  Forts  Churchill  and  Severn  ;  in 
James'  Haj*,  Fort  Albany  and  Moose  Factory.  There  are  also 
smaller  forts  at  Martin's  Falls,  East  Main,  Rupert's  House;  and 
Fort  Chimo,  at  the  foot  of  Ungova  Bay,  in   Hudson's  Straits. 

•  I'ovvn.iU  MS.,  Vol.  IV.,  )).  203.      14  April. 
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NOTE  A. 

The  voyages  of  Railisson  have  been  published  by  ihe  "  Prince  Society," 
Bostiin,  in  the  volume  of  1885.  They  consist  of  three  distinct  MSS.  The  narra- 
tive containing  the  expedition  of  1682-3  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Kodd,  the  8th 
of  [uly,  jSjQ.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  the  work  of  value.  It  relates  to  the  first 
settlement  of  Fort  Bourbon  by  the  French,  and  was  possibly  written  from  the 
dictation  of  Kadisson.  It  is  the  account  which  I  have  followed  in  describing 
Radisson's  career.  It  is  of  importance,  for  even  with  its  confusion  of  narrative,  it 
sets  at  rest  much  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  concerning  this  voyage. 

The  second  MS.  relating  to  the  events  of  1684  was  bought  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
from  the  collection  of  "  Nicolai  Joseph  F'oucault,  comitis  cotisisioiiaiii."  It  is 
an  .idmiited  translation  from  the  French,  suggesting  it  was  the  language  which 
Radisson  wrote.  It  dwells  upon  the  part  taken  by  Radisson  in  obtaining  the 
re-transfer  of  Port  Nelson  to  the  English  by  young  Cliouart,  and  may  have  beer» 
written  to  be  submitted  to  Charles  II.  in  Radisson's  interest.  There  is  little  of 
special  importance  in  this  paper. 

The  four  voyages  from  i652tol664is  from  a  M.S.  in  the  Hodleian  library, 
sup|)used  to  have  belongeil  to  I'epys,  immortalised  by  his  diary.  On  the  theory 
of  its  genuineness  it  nas  been  suggested  that  it  was  written  for  Charles  II.  and 
given  by  Sir  Ceorge  Carteret,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  I'epys.  It  is  known  that 
on  I'epys'  death  his  .MSS.  were  dispersed.  .Many  were,  however,  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  collector,  Richard  Rawlinson. 

While  this  history  of  the  M.S.  is  given  by  the  editor  of  the  publications  of  the 
"  Prince  Society,"  in  no  way  he  establishes,  that  the  -M.S.  forme<l  one  of  the 
"Pepys'  Collection."  Put,  whatever  the  fact  in  this  respect,  it  is  a  document  with- 
out value.  It  gives  no  information,  and  there  is  everytliing  to  suggest  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  of  fiction,  to  be  classed  with  Captain  Jack  and  Moll  Flaggon. 
The  style  is  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the  time  when  the  text  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written,  and  is  disfigured  by  a  laboured  affectation,  the  reverse  of  all  that  is 
natural,  and  i>  entirely  different  to  that  of  the  other  n;uratives.  The  ilescri])tion 
of  the  pl.aces  visited  is  unintelligible.  At  the  period  when  this  account  is  stated 
to  luive  been  written,  the  greater  part  of  Canada  was  generally  well  known. 
Many  places  W(.  re  then  identilied  byname,  and  couid  have  been  so  describeil; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the  writer  only  copies  such  names  as  he  would  fnul  on  the 
maps  to  which  he  had  access.  His  de.-'Criplious  suggest  no  minute  knowledge  of 
the  localities.  Creatures  are  spoken  of,  which  never  existed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  No  names  are  given  of  prominent  individuals.  The  manners 
of  the  Indians  are  presented  difterently  to  what  we  know  them  to  have  been  : 
and  the  narrative  is  thioughout  deficient  in  that  tiiiile  information,  always  to  be 
traced  in  the  most  carelessly  written,  and  ill-digested  relation  of  genuine  travel, 

.After  having  honestly  gone  through  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of 
this  dreary  reading,  I  cannot  adduce  one  fact  which  struck  me,  except  that  by  his 
own  account  the  writer  had  visited  Turkey  and  Italy.  As  to  the  claim  ]nit  forth 
that  des  Grosellieis  and  Radisson  discovered  the  West  Coast  of  Hudson's  liay  by 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  North-West  Teriitory,  wot  of  Pake  Superior,  there  is 
not  a  sentence  in  the  book,  which  furnishes  ground  for  any  such  supposition. 
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Radisson's  own  narrative  establishes  the  reverse  of  an  abandonment  of  French 
for  English  interests.  He  describes  the  several  voyages  made  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company  from  1665  to  1674,  by  des  Groselliers  and  himself,  and 
we  learn  from  him,  that  finding  their  services  unappreciated,  they  resolved  to 
return  to  France.  In  1674,  both  he  and  des  Groselliers  received  encouragement 
from  Colbert  to  transfer  to  Versailles  the  information  which  they  possessed. 
Some  moi.  /  was  given  them,  and  they  obtained  pardon  for  their  connection  with 
the  English  Company ;  but  no  employment  was  offered  them.  In  consequence,  they 
went  to  Canada,  where,  Radisson  tells  us,  de  Frontenac  received  them  unfavour- 
ably, through  the  influence  of  Canadian  traders  ;  Ra  .isson  accordingly  returned  to 
France  *  and  joined  the  expedition  under  Comte  d'Estrees  to  Guinea  and 
Tobago.  On  his  return,  he  revisited  England,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
position  with  the  Company.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  went  back  to  France,  arriving 
in  15rest  the  12th  of  October,  1679.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  wife 
remaining  in  Englanil  injured  him  in  Paris.  When  in  England,  Radisson  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  John  Kirke,  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  tlie  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  He  was,  however,  referred  to  M.  de  Uelinzany,  who  suggested  that 
he  should  confer  with  de  la  Chesnaye,  then  in  France,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  Canadian  fur  trade.  De  la  Chesnaye  saw  the  advantage  of  obtaining  Radis- 
son's services.  As  the  latter  has  placed  on  record,  "he  proposed  tome  to 
undertake  to  establish  the  beaver  trade  in  the  great  Hay,  where  I  had  been  some 
years  before  on  account  of  the  English."  +  De  la  Chesnaye  suggested  that 
Radisson  should  visit  England,  to  learn  what  was  being  done  there,  a  proposition 
Radisson  acted  upon,  as  he  "had  some  remainder  of  hopes  to  find  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Company  somewhat  better  inclined  towards  him.*'  He  was  disappointed. 
Prince  Rupert  being  the  only  one  who  showed  him  kindness,  and  it  must  have 
been  only  a  few  months  before  the  prince's  death. +  On  Radisson's  return  to  Paris, 
he  found  that  de  la  Chesnaye  had  left  France,  so  he  followed  him  to  Canada.  On 
his  arrival  at  Quebec,  he  was  presented  to  de  Frontenac,  "  who  did  not  approve 
the  business."  Obtaining  a  pass  to  proceed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  New 
England,  Radisson  started  for  Acadia  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Governor,  where 
he  waited  for  instructions  from  de  la  Chesnaye. 

An  arrangement  had  been  entered  into,  that  de  la  Chesnaye  was  to  find  the 
capital,  and  Radisson  make  the  voyage,  receiving  as  his  share  one  fourth  of  the 
beaver.  In  the  spring  Radisson  went  to  Perce,  where  he  was  given  a  barque  of 
'"-fty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men;  and  where  des  Groselliers  had  arrived  in  a 
i),  rque  of  thirty  tons,  and  a  crew  of  lifteen  men. 

They   started   on   their  voyage  on    the    ilih   of  July,    1682;    the   crew  was 

*  His  presence  is  alluded  to  by  M.  Dudouyt  in  his  letter  to  liishop  de  Laval 
of  1679,  in  which  he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Sieur  Radisson  had  obtained 
nothing  ;  showiii;.;  that  Railisson's  presence  in  Canada  had  attracted  attention.  Hy 
the  same  letter  we  ni.iy  infer  that  .M.  de  Itelinzany  was  attached  to  the  household 
of  Colbert.     Can.  Arch.,  1S85,  p.  XCVIH. 

+  Prince  .Society,  Vol.  1SS5,  p.  256. 

J  Prince  Rupert  ilied  29  November,  16S2. 
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mutinous  ami  disconteiited,  and  douhls  -."sre  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  vessels.  In 
the  Straits  they  killed  a  large  while  bear,  and  tlie  men,  e.itinj;  the  flesh,  were  fear- 
fully ill,  "  wiih  headaches  and  loosenesse"  By  taking  orvietan,  then  held  to  he  a 
useful  antidote  against  jwison,  and  by  sweating,  the  men  recovered,  i)ut  all  the 
skin  peeled  oft".  Radisson  reached  the  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Hay  on  the  26th 
of  August ;  des  Groseiliers  on  the  7th  of  Seplemlier.  They  sailed  up  the  river 
fifteen  miles,  and  placed  their  vessels  in  safety  ;  iles  (Iroselliers  constructed  the 
buildings,  Radisson  explored  the  river.  On  the  1 2th  of  September,  liearing  the 
report  of  cannon,  Radisson  went  to  the  bay  and  observed  a  tent  on  an  island, 
shewing  that  there  were  settlers  unconnected  with  his  own  exjiedition.  He  learned, 
on  communicating  with  them,  that  they  were  from  New  England  ;  the  private 
venture  of  some  traders.  Their  ship  hatl  just  arrived  under  the  command  of  young 
Ciilham.  Radisson  claimed  priority  of  settlement,  stating  that  he  was  in  jiossession 
of  the  country  in  some  force.  As  he  recognised  young  tiilham  he  gave  him  leave 
to  remain.  He  describes  his  own  boasting,  patronising  manner  when  so  doing  ; 
at  the  same  time  forming  the  determination  in  his  own  mind,  when  opportunity 
offered,  to  sei/e  the  ship. 

The  foil  iwing  morning  a  second  ship  arrived  at  the  second  river,  on  which 
some  distance  up,  the  French  were  encamped.  It  belonged  to  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Company,  un<ler  the  command  of  the  elder  Gilham,  having  on  board  Mr.  Ihidger, 
sent  out  as  G<ivernor,  with  instructions  to  establish  a  permanent  trading  post.  In 
the  view  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  the  younger  (iilham  was  little  better 
than  a  pirate.  He  h;ul  no  commission,  and  he  was  visiting  waters  to  which  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company  claimeil  to  have  exclusive  right.  Radisson,  liowever, 
recognised  no  such  exclusive  pretensions  ;  he  tells  us  that,  when  he  knew  of  the 
arrival  of  Hridger,  although  he  had  only  three  men  with  him,  he  ordered  Hridger 
to  be  gone,  as  the  country  had  been  taken  possession  of,  for  the  King  of  France. 

Radisson's  narrative  from  this  <late  is  confused,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  took  place  between  this  time  an.l  the  spring.  He  him>elf  is  made  to  figure 
in  all  pre-eminence.  His  first  intercourse  with  Hridger 'could  not  have  been 
unfriendly,  for  he  ilined  on  board  the  luiglish  ship.  He,  however,  gave  the 
Governor  to  understand  "that  there  was  a  strong  parly  of  French  iiresent  up  the 
river."  Hridger,  nevertheless,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fori,  and  was 
ji.irticular  in  inquiring,  if  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  spot  visited  in  former  vears  bv 
Nelson. 

Radisson  went  back  to  his  settlement,  to  discuss  the  situation  with  iles 
Groseiliers  ;  fourteen  days  later  he  returned  to  the  bay.  From  the  carelessness 
with  which  Hridger's  ship  was  securetl  he  predicted  some  mi>fortune  to  it.  The 
New  England  captain  had  also  built  a  fort,  and  loM  Radision  th.it  he  had  greater 
fear  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  than  of  him.  Radisson  promised  his  ])rotection 
on  condition  that  the  captain  would  pass  for  a  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  he 
informed  the  younger  Gilliam  that  his  father  was  in  comm.ind  of  the  English  ship, 
and  even  arranged  a  meeting  between  father  and  son,  the  latter  going  in  disguise 
as  the  bearer  of  provisions. 

The  -iver  was  now  frozen,  and  Radisson  determined  to  seize  the  New  England 
ship  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Governor.  He 
learned  that  some  communication  was   taking  place  between  the  two  ships,  and 
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with  the  design  o{  seizing  as  prisoners  any  men  engaged  in  tlie  negotiation,  he 
sent  out  a  party  who  Inmight  in  two  men  almost  deail  witii  cold,  wiio  iiad  been 
despatched  l>y  Hridger  to  tiie  other  fort. 

During  this  period,  Radisson,  who  iiad  been  maintaining  civil  relations  with 
liridger,  sending  him  provisions  and  game,  learned  liiat  j'.ridger's  ship,  having  un 
board  the  captain,  lieutenant  and  fourteen  men  had  been  crushed  l)y  the  ice,  and 
all  the  crew  drowned.  Eighteen  of  the  men  were  on  shore.  Radisson  went 
down  to  Mridger  and  condoled  with  him  on  his  misfortune,  and  offered  to  lend 
him  "  one  of  our  barques  "  to  convey  him  in  the  spring  to  James"  Hay  ;  but  the 
ofl'er  was  declined.  From  liridger,  Radisson  went  to  ;.  ung  Gilliam,  and  persuaded 
him  to  visit  the  French  fort.  .After  a  week's  residence,  Gilhani  forme<l  a  true 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  French,  which  he  had  greatly  overrated.  Having 
no  suspiciim  of  ill-treatment,  Gilham  expressed  his  intention  of  commencing  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  spring.  lie  also,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  struck  one  of  the  men. 
All  this  was  submitted  to  by  Radisson,  in  view  of  the  plans  he  had  formed  ;  but 
in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Gilham  uttered  some  disres])ectful  words  against  "the 
best  of  kings.  I  called  him,"  says  Radisson,  "  jiittyful  Dogg.'  Hard  words 
were  interchanged,  when  young  (iilhain  talked  of  leaving.  Upon  which,"  continues 
Radisson,  "  I  told  the  young  foole  that  I  brought  him  from  his  fort,  and  would 
carry  him  thither  again  when  I  pleas'd,  not  when  he  like<l. '  Voung  Gilham  was 
a  prisoner,  and  he  then  learned  the  death  of  his  father.  The  following  morning, 
he  was  told  by  Radisson  that  he  had  sent  out  a  party  to  take  possession  of  the  ship 
and  fort.  The  fort  contained  nine  men,  who,  by  Radisson's  account,  were  glad  to 
be  free  of  the  younger  Gilham's  rule.  One  of  them,  however,  escaped,  and 
notilieil  liridger  of  what  was  taking  place.  On  that  same  night,  Hridgcr  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  vessel.  Radisson  asked  some  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  proceeding.  There  does  not  ai)pear,  however,  to  have  been  a 
quarrel  :  although,  in  a  meeting  in  the  New  England  fort  between  them,  after 
Bridger  had  been  drinking,  both  parties  expressed  themselves  freely  ;  but  the 
dispute  went  iio  further.  Finally,  Bridger  accompanied  Radisson  to  his  encamp- 
ment, where  he  stayed  a  fortnight.  Hridger's  men  also  became  discontented,  and 
appealed  to  Radisson,  who  promised  that  in  spring  he  would  send  them  to  France. 

Spring  c.inie  Radisson  succeedeii  in  persuadiii  ;  Biidger  that  his  life  was 
threatened  by  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest.  The  latter  had  CMni[)iained  of 
the  treatment  received  from  the  English,  and  likewise  of  tlie  conduct  of  those 
stationed  in  the  English  tr.ading  po>ts  in  James'  Hay.  They  were  willing  to  attack 
Bridger's  party,  counting  on  French  >u|)piirt.  Hut  Radisson  restrained  them.  On 
the  night  of  the  22nd,  23rd  of  April  there  occurred  what  is  knii\\n  as  an  "ice 
shove.  '  The  two  small  Canadi;in  vessels  were  crushed,  and  the  encampment 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  The  vessel  in  which  Radisson  hnd  arriveil,  was 
selected  as  the  one  to  be  rebuilt,  with  the  design  of  slii]iping  Hridger  on  this 
vessel,  and  sending  him  from  the  country. 

Misfi  rtune  clung  to  Bridger's  party  ;  four  ilied  from  want  of  proper  food,  two 
were  poisoned  l)y  drinking  some  liipiors  in  the  doctors  chest,  the  men  not  knowing 
what  they  were  taking.  Radisson  sent  down  some  provisions,  witii  lirandy  and 
vinegar.  Without  this  help,  we  learn  from  Radisson,  Bridger's  men  W(juld  have 
greatly  suffered. 
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As  there  appeared  to  be  a  design  on  the  part  of  Hridger  against  the  New 
England  fort,  it  was  resolved  to  burn  it.  l!y  its  destruction  the  French  party 
ci)ul<!  be  concentrated  to  resist  attack.  A  message  was  then  sent  to  Hridger 
asking  him  to  come  to  the  Canadian  fort  ;  on  his  appearance  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  Hridger's  buildings  were  burned.  Radisson  had  now  to  carry  out  his 
own  purpose,  and  obtain  furs  to  send  back  to  Canaita.  He  experienced  some 
difficulty,  for  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  prices  offered  by  him,  but,  as  he 
states,  it  was  necessary  to  be  firm.  So  he  adhered  to  his  views,  and  obtained  his 
cargo  on  his  own  terms.  , 

Hridger  had  still  a  shallop,  to  which  he  proposed  putting  a  deck,  so  that  he 
could  sail  in  her  to  the  trading  ports  in  James'  Bay,  for  he  was  told  that  he  must 
leave  the  spot.  He  preferred  this  course  to  accepting  a  passage  to  France  in  the 
Canadian  vessel  which  was  i)eing  rebuilt.  The  New  England  captain  desired  to 
sail  with  Radisson  to  Quebec,  rather  than  accompany  the  company's  governor. 

Both  (Its  Groselliers  and  Radisson  having  (o  return  with  their  furs  to  Quebec, 
resolved  to  leave  young  des  Groselliers  with  seven  men  in  charge  of  the  fort. 

On  the  20th  of  July  steps  were  taken  for  a  start  to  be  made,  when  Bridger, 
seeing  the  floating  ice,  considered  it  too  dangerous  to  leave  in  his  small  decked 
vessel.  All  Radisson  desired  was,  that  Biidger  siiould  depart  from  the  country, 
and  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  means  taken.  Bridger  desired  to  take  a  passage 
on  the  New  England  vessel,  but  this  arrangement  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  he  should  sail  with  des  Groselliers.  On  the  27th  of  July 
the  Canadian  barque  went  to  pieces.  There  now  remained  only  the  New 
England  barque  and  the  decked  .  hallop.  There  was  at  one  time  the  intention 
of  giving  Bridger  the  latter  ;  but  owing  to  the  fear  that  he  would  return  to  I'(;rt 
Nelson,  and  take  re-possession  of  the  country,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
jiroceed  in  the  New  England  vessel  to  Quebec.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
English  crew  were  placed  on  board  the  shallop  and  sent  to  James'  Bay. 

On  her  arrival  at  Quebec,  de  la  Barre,  who  was  then  governor,  hearing  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  New  England  vessel  had  been  taken,  thought 
ii  right  to  restore  her  to  her  owners,  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  de  Seignelay.* 

From  Canada,  Radisson  proceeded  to  France.  De  la  Barre  had  informed  him 
that  Colbert  desired  some  account  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  northern 
waters.  Radisson,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  la  Chesnaye,  of  whom  he 
speaks  slightingly,  left  Canada  on  the  1 1 th  of  November,  1683.  On  liis  arrival 
at  La  Rochellc  he  heaid  of  Colbert's  death.  At  Paris  he  learned  that  complaints 
had  been  made  of  his  proceedings  at  Port  Nelson,  by  Lord  Pieston,  the  English 
ambassador.      Radisson's  conduct,  however,  was  approved  by  the  court. 

.Such  is  the  account  from  Radisson  s  own  statement.  I  have  given  his  narra- 
tive, because  the  names  of  these  two  men  have  obtained  an  unwarranted  celebrity 
in  Canadian  history.  They  are  confidently  brought  forward  as  the  first  discoverers 
of  Hudson's  Hay,  and  as  Ijartering  to  the  English  the  information  which  they 
possessed.  Whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the 
original  authority  for  th'.;  fable  of  the  iiscovery  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  what  is  now  known  by  "the  boat  route  to  York  factory:"  but  it  is 
certain,  that  it  has  not  tiie  slightest  foundation  on  fact,  and  is  entirely  disproved. 

*  New  York  Hist.,  Due,    l\.,  p.  221 
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D'IBERVILLE'S  KXI'KDITION  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND,   1696-1697.* 

Although  (I'lberville's  operations  in  Newfoundland  do  not  form  an  integral 
part  of  Canadian  history,  in  the  view  that  ihey  were  suggested  by  de  F"rontenac, 
and  the  force  was  composed  of  Canadians,  some  mention  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
■called  for.  It  is  likewise  in  itself  a  remarkable  record,  shewing  what  can  be 
achieved  by  a  few  disciplined  men  in  full  strength  and  vigour,  led  by  a  dauntless, 
resolute  leader,  fertile  in  resources,  who  proved  equal  to  the  most  trying  emergency 
in  which  he  was  pl.iced. 

I'ierre  Le  Moyne  d'Ibervillc,  the  third  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  of  Montreal, 
was  born  at  Montreal  in  1662  ;  he  was  then  thirty-four  years  old.f  He  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  Canadian  history.  He  was  a 
seaman  of  experience  and  skill,  and  by  merit  alone,  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
French  navy,  which  was  looked  upon,  as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  men  of  birth 
and  influence  ;  and  given  only  to  humbler  persons,  such  as  Jean  Bart  and  Forbin, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  all  his  operations  he  evinced  courage, 
determination,  enterprise  and  judgment.  Equally  with  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  characterised  by  his  ruthless  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and  the  merciless 
destruction  of  his  adversaries.  No  one  leader  can  be  mentioned  as  more  remorse- 
less in  the  duties  assigned  to  him  ;  he  acted  as  if  he  looked  upon  the  slaughter  o^ 
an  enemy  as  almost  a  religious  duty. 

D'lherville's  operations  in  the  Hay  of  Fundy  have  been  described.  J  With  "le 
Profond  "  44,  and  "  I'Envieux  "  44,  on  the  20th  of  June  he  met  the  "  Newport  " 
24  and  the  "  Sorley  "  34  with  a  New  England  trader.  After  a  fight  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  the  "  Newport  "  was  dismasted  and  taken.     The  "Sorley  "  and 

*  Theauthorityof  this  narrative  is  the  "  Journal  deM.  Baudouin,  missionnaire, 
d'un  voyage  fait  avec  M.  d'lljerville,  capitaine  de  frogate,  de  France  en  I'Acadie, 
et  de  I'Acadie  en  I'ile  de  Terreneuve.  Juin  1696  i  Juin  1697."  Pari.  MS.,  2nd 
Series,  VIII.,  pp.  33-93. 

t  The  family  of  Charles  Le  Moyne  also  deserves  mention,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  career  of  all  its  members.  The  eldest  son,  Baron  de  Longueuil,  served 
with  distinction.  At  the  massacre  of  Lachine  in  1689,  he  was  carried  back  to 
Fort  Remi  with  his  arm  shattered  by  a  musket  shot.  The  second  son.  Saint 
Ilelcne,  was  killed  at  Hcauport  in  1690  during  Phips'  attack  ;  d'Iberville  was  the 
third  son  ;  De  Maricourt,  the  fourth  son,  is  known  by  his  constant  exertion  with 
the  Iroquois,  and  died  broken  and  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  he  endured.  The 
fifth  son,  de  Bienville,  was  killed  at  Repentigny,  to  the  north  of  Isle  Jesus,  when  de 
Vaudreuil  surprised  a  party  of  forty  Iroquois,  destroying  them  all  except  one,  who 
escaped.*  The  sixth  son,  de  Chateauguay,  was  killed  in  Hudson's  Bay  when 
d'Iberville  took  Port  Nelson  from  Geyer.  The  eighth  son,  Antoine,  was  an 
invalid,  and  died  young  ;  the  ninth  son  w-as  the  second  de  Bienville,  known  for 
his  distinguished  services  in  Louisiana,  the  founder  of  New  Orleans.  There  were 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  married  M.  de  Noyan,  lieuteiiani  de  -i'aisseati,  whom  she 
survived.     The  second  was  the  wife  of  Major  de  La  Cossaque,  of  the  Marine  force, 

t  Ante  Vol.  IL,  p.  378. 


*  Ante  Vol.  IL,  p.  251. 
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the  tender  escaped  to  IJoston.  Proceeding  to  Saint  John  he  was  joined  l)y  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  Saint  John  Indians,  and  subsequently  at  Pentegoet,  by  one 
hundred  and  tliirty  Indians,  with  Tiiury  and  de  Saint-Castin.  Peinaquid  was 
next  attacked  and  immediately  taken. 

When  the  "Sorley"  arrived  at  Boston  two  English  men-of-war  were  in  the 
harbour.  With  the  "  Sorley,"  and  a  merchant  vessel  of  twenty  guns,  they  sailed 
to  intercept  d'Iberville.  These  vessels  came  in  siglit  of  d'lherville,  but  he  did 
not  wait  to  receive  the  attack  and  escaped  in  the  fog.  li'Iberville's  instructions 
were  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland,  and  await  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  from 
France,  which  he  was  to  join  and  then  receive  further  orders.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  to  attack  and  uproot  the  Englisli  scattered  settlements  along  the  coast  : 
for  tliis  purpose  he  was  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  men  from  (Janada. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Sepleml>er,  "Le  Profond"  arrived  at  Placentia,  which  was  then 
the  only  French  possession  on  the  island.  Tlie  Governor  was  absent,  but  he 
returned  on  the  17th  of  October.  D'II>erville's  desire  was  to  proceed  overland 
from  the  head  of  Pl.icentia  Hay  to  Carboniere  in  Conception  Hay,  and  to  take  the 
])lace  l)y  surprise  ;  thence  crossing  Conception  Hay  by  water  reach  Cape  Saint 
Francis  Peninsula,  and  descending  the  coast  from  the  north  by  land,  make  a 
descent  upon  St.  John's  before  his  presence  was  even  suspected;  attack  only  being 
looked  for  from  the  south  by  water. 

The  governor  de  Hrouillan  h.id  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  by 
sea  on  St.  John's,  aided  by  several  St-  Malo  privateers,  and  had  come  back 
much  chagrined  by  his  want  of  success. 

Carboniere  is  accessible  by  land  across  the  t-irritory  between  Placentia  and 
Conception  Bays,  within  a  distance  of  twenty-live  leagues.  In  summer  the 
journey  could  he  made  without  difficulty.  In  winter,  with  snow  on  the  ground, 
a  land  attack  was  looked  upon  as  impossible,  for  snow-shoes  were  unknown 
in  the  island.*  At  this  season  few  of  the  inhabitants  went  any  distance  from 
their  domiciles.  There  was  a  stoppage  of  all  connnunication,  .save  what  could 
be  made  by  water.  The  scattered  settlements  along  the  coast  consisted  of  rude 
huts  inhabited  by  fishermen  ;  and  a  path  ran  along  the  coast  which  horses  could 
follow,  and  to  s<mie  extent  was  used  by  them  in  summer. 

The  inhabitants,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  engaged  in  fisheries  and  the 
commerce  connected  with  them.  The  great  m.njority  had  been  born  on  the  island, 
and  for  the  most  part  were  sunk  in  crass  ignorance.  The  women  are  especially 
named  as  being  unrestrained  by  any  tie  or  principle.  There  was  not  a  j)rotestant 
minister  of  religion  along  the  coast,  if  Father  Haudouin  be  acce])ted  as  evidence. 
No  soldiers  were  on  the  island,  and  tiiere  was  no  organization  for  defence.  What 
arms  the  fishermen  possessed  were  few  in  number,  and  of  an  imperfect  cliaracter  ; 
at  every  station  there  were  only  some  old  fowling  pieces,  required  for  daily 
use  in  the  chase.  .Settlements  of  this  character  extended  alimg  the  east  coast  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  Saint  Francis  at  the  north,  thence  along  both  shores  of  Con- 
ception Hay  to  Point  de  Grat,  its  most  northern  point,  and  thence  followed  both 

*  "  Par  les  terres  se  jeter  ^  I'improviste  une  telle  nuit  sur  St.  Jean  ])endant 
les  neiges,  dans  un  temps  ou  personne  ne  sort  en  cette  ile  n'ayant  pas  I'usage  de 
raquettes."     Haudouin  MS.,  p.  42. 
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(ides  of  Trinity  Hay  to  Cape  IJonavista.  St.  John's,  on  the  eastern  coast,  was 
the  principal  renilezvoiis  for  shipping  and  trade,  as  it  was  of  most  ancient  dale. 
Its  population  consisted  of  3CX3  souls.  The  chief  depots  of  trade  in  Conception 
Hay  were  Havre  de  Grace  and  Carboniere.  The  few  houses  in  these  pliices 
were  among  the  best  in  Newfdundland.  .Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
are  mentioned  as  being  worth  jC^,ooo,  a  large  sum  for  that  community.  During 
the  winter  some  two  hundred  of  the  population  went  into  the  woods,  as  trappers  to 
obtain  furs. 

The  only  possession  of  the  French  was  I'lacentia.*  The  Fjiglish  settlements 
had  no  fear  of  attack  from  this  quarter  in  winter  ;  indeed,  any  such  expedition 
was  looked  upon  as  impossible. 

D'Iberville's  policy  was  to  sail  to  the  north  of  Placentia  Hay,  and  disembarking 
his  force,  to  march  across  the  country  to  Carbonitre.  In  his  view  such  a  course 
was  without  difficulty,  and  gave  every  promise  of  success.  He  was  the  more 
desirous  of  so  acting  when  he  learned  that  tlure  were  eight  vessels  loaded  with 
cod  at  Carboniere.  On  the  other  liand,  the  Governor  de  Hrouillan  was  desirous 
that  the  attack  should  be  made  by  the  combined  forces,  as  he  iiad  begun  it.  He 
was  also  unwilling  to  give  over  to  d'lberville  the  men  of  the  Canadian  re-inforce- 
ment  :  while  d'lberville  stated  that  unless  the  Canadian  contingent  was  placed 
under  his  command,  he  should  return  to  France.  On  their  part,  the  Canadians 
declared  that  they  would  only  serve  under  d'lberville  ;  many  went  so  far  as  to- 
decline  to  recognise  the  authority  of  de  Hrouillan,  who  was  unpopular,  owing  to- 
the  stern  discii)linc  which  he  had  maintained  with  the  men  of  the  Saint  Malo 
privateers. 

There  was  an  order  from  the  King  that  the  winter  campaign  was  to  be  under 
the  orders  of  d'lberville.  As  de  Hrouillan  declared  that  a  land  expedition  at  this 
period  of  the  year  was  impracticable,  and  d'lberville  refused  to  .abandon  his 
pretensions,  de  Hrouillan  consented  that  the  Canadians  should  be  placed  under 
d'Iberville's  command.  On  his  side,  d'lljerville  with  reluctance  agreed  to 
abandon  his  plan  of  operations  against  Carl)oniere,  and  consented  with  his  force 
to  form  part  of  de  Hroiiillan's  attack  of  St.  John's. 

De  Hrouillan  embarked  his  force  on  "  le  I'rofond,"  and  proceeded  round 
Cape  Race  to  Renowes,  where  he  moored  his  vessel.  D'Iberville's  plan  was  to 
cross  the  peninsula  from  Placentia  to  Forillon  ;  some  leagues  south  of  St.  John's, 
Although  at  I'lacentia  the  march  was  looked  upon  as  being  dangerous  and  rash, 
d'lberville  with  his  force  started  on  his  journey  on  the  first  of  November.  The 
country  was  wet,  being  covered  with  moss  ;  the  swamps  were  not  solidly  frozen, 
and  the  men  breaking  through  the  surface  ice  often  sank  knee  deep.  .The 
weather  was  very  cold,  especially  the  mornings,  and  after  ten  days  of  painful 
march  Forillon  was  reached. 

Such  a  journey  in  ordinary  weather  could  have  been  made  in  five  days,  and 
many  thought  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  gone  to  St.  John's,  the  distance 
being  about  the  same.  During  the  last  two  days  provisions  ran  short.  For- 
tunately, the  men  found  a  dozen  horses,  on  which  they  lived  until  they  could 
communicate  with  "  le  Profond"  to  the  south.     On  the  same  day  a  boat  came 

*  Called  by  the  French,  Plaisance. 
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from  Kenowes,  where  "le  Profond  "  was  moore<l,  and  opened  communication 
with  them.  On  the  nth  an  officer  arrived  with  a  party  of  three  ;  he  had  passed 
over  land  from  Placenlia  to  St.  John's,  for  tlie  purpose  of  reconnoilering  the 
place.     His  party  originally  consisted  of  six,  but  three  had  been  killed  and  taken. 

On  the  I2th  d'Iberville  joined  "  le  Profond "  at  Renowes,  and  obtained 
s  )me  supplies,  which  he  sent  by  water  to  his  mi-n.  In  his  previous  expedilion  de 
lirouillan  had  destroyed  many  of  the  settlements  along  the  coast.  He  now 
Comi)leted  the  work  of  devastation.  Cape  Hroyle  was  attacked  and  twelve 
prisoners  taken.  From  them  it  was  learned,  that  between  that  place  and  Forillon 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  were  scattered  along  the  coast.  The  prisoners  taken 
were  sent  to  "  le  Profound  ;  "  one,  a  woman,  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
herself  in  the  sea. 

On  the  2ist  de  Urouillan  arrived  at  Forillon  with  one  hundred  French,  when 
he  informed  d'Iberville  that  "  le  Profond  "  was  starting  for  France,  and  would  nrtt 
go  to  St.  John's,  and  that  the  advance  against  the  place  must  be  made  by  their 
united  force.  A  question  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil  obtainable,  of  which 
de  Hrouillan  claimed  for  himself  and  his  men  one-half.  I )' Iberville's  column 
consisteil  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  picked  men.  The  latter  were  indignant, 
that  the  less  number  of  one  hundred  men  with  de  Hrouillan  should  share  equally 
witii  them.  A  dispute  also  arose  relative  to  the  command,  de  Brouillan,  claiming 
to  he  supreme  ;  a  pretension  which,  in  the  first  instance,  d'Iberville  refused  to 
recognise.  Hut  neither  the  time  nor  place  would  .idmit  of  a  persoiial  quarrel. 
The  French  were  in  an  enemy's  country  with  a  small  force.  With  great  self- 
control  r.nd  good  sense  d'Iberville  withdrew  his  personal  claims  ;  but  he  informed 
de  Hrouillan  that  he  would  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister,  and  if 
for  the  hour  he  was  silent  regarding  his  pretensions,  it  was  with  the  design  of 
having  them  hereafter  considered. 

P'orillon  is  six  leagues  south  of  Hay  Hulls,  and  the  voyage  was  made  there  in 
boats.  The  morning  following  their  arrival  a  party  of  twenty  were  sent  forward 
toward  .St.  John's.  At  the  same  time  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
searched  to  discover  if  any  men  had  taken  refuge  there.  .Several  were  made 
l)risoners.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Witless  Hay,  south  of  Hay  Hulls,  but  the 
place  was  found  to  be  deserted.  The  small  force  which  went  towards  St.  John's 
did  not  go  beyond  Petty  Harbour,  five  leagues  from  Hay  Hulls.  Here  they  learned 
that  three  merchant  ships  were  in  St.  John's  Harbour. 

Thirty-six  men  had  been  left  to  guard  the  ships  at  Forillon,  and  d'Iberville 
left  for  Petty  Harbour  with  eighty-eight  men.  Proceeding  northwards,  he  met  a 
small  detachment  of  about  thirty  English,  who  when  attacked  retreated  towards 
a  main  body  of  sixty  men.  On  the  attack  of  <riberville  they  were  also  driven  back 
retreating  to  St.  John's.     Their  loss  was  thirty-six  killed,  and  several  prisoners. 

It  rained  the  following  day,  and  the  advance  was  not  made  until  the  28th  of 
November.  The  vanguard  consisted  of  thirty  Canadians.  As  they  approached  a 
/>o!s  biiiU,  the  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  forest  destroyed  by  fire,  covered  with 
rock  and  boulders,  they  met  some  resistance.  A  party  of  eighty-eight  men  hoA 
been  posted  at  this  spot,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  a  stand  against  the  French 
force.  As  the  Canadian  force  approached  St.  John's,  two  small  forts  in  advance 
of  the  town  were  abandoned,  where  thirty-three  prisoners,  with  some  women  and 
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children,  were  taken.  The  remainder  found  their  way  to  the  main  fort  ;  some  of 
them  reached  a  ketch  lying  near,  and  the  wind  being  favour.il)le,  they  sailed  for 
Carljonitre.  The  I'',iigli-.li  in  the  struggle  arc  represented  as  having  lost  lifiy-five 
men  ;  and  the  French  leitrned  from  the  prisoners  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  undisciplined  men  in  the  large  fort. 

In  the  morning  the  fort  was  summoned,  liut  the  demand  was  not  entfrtained. 
Consecjuently  mortars,  lioinbs,  powder  and  shot  were  brought  up  by  water  from 
Bay  Hulls.  The  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  burned.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, Saint  Andrew's  Day,  a  white  (lag  was  sent  by  the  defenders  to  ask  for  a  cession 
of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  consider  the  question  of  surrender.  An 
immediate  capitulation  was  demanded.  The  fort  surrendered  on  condition  that 
two  ships  should  be  given  them  to  proceed  to  Monavista  and  to  Kngland,  and  that 
on  k  -'ing  the  fort  their  persons  should  not  be  searched.  The  capitulation  on  the 
side  of  the  French  was  signed  by  de  ISrouillan  alone.  D'llierville  was  not  asked 
to  append  his  signature,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Father  Haudouin.* 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  surrender,  the  CJovernor  of  the  town, 
with  one  hundre<l  and  sixty  men,  left  the  place,  accompanied  by  their  families. f 
They  consi.ste<l  of  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  ;  one  only  of  the  number  was 
wounded.  The  fort  was  commandeci  by  two  heights,  and  the  ditch  was  filleil  with 
snow.  The  position  of  those  defending  it  had  been  pitiable.  "They  were 
without  provisions  or  wood,  antl  it  was  the  1st  of  December  ;  with  little  powder 
and  but  two  dozen  of  shot,  for  on  perceiving  the  French  advance  they  had  been 
unable  to  remove  anything  into  the  building.  They  had  relied  on  the  eighty-eight 
men,  selected  from  the  whole  number,  who  had  been  sent  out  against  the  invaders. 
They  had  about  one  hundred  bad  muskets,  such  as  are  owned  by  fishermen,  and 
people  who  do  not  know  what  war  is.  'i'lie  CJovernor  of  the  fort  was  a  simple 
resident  of  the  place,  elected  by  the  captains  of  vessels  without  a  Royal 
commission,  "t 

'i'he  morning  after  the  surrender,  d'lberville  sent  a  party  over  land  to  Portugal 
Cove  in  Conception  Bay,  si.\  leagues  from  St.  John's,  his  object  being  to  intercept 
fugitives  making  their  way  to  Carboniere  ;  closely  watching  the  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  seize  any  fugitives.  The  following  day  a  boat  from  Carboniere, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  news  of  the  attack  on  St.  John's,  was  taken.  D'II)erville 
now  advanced  along  the  coast  north  of  St.  John's  to  Cape  St.  Francis,  and  seized 
one  hundred  prisoners  out  of  the  wretched  hovels,  which  in  straggling  settlement 
had  been  built  some  short  distance  from  the  coast  during  the  summer,  owing  to 
fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Saint  Malo  privateers  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  St. 
John's. 

The  first  week  of  December  was  now  over,  the  country  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  any  movement  had  to  be  made  on  snow-shoes.  The  Canadians  set  to  work  to 
repair,  and  place  in  condition  those  they  had  brought,  and  to  construct  such  as 

*  "Je  vous  avoue,  Monseigneur,  cela  me  cheque."     p.  56. 

t  "Cent  soixante  hommes  tout  maitres  qu'engages  pour  la  peche,  avec  les 
femmes  et  les  enfaiits."     p.  56. 

:;:  Baudouin,  p.  57.  The  above  description  is  a  translation  of  Pere  Baudouin's 
account  of  the  garrison,  and  explains  the  imperfect  defence  made. 
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they  required.  One  question,  however,  had  to  lie  decided.  Now  lh.it  St.  John's 
was  taken  and  the  Kn(;Ii.sh  (hiven  out,  wiiat  was  to  i)e  done  witti  the  pl.ice  ? 
The  first  proposition  was  to  hold  it,  garrisoned  \>y  troops  from  IMact-ntia,  an<l  it 
was  proposed  to  place  le  Sieur  dc  Muis  in  charge,  lie  asked  that  the  Canadians 
sliould  be  left  with  him.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  the  town  shouhl  he 
destroyed.  This  decision  was  carrietl  out  on  the  23rd  of  Oecember,  1696,  "after 
mass"  when  the  town  was  Imrned,  the  lotteries  were  levelled,  and  the  guns 
thrown  into  the  sea.  One  vessel  containing  two  iuindred  and  thirty  souls  sailed 
for  Kngland.  A  second  vessel,  with  forty  French  and  eighty  English,  left  for 
France. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  de  Itrouillan  sailed  to  the  south  for  Kenowes, 
taking  with  him  seventy-five  prisoners.  D'Iberviilc  proceeded  along  the  co.ist 
north  of  St.  John's  to  Cape  .St.  Francis,  where  he  obtaiiie<l  some  provisions,  and 
took  thirty  prisoners.  He  had  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the  eastern  coast, 
exposed  to  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  this  point  he  turned  southward 
down  the  eastern  shores  of  Conception  Hay,  passing  througli  the  poor  hamlets  of 
the  fishermen,  destroying  their  huts  as  he  came  upon  them,  ami  seizing  such  of 
their  inmates  who  could  n(jt  escape.  These  isolated  settlements  could  make  no 
resistance.  Their  iiilialiitants  hail  but  few  arms,  and  of  the  worst  description  ; 
moreover,  the  snow  was  impassable  to  them,  except  for  a  few  rods  from  their 
dwellings.  D'Iberville's  men  had  proceeded  from  Saint  John's  to  Portugal  Cove 
on  snow-shoes,  to  the  .astonishment  of  the  ignorant  fishermen.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  the  use  of  the  snow-shoe  was  unknown  in  Newfoundland  until  this 
unfortunate  experience.  What  fishing  vessels  d'Iberville  met  in  his  progress  of 
destruction,  he  burned.  Uy  the  2nd  of  February,  1697,  he  had  destroyed  eighty  ; 
keeping  ten  for  his  own  use. 

It  was  the  I5lh  of  January  when  the  main  body  re.ached  Portugal  Cove.  A 
severe  snow  storm  kept  them  at  this  place  until  tlie  i6th,  when  the  advance  was 
again  made.  The  snow  was  unusually  deep  and  troublesome.*  I'uisuing  the 
same  course  of  devastation,  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  All  the  small 
settlements  were  destroyed.  D'lhervilie's  object  was  to  takeCarboiiicre  on  the 
western  shore.  As  by  following  the  undulations  of  the  bay  by  land,  the  distance 
to  be  travelled  would  prove  long  and  tedious,  d'Iberville  determined  to  make 
the  journey  by  water,  the  distance  being  but  seven  leagues. 

On  the  23rd  the  party  left  in  three  boats.  As  they  iidvanced,  some  vessels 
were  seen,  one  of  which  was  armed,  and  hiid  been  sent  from  Carboni^re  to  learn 
the  movements  of  the  French.  D'Iberville  did  not,  therefore,  proceed  further 
than  Point  Grave  on  the  west  coast  of  Conception  Hay.  Here  he  found  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  half  of  whom  were  imperfectly  armed,  and  several  women 
and  children.  He  disarmed  the  men,  and  obtained  some  provisions.  From  this 
point  he  turned  southward  to  Prigus,  where  much  the  same  scene  presented  itself, 
the  men  being  disarmed.  Most  of  the  population,  however,  had  left,  owing  to 
the  rejiort  of  what  had  happened  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  had  found  refuge  at 
Carbonicre.  .Several  fugitives  from  Havre  de  Grace,  Mosquet,  and  other  har- 
bours, together  with  those  who  had  escaped  from  .St.  John's,  had  .sought  safety  in 

*  "  Le  Canada  n'a  rien  de  semblable."     Baudouin,  j).  64. 
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this  place.  Their  numiier  amounted  to  two  hunclred  souls.  As  the  expedition 
was  proi;eeding  oinvarfi,  de  Montigny  had  seized  and  killed  several  who  had 
endeavoured  to  escape  ;  nevertheless,  a  great  number  did  succeed  iu  getting  away, 
the  prospect  of  a  dreary  captivity  suggesting  a  desperate  efTort,  failure  in  which 
was  death.  Such  as  these  found  their  way,  and  it  must  have  been  with  much 
hardship,  to  New  PeliLan,  on  the  east  shore  of  Trinity  Bay.  Their  e  pe  only 
deferred  the  accomplishment  of  their  sad  fate. 

The  Fortress  of  Carboniere  is  placed  on  an  island  with  lofty  precipitous  sides. 
There  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  harbour  fro)  ,  the  west,  defended  by  floating 
batteries.  Except  during  a  calm,  entrance  wa.i  difficult,  and  even  under  favour- 
able circumstances  two  vessels  could  only  enter  abreast. 

Hefoie,  however,  reaching  Carboniere,  Havre  de  Grace  had  been  burned.  At 
this  place,  and  throughout  the  west  shores  of  Trinity  Hay,  little  had  been  found  in 
the  houses  ;  everything  capable  of  being  taken  away  had  been  removed  to 
Carboniere  for  safety.  Settlement  was  much  more  frequent  here  than  in  any  part 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  fishing  stations  more  continuous.  They  were  all 
destroyed. 

D'Iberville  remained  some  days  before  Carboniere  in  the  hope  of  taking  it. 
It  was  the  first  place  where  he  really  had  experienced  resistance,  for  at  .St. 
John's  little  had  been  attempted,  and  those  who  hail  sought  refuge,  knew  the  fate 
which  awaited  them  if  taken  prisoners.  At  this  place  there  was  some  means  of 
defence,  and  the  glare-ice  on  the  rocks  made  them  more  inaccessible  than  in 
their  natural  condition.  These  difficulties  deterred  him  from  any  attempt  at  assault, 
without  taking  into  account  the  determined  attitude  of  the  defenders.  The  surf 
likewise  ma  le  landing  almost  impossible.  D'Iberville  remained  in  inactivity  from 
the  24th  to  the  31st  of  January,  when  a  leconmissance  was  again  made  of  the 
defences. 

Hut  his  force  was  not  idle  ;  in  the  meantime  parties  had  been  sent  out  to 
destro_^  the  neighboi.ring  settlements.  Salmon  Cove,  three  miles  north  of  Car- 
boniere, w.as  l.-nned.  Those  present  were  without  arms  and  without  organization  : 
there  was  no  resource  but  (light.* 

On  the  1st  of  February  d'lberville  left  Carboniere.  As  he  ascended  northwards 
he  destroyed  Hay  Verte,  ten  league^  north  of  the  island.  On  reaching  Point  de 
Grates,  the  point  of  the  peninsula  l)etween  Conception  and  Trinity  Hays,  he 
descended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  latter.  He  heard  that  at  Old  Pelican 
several  ships  with  cargoes  of  fish  were  ready  to  start.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
e'i'hty  men  ;  such  of  them  as  possessed  fowling  i)ieces  he  disarmed.  There  he 
le..rned  that  at  Hay  Ve  e,  in  Conception  Hay,  there  were  large  s'ores  of  cod  fish, 
with  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep.  He  went  back  to  Hay  Verte  to  take  what  he 
required,  and  with  his  Ui. conquerable  energy  returned  to  Old  Pelican. 

As  they  proceeded  down  Trinity  !"ay,  the  s-ittlements  between  Old  and  New 
Pelican  were  foirnd  dtserted.  Proceeding  to  Hearts-Content  they  came  upon  a 
roughly  constructed  fort  of  plank,  garrisoned  by  thirty  men,  which,  after  some 
slic  ■  resistance,  sunendered.  From  Hearts-Content,  d'llierville  crossed  the 
courstry  to  Carboniere.     The  garrison  had  taken  four  prisoners,  one  Frenchman 


•  "  II  n'y  a  de  bras  et  de  pieds  que  pour  fuir."     Haudouin,  p.  71. 
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and  three  Irish'iien,  who  Ii.id  joined  -I'lberville.  Negotiations  were  commenced 
to  obtain  tlieir  release  ;  the  conditions  asked  at  Cnrbonierc  were  that  one  prisoner 
be  given  for  the  Frenchman,  but  three  prisoners  for  each  of  the  Irishmen.  The 
conditions  were  accepted.  The  exchange  was  made,  but  d'Iberville,  pretending 
thrtt  there  was  a  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  seized  two  of  the 
ollicers  who  were  present,  and  carried  them  away  prisoners  ;  a  proceeding  most 
discreditable  to  him. 

As  the  force  ascended  the  bay,  Port  Grave  and  Brigus,  which  had  been  spared, 
were  now  burned  ;  and  such  was  he  treatment  of  Carbcniere,  a  small  settlement 
on  the  main  land,  opposite  to  the  island.  The  pvisoni;rs  who  had  been  taken, 
he  determined  to  sciid  to  Placentia. 

I)e  Hrouir.an,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  .St.  John's,  had  started  on  his 
return  to  Placentia  by  land,  found  the  journey  too  difficult,  aw\  on  reaching  Bay 
Hulls  lie  had  taken  to  his  boats,  and  had  reached  Placentia  by  water. 

D'Iberville  now  ordered  that  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  should  be  assembled  at  the  head  of  Trinity  IJay.  They  were  taken 
over  to  Bull's  Bay*  a  short  distance  fror.i  its  head,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
de  Monligiiy  and  de  la  Perriere.  On  the  1st  of  March  d'Iberville,  with  nine  men, 
started  across  the  woods  for  Placentia,  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  and  on  the 
fourth  d.iv  reached  the  settlement.  From  Placentia,  d'Iberville  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  Cromwell  Hay,  a  short  distance  across  the  land  to  Bull's  Bay  on 
TriTiity  Hay.  He  was  here  joined  by  de  la  Perriere,  who  informed  him  that  the 
prisoners  were  safe  on  Bull's  Bay,  that  de  Montigny's  party  had  been  increased 
by  twenty  Iiish,  who  had  joined  the  French. 

He  here  formed  a  party  to  continue  the  raid  along  Trinity  Bay.  Wh.a  huts 
were  found  were  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  seized. 

n'Iberville  returned  to  Placentia  in  order  to  organize  an  expedition  of  one 
hundred  men  against  Bonavista,  ihe  only  place  in  Newfoundland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lock  of  Carboniere,  remaining  in  the  Fnglisli  possession.  All 
the  other  settlements  had  been  burned  :  at  least,  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
uproot  them,  and  if  any  vestige  of  them  could  be  found,  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
mercy  of  the  destroyer.  He  also  desired  to  hear  news  from  France  :  it  was 
important,  in  view  of  the  operatio  s  designed  against  Hudson's  Bay,  that  he 
should  he  present  when  the  war  vessels  arrived. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  On  the  1 2th  uf  March  an  expedition  of  sixty  men 
was  despatched  against  what  remained  of  Old  Pelican.  Arriving  there  on  the  13th 
they  surprised  a  vessel  of  thirty  tons  loaded  with  |irovisions.  The  crew  consisted 
of  eighteen  men,  and  the  vessel  is  described  as  having  twelve  guns.  The  crew 
made  a  stout  resistance,  but  they  were  outnumbered. 

C.Trboniere  was  still  watched,  but  it  could  iiot  be  attacked.  Many  even  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  tarried  to  Plr.ceiUia  escaped  and  found  refuge  there. 
There  were  three  hundred  ,>ersons  in  the  place. 

There  was  a  dis]nite  about  the  plunder  taken  at  .St.  John's.  Much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Canadians,  de  Hrouillan  claimed  his  share  of  a  second  seizure  at  St.  John's, 
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when  neither  he  nor  his  forces  were  present.  Father  Haudouin  is  very  indignant, 
and  exclaims  :  "  Aiiri  sacra  fames  quid  non  niurtalia  pectora  cogis."'*  De 
Brouillan's  authority  appears  to  have  prevailed. 

While  d'Iberville  was  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to 
Bonavista,  de  Serigny  arrived  witli  the  squadron  from  France.  All  projects, 
therefore,  in  connection  with  Newfoundland  were  abandoned,  and  d'Iberville  took 
command  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  squadron.  Accordingly  he  recalled  his  men  from 
Trinity  Hay,  and  they  were  embarkeil  on  "  Le  Pelican."  The  prisoners  were 
placed  in  I'lacentia,  but  they  could  not  be  held  there,  and  for  the  most  part 
escaped. 

.Such  was  the  celebrated  expedition  of  d'Iberville  in  1696-97.  It  was  entirely 
carried  out  by  him,  and  while  a  proof  of  the  ruthless  spirit  in  which  war  was  then 
conducted,  particularly  favoured  by  Louis  XIV.  and  by  Louvois,  it  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  genius  and  ability  of  d'Iberville.  It  was  successful  so  far,  that  it 
swept  away  for  a  time  nearly  all  trace  of  English  occupation.  But  it  was  without 
result,  for  the  attack  was  not  followed  by  settlement,  or  by  the  establishment  of 
forts  by  which  the  country  could  be  held.  For  this  neglect  d'Iberville  cannot  be 
held  responsible.  The  cruel  duty  entrusted  to  him,  he  carried  out  with  wonderful 
success,  with  endurance,  gallantry,  and  remorselessness.  It  was  a  march  through 
a  population  whatever  their  numbers,  as  a  whole,  scattered  in  small  communities, 
undefended  by  any  protection  from  assault,  imperfectly  arme<l  with  old  muskets, 
surprised,  incapable  of  moving  in  the  snow,  cumbered  with  their  wives  and 
families  ;  while  the  Canadians,  though  not  numerous,  were  organisctl,  disciplined, 
and  el.tled  with  success.  It  is  seldom  such  a  continuance  of  uniiiterru|)ted  good 
fortune  can  be  chronicled.  But  this  temporary  success  is  it;  ole  record.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  the  old  localities  were  re-occujiied,  and  the  ancient  course  of 
English  Newfoundland  life  was  resumed. 

This  expedition  slauiis  out  as  the  first  of  the  attempts  which  took  place  in  the 
succeeding  ten  years,  during  which  Newfoundland  was  me  scene  of  >uch  attacks. 
The  ICnglish  were  again  driven  out  in  1708,  when  the  French  obtained  temporary 
mastersL.p.  It  was  d'Iberville  who  in  1696-97  pointed  out  how  the  devastation 
could  be  best  effecied  ;  and  of  all  the  ex  )edilions  which  followed,  n<>  one  was  in 
any  way  so  thorough,  as  that  which  he  conductc  i. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utiecht,  Newfoundland  was  ceded  to  the  British.  .As  early 
as  1709,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  .Marlborou;-h  distinctly  statol  that  the 
island  must  be  ceded  ;  .Tud  the  demand  was  never  abandoned. 


*  The  worthy  father  trusted  to  his  memory.     A  Virgil  could  scarcely  have  been 

present  in  his  scanty  kit.     The  text  runs  : 

(j)uid  ntm  mortalia  pectora  cogis 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  furni  bes  an  argument  to  a  class  of 
writers,  who  lose  no  opporuinity  of  accusing  the  mother 
country  of  sacrificing  her  American  possessions  in  the  pro- 
motion of  her  own  interest.  There  is  little  attempt  to  sustain 
the  assertion  by  fact,  and  it  has  been  repeated  until  believed 
by  many.  It  is  true  that  this  treaty  effected  no  settlement  of 
the  disputes  in  America  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  abandoned 
no  right.  Its  defect  was  that  it  left  to  tlie  future,  the  definite 
adjustment  of  opposing  claims,  which,  had  it  been  possible,  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  settle.  All  that  was  attained  was, 
that  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
rights  and  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  a  general  clause, 
the  seventh,  enforced  on  both  sides  the  restoration  of  places 
t.iken  during  the  war,  leaving  the  original  claims  undeter- 
mined. But  these  rights  were  not  unconsidered ;  for  within 
three  months  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  commissioners 
were  to  meet  in  London  ;  and  within  six  months  to  be 
reckoned  from  their  first  meeting,  the)-  were  to  determine  all 
differences  and  disputes:  the  articles  to  which  they  should 
agree,  to  have  "  the  same  force  and  vigour  as  if  they  were 
inserted  word  for  word  "*  in  the  treaty. 

Everyone  who,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit,  studies  the 
negotiations,  to  which  the  treat}-  was  the  seciucl,  must  admit 
that  no  other  provision  was  possible.  If  the  boundaries  in 
America  had  to  be  dcfiniteK-  .settled,  the  treat)- would  never 
have  been  signed,  for  the  limits  were  scarcely  definable. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  causes,  which  in  after  years  led  to  war, 
arose  from  the  confiicting  claims  advanced  on  this  point. 
Setting  aside  this  view,  it  is  maiiifest  that  the  concessions 
offered  by  Louis  XIV.  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 

♦  Clause  Vlir.  ~' 
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William  at  once  saw  the  wisdom  of  their  acceptance  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  Louis  proposed  to  abandon  the 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Strasbourg;  and  to  recognise  William  as  King  of 
England.  Both  Kngland  and  Holland  were  of  accord  that 
under  such  conditions,  peace  should  be  accepted,  for  both 
countries  required  peace.  The  difficulties  which  im[)eded  the 
negotiation  arose  with  the  Spanish  Council,  which  claimed 
compensation  for  injuries  received  ;  and  the  Kinpcror,  who 
desired  to  see  the  war  prolonged  until  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  considered  as  certain  in  no  long  period.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Emperor  were  dearly  atoned  for.  The  treaty 
not  being  signed  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, they  withdrew  the  conditions  they  had  offered  ;  and 
naming  the  time  when  the  signatures  must  be  attached,  they 
declared  that  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  demand  additional 
modifications  if  further  delay  took  place.  The  resolute 
statesmanship  of  William  alone  effected  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  French  plenipotentaries  were  Ilarley  and  do  Cal- 
lieres,  both  men  of  ability.  The  latter  was  the  brother  of  the 
successor  to  de  Frontenac  in  the  government  of  Canada,  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  appointment  of  his  brother  to  the 
position,  was  an  act  of  acknowledgment  of  his  own  merit  on 
this  occasion,  and  Louis  Hector  de  Callieres  became  governor 
general.     We   may  still  read  the   Memoir*  which  he  wrote 


*  New  York  Hist.  Doc.  IX.,  p.  265,  23  February,  1685  ;  p.  369,  November, 
1687. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  concluding  pages  of  the  fourth  vohmie  of  M.icaul.iy's 
history,  for  an  account  of  the  difficulties  and  pnicrastin.ition  with  which  the 
negotiations  were  conducted.  Louis  made  his  proposition  for  peace  in  the  \vinter 
of  1696.  As  early  as  February  the  loth  of  the  following  year,  a  protocol,  stating 
the  conditions  on  which  the  French  would  treat,  was  drawn  up.  Owing  to  the 
hindrances  attributable  to  the  Emperor  with  resjiect  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
plenipotentiaries  did  not  meet  before  the  9th  of  May  at  Ryswick,  two  miles  from 
the  Hague.  Differences  on  points  of  eti(|uette  arose  among  the  allies.  Previous 
to  the  meeting  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  mediator,  the  King  of  Sweden,  had 
died.  The  .Swedish  representative  having  to  place  his  household  in  mourning,  it 
was  not  until  the  12th  of  June  that  the  King's  death  was  officially  communicated. 
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on  the  French  possessions,  or  as  he  described  them,  the 
"encroachments"  of  the  English  on  the  French  colonies 
in  America.  Armed  with  this  definite  information,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  it  was  not  considered,  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries could  have  been  at  no  loss  in  defending  their 
pretensions  ;  a  position  only  to  be  met  by  the  counter  argu- 
ments which  Massachusetts  might  have  suggested.  Thus 
the  tangle  must  have  become  hopeless  ;  and  the  dispute, 
one  which  no  diplomacy  could  unravel.  It  was  impossible  to 
settle  it  on  its  merits,  for  the  points  of  di.sagrecmcnt  could 


William  determined  to  bring  this  trying  delay  to  a  close,  and  to  test  if  the  French 
King's  offer  of  peace  was  sinceie.  lu  no  event  of  his  life  is  his  ability  as  a 
statesman  more  apparent. 

During  the  war,de  Houfllers,  when  a  prisoner,  had  frequently  met  Portland,  and 
a  friendship  had  grown  up  between  them.  William  directed  Portland  to  place 
himself  in  communication  with  Moutfleurs.  Both  were  soldiers  and  knew  what 
war  was  ;  both  incorruptible  and  men  of  honour.  The  point  to  determine  in  the 
mind  of  Louis,  was  whether  William  was  intriguing  to  prohmg  the  war,  or  wis 
truly  desirous  of  peace.  Louis  being  assured  that  the  cause  of  delay  alone  arose 
with  the  Emperor,  it  was  not  difficult  to  establish  principles  on  which  the 
negotiation  could  be  conducted.  The  remark  of  Harley,  one  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  in  a  sentence  set  forth  the  situ.ition  ;  that  it  was  curious  while  the 
ambassadors  were  making  war,  that  the  generals  should  be  making  peace.  The 
official  conferences,  however,  still  draggeil  along,  impediments  being  created  by 
the  Emperor  and  Spain,  when  on  the  loth  of  July  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
repeated  their  offer  of  the  terms  of  peace,  \fith  the  intimation  that  after  the  2 1st 
of  August,  Louis  would  not  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions.  On  that  day  the 
treaty  was  unsigned.  In  the  interim,  the  news  arrived  that  Veiulome  had  taken 
Barcelona,  and  that  a  French  fleet,  after  sacking  Carthagena,  had  returned  to 
France  enricheJ  with  spoil.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  aimounced  that  their 
King  had  resolved  to  retain  .Strasbourg  ;  and  that  if  pence  were  not  accepted  by 
the  loth  of  September  he  would  demand  further  modifications.  The  tone  in 
which  the  demand  was  made,  and  the  i.'.emand  itself,  were  alike  irritating  to 
William.  It  was,  however,  evident  to  him,  that  the  men  of  London,  of  Devon- 
shire, and  of  Voikshire,  would  not  submit  to  privation  and  danger,  in  order  to 
'\;tain  a  German  province  for  the  Emperor,  who  was  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace  for  his  own  purposes.  Spain,  from  the  reverses  she  had  experienced, 
no  longer  put  forward  the  obstinate  arrogance  she  had  shown  in  the  early  negotia- 
tion. Consequently  William  directed  the  English  ambass.idors  to  sign  the  treaty  on 
the  day  named.  The  Dutch  and  .S|)anish  |)lenii)otentiaries  received  the  same 
instructions,  and  the  Emperor  was  notifurd  that  he  would  be  included  in  the  treaty 
if  he  would  accept  it  liy  the  1st  of  Novembjr.  On  the  lOth  of  September,  1697, 
the  treaty  was  signed. 
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not  be  formulated  to  common  satisfaction.  An  arrangement 
could  only  be  attained  by  mutual  concession,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners,  was  the  one  course  by  which  the 
solution  could  be  obtained. 

I  have  described  the  unfavourable  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  gave  over  Hudson's  Bay  almost  entirely  to  the  French. 
In  Acadia  the  provisions  in  favour  of  the  French  were  not  so 
apparent.  They  retained  possession  of  Acadia,  Nova  Scotia, 
with  which  New  England  sought  no  relationship,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trade  with  the  Indians.  In- 
deed, jurisdiction  over  Nova  Scotia  had  been  abandoned  by 
Massachusetts  in  1692.*  On  the  main  land  the  claim  by  New 
England  to  the  disputed  territory  had  been  made  by  advanced 
settlement,  which  had  reached  on  the  sea  coast  to  Casco,  the 
modern  Portland,  pretensions  which  the  French  refused  to 
recognise.  The  treaty  was  only  made  known  in  Canada  in 
September,  lf;98.  The  following  year  an  imperfect  peace 
had  been  made  by  New  England,  with  the  Indians  on  her 
northern  frontier. 

Louis  XIV.,  in  March,  1698,  informed  de  Villcbon  of  the 
peace,  and  directed  him  to  cause  a  "Te  Deum  "  to  be  sung; 
at  the  same  time,  he  gave  definite  instructions  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  followed.  The  English  were  to  be  permitted 
to  occupy  no  part  of  Acadia.  Dc  Villcbon  was  in  no  way 
to  discuss  the  seventh  provision  of  the  treat}'  with  any  repre- 
sentatives of  New  England,  and  was  to  decline  all  negotiation 
with  Massachusetts.  The  river  Quinibiqui,  the  Kennebec, 
was  leclared  to  be  the  French  boundary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  held  that  all  the  country  westward  of  the  River 
Saint  Croi.x  belonged  to  tl'.em  as  being  within  the  limits  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  De  Villcbon  was  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  London  of  1686,  which  the 
French  king  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  forbid  the  English 
to  fish  in  Acadian  waters,  or  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
He  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  troubling 


P'rench  colonies. 


Ante  Vol.  H.,  p.  374. 
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the  Knglish,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  troubling  and 
disquieting  the  Indian.*  A  doubtful  phrase,  which  depended 
entirely  on  its  application ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
English  were  the  aggressors,  might  be  strained  to  meet  any 
contingency.  The  English  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  whose  business  relations  must  be 
confined  to  the  French.  Presents  would  be  continued  to  the 
Indians.  The  re-cstab)ishment  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  John  had  been  resolved  upon. 

Father  Thury  was  thanked  for  influencing  the  Indians  in 
their  devotion  to  religion,  and  to  the  service  of  the  King.-f-  De 
Bonaventurc,  who  was  in  command  of  "  L'Envieux,"  received 
instructions  to  prevent  surprises  on  the  part  of  pirates  and 
others ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  to  attack  all  found 
fishing,  and  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  shores  of  Acadia.iJ: 

The  Engli-sh,  in  the  meantime,  had  continued  at  Pentegoet, 
on  the  Penobscot.  De  Villebon,  then  ignorant  of  the  peace, 
had  instructed  Thury  to  excite  the  Indians  against  them  ; 
b'lt  the  letter  had  been  intercepted  by  two  P'renchmen 
named  Matthicu  and  Guyon,  who,  shewing  the  seal  of  the 
letter  to  the  Indians,  asserted  that  it  was  de  Villcbon's  order 
that  they  should  continue  to  carry  on  trade.  § 

On  the  peace  being  declared  in  Boston  in  1698,  de  Villicu, 
tneii  a  prisoner,  returned  to  Acadia.  There  was  unfriendliness 
between  him  and  de  Villebon.  De  Goutin  was  at  this  period 
Judge  in  Acadia.  He  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  de 
Mcncval,  and  had  written  to  the  Minister  letters  full  of  com- 
plaints. He  now  attacked  de  Bonaventurc,  ||  charging  him 
with   dishonesty   and    profligac}-.      He    likewise    accu.sed    de 


•  "Ne  fasseiit  aulcune  insulte  aux  Anglois,  taut  que  ceulx  cy  s'abstiendront  de 
es  truubler  et  imiuieler."     (^Ut;.  Due,  p.  II.,  296. 

t  (Jiie.  Doc,  II.,  p.  299.  Viile  ante  Volume  II.,  p.  370,  for  the  mode  in 
wliicli  Thury  performed  these  joint  duiies  at  tlie  massacre  at  Oyster  River  in  1694, 

+  "  tiarder  la  honne  iiitellij;ence  avec  les  nations,  avec  les  quelles  Sa  M:\jeite 
a  faict  la  paix,  el  neantnioins  attaijuer  et  prendre  les  forbans  et  mesme  les 
pescheurs  anglois,''  etc.      Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  299. 

§   Que.  Doc  ,  II.,  p.  306. 

.    ()i\e.  Doc,  II.,  p.  308. 
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Villebon  of  allowing  the  English  to  trade.  He  repeated  the 
petty  scandal  of  de  Bonaventurc's  amours,  discrediting  him 
and  his  family  as  debauched  in  their  habits.  It  appears 
extraordinary  that  a  Minister  should  read  with  patience  that 
de  Villebon  had  expended  112  lbs.  of  powder  in  the  fen.v  de 
joyc  for  the  peace  ;  and  that  when  drinking  the  health  of  his 
mistresses,  he  and  his  son-in-law,  le  Sieur  Martel,  had  got 
drunk  on  the  occasion  ;  that  his  brother,  le  Sieur  de  Neuvil- 
lettc,  had  an  Indian  mistress,  Margot,  "  jTr/zfrr^rjiV,"  to  the 
great  scandal  of  everybody  ;  and  that  another  brother,  de 
Beaucourt,  was  particularly  debauched.  These  contemptible 
narratives  were,  nevertheless,  encouraged  in   France. 

As  early  as  October,  1698,  de  Frontenac  had  stated  that  in 
accordance  with  the  peace  the  French  prisoners  had  returned 
from  Boston,  and  that  the  Abenakis,  feeling  much  discontent 
that  their  territory  had  not  been  restored  to  them,  would  have 
continued  their  attacks  unless  he  had  restrained  them.  During 
the  preceding  autumn  they  had  surprised  several  small  settle- 
ments, killing  and  scalping  the  inhabitants.*  The  responsi- 
bility of  these  proceedings  must  be  traced  to  the  missionaries. 
The  power  of  the  priests  over  their  savage  neoph\tes  was  un- 
bounded ;  the  threat  of  abandoning  them  would  have  sufficed 
to  check  this  bad  spirit.  The  word  of  rcproval  had  only  to 
be  spoken.  That  word  during  the  succeeding  years  was  never 
uttered  ;  and  these,  so-called  ministers  of  peace,  were  to  the  last 
foremost  in  urging  on  the  work  of  death  and  devastation. 

In  1699 -f  de  Villebon  informed  Stoughton,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  conform  to 
the  treaty  of  London  of  the  i6th  of  November,  1686,  and  to 
maintain  the  River  Kennebec  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  as 
the  boundary  between  New  England  and  New  France.  He 
had  no  doubt  but  this  limit  would  be  ob.served,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  painful  consequences,  that  Stoughton  would  not  act 
as  if  the  Indians  of  the  territory  were  British  subjects. 

In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  peace  New  England  had  made 

•  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  310. 

+  8ih  Felnuaiy.     Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  311. 
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an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Keimcbec.  Peace  with  the  Jesuit  liigot  was  the  last  thing 
to  be  desired,  and  he  hurried  to  Quebec  to  report  what  had 
taken  place.  De  Callieres  was  at  this  period  in  Montreal. 
He  always  thought  as  a  statesman,  and  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  profitless  massacres  which  the  ecclesiastic  favoured  ; 
considering  that  they  led  to  nothing  but  bloodshed,  hatred, 
and  retaliation.  He  wrote  to  the  Jesuit  that  he  saw  no 
obstacle  to  peace  being  made,  especially  as  France  was  not 
then  at  war  with  the  English.* 

During  the  year  the  "  Newport,"  the  capture  of  d'Iberville 
of  i69iS,-f-  appeared  to  protect  the  French  fisheries  ;  the  New 
England  fishermen  were  not  allowed  to  fish  in  sight  of  land, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  approach  the  coast. 

Small  as  the  population  of  Acadia  was  in  1698,  being  only 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  souls,  there  was  anything  but 
concord  in  the  small  colony.  Settlement  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  I-'undy.  There  was  no 
population  on  the  Saint  John  ;  indeed,  thirty-five  years  later, 
only  one  hundred  and  eleven  souls  were  established  there  ; 
along  the  eastern  coast  southward,  Indians  alone  wore  to  be 
met  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.  The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saint  John  had  been  temporarily  re-established,  but  it  was  to 
he  demolished  when  Port  Royal  was  placed  in  a  condition  of 
defence.  At  Chedabucto  there  were  only  five  P'renchmen 
and  three  Irish.  %  Several  fishermen  sent  out  by  the  Company 
had  deserted  ;  deVillebon  reported  that  he  had  claimed  them 
from  Lord  Hellomont,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  enquiry 
into  the  demand.  Notwithstanding  this  depressed  condition, 
dc  Villebon  had  to  complain  to  the  King  that  the  ecclesiastics 
were  endeavouring  to  obtain  control  in  civil  affairs,  §  while  the 
clergy  attacked  the  depravation  of  manners  of  de  Villebon 
and  his  brothers.     De  Goutin  sid?d  with  the  clergy. 


*  De  Callieres  au  Ministre  le  17  Mar.s,  1699.     (^ue.  Doc.  II.,  p.  312. 
t  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  378. 
X  Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  331. 
§  lb.  II.,  p.  315. 
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De  Villebon  died  July,  1700,*  when  de  Villieu  assumed  the 
government.  He  applied  to  be  permanently  appointed  to 
the  position,  setting  forth  that  he  had  "  served  his  Majesty 
since  1674;"  that  he  had  done  duty  in  Flanders,  Germany  and 
Catalonia,  and  from  having  been  held  a  prisoner  in  Boston  he 
had  obtained  much  information  about  the  English.-f-  De 
Villieu  was  not  confirmed  in  his  appointment.  The  position 
was  given  to  de  Brouillan,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Flacen- 
tia  and  Newfoundland.  + 

De  Hrouillan  left  Placentia  on  the  i6th  of  July,  to  arrive 
at  the  River  Saint  John  on  the  14th  of  August,  I70i,§  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  he  reported  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal. 
He  advocated  the  re-establishment  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Saint  John  ;  he  considered,  however,  that  the  site 
had  been  badly  chosen,  and  he  recommended  its  rc-erection 
on  another  spot.  He  did  not  look  forward  to  any  settlement 
taking  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  owing  to  repeated  inun- 
dations, many  families  hai'  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes.  He  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of  entering  the  port, 
owing  to  the  rocks  and  shoals  at  low  tide,  and  the  under- 
current. He  also  brought  to  the  noticfe  of  the  King,  that  the 
English  continued  fishing  in  Acadian  waters. 

On  de  Hrouillan's  arrival  at  Po-t  Royal,  he  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  aid  in  the  rc-cstabrshinent  of  the  fort.  The 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  amounted  to  456  souls,  ||  of 
whom  seventy  were  men.  He  experienced  opposition  to  his 
demand,  which  the  few  habitniits  considered  to  have  been 
made  in  the  interests  of  a  French  Company,  and  they  objected 
to  give  their  labour  gratuitously.  Further,  they  i)lainly  said 
that  if  called  upon  for  such  duty,  they  would  prefer  to  belong 


•  The  letter  from  the  King  to  de  Hrouillan,  dated  23rd  M.irch,  1700  [Que. 
Doc,  II.,  p.  332J  should  be  dated  1 701.  The  fact  is  established  by  letters  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

t  Il>.  II.,  p.  337. 

X  For  some  information  regarding  de  Brouillan  in  Newfoundland,  vide  note, 
ante  p.  51,  in  connection  with  d'Iberville's  expedition  of  1696-1697. 

§  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  389. 

il  Census  of  1870.71,  vol.  IV.,  p.  45. 
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and,  vide  note, 


to  the  English.  Dc  Brouillan  managed  to  pacify  them,*  and 
on  their  consenting  to  perform  the  work,  he  sailed  for  the 
Saint  John  in  "  La  Gironde."  He  demolished  the  old  fort  to 
the  foundations,  and  brouglit  to  Port  Royal  such  material  as 
would  be  useful,  in  placing  the  fort  at  that  place  in  good 
condition. 

De  Jirouillan  contented  himself  with  reporting  the  presence 
of  the  "New  England  fishermen,  for  he  was  not  in  a  position 
U)  take  an  aggressive  attitude.  He,  however,  complained  to 
Lord  Hcllomont  on  the  subject.  Although  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  were  extrcm'ely  unfriendly,  war  had  not 
been  declared.  In  1702  hostilities  commenced,  when  de 
Hrouillan  urged  an  attack  against  Boston,  pledging  his  head 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  if  sufficient  force  were  placed 
at  his  command. f 

Several  memoirs  are  e.xtant  advocating  this  policy;  and 
they  are  only  of  interest  as  shewing,  that  the  part  taken  by 
Massachusetts  against  Canada,  was  not  dictated  by  any  desire 
of  conquest,  but  entirely  from  motives  of  self-defence.  It  was 
to  remove  from  her  northern  frontier  an  inimical  power,  which 
contained  a  numerous  party  always  anxious  for  war,  as  it 
gave  the  young  men  employment,  and  obtained  for  them 
distinction  :  so  that  New  England  lived  under  the  constant 
danger  of  being  attacked. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  .self-assertion  in  the  character 
ofde  Brouillan  ;  so  much  so  that  de  Callieres  complained  to 
France  that  de  Brouillan  failed  to  give  him  information, 
writing  but  seldom,  and  acting  as  if  independent  in  his 
government.^  De  Brouillan  had  one  misfortune  to  report ; 
on  the  loth  of  September,  1702,  a  vessel  with  despatches  was 
attacked  at  La  Have  by  pirates,  as  he  calls  them,  and  was 
carried  to  Boston  ;  seven  fishing  vessels  were  also  captured.  § 


*  De  Hrouillan  au  Ministre,  30  octobre,    1701,   "  il  irouva  le  moyen   de   les 
ramener."     Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  385. 
t  Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  395. 
t  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  738. 
§    11).,  I.K.,  p.  923. 
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III  May,  1703,  dc  CiiUicrcs  lied,  and  was  succeeded  In-  dc 
Vaudrcuil.  With  the  new  ^fovcrnmciit  rc-commeiiccd  the  old 
system  of  Indian  warfare.  The  responsibility  of  this  unwise 
policy  lies  with  de  Vaudrcuil  and  his  advisers  ;  and  it  was 
from  its  impolitic  re-introduction  that  Massachusetts  was 
excited  to  activity.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  New  Kn^dand 
would  have  been  content  with  the  boundary  of  the  .Saint 
George,  a  small  river  between  the  Keiniebec  and  Pcnt'egoet.* 
Massachusetts  was  desirous  of  retaining  her  settlements, 
which  had  been  made  within  this  limit.  The  .sources  of  this 
stream  are  not  far  distant  from  the  Kennebec;  while  the  mouth 
is  some  thirty  miles  from  the  height  of  land  dividing  them 
from  the  tributaries  of  that  river. 

In  June,  1703,  Dudlej',  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
held  a  conference  with  the  Indians  at  I'^almouth  :  he  there 
met  the  Saco,  Kennebec  ;.nd  I'eiiobscot  Indians.  What 
pas.sed  at  the  interview,  showed,  that  they  were  not  unfriendly, 
and  were  inclined  to  remain  neutral.  The  Abenakis,  who 
might  be  considered  French  Indians,  were  absent;  and  neither 
the  Saint  John,  the  Saint  Croix,  nor  the  Micmac  tribes 
attended.  De  Hrouillan  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
deVaudreuil.-f*  who  sent  Canadian  partizan  leaders  among  the 
Indians  to  destroy  this  good  feeling,  and  to  organize  constant 
attacks  along  the  frontier.  They  were  successful ;  and  Indian 
parties  thus  led,  again  appeared  to  devastate  with  fire  and 
sword  the  English  settlements.  De  Vaudrcuil  took  credit  to 
him.self  as  the  originator  of  these  expeditions.^    He  is  likewise 


•  "  II  y  a  entre  ces  deux  rivieres  de  Quinibecquy  et  de  Pentagoet  un  aultre 
petite  riviere  nominee  St.  Oeorge."     [Que.  Doc,  I.,  p.  433.] 

+  4  October,  1703.  [Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  404.]  De  Hrouillan,  in  ansvier  to  the 
question  of  the  Minister,  what  was  the  difference  between  the  Canabas  of  the 
Kenneliec  and  of  I'entegoet,  described  the  Indians  of  Acadia  as  consisting  of  three 
nations  :  "  the  Canabas,  the  Malicites  and  the  Micniacs."  The  Micinacs  occupied 
the  country  ainnfj  the  coast  from  the  Hay  of  (Ihaleurs  to  Kestigouclie,  Richii)ouc- 
tou.  Hay  Verte,  Cape  Hreton,  Canso  and  Cape  .Sable  to  Mines,  and  Heaubassin. 
The  Malacites  commenced  at  the  Uiver  Saint  John  and  extended  to  I'enlefjoet. 
The  Canal)as  were  domiciled  along  the  Kennebec  [ist  June,  1703.  Que.  Doc, 
II.,  p.  403.] 

X  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  405. 
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the  authority  that  it  was  the  Jesuit  missionaries  w  ho  prevented 
the  treaty  of  amity  being  concludetl.  Indeed,  no  sooner  was 
the  (leatli  of  de  CaUiercs  known,  than  the  Jesuit  Rasle  informed 
dc  \''UidrcuiI  that  tlie  Indians  were  ready  to  hft  the  liatchet 
.a<;ainst  the  l-jij^iish. 

There  is  notliing  doubtful  in  the  proceeding's  of  dcV'audreuil ; 
they  clearly  establish  the  difference  between  his  character  and 
that  of  de  Callieres.  In  the  respect  of  couraj^c  and  conduct 
in  the  field,  de  Vaudrcuil  was  in  no  way  wantinj^.  But  while 
dc  Callieres'  policj'  and  tone  of  thouijht  were  those  of  a 
statesman;  de  Vaudrcuil  was  one  to  meet  the  emer<jjei)cy  of 
the  hour  by  petty  expedients,  and  by  a  policy  which  failed  to 
attain  the  result  he  hoped  for.  De  Vaudreuil's  raids  on  the 
paths  of  bloodshed  and  suffering;  left  the  memorial  of  burned 
homesteads,  and  the  bones  of  those  killed,  bleaching  in  the 
sun  ;  their  only  effect  being  to  awaken  the  dogged  resolution 
of  New  England,  and  to  create  the  unextinguishable  sentiment, 
that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  necessary  to  her  national 
preservation.  It  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  from  the  days 
of  Phips  to  these  of  Wolfe.  The  expeditions  from  Canada 
exercised  no  influence,  for  the  settlement  of  New  England 
remained  unchecked.  They  gratified  the  malignit)'  of  the 
Jesuits,  men  of  the  calibre  of  Rasle,  merciless  in  their  purposes, 
who  could  not  comprehend  the  stubborn  resistance  against 
which  the}'  had  to  contend.  It  was  a  policy  mi.schievous  and 
painfully  troublesome  to  New  England  :  but  whatever  indi- 
vidual desolation  it  inflicted,  in  no  way  it  advanced  the 
French  cause. 

De  Callieres'  career  .shews  how  well  he  understood  what 
was  necessary  for  any  permanent  conquest  to  be  effected. 
This  desultory  warfare  he  despised.  His  views  were  wisely 
conceived  ;  and  had  a  man  of  his  genius  been  entrusted  with 
their  execution,  with  a  sufficient  force,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
might  have  been  effected.  He  proposed  to  send  a  strong 
body  of  troops  from  Canada  to  seize  Albany,  and  to  attack 
New  York  by  sea.  Boston  he  would  have  approached  with  a 
large   fleet.     It    is   idle  to  speculate  what  the  con.sequence 
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mij^ht  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  ami  obtained  all  that  he 
considered  necessary  to  his  purpose.  It  was  a  policy  which 
had  a  finite  end.  Kven  de  Brouillan  saw  that  the  real  attack 
should  be  directed  against  Boston  :  and  Hoston  taken  and 
held,  the  country  north  of  it,  could  never  have  continued  the 
home  of  the  New  Knj,dand  settler. 

l)e  Vaudreuil's  views  had  no  such  breadth.  In  1703,  an 
expedition,  led  byde  Heauba.ssin,son  of  de  la  Vallicrc,  crossed 
the  Kennebec.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  Indians,  attended 
by  a  Jesuit  priest.  De  Vaudreuii,  in  a  sentence,*  describes 
this  force  as  ravaj^intj  fifteen  leagues  (jf  country,  three  hundred 
persons  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  There  is  always 
exaggeration  in  such  statements,  Hi.->  object  in  the 
organization  of  the  expedition  is  plainly  set  forth  :  de 
Vaudreuii  considered  that  the  .service  of  tliC  King,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  colony  demanded,  that  thero  should  be  per- 
petual irreconcilable  enmity  between  the  Abcnakis  and  the 
English. 

In  order  more  fully  to  carry  out  this  tlieory,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Jesuits  that  the  Abcnakis,  who  were  on  admitted 
Knglish  territory,  should  be  induced  to  settle  in  Canada.  De 
Vaudreuii  was  desirous  of  establishing  them  at  Chambly.  De 
Beauharnois  withheld  his  consent,  as  Bishop  de  Laval  had 
objected  to  the  selection  of  the  locality,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Abcnakis  would  be  at  too  great  distance  to  render  aid  to 
Port  Royal.  VVc  have  only  to  ask  what  such  aid  coukl  be 
beyond  the  raids  of  bloodshed  .;nd  destruction  characteristic 
of  that  period  ? 

The  frontier  attack  organized  by  M.  de  Vaudreuii,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  was  simultaneously  made  by  different  parties. 
It  extended  along  the  coast  from  Casco,  now  Portland,  to 
Wells.  Scarborough  and  Saco  were  likewise  assailed.  The 
New  England  account  of  this  onslaught  represents  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  carried  away  prisoners. 
Little  is  known  of  this  sudden  and  unlooked-for  attack,  more 
than  at   Casco,  where  de  Beaubassin  was  in  command,  the 

*  Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  406. 
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arrival  of  Captain  Southwick  in  an  armed  vessel  prevented 
the  fort,  which  had  Ijccn  reconstructed  since  its  destruction 
by  dc  I'ortneuf  in  1690,*  from  bein^  again  taken.  On  his 
appearance,  the  attackin{^  party  immediately  retreated.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  I'Vench  never  departed  from,  only  to 
attack  when  they  felt  certain  of  success;  and  to  follow  up  their 
success  by  the  destruction  of  all  that  lay  in  their  path.  Par- 
ties of  Indians  were  lurking  in  all  directions  to  find  the  prey 
on  which  they  could  swoop.  It  was  unsafe  for  a  crew  of  a 
vessel  to  land  for  wood  or  water,  or  to  moor  their  vessel  in  a 
bay  for  .safety,  unless  they  were  in  force  to  repel  an  attack  ; 
and  there  was  always  risk  of  surpri.se  from  overpowering 
iiunibers. 

The  New  England  Militia  was  called  out,  and  steps  taken 
to  repel  all  similar  attcmpt.s.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
bounties  were  offered  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  of  ;620,  for  every  Indian  prisoner  under 
ten  j'cars  of  age,  and  ^40  for  an  older  prisoner,  or  his  scalp. 

De  \\-iudreuil  informed  the  King  that  this  attack  of  the 
territory  of  New  England  had  been  made  at  the  desire  of  the 
Abcnakis.t  In  a  subsecpicnt  letter  :J:  he  explained  that  after 
the  raid  of  de  Beaubassin,  several  of  the  tribe,  in  an  expedition 
of  the  English  against  them,  had  been  killed,  and  application 
had  been  made  to  him  for  a.ssistancc.  It  is  possible  he  had  in 
view  their  future  establishment  at  Chambly  ;  for  it  was  the 
point  whence  the  expeditions  started  to  ascend  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  He  resolved  to  commence  his  operations  by  an 
attack  against  the  New  England  northern  .settlements,  leav- 
ing to  the  leaders  the  selection  of  the  point  to  be  assaulted, 
as  opportunity  suggested.  The  route  by  which  the  territory 
could  be  reached  was  by  the  descent  of  the  river  Connecticut; 
an  expedition  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  any  attack  in  force 

*  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  339. 

+  16  November,  p.  904.     N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  758. 

+  17  November,  1705.  This  letter  is  dateil  1 704.  Evidently  a  mistake  of  a 
ye.ir.  For  de  Vaudreuil  used  the  words  "last  year,''  when  referring  to  the  Deer- 
tield  expedition.  The  date  undoubtedly  should  be  1 705.  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX., 
p.  762. 
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was  not  looked  for  from  this  direction,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  Canada,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  route  itself  offered. 
The  project  was  more  readily  entertained  by  de  Vaudreuil, 
not  only  that  it  accorded  with  his  policy  of  desolating  the 
New  iMigland  settlements,  but  because  such  attacks  had  been 
rejected  by  de  Callieres. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  party  bcinjj;  organized  the  Christian  Mohawks  were 
appealed  to,  to  join  it,  and  its  destination  down  the  River 
Connecticut  became  known.  The  news  was  carried  to  their 
kinsmen  on  the  Mohawk,  by  which  means  the  report  reached 
Albany.  Notice  was  at  once  given  to  the  New  Kiigland 
Government.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  surmising  that  an 
attempt  might  be  made  against  Deerfield,  in  Mas.sachusctts,  the 
most  northerly  settlement  in  connection  with  Squakhcag  and 
Northficld.  The  village  had  been  established  for  thirty  years, 
aiici  from  its  advanced  position  had  greatly  suffered  in  the 
King  Philip  war.  The  memory  is  yet  prescived  of  the  affair 
at  "I^loody  Brook,"  five  miles  north  of  the  town,  in  1675,  when 
Captain  Thomas  Calthrop  and  ninety  men,  escorting  some 
grain,  were  surprised  by  several  hundreds  of  Indians,  and 
almost  all  killed.  The  place  had  been  attacked  in  1693  and 
1694.  The  latter  event  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  directed 
by  Castrccn,  evidently  Saint  Castin  ;  on  both  occasions  the 
assailants  were  beaten  off.  The  town,  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
acres,  had  in  1689  been  enclosed  within  pickets  ;  equal  to  a 
sciuarc  of  about  one  thousand  feet  to  a  side.  It  was  built  on 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  landscape  was 
as  attractive  as  the  land  was  excellent.  The  village  was 
prosperous,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  )'cars  had  supported  a 
resident  mim'ster,  the  Reverend  John  Williams.  Tlie  news 
rcccivetl  from  Albany  had  greatly  impres.sed  him,  and  on 
his  application  to  the  government  of  Massachu.setts,  twenty 
soldiers  had  been  given  as  a  guartl. 

The  French  force  consisted  of  three  hundred  Canadians 
and  Itulians  undei  Hertel  de  Rouville  the  \-ounger,  the  father 
from  age,  being  unable  to  bear  the  privation  and  exposure. 
Crossing    from    Montreal    to   Chambl)-,  they  a.scended   Lake 
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Champlain  on  snow-shoes  till  they  reached  the  river  Oui- 
nousqui,*  north  of  the  present  city  of  Burlington.  They 
ascended  this  river  to  one  of  its  sources  ;  and  on  gaining 
the  height  of  land  they  followed  a  stream  descending  to  the 
River  Connecticut.  The  force  descended  the  main  river  to 
Deerfield.  The  journey,  undertaken  in  the  coldest  time  of 
a  Canadian  winter,  must  have  called  for  great  endurance. 
The  country  is  broken  and  rugged,  the  route  passing  across 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  running  the  length  of  the  state  of 
Vermont.  The  distance  travelled  was  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.-f* 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  old  style,  1704,  they  came  in 
sight  of  Deerfield.  They  remained  in  the  woods,  lighting  no 
fires.  Up  to  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  the  picket  had  kept 
watch,  patrolling  through  the  enclosure  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
were  on  the  move,  no  attack  was  made.  About  two  hours 
before  daylight,  with  the  laxity  of  discipline  which  prevailed, 
the  nominal  watch  retired  to  rest.  On  the  scouts  giving  this 
information,  the  assault  was  determined  on.  In  spots,  the 
snow  had  formed  against  the  picket  fence  in  such  heavy  drifts, 
that  the  ascent  over  it  was  easy.  Without  opposition  de 
Rouvillc's  force  obtained  entr}'  into  the  enclosure.  The  first 
place  attacked  was  the  guard-house ;  another  party  broke 
into  the  residence  of  the  minister,  Williams.  He  had  always 
a  loaded  pistol  by  his  bed.  As  the  man  entered  he  attempted 
to  fire.  Had  he  succeeded  and  killed  his  enemy,  his  own  life 
would  have  paid  the  penalty  ;  but  his  pistol  missed  fire. 
With  his  family,  he  was  seized,  disarmed  and  pinioned,  re- 
maining   in    his    shirt    in    the    cold.      The   house  was    then 

•  In  the  early  days  of  English  settlement,  this  stream  was  known  as  Onion 
River  ;  of  late  years  the  Indian  name  has  been  restored. 

MU.F.S. 

t  From  Chamhly  to  the  Ouinousqui .  75 

Ascent  of  that  River 50 

Across  height  of  land  to  the  White  River 4 

Descent  of  the  While  River 35 

Descent  of  the  Connecticut  River ...  90 

Total 254 
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plundcrecl  ;  two  of  his  children  and  a  negro  woman  were 
killed.  His  wife  and  five  other  children  were  given  time  to 
dress,  and  Williams  himself  put  on  some  clothes.  What  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  wr.s  an  example  of  what  took  place 
elsewhere  ;  those  resisting  being  shot  down. 

Thirty-eight  persons  were  killed  in  the  assault ;  one  hundred 
and  six  were  carried  off  prisoners  :  at  an  hour  before  dawn 
the  party  decamped,  leaving  the  settlement  in  flames. 

When  the  news  of  the  attack  was  known,  a  party  was 
organized  in  pursuit.  It  consisted  of  the  men  of  the  place 
who  had  been  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  what  reinforce- 
ment could  be  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  Indians 
had  remained  behind  for  plunder  ;  they  were  driven  out  or 
killed.  As  the  pursuers  came  on  the  main  body,  a  skirmish 
followed  ;  and  in  this  'igl.t  in  the  meadows,  the  English  lost 
nine  men, whose  names  are  preserved.  As  the  French  hastened 
forward  on  their  return,  finding  themselves  impeded  by  the 
pursuit,  the  Indians  killed  thirteen  of  their  captives,  and  they 
sent  back  word  by  a  prisoner,  that  if  pursued,  they  would  burn 
the  whole  number  of  those  they  were  carrying  away  We 
have  a  remarkable  record  of  the  return  of  the  force  to  Canada, 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  minister  of  the  settlement,  carried 
away  a  prisoner.*  It  is  a  painful  narrative  of  the  treatment 
the  wretched  captives  experienced,  and  sets  forth  the  ruth- 
lessness  with  which  the  French  conducted  their  expeditions. 
It  is  war  in  its  most  barbarous  form,  to  attack  a  peaceful 
community,  and  to  seize  all  who  are  not  kilietl,  regardless  of 
.sex  and  age,  subjecting  them  to  such  suffering  and  privation, 
that  every  fifth  person  succumbed,  or  was  killed.  It  has  no 
parallel  in  the  warfare  of  the  eighteenth  century,  anil  was 
discountenanced  by  the  best  men  in  France.  In  hot  blood 
the  English  race  is  not  scrupulous;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
British  annals  of  this  continent,  of  wilful  and  deliberate  cruelty, 

•  "'The  Redeemed  Captive'  returning  toZioii."  It  was  pultlished  on  the 
3rd  March,  1707,  dedicated  to  Ciovernor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  fre- 
<|ueiitly  l)fen  reprinted,  seven  editions  having  appeared,  tiie  last  of  vvhicii  was  in 
1S53.  The  i)ook  is  now  out  of  print,  and  not  easily  ohtainahie.  See  note  at  the 
end  of  t!)is  Hook. 
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in  any  way  parallel  to  the  expeditions  directed  by  the  French 
against  the  outlying,'  settlements  to  the  last  days  of  their 
rule  in  America  ;  both  in  Acadia,  and  in  the  valle}'  of  the 
Ohio.  Nothing  can  remove  the  stain  which  this  policy  has 
cast  on  the  French  escutcheon.  War  must  ever  bring  suffering 
on  the  population  where  it  is  being  carried  on;  but  such 
suffering  is  incidental  and  unavoidable,  and  not  conceived  as 
a  deliberate  policy  of  bloodshed. 

Williams  expected  after  the  event  to  find  "  great  exulting 
mirth."  Hut  he  saw  many  wounded,  and  there  were  frequent 
burials.  De  Rouville  told  Williams  the  loss  was  eleven,  three 
of  whom  were  French.  At  yuebec  W-'Uiams  heard  that  the 
loss  had  been  forty.* 

Previous  to  starting,  the  Indians  killed  an  infant  at  the 
breast.  After  the  first  day's  march,  owing  to  some  of  the 
spirits  found  in  Deerfield  having  been  freely  drunk,  one  of  the 
Indians  killed  Williams'  negro  servant.  That  night,  an 
Englishman  escaped,  upon  which,  Williams  was  ordered  to 
assemble  his  countrymen,  and  declare  to  them  that  if  any 
more  of  them  escaped,  the  French  would  burn  the  other 
prisoners.  The  march  was  continued  under  great  privation. 
The  captives,  even  the  women,  were  scantily  dressed,  and  it 
was  the  period  of  mid-winter.  Tb.ey  had  to  carry  packs,  and 
to  pass  through  ice  cold  streams,  often  knee  deep,  over  the 
rugged  bed  of  the  river.  They  were  only  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  to  rest.  They  had  no  bread.  Their  food 
was  moose  flesh,  which  often  thej'  had  to  cat  frozen,  with 
ground  nuts  and  cranberries.  Their  hardships  in  the  twenty 
days  of  march  were  extreme  ;  the  prisoner  who  loitered  was 
killed  ;  there  was  no  mercy.  Men  and  women  had  to  walk 
forward,    or    be    butchered.     Of  the    one    hundred    and    six 


*  De  Vaudituil  re|)orte(l  lo  llie  Kmg,  .N'N'.  Hist.,  Hoc.  IX.,  p.  762,  that  ile 
Rmivillf  hail  nearly  two  hnndreil  men,  lli.it  he  took  one  Iniiulred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  nun  and  women.  Imviiij;  lost  only  three  men,  wilh  twenty  wounded. 
De  Vaudreuil  was  not  one  to  trouble  himself  as  lo  tlie  Indian  casualties,  so  this 
statement  ap|)lies  only  tu  the  French.  He  describes  the  Deerfielil  fort  as  jjar- 
risoned  by  one  hundre  i  men.  The  jirisoners  taken  were  one  hundred  and  six. 
Twenty  militiamen  were  scattered  in  the  several  houses. 
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prisoners,  nineteen  were  murdered  on  the  way,  independently 
of  those  wlio  died  from  fatigue  and  insiifficienc)'  of  food. 
Some  of  the  French  soldiers  took  pity  on  the  children  and 
drew  them  on  toboggans.  Indeed  it  was  necessary  to  place 
their  wounded  on  sleighs,  and  the  provisions  were  so  carried. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  included  with  them. 

The  captives  were  divided  amongst  the  Indians,  and  in 
some  few  instances  the  young  children  were  redeemed  l)y  the 
French  ladies  in  Montreal.  For  the  most  i)art  thc)^  were 
placetl  in  the  Jesuit  Indian  missions,  and  were  brought  up 
with  the  young  children  to  become  as  they  were;  to  sink  down 
to  the  type  of  the  savage  with  whom  the}'  associated.  Inter- 
course between  parents  and  children  was  made  impossible. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  this  class  remained  behind  when  the 
prisoners  were  sent  back  in  1706.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
of  the  one  hundred  and  si.K  seized  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
February,  sixty-four  only  reached  Boston.  Twenty-four  of 
the  number  had  been  killed  on  the  march,  or  had  died  from 
its  privations.     Four  died  during  the  stay  in  Canada. 

The  attack  on  Dcerfield  awoke  in  Massachusetts  feelings  of 
rage  and  indignation,  and  it  was  resolved  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
retaliation,  and  to  send  out  an  expedition,  to  be  conducted 
with  the  remorseless  spirit  with  which  the  I'rench  attacks  were 
made.  The  duty  of  Massachusetts  was  to  defend  her  territory, 
and  the  force  which  she  organized,  well  officered,  and 
judiciously  disposed,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  settlements.  The  aggressiveness  of  France  was 
intelligible  ;  it  was  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
which  she  was  unable  herself  to  people,  impossible.  The 
expedition  from  New  Fngland  of  1704,  could  oidy  have  been 
founded  on  the  hope,  that  by  a  counter  policy  of  terror,  the 
Canadian  authorities  might  be  deterred  from  repeating  their 
assaults.  Otherwise  it  was  without  a  purpose,  further  than 
to  obtain  prisoners  and  cause  devastation.  It  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  and  con- 
sisted of  nearly  six  hundred  men,  including  the  Indians,  in 
fourteen  transports,  with  thirty-six  whale  boats  for  landing 
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the  troops.  The  force  was  convoyed  by  the  "  Jersey  "  48,  the 
"  Gosport  "  32,  and  the  provincial  snow,  "  Mary"  a  vessel  of 
two  masts  and  of  fourteen  guns. 

Leaving  Boston  in  May,  Church  sailed  for  Pentegoct, 
where  he  took  several  French  and  Indian  prisoners,  among 
them  one  of  de  Saint  Castin's  daughters  and  her  children. 
At  Passamaquoddy  there  was  a  small  settlement,  which  he 
destroyed.  The  war  vessels  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  July.  Church  proceeded  to  Mines, 
where  there  were  about  sixty  families,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  souls.  He  burned  the  buildings,  seized  what 
prisoners  he  could  take,  and  destroyed  the  dykes,  so  the 
marsh  lands  were  overflowed.  He  is  represented  as  having 
burned  fifty  houses,  and  killed  thirtx'  horned  cattle.* 

The  war  ships  sailed  into  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  parties  were  landed,  which  pillaged  .  ome  houses  at  the 
end  C)f  the  bay.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  the 
three  captains,  whose  names  in  the  French  documents  are 
given  as  Esmit,  Southack,  and  Rogers,  the  two  former  being 
Smith  and  Southwick.  A  surrender  was  demanded  in 
twenty-four  hours,  threatening  that  in  case  of  resistance  no 
quarter  would  be  given.  Should  any  be  offered  by  the 
inhabitants,  their  houses  would  be  burned,  their  cattle  killed, 
and  their  wives  and  children  carried  away  captive.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  attack  was,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
aided  the  Indians  in  their  devastation  of  the  northern  settle- 
ments :  they  were  now  offered  peace  by  an  alliance  with 
New  England.  This  communication  was  brought  to  de 
Brouillan  the  Governor,  by  a  woman  who  had  been  made 
prisoner.  Some  days  previously,  de  Brouillan  had  .sent  a 
small  craft  to  Boston  with  five  prisoners,  which  had  been 
taken  by  these  vessels.  Her  captain  found  an  opportunity  to 
instruct  this  woman  to  inform  the  Governor,  that  there  were 
not  above  seven  hundred  men  who  could  be  disembarked, 
and  so  to  govern  himself  In  the  i)roclamation  of  the  naval 
officers,  their  number  had  been  named  at  thirteen  hundred. 

•  Que.  Due,  U.,  p.  21. 
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The  woman  was  sent  back  with  a  story,  that  on  her  route 
she  had  been  sei/.ed  by  a  picket  of  one  hundred  troops,  the 
commanding  officer  of  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
letter.  In  the  meantime  de  Hrouillan  assembled  the  few  men 
he  could  collect  for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  There  were  but 
cit;hty-six  men  in  the  settlement.  In  1705  the  garrison  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,  and  the  probability 
is  that,  that  number  was  presL'iit.  De  Hrouillan  used  what 
means  were  at  his  disposal  to  place  the  fort  in  a  condition  of 
defence.  A  contemporary  writer  charges  him  with  causing 
his  men  *  unnecessarily  to  make  entrenchments,  and  then  to 
remove  them,  working  them  night  and  day.  On  the  13th, 
Church  appeared  with  the  remainder  of  the  vessels. 

On  the  1 6th,  the  men  of  the  fort  were  prostrate.  Hy  the 
I'rcnch  accounts  little  resistance  could  have  been  made,  when 
oti  the  iSth,  to  the  surpri.sc  of  the  French.f  the  fleet  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour.  There  never  was  any  design  of  conquest. 
A  jMisoncr  who  had  been  taken  and  released,  stated  that  the 
English  had  declared  that  they  had  no  desire  to  possess  the 
country;  and  that  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken  for 
retaliation,  in  order  that  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  so  they 
could  be  exchanged  for  those,  which  the  French  had  carried 
from  Dccrfield. 

The  attempt  by  the  French,  to  establish  a  population  in 
Acadia,  had  been  irregular  and  of  limited  extent.  Of  late 
years  their  efforts  had  been  directed  by  marauding  parties  of 
Indians  to  prevent  settlement  on  the  part  of  New  iMigland. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  inabilitj'  to  furnish  the  force  to  hold 
the  country,  in  1692,  Mas.sachusetts  had  petitioned  to  be 
relieved  from  all  obligation  with  regard  to  Nova  Scotia. 
That  Province  had  asked  that  national  garrisons  should  be 
maintained  at  the  Saint  John  and  at  Port  Ro\'al.  The  strain 
of  the  continental  wars  made  it  impossible  for  either  luigland 
or  I'raiice  to  furnish  the  soldiers  recjuiretl  in  America;  and 
Massachusetts   had   no  desire  to  extend  her   limits  b}'  con- 

*  Que.  Doc,  IL,  p.  422. 
t  Que.  Doc,  IL,  [i.  424. 
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quest.  Her  one  object  was  to  preserve  her  own  territory 
intact.  Tlie  non-attack  of  Port  Royal  subsequently  exposed 
Dudley  to  reproach.  Jiut,  as  after  events  proved,  when  Port 
Royal  was  taken,  the  conquest  was  not  followed  up  by  sys- 
tematic occupation  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  to  elapse 
before  an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  to  {^ive  an  h-iij^lish  charac- 
ter to  the  Province. 

P'rom  the  point  of  view,  that  Port  Royal  could  nf)t  be  held, 
the  non-attack  of  the  place  by  Church  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Boston  Government,  that  the 
exhibition  of  New  P^n^land  strenf^th  mit^ht  be  rcco<^nised, 
when  it  had  been  felt.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
policy  was  wi.se  or  unwise;  but  it  is  surprisintj  that  the  fort 
was  not  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  the  garrison  carried 
away  prisoners,  for  no  effective  resistance  to  C'hurch's  force 
'  could  have  been  made. 

The  account  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  Mines*  is  described 
as  forty  prisoners  taken,  one  liabitatit  killed,  one  wounded. 
The  church  and  all  the  dwelling  houses,  one  excepted,  were 
burned,  having  first  been  pillaged.  Seven  d\kcs  were  des- 
troyed, by  which  two  hundred  barriques  of  grain  were  lost. 
Eight  prisoners  only  are  reported  as  having  been  taken  at 
Port  Royal. 

On  the  i6th  Beaubassin  was  visited, where  twentyhabitations 
were  burned  and  one  hundred  cattle  killed.  No  mention  is 
made  of  anyone  having  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 

One  consequence  of  this  raid  was  the  affirmation  of  P'rench 
feeling  at  Port  Royal.  Hitherto  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants could  not  be  relied  upon,  their  inclination  towards 
Canada  was  uncertain,  and  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  it  :  it 
had  only  been  maintained  by  the  influence  of  the  priests. 
One  of  the  many  proofs  that  expeditions,  which  have  solely  in 
view  the  infliction  of  injury  and  devastation,  fail  in  their 
purpose.  However  successful  in  their  mischievous  results, 
they  only  call  forth  feelings  of  hate  and  enmity. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  year  that  the  abortive  attempt 

*  (^uc.  Doc,  H.,  p.  424. 
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from  Canada  was  made  against  Northampton,  which  I  have 
related  elsewhere.* 

In  December  de  Hrouillan  went  to  France,  Icavinij  de 
Bonavetiture  as  Governor.  Me  never  ajjain  resuincd  the 
Government.  On  his  return  in  "  le  I'rofond,"  he  died  at  sea 
at  Chcbucto  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1705.  He  was  buried 
at  sea  ;  but  his  heart  was  brought  to  I'ort  Royal. 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Dudley  and 
de  \'audrcuil,  the  narrative  of  which  I  have  given,  J  occurred 
at  this  date. 

De  lionaventure  looked  forward  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Governorship,  but  the  influence  of  the  priests  was  exercised 
against  him.  He  himself  had  described  the  ecclesiastics  as 
acting  against  the  King's  authority.  §  De  Bonaventurc  was 
an  excellent  naval  officer,  and  his  public  career  was  in  all 
respects  honourable  to  him.  In  sjiite  of  his  disappointment, 
he  loyall}'  co-operated  with  de  Subercase,  who  was  named  to 
the  Government,  and  gave  the  latter  his  full  ami  earnest 
support.  De  Bonaventure  was  plainly  told  that  the  com- 
plaint against  his  habits  and  morals  was  the  cause  that  the 
Go\ernment  was  not  given  to  him.  His  conduct,  it  was  said, 
had  been  a  public  scandal,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  amend 
it  in  future. 

Daniel  Auger  de  Subercase,  who  was  appointed  Governor 
in  succession  to  de  Brouillan,  was  a  man  of  eminence,  and 
had  been  actively  engaged  for  several  j-ears  in  Canada  and 
Xcwfouiulland.  He  had  thirty-three  years'  service,*'  having 
arrived  with  de  Vaudreuil  in  1687.  He  is  mentioned  as  being 
in  command  of  a  movable  camp  of  two  hundred  men,  and  as 

*  Ante  \'olunie  II.,  p.  418. 

t  i'arl.  .M.S.,  3nl  series,  vol.  II.,  p.  655,  de  I>oii.iventure  au  Ministie,  30 
Noveml)ie,  1705. 

I  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  425. 

§  Pari.  M.S.,  3rd  serie-s,  vol.  II.,  p.  98. 

II  (Jue.  Doc.,  II.,  p.  472.  Ilis  relations  with  a  Madame  de  Freneuse  are 
detailed  with  a  fullness  of  scandal,  which  it  is  surprising  a  Minister  would  permit 
a  subordinate  to  write. 

%  See  his  letter  to  Nicholson,  31  Oct.,  N.S.,  1710.  "I've  served  the  King 
six  and  thirty  years."     Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.  I.,  p.  72. 
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advanciii}^  to  att.ick  the  Iroquois  in  1689,  during'  the  mas- 
sacre at  Lachine,  when  he  was  ordered  by  de  Vaudrcuil  to 
halt.*  He  was  present  at  Quebec  durinj^  IMiips'  attack  in 
i6(jo.  He  accompanied  de  Frontcnac  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Onondaj^^as  in  1696.  h'or  his  services  on  this 
occasion  he  was  much  coinmended.f  He  li.id  a  hijj;h  reputa- 
tion in  the  Kn},dish  I'rovinces,  bein^  mentioned  as  a  "  restjlute 
soldier."*  He  had  succeeded  de  Hrouillan  as  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  althouj^h  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
interval  of  .some  months,  when  the  Government  was  adminis- 
tered by  de  Costabelle  and  Durand  la  Garennc.  In  1703  he 
was  Governor  of  I'lacentia,  where  he  remained  until  October, 
1706.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  French  rule  were  distin- 
guished by  higher  (lualities.  Hut  as  is  often  the  fate  of 
men  of  truth  and  ability,  he  was  not  favoured  by  fortune. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  the  last  French  Governor  of  Acadia, 
and  to  sign  the  capitulation  by  which  Nova  Scotia  passed 
from  French  power.  He  w;is  little  loved  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  as  no  scandal  could  be  raked  up  against  him,  he  was 
represented  as  being  deficient  in  orthdoxy. 

De  Subercase  arrived  in  Acadia  on  the  2<Sth  of  October, 
1705.5  He  found  the  colony  in  great  distress,  in  want  of 
everj'thing. "  I  le  drew  the  attentif)n  of  the  French  (jovernmcnt 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Indians,  for  their  alliance 
was  indispensable,  and  so  long  as  the\'  received  merchandise 
from  the  French  they  could  be  relied  on.     He  held  it  necessary 

*  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  183. 

t  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  653. 

J  N.Y.  Hist.,  Doc.  v.,  p.  43. 

§  The  letter  of  de  .Subercase  in  the  Quebec  Documents,  p.  462,  d.ited  Port 
Royal,  25  October,  1706,  should  evidently  be  dated  1707.  1  )urinj;  the  whole  of 
1706  de  .Sulieicase  was  in  Newfoundland.  (.Series  3,  M.S.  I'arl.  Lib., Vol.  IV.) 
On  the  14th  of  Octotier  of  that  year  he  wrote  thankinj;  the  .Minister  for  his 
appointment  to  the  Government  of  Acadia,  (p.  583).  The  letter  alluded  to 
relates  the  events  of  1706,  not  those  of  1705,  when  de  B^naventure  was  adminis- 
tering the  fjovernment.  (Que.  Doc,  Vol.  II.,  p.  462.  24  December,  1706. )  This 
mistake  of  date  places  the  assumption  of  the  Government  of  Acadia  by  de  .Suber- 
Ciise,  a  year  earlier  than  it  took  j)lace. 

II  "  Dans  une  grande  desolation  parce  qu'on  y  manquoit  de  tout."  Que. 
Doc,  II.,  p.  460. 
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to  place  a  man  of  character  aiiKMiLj  them,  to  retain  them 
under  control,  and  he  recommended  the  younger  de  Saint 
Castin  for  the  duty.  He  pointed  out  tliat  the  I'^n^dish  had 
two  vessels  on  the  coast,  one  with  fifty  j^uns  and  a  crew  of 
two  hundred  men,  one  of  twenty  ^nus  with  a  crew  of  one 
hundreil  and  twenty,  and  lie  thouj^ht  that  they  could  be  taken 
by  vessels  sent  from  Quebec  or  Placentia,  which  should  lie  in 
wait  for  them  off  Cape  Sable. 

I)e  .Subercase  founil  that  the  priests  in  Acadia  were  desirous 
of  tal<in;4  cocjnizance  of  all  matters,  and  of  holding  the  balance 
ill  temporal  as  in  spiritual  affairs.  The  Minister,  on  receivin;^ 
his  report  to  that  effect,  instructed  de  Subercase  to  restrain 
the  priests  within  their  leijitimate  position.  They  were  to  be 
sustained  in  all  matters  affectinj.^  their  office.  If  they  went 
beyond  their  proper  sjjhere,  he  was  told  to  report  the  fact, 
and  the  Kinji;  would  briiiLT  them  back  to  their  dutv.* 

Massachusetts,  now  awake  to  the  dant^er  which  ihreateneil 
her  commerce  from  the  privateers  which  found  refuse  in  I'ljrt 
Royal,  determined  to  attempt  the  cotiqucst  of  the  place.  The 
Hay  of  h'undy  and  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
seldom  without  the  presence  of  such  vessels  of  bcjlh  nations; 
and  althouc^h  success  in  this  warfare  attended  no  particular 
side,  the  loss  of  Massachusetts  was  by  far  the  j^reater,  owin<j 
to  her  more  extended  trade,  and  the  greater  value  of  her 
car<foes,  while  the  I'^rench  vessels  taken  were  ^renerall)-  [)riva- 
tcers.  Prisoners  on  both  sides  increased.  There  were  voyajres 
between  Jioston  and  Port  Royal  to  effect  their  exchan^fe.  It 
has  been  stated  that  these  visits  furnished  opportunity  for 
nuich  illicit  traffic.  One  result,  however,  followed  :  know- 
ledijc  of  the  situation  and  defences  of  I'ort  Royal  was  (obtained 
by  the  lioston   mariners. 

In  order  to  remove  the  protection  j^iven  to  the  French 
privateers,  it  was  resolved  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
capture  this  fort.  ApplicaticMi  was  made  to  London  for  a 
force  to  assist  in  the  enterpri.se;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
troops  from  the  continent  at  that  date.     Massachusetts,  con- 

*  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  476. 
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scf|uciitly,  resolved  to  undertake  the  coiK]ucst,  and  New 
I  lanipsliire  and  Rliode  Island  were  iiuhiced  to  join  in  the 
attempt.  Connecticut  declined  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
e.vpcdition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  March, 
and  consisted  of  two  regiments,  under  Colonels  VVainwrij^ht 
and  I  niton,  the  whole  numheriii},'  some  thousand  men.  There 
were  only  the  "Dcptford"  man-of-war  and  a  Ljalley  to  act  as 
convoy.  The  force  left  Boston  on  the  24th  of  .May,  1 707, 
and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  June,  before  I'cjrt  Royal. 

There  was  a  guard-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
whence  the  alarm  was  immediately  given  by  firing  cannon. 
The  few  men  who  were  at  the  post  abawdoned  it,  and  made 
their  way  across  the  woods  to  the  fort  to  confirm  the  news. 
The  vessels  sailed  into  the  inner  waters,  placing  themselves  to 
the  north-west  of  Goat  Island,  some  three  miles  and  a-half 
below  liie-fort.  March  landed  with  seven  hundred  men  on 
the  south  side:  Ai)plet()n,  with  300  men,  established  himself 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

I'ort  Royal,  the  modern  Annapolis,  is  situated  on  an  arm 
of  the  Hay  of  Fundy,  on  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
entrance  is  about  half-a-mile  wide.  In  a  length  of  less  than 
a  mile  the  sheet  of  water  widens  to  a  league.  The  fort  of 
I'ort  R()\'al  on  the  south  shore  is  about  six  antl  a-half  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  inlet. 

The  fort  was  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
which  had  fallen.  De  Subercasc  called  on  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  in  its  defence,  and  placed  them  at  work  on  its  repair.  Me 
organized  small  parties  to  distress  the  invaders.  In  order  to 
meet  March's  force,  de  Subercasc  placed  him.self  at  the  Petite 
Riviere,  to  the  west  of  the  fort,  with  about  two  hundred  men ; 
they  offered  but  little  resistance  to  March'.s  advance,  and 
rapidly  gave  way.  De  Subercase's  horse  was  shot  in  the 
attempt  to  rally  them,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered  to  the  fort. 
The  \ew  luigland  troops  crossed  the  stream  and  established 
themselves  in  the  houses  on  the  Cape.  As  the  I'rench  re- 
treated they  burnt  what  houses  lay  between  the  enemy  and 
the  fort;  the  beseigers  thciisclves  destroying  .several  buildings. 
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A  feu  (lays  before  the  attack,  sixty  Canadians  liacl  arrived 
fnun  the  Saint  John.*  They  had  been  sent  from  Quebec  to 
complete  the  crew  of  the  fri^'ate  "  la  liisone  "  ;  a  valual)lc 
accession  to  the  strcnj^th  of  the  {^arrison.  Joinetl  with  some 
Indians  this  force  commenced  to  harass  the  troops  on  the 
north  side,  with,  ho\ve\er,  but  little  effect,  ten  men  onlj-  bein^ 
killed  in  the  skirmishes. 

The  invtiders  protected  themselves  by  cntrenchincnts,  but 
remained  inactive  during  the  three  days,  the  loth,  lith,  and 
i2tli.  There  was  an  attempt  from  the  fort  to  bombard  thein, 
hut  u  ithoMt  effect,  the  shells  not  reachiiiLj  the  camp.  On  the 
nii,'ht  of  the  13th  and  14th  the  force  advanced  as  if  to  storm 
the  fort  ;  some  shots  were  exchanj^ed,  when  the  column 
retreated.  The  ship.s  advanced  nearer  the  fort,  but  only  with 
the  intention  of  receiving  the  troops.  On  the  16th  the  force 
re-cmbarked,  the  ships  [gaining  the  open  sea  on  the  i<Sth. 

I'roin  the  commencement  the  trof)ps  were  without  confidence 
in  their  cnvn  operations.f  The  New  Miitflaiul  officers  were 
unenterprising;  and  ignorant  of  their  duty  ;  the  men  without 
discipline.  March  on  many  occasions  had  given  proof  of  his 
personal  courage;  but  he  was  paraly/cd  bj'  his  want  of  know- 
le(l;4e  of  the  duties  he  had  undertaken.  On  the  nth  of  Jutie, 
a  Council  of  War  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  that  "the 
enemy's  well-disciplined  t,,irrison  in  a  strong  fort  was  more 
than  a  match  for  our  raw,  undisciplined  ami)-,"  and  it  w.'is  held 
that  all  that  could  be  effected  was  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  and  destroy  the  buildings  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  h\)rtunately  for  the  good  fame  of  the  leaders, 
this  course  was  not  followed;  and  it  was  resolved  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  The  small  fleet  carried  the  troops  across  to 
Casco  Bay;  while  Colonel  Retlknap,  who  had  some  little 
knowledge  as  an  engineer  officer,  and  Colonel  Applcton  went 
to  Hoston  for  orders. 

The  loss  in  men  had  been  so  trifling,  and  the  expedition  had 
been  so  well  provided,  that  Dudley  could  not  restrain   the 

*  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  477. 

t  William  Dudley  to  Governor  Dudley,  31  May,  1707. 
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ex[)res.sion  of  his  disappointment.  At  Hostoii  the  dissatis- 
faction was  intense  Success  had  been  looked  upon  as  certain, 
and  popular  indignation  took  the  course  of  writini^  insolent 
anonymous  letters  to  the  discredit  of  the  force,  especially  to 
March  and  VVainwright,  accusing  them  of  cowardice  and 
misconduct,  in  language  the  most  offensive. 

It  was  difficult  to  recall  March,  and  equally  inexpedient  to 
supersede  him.  The  Governor  accordingly  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  Casco,  bearing  orders  for  the  force  to  return  to 
the  attack.  They  were  instructed  to  overseo  and  direct  the 
operations  and  actively  carry  on  the  siege.  They  were 
popular  nominations,  made  with  the  view  of  satisfying 
public  feeling;  Colonels  Hutchinson  and  Townsend.  with  Mr. 
Leverett,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House.  They  took 
with  them  one  hundred  recruits  with  some  deserters  to 
increase  the  force. 

On  their  arrival  they  found  on  the  part  of  the  men  an  utter 
aversion  to  resume  operations.  The  force  as  reported  by 
them  was  743  officers  and  men.  Some  of  the  officers  met 
and  signed  a  round-robin  refusing  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal.* 
The  ringleaders  were,  however,  known,  and  were  arrested  ; 
upon  which  the  remainder  submitted  and  the  force  re-em- 
barked. They  stopped  at  I'assamaquoddy  on  the  i8th  of 
August,  and  when  at  thi:;  place,  March  declared  himself 
incapable  of  continuing  in  command.  His  health  was  broken, 
and  his  mind  was  unequal  to  any  farther  strain.  Wainwright 
accordingly  was  placed  in  that  position. 

They  crossed  over  to  Port  Royal  on  the  21st  of  .August,  and 
disembarkec]  to  remain  before  the  fort  ten  days.  The  French 
threw  \i[)  entrenchments  on  the  north  side,  thus  preventing 
them  landing  there,  firing  on  the  New  England  forces  on  all 
occasions.  Nine  men  were  surprised  in  a  garden  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  some  cabbages  :  they  w  ere  surrounded  by 
one  hundred  French  and  Indians,  and  all   killed.     The  forag- 


•  Hutcliison,  II.,  p.  168,  slates  tliat  he  found  tliis  document  among 'Jolonel 
Hutchinson's  papers,  signed  by  a  threat  numljer,  in  wliich  they  ])eiemptorily 
refused  to  obey  the  order. 
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hv^  parties  were  so  harassed,  that  the  service  could  not  be 
performed  without  a  large  escort.  Illness  depressed  the 
troops,  somC  suffering  from  fluxes,  .some  from  swellings  in  the 
throai.  Their  moral  strength  had  alike  deserted  them  * 
No  serious  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort.  In  this  second 
attempt  it  cannot  be  called  a  siege,  the  French  had  but  three 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Owing  to  the  incessant  attacks  on 
the  iiivaders,  they  were  more  engaged  in  keeping  open  their 
communications,  than  in  carrying  on  any  offensive  operations. 
In  this  condition  they  re-embarked.  The  loss  during  the 
.second  landing  was  si.xtcen  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

Althougli  little  damage  was  done  to  the  fort,  and  the 
garrison  had  in  no  degree  suffered,  for  scarce! j*  a  casualty 
is  recorded,  the  inhabitants  had  not  experienced  the  same 
immunity.  Many  were  distressed  by  the  destruction  of  their 
houses  and  propertj',  while  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  entailed 
great  loss  to  the  owners.  Families  previously  in  prosperous 
circumstances  owing  to  these  injuries  were  cast  into  poverty; 
and  although  strong  recommendations  were  sent  to  France 
that  some  indemnity  should  be  given,  none  was  ever  granted. 

Public  dis.satisfaction  was  strongly  expressed  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition.  The  principal  officers  were  threatened 
with  a  court  martial,  but  no  proceedings  were  taken.  Nothing 
indeed  could  have  been  more  unsatisfactor\-.  The  men  were 
willing  to  fight  ;  the  fault  had  been  with  the  inexperienced 
leaders,  who,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  were 
incapable  of  determining  the  course  to  be  followed.  It  was 
under  this  strain  March  broke  down,  for  his  courage  was 
undoubted. 


*  I, L'tters  of  Colonel  W.iiinvrijjht  to  the  (."ominissioners  of  the  251I1  of  Aiij^ust, 
given  by  Hutchison.     The  dates  in  the  text  .are  new  style. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  1708  de  Vaudreuil  organized  an  attack  of  unusual  extent 
against  New  England.  One  hundred  Canadians  were  selected 
for  the  duty,  and  several  officers  of  the  regular  force  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  expedition.  Detachments  were 
obtained  from  the  Mountain  and  Sault  christian  Iroquois, 
joined  with  Algonquins  and  Abenakis.  Hertcl  de  Rouvillc 
was  placed  in  command,  with  St.  Ours  des  Chaillons  as  his 
lieutenant.  The  Indians  were  placed  under  Boucher  de  la 
Perriere. 

The  scheme  of  the  campaign  was  that  de  Rouville  and  St. 
Ours,  with  the  French  portion  of  the  force,  should  ascend  the 
Saint  Francis.  They  were  to  be  followed  by  the  Algonquins, 
and  the  Abenakis  settled  at  Bccancour,  with  the  Ilurons  from 
Lorette.  I)c  la  I'crricrc,  with  the  christian  Iroquois,  was  to 
ascend  Lake  Champlain.  These  parties  were  to  meet  at  Lake 
Nikisipiquc,  at  which  place  a  large  body  of  the  Kennebec  and 
other  Indians  were  to  join  them.  This  lake  is  known  in 
modern  times  as  Lake  Winipiseogee,  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  Jesuits  were  particularly  active  in  exciting  the  Abenakis, 
and  de  Vaudreuil  was  complimented  from  France,  for  his 
energ)-  in  urging  them  to  effort.* 

Haverhill,  on  the  Merimac,  was  particularly  exposed  to 
attack,  in  February,  1704,  the  fortified  house  of  Bradley  was 
surprised  by  a  small  party  of  Indians.  One  Johnson  who 
was  in  the  house,  fired  on  the  first  who  entered,  and  Mrs. 
Bradley,  who  had  some  boiling  soap  on  the  fire,  threw  a  ladle 
full  of  the  scalding  fluid  on  his  head.  Johnson  was  shot 
dead.  Mrs.  Bradley,  with  four  others,  were  carried  off. 
Although  advanced  in  pregnancy,  she  had  to  carry  heavy 
burdens  in  the  deep  snow.     Her  child  was  born  in  the  forest, 

*  N.V.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  805. 
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to  be  killed  on  its  birth.  On  her  recovery  she  was  taken  to 
Montreal,  and  sold  for  eighty  livres.  The  following  j'car  her 
husband  went  on  foot  to  Canada,  and  ransomed  her,  and  the 
pair  returned  to  Massachusetts.  A  second  attack  was  made 
the  same  year,  when  two  men  were  surprised.  It  was  not 
until  1708  that  the  more  noteworthy  attack  was  made,  under 
the  orfjanization  I  have  described. 

The  news  of  the  expedition,  as  was  usual,  was  carried  to 
Albany  by  the  christian  Mohawks,  and  the  information  con- 
veyed to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  difficulty  was 
to  know  where  the  blow  was  to  fall.  The  policy  of  the  French 
had  been  established  by  many  years'  painful  experience.  It 
was  known  that  the  mischief  was  not  threatened  against  a 
pre-determined  objective  point,  which  could  be  defended.  It 
might  be  looked  for  as  certain,  that  no  well  garrisoned  place 
would  be  attacked.  It  was  the  whole  frontier  which  was 
threatened ;  and  it  seems,  as  if  it  had  been  impossible  to  incul- 
cate on  the  whole  body  of  settlers,  the  necessity  of  continued 
watchfulness  and  unrelaxed  vigilance.  A  few  soldiers,  how- 
ever, were  sent  to  Haverhill,  and  had  they  been  disciplined  and 
properly  commanded,  surprise  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  march  from  Canada  did  not  take  place  until  the  20th 
of  July.  As  the  party  was  starting  to  ascend  the  Saint 
Francis,  one  of  the  liurons  by  some  mischance  was  killed. 
The  accident  affected  the  remainder  of  the  tribe.  They 
looked  upon  the  event  as  a  bad  omen,  and  they  refu.sed  to 
proceed.  i\  feeling  of  a  similar  character  took  possession  of 
the  Sault  Indians,  who  were  ascending  Lake  Champlain. 
vSickncss  broke  out  in  their  band,  and  they  declared  that  they 
were  unable  to  go  forward  ;  further,  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
them  to  do  so,  for  their  malady  would  affect  the  whole  force. 

.As  the  Algonquins  and  the  Abenakis  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  continue,  de  Vaudreuil  wrote  pressing  orders  to  de 
Rouville,  to  march  forward  even  with  the  reduced  forces,  and 
not  to  return  without  having  attempted  some  important 
enterprise.  At  Lake  Nikisipique  the  French  leaders  were 
as^^iin  disappointed.     The  Eastern  Indians  were  absent  ;  they 
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had  been  induced  to  make  an  attempt  in  another  direction, 
and  had  not  attended  at  the  rendezvous.  De  Hertel  deter- 
mined, nevertheless,  to  persevere.  His  force  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  and  Indians.  They  had  already 
passed  over  many  leagues  of  forest,  and  they  went  onwards 
until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outpost  settlements.  They 
had  now  to  select  the  spot,  which  circumstances  would  suggest 
as  one,  they  could  successfully  attack,  and  obtain  prisoners 
with  which  they  could  return  to  Canada. 

Haverhill  was  well  known.  Ten  years  previously  it  had 
been  sacked,  twenty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  slain  and  thir- 
teen made  prisoners.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  houses,  some  of  them  fortified,  and  thirty  .soldiers  were 
stationed  there.  Otherwise  the  village  was  undefended  and 
was  exposed  to  any  well-directed  assault  ;  and  when  taken 
by  surprise  by  a  sufficient  force  was  liable  to  be  raided  and 
destroyed.  The  salvation  of  the  settlement  depended  on  a 
watch  being  kept  ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  that 
the  inhabitants  should  find  shelter  in  the  fortified  houses,  and 
there  resolutely  defend  themselves. 

At  dawn  on  the  29th  of  August,  de  Hertel's  force  was  dis- 
covered b}'  a  settler  going  tij  the  woods,  and  the  war  whoop 
of  the  Indians  soon  awoke  the  inhabitants  to  their  danger. 
The  first  victim  was  a  woman  named  Smith,  shot  dead  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  block  house.  The  house  of  the  minis- 
ter Rolfe  was  attacked.  Three  soldiers  were  quartered  there. 
Rolfe,  awakened  from  his  sleep,  resolutely  placed  himself 
against  the  door,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  arm  and  come 
to  his  assistance.  They  are  represented  as  having  been  over- 
come b}-  fear,  pacing  the  floor  in  terror,  and  making  no 
attempt  at  defence.  A  shot  through  the  door  broke  Rolfe's 
arm.  He  retreated  to  the  back-door  to  aid  in  the  escape  of 
his  famih",  when  he  was  shot  dead.  His  wife  was  killed,  his 
youngest  child  was  seized  and  dashed  against  a  stone.  Hagar, 
a  slave,  rushed  into  the  cellar  with  two  children,  covered 
them  with  tubs,  and  concealed  herself  All  escaped. 
Another  woman   successfully  hid   her.self  in   an  ajjplc    chest. 
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AlthcjULjh  the  Indians  passed  and  repassed  the  spot,  they 
remained  unseen.  The  soldiers  were  killed.  Of  a  family 
named  I  lartshorne,  the  father  and  three  sons  were  killed  out- 
side their  door,  whither  they  had  run  on  hearing  the  tumult. 
Mrs.  Hart.shorne  with  her  children  hid  herself  under  a  trap- 
door in  the  cellar,  leaving  a  baby  in  bed.  The  child  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  to  fall  upon  some  boards  unhurt. 
Ho  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength.*  The  outlying  houses  were  simultaneously  attacked. 
In  the  assault  si.xteen  inhabitants  were  killed,  nine  men,  five 
\v(Mnen,  and  two  children.  Between  thirty  and  forty  persons 
of  all  ages  were  carried  away  prisoners. 

The  sun  had  now  risen.  The  attacking  party  had  alarmed 
the  country,  and  it  had  to  retreat  without  loss  of  time  while 
pf)ssiblc  to  do  so.  Captain  Aycr,  with  wliat  force  he  ccnild 
collect,  endeavoured  to  intercept  it.  At  first  he  had  but  twenty 
men,  but  the  number  was  soon  increased  to  seventy.  The 
Canadians  knew  that  every  moment  was  precious.  The  force 
brought  against  them  would  soon  become  overpowering,  and 
their  one  chance  of  escape  was  to  press  forward,  while  the 
strength  brought  against  them  was  insufficient  to  hinder  their 
advance.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  but  they  made  their 
retreat  good  ;  not,  however,  without  sacrifice.  The\-  left 
behind  nine  dead,  among  them  two  officers,  Hertel  de 
Chambl}'  and  Jared  de  Verchercs.  Several  of  their  ])risoncrs 
also  escaped.  Their  provisions,  baggage  and  wliat  booty 
they  had  taken,  were  abandoned,  and  they  had  difficulty  in 
extricating  themselves  from  their  perilous  situation.  In  ac- 
cordance w  ith  their  custom  on  such  occasions,  some  of  the 
captives  were  released  and  sent  back  w  ith  the  message,  that 
if  ])ursued,  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  would  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death,  and  all,  that  would  be  rescued,  would  be 
their  corpses.-f- 

♦  Tlie  first  Era  ol  ihe  History  of  Haverhill.     .Mass.,  John  H.  Carless,  1881. 

t  Costalielle  wrote  from  Placentia  (3  October,  1708.  I'arl.  MS.  3rd  Series, 
II.,  p.  764)  an  exagger.Tted  account  of  this  expedition,  that  de  Rouville  liaii  put 
every  oue  to  tlie  sword  in  the  fort  that  he  ii;id  taken  ;  and  in  his  retreat  being 
attacked  in  an  ambuscade  by  two  hundred  l'".iij;lish,  he  had  defeated  them,  and 
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In  spite  of  March's  failure  against  Port  Royal,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  so  little  flattering  to  the 
national  pride,  Massachusetts  persevered  with  dogged  deter- 
mination in  the  policy  she  had  formed,  that  for  the  preservation 
of  her  own  political  life  it  was  necessary  that  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent  should  cease  to  be  French.  Although 
differently  formulated,  such  a  feeling  was  identical  with  the 
views  with  regard  to  New  York  and  New  England,  entertained 
by  the  ablest  men  in  Canada,  who  saw  in  the  restless  prosperity 
of  these  communities,  threatened  danger  to  French  rule.  For 
many  years  the  conviction  had  become  strengthened  in  both 
communities,  that  joint  occupation  of  the  Northern  American 
continent  by  the  two  European  nations  was  impossible;  and 
to  many  the  struggle  for  supremacy  appeared  inevitable. 

I  have  related  in  a  former  part  of  the  work*  the  attempt 
during  1708  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  when 
Vetch  proceeded  to  England  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Home 
Government;  and  that  in  1709,  while  the  Colonial  forces  were 
assembled  at  Massachusetts,  and  at  Albany,  they  remained 
inactive,  owing  to  the  troops,  which  were  to  have  been  sent  to 
America,  having  been  despatched  to  Spain.  In  the  autumn 
there  had  been  a  congress  of  governors,  and  representatives  of 
the  colonies  held  at  Rhode  Island,  where  it  was  resolved,  that 
authorised  agents  should  accompany  Vetch  and  Nicholson, 
and  urge  the  attack  of  Quebec.  The  British  Government  of 
that  time  considered  the  attempt  of  too  great  magnitude;  but 
the  Ministry  consented  that  operations  should  be  directed 
against  Port  Royal. 

Nicholson  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  i  5th  of  July  (O.S.),  1 710, 
in  the  ship  "  Falmouth,"  with  several  transports.  A  regiment 
of  marines  was  on  board  and  many  English  officers  to  aid  in 

only  two  or  three  escaped.  De  Subercase  wrote  to  the  Minister  (Que.  Doc,  II., 
p.  499)  that  a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians  had  slaughtered  from  four  to  five 
hundreil  persons,  without  granting  (|uarter.  M.  de  Chevry  appended  the  remarlc 
"That  these  cruel  proceedings  should  be  moderated.  We  may  look  for  reprisals  :" 
to  which  the  Minister  added,  "to  be  forbidden,  to  write  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  fact  and  the  reasons." 
*  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  444. 
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disciplining  the  new  levies.  The  warships  "  Lowestoffe  "  and 
"  Fcvcrsham  "  were  ordered  on  the  service  from  New  York. 
Re^Minents  were  raised  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Rliode  Ishmd.  Vetch  was  appointed 
Adjutant-General.  The  whole  force  was  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Nicholson  :  the  provincial  troops  being  clothed 
and  armed  by  the  Queen. 

The  fleet  left  Boston  on  the  i<Sth  of  .Se[)tembcr.  It  consisted 
of  four  ships  of  war,  a  provincial  jralley,  a  bomb-ship  and 
tender,  with  thirty-six  transports,  hospital  and  store  ships, 
and  some  few  sloops  ;  it  sailed  aloiiLj  the  coast  to  i^assama- 
([U(Kld\-  Harbour.  On  the  24th  of  Septeinber  the  ships 
entered  into  Port  Royal  waters.  The  transport  "  C;esar,"  the 
first  to  enter,  t^ot  aground,  and  the  wind  increasing  towards 
niglit,  she  went  to  pieces.  Twenty-six  men  were  drowned, 
twenty-four  swimming  ashore.  The  fleet  followed,  and 
anchored  above  Goat  Island,  having  been  led  by  the  war-ship 
"  Chester,"  with  four  French  deserters  on  boartl.  Shortly 
afterwards  ten  more  men  from  the  fort  deserted  to  the  fleet ; 
while  three  Irishmen  and  a  Dutchman  went  over  to  the  I'rcnch. 

The  garrison  of  Port  Roval,  which  was  to  resist  this  im- 
posing  force,  consisted  only  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  fort  was  much  out  of  repair,  but  de  Subercase  counted 
upon  tiie  inhabitants  giving  their  aid,  and  on  the  determina- 
tion which  he  could  impart  to  the  garrison  ;  especially  as  he 
remembered  the  failure  of  the  former  attack.  He  was,  how- 
ever, only  su[)plied  with  a  slender  stock  of  provisions,  and  was 
without  money  to  make  further  purchases :  moreover,  he  was 
in  poor  credit,  from  the  difficult}'  which  had  been  experienced 
in  paj'ment  of  what  was  tlue  on  Government  account.  His 
soldiers  were  discontented,  and  de.sertions  became  so  frequent, 
that  de  Subercase  removed  his  canoes  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  this  crime.  Further,  among  the  Acadians  themselves 
pro\isions  were  scarce. 

The  British  troops  were  landed  on  Monday,  the  25th  of 
September.  Vetch,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
took   possession   of  some   ground  on   the   north    shore.     He 
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there   entrenched    himself,     liy   four  o'clock    the   remaining 
portion  of  the  force  was  established  on  the  south  side.     They 
were  cannonaded  from  the  fort  without  effect.     The  bomb- 
ship    was    advanced    and    threw  shells-   into  the   fort    and   a 
picket  of  fifty  men  was  pushed  forward  to  the  Petite  Riviere. 
On  the  following   day,  the  main  body  took   ground  within 
a   mile   of  the    fort.      They  were    fired    upon    during   their 
advance  by  the  outlj'ing   pickets,  and    from  the  houses  and 
gardens    near    which    they    passed  ;    they    lost    three    men. 
The  British  sentries  were  fired  upon  :  a  regiment  was  now 
ordered  forward,  which  entrenched  itself  within  four  hundred 
paces    of    the    fort.     A    sortie    was    made,   but    was    beaten 
back.     On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  guns  were  landed,  and 
by  Friday  placed  in  position,  in   spite  of  a  cannonade  from 
the  fort.     In  the  afternoon,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  b}'  de 
Subercase  asking  protection  for  the  ladies  belonging  to  the 
garrison,  that  they  might  be  received  in  the  camp,  some  of 
them  having  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.     Nicholson  arrested 
this  officer,  and  wrote  that  he  had   so  acted,  because  he  had 
failed  to  beat  the  chainade  to  know  if  he  could  be  received, 
"such  methods  being  observed  amongst  soldiers."     De  Suber- 
case replied,  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  officer  had  not  caused 
the  druin  to  be  beaten  in  accordance  with  his  orders.    A  curious 
correspondence  took  place  between  Nicholson  and  de  Suber- 
case, which  extended  over  two  days.     Nicholson  was  desirous 
of  showing  every  courtesy  to  the  ladies,  but  refused  to  release 
the  officer,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  spy.     One  of  the  ladies, 
it  was  said,  was  in  a  condition,  when  it  was  feared  that  the 
noise  of  the  bombs   might  be  alarming.     Nicholson  offered 
her  his   protection.     De   Subcrcase's   letters  arc   in   English, 
which,   although    not    perfect,   is   well    expressed  ;   he  asked 
Nicholson    to  write   in    French  ;    at  the   same  time  he  com- 
plained of  his  officer  having  been  kept  prisoner.     Nicholson 
agreed  to  write  in  French  and  informed  de  Subercase  that  the 
officer  .sent  was  perfect  in   English,  though  he  did  not  at  first 
seem  to  own  it,  and  Nicholson  refused  to  send  him  back,  as  he 
considered  him  to  be  a  spy.     De  Subercase's  reply  was  an 
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offer  of  capitulation,  statiiifj  that  la  Pcrrcllc,  the  officer  in 
(juestion,  could  speak  English,  "  for  as  to  my  part  I  under- 
stand it  not." 

On  Sunda)-,  the  ist  ol  OctobiT  (O..S.),  firing  had  been 
commenced  against  the  fort  from  the  great  guns  and  mortars, 
to  which  the  French  replied,  and  on  receipt  of  do  Subcrcase's 
letter,  Nicholson  summoned  the  Governor  to  deliver  up  the 
fort.  De  Subercasc  expre.s.scd  his  readiness  to  listen  to 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  and  asking  for  hostages 
that  he  might  treat.  Captain  Reading,  commanding  the 
regiment  of  marines,  and  Captain  Mathews,  of  the  "Chester," 
were  sent  on  the  part  of  the  British.  De  Bonaventure  and 
dc  Goutin  appeared  in  the  Mnglish  camp  on  the  part  of  de 
.Subcrca.se. 

-After  .several  amendments  and  alterations  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signctl  on  the  following  day, 
the  13th  of  November  (N.S.).  The  garrison  was  to  march 
out,  drums  beating,  colours  Hying.  Ships  should  be  furnished 
to  carry  the  garri.son  to  France  ;  a  passport  being  given  for  the 
ships'  return.  Six  guns  and  two  mortars  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  fort.*  A  vessel  to  be  provided  to  carry  the 
"privateers"  to  the  West  Indies.  Those  desirous  of  going 
to  Placcntia,  in  Newfoundland,  could  proceed  by  the  nearest 


*  TIiL'se  ])ieces  wore  .ifierw.Tids  jnircli.ised  liy  Xicholson  for  the  (,)ueeii.  lie 
Siiliercase'.s  receijH  for  llie  money  is  extant,  24  OctoUer,  (X.S. ),  "  7i4S9  livres, 
twelve  sous"  [Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.  I.,  p.  87].  The  necessity  of  selling  these 
guns  w.ns  entailed  hy  the  clamorous  conduct  of  the  Acadians,  to  he  paid  for  the 
provisions  he  li;\(l  purchased. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the /•,>/^w' of  the  letter  ofde  .'^uhercase  ['^ue.  Doc.  II.,  p.  529], 
that  the  inhabitants  of  .Acadia,  who  are  tjreatly  disajipointed,  iiaving  wished  to 
cause  him  troulilf  for  the  jiayment  of  the  hills  he  had  given,  for  what  is  due  hy  the 
King,  ill  order  to  jiay  them,  he  was  forced  to  sell  to  the  English  the  mortar  and 
six  camions  gi:inled  liy  the  capitulation,  which,  in  connection  with  his  own  plate, 
his  furniture  and  effects,  had  enahled  him  to  pay  the  delits  of  the  King.  The 
alnioiier  had  not  appeared.  De  Suliercase  thought  that  he  had  de-erted,  and  that 
he  had  incited  the  inhahitanls  to  take  flight.  De  Subercase  gives  a  had  account 
of  the  garrison,  setting  forth  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  they  were  placed, 
which  was  but  too  true,  and  that  several  had  deserted.  His  engineer,  de  I.abat, 
had  shown  an  unwillingness  to  embark,  and  desired  to  join  the  English,  so  he  had 
sent  liiui  to  Erance  as  a  prisoner. 
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pass.i^'e  ;  Canadians  and  others  havin^f  liberty  to  do  so  during 
the  space  of  a  year. 

The  fifth  clause,  of  importance  in  view  of  future  events,  I 
give  in  full  :  "  That  the  Inhabitants  within  Cannon  shot  of  the 
Fort  of  Port  Royal,  shall  remain  upon  their  Estates,  with  their 
Corn,  Cattle,  and  Furm'ture,  During  two  years,  in  case  they 
arc  not  Uesirous  to  go  before,  they  taking  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Fidelity  to  Her  Sacred  Majest}'  of  Great 
Britain." 

A  memorandum  was  attached  explaining  the  words  "  within 
cannon  shot  "  as  "  three  English  miles  round  the  fort."  The 
inhabitants  within  this  distance  were  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  article.  The  names,  "  male  and  female,"  of  those  com- 
prehended in  the  article  amounted  "  to  487  persons." 

On  the  I4tii  the  French  ladies  came  to  the  camp  and 
breakfasted  with  the  l*lnglish  officers.  Sir  Charles  Hobby* 
leading  in  Madame  de  Honaventure. 

Seventeen  "  New  English  prisoners  "  were  surrendered  to 
the  victors.  They  came  to  "our  camp  all  in  Rags,  and  several 
of  them  without  shirts,  shoes,  or  Stockings."-|- 

Pcrfcct  courtesy  was  observed  between  the  two  commanders. 
On  the  16th  de  Subercase  notified  his  intention  to  give  over  the 
fort,  and  asked  for  Monsieur  Vetch  to  be  sent  to  arrange  the 
proceeding.  "  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,"  writes  de  Suber- 
case, who  in  this  difficult  position  was  true  to  himself,  "  and  I 
praj'  you  to  believe,"  &c.,  &c. 

Two  hundred  British  troops  marched  to  the  fort  and 
formed  line.  The  General,  and  his  staff,  with  the  hostages  de 
Bonavcnturc  and  des  Goutin,were  met  half  way  on  the  bridge 
by  de  Subercase,  and  the  two  British  hostages  ;  de  Subercase 
addressed  NichoLson  in  characteristic  language.  "Sir,"  he 
said,  "I'm  very  sorry  for  the  misfortune  of  the  King  my  master 
in  Losing  such  a  Brave  Fort  and  the  Territories  adjoyning  ; 


*  Ilulcliinson  II.,  153,  remarks  that  Sir  Charles  Ilobliy  was  "  knighted  some 
said  for  fortitmie  and  resolution  at  the  lime  of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica,  other- 
wise for  the  further  consideration  of  ^800." 

+  Nov.  Sco.  Hist.,  Doc.  I.,  p.  84. 
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and  count  inysclf  happy  in  fallin_Lj  into  tlic  hands  of  so  noble 
and  [^L'ncrous  a  General,  and  now  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the 
Fort  and  all  the  m.i<fa/.ines  into  your  hands,  hoping;  to  give 
you  a  visit  next  Spring."* 

Vetch  received  the  keys  from  Colonel  Nicholson  ;  he  had 
been  appointed  the  first  governor. 

The  l*'rench  force  marched  out  with  their  national  gaiety, 
saluting  Colonel  Nicholson  as  they  passed  him.  The  first 
guard  was  mounted  in  the  fort  under  Captain  IMascarene, 
hereafter  to  pursue  a  distinguished  career  in  the  now 
British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Two  hundred  marines  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  New  iMigland  volunteers  remained 
in  the  fort. 

A  cruiser  which  had  been  sent  out  returned  with  a  ketch 
of  de  Saint  Castin's.  She  endeavoured  to  escai^e,  and  the 
crew  had  run  her  ashore  and  fled  to  the  woods  ;  but  de  Saint 
Castin  was  taken.  His  services  a  few  days  later  were  brought 
into  requisition. 

After  a  .solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  the  troops  commenced  their  preparations  for 
departure;  not,  however,  before  they  had  experienced  hostility 
from  the  Indians,  some  of  whom,  concealed  in  the  wood.s, 
fired  upon  a  party  engaged  in  obtaining  water  for  the  ships, 
but  without  inflicting  injury. 

On  l-'riday,  the  24th,  the  French  troops  embarked  on  the 
transports  which  were  to  carry  them  to  F^-ance  ;  the  "  F'rigot," 
the  "  F\)ur  F'rieiids,"  and  the  "  John  and  Anne  : "  the  total 
number,  officers,  civil  and  military,  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants, was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.-f- 

After  the  surrender  the  F'rench  i)risoners  had  been  placed 
on  the  English  vessels,  and  we  find  de  Subercase  writing  from 
the  "  F'almouth."  Nicholson  liberally  supplied  the  transports 
with  every  requirement.  He  ordered  to  be  put  on  board  "four 
pipes   of  wine,  four   casks   of  Jamaica   sugar,"  and  ".several 

+  According  to  de  .Subercase's  iei)ort,  26  Octo1)er,  Que.  Doc.  II.,  p.  529, 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  marched  out  of  the  garrison,  "tous  nuds,"  to  whom 
the  Knglish  had  to  furnish  food,  "  n'y  en  ayant  plus  dans  leurs  magasins." 
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sorts  of  spice  for  tlie  women  and  children."  Likewise  a 
h()t,'shcad  of  rum  in  tiie  place  of  beer.  He  sent  to  dc 
Subcrcasc  from  liis  own  stores,  wine,  beer,  and  provisions. 
He  calleti  a  council  of  war,  so  that  the  t|uestioii  could  be 
asked  if  the  articles  of  capitulation  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  if 
it  was  considered  there  had  been  failure,  to  point  out  wliat 
was  wanting.  The  messaj^e  was  sent  b)-  an  officer,  who 
returned  with  the  acknowleil^ment  of  de  Subercase  that  the 
articles  had  in  every  respect  been  observed,  with  his  and  the 
hearty  thanks  of  his  men  for  the  mode  in  which  the}'  had  been 
carried  out.  Two  more  letters  were  c.xchan^'ed.  Nicholson 
wished  dc  Subcrca.sc  a  ha[)py,  prosperous  and  speedy  voyaj^c, 
and  offeretl  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  Great  Britain  in  any 
way.  Me  added,  in  a  postscript,  "  With  tliis  I  send  two 
barrels  of  beer,  one  of  each  sort,  undcrstandinij  you  want 
some."  iJe  Subercase  replied  in  the  same  spirit.  One  sen- 
tence of  this  letter,  in  view  of  the  subse(|uent  pretensions  of 
the  Acadians,  is  important  :  "  I  hope  that  j-ou  have  L,Mven 
Col.  Vetch  an  order  to  be  as  just  ami  as  j^'ood  as  \-<)u  have 
been,  and  that  he  do  Justice  to  those  French  that  remain 
behind  as  has  been  done  to  those  that  now  are  ^ointj  away.* 
Dc  Subercase  promised  to  write  to  Nicholson  in  London. 
On  the  26th,  the  iMij^lish  fleet  of  transports  sailed  out  of  the 
basin,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  the  ve.s.sels  arrived  at 
Deer  Island,  and  the  leaiiinjf  officers  proceeded  to  lioston. 

As  previously  to  the  departure  of  the  e.\{)edition  a  fast  had 
been  proclaimed,  so  on  the  return  of  the  trooj^s  a  i^cncral 
thanksgiving  was  held  throughout  New  Kngland  on  the  27th 
of  Noxembcr,  for  the  result  of  the  campaign. 

On  his  departure  Nicholson  issucil  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  Annapolis  Royal,  for  such  name  was  now  given  to  the 
concpiercd  country,  was  the  only  place  where  trade  could  be 
conducted.  He  resolved  also  to  send  Major  Livingstonc-f*  with 
de  Saint  Castin  to  Quebec,  with  a  letter  to  M.  de  \'audreuil, 

*  Nova  Scolia  Hist.  Collections,  I.,  p.  93. 

+  Fhilip  Livingstone  was  connectetl  with  Vetch,  by  marriage  of  the  latter  with 
Margaret,  Livingstone's  aunt.  Some  of  Vetch's  descendants  through  his  daughter 
are  still  living  in  New  York.     See  International  Review,  November,  1S81. 
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informing  him  of  the  taking'  of  Port  Koyal,  and  he  obtained 
a  pass  fnjin  de  Siiheicase  for  tliein  to  proceed  overland.  The 
council  of  war  pointed  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wliolc 
country,  save  those  who  were  within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort, 
"are  left  absolutely  prisoners  at  discretion,"  and  dc  Vaudreuil 
was  informed  if  he  continued  to  practise  his  barbarities  on  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  I'.nj^land,  the  l'lii_L;lish  w(juld 
retaliate  in  Acadia.*  'I'hey  hoped  that  de  Vaudreuil  would 
j^n've  no  cause  for  such  reprisals,  and  would  exchaiiffe  the 
prisoners  held  b)'  the  Indians  :  amonjr  whom  the  dauf^hter  of 
Williams,  the  pastor  of  Deeriield,  was  demanded  ;  threatening 
that  if  these  i)risoners  were  not  returned  the  inhabitants  of 
Acadia  should  in  the  same  manner  be  "  made  slaves  among 
our  liulians." 

The  journey  was  marked  by  hardship  and  danger.  Living- 
stone did  not  arrive  at  Quebec  until  the  1 2th  of  December. 
At  one  spot  his  life  was  threatened  by  an  Indian,  and  only 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  de  Saint  Castin.  De  X'audreuil's 
answer  was  tliat  he  hail  never  known  the  I^'rench  io  be 
charged  with  inhumanilj-,  and  that  they  did  not  ill-treat  their 
Knglish  prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  redeemed 
tlK-m.  lie  was  (juite  read)' to  exchange  such  prisoners  a.s 
were  with  the  French  ;  he  could  not  control  those  of  the 
Indians.  As  to  the  menace  of  retaliation  of  delivering 
the  .\cadians  to  the  New  I'Jigland  Indians,  he  could  act 
similarly  to  the  prisoners  who  would  fall  in  his  power.-f^ 

*  "that  as  we  arc  infonnecl  ynu  have  olteii  formerly  made  incursions  upon 
some  of  the  exposed  Fronleers  of  Her  Majestys  Colony's  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Coiineclicul,  ami  New  I  Fanipshire,  hy  your  savagely  Harliarous  IiulianN 
and  French,  to  the  inluuiianly  murdering  a  great  many  pour  innocent  I'eople 
and  children.  \Ve  do,  therefore,  make  known  to  you  hy  these  presents,  that  in 
case  you  shall  after  this  comes  to  your  hamls,  either  hy  your  French  or  Indians, 
directly  or  indirectly,  commit  any  Ilostilitys,  as  nuu<ler,  depredations,  or  other- 
wise whatsoever,  that  we  will  upon  notice  thereof  make  the  same  Military  Execu- 
tiiiu  u[)on  the  chief  of  your  |)eople  in  this  country,  l,'.\ccadie,  or  Nova  Scotia." 
l.ttter  from  the  Council  to  de  N'audreuil.  Annapolis,  Ilth  of  November  (O.S.), 
1710.     Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.  I.,  p.  99. 

t  De  Vaudreuil's  denial  of  his  responsibility  for  these  barbarities  can  in  no 
way  be  accepted.  From  the  earliest  day  of  his  government,  in  1703,  during  the 
succeeding  twenty-two   years  until  his   death,   he   was   incessant    in    organizing 
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The  I'rcnch  could  never  be  brought  to  recognise  the  bar- 
barous injustice  of  their  policy,  in  allowing  the  Indians  to 
retain  as  slaves  the  prisoners  taken  in  an  expedition  organized 
at  Quebec,  of  which  the  Indians  formed  a  part. 

De  Vaudreuil  communicated  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  to 
P'rancc,*  and  endeavoured  to  throw  blame  on  its  defence. 
Admitting  that  the  garrison  had  been  overpowered  by  a 
superior  force,  de  Vaudreuil  complained  that  tie  Subercase 
had  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the  notices  sent  from  Canada 
of  the  certainty  of  his  being  besieged.  Such  vague  accusa- 
tions can  always  be  made.  It  is  a  slight  accusation  to  make, 
that  de  .Subercase  had  failed  to  retain  at  Port  Royal  seventy 
men  sent  as  a  reinforcement  for  Canada,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  away  seven  officers  and  fifteen  soldiers.  If  there 
were  ground  for  dissatisfaction  that  de  Subercase  had  failed 
to  transport  in  sacks,  the  provisions  which  were  at  the  Bay 
Verte,  it  would  be  a  more  serious  charge.  De  Vaudreuil  does 
not  specify  the  means  dc  .Subercase  posses.sed  for  performing 
this  duty.  De  Vaudreuil  likewise  reported  his  correspond- 
ence with  Nicholson,  statii.g  that  the  h'rench  remaining  in 
Acadi;'  would  find  themselves  utter! v  at  the  mercx-  of  the 
conqueror. 

De  Vautlrcuil's  statements  are  often  at  va:iance  with  fact. 
It  is  the  character  of  liis  assertion  that  a  number  of  P'rench 
soldiers  had  been  unwilling  to  embark  with  dc  .Suberctise,  and 
had  found  their  way  to  the  Bay  Vertc.     This  circumstance 


attacks  against  tha  New  England  frontier,  either  openly  or  by  intrigue,  holding 
in  utter  disregard  the  ol)]igations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  .Such  attacks  were 
justified  by  Iiim  in  liis  correspondence.  In  1708,  he  wrote  [30  May.  Que.  Doc. 
n.,  p.  487]  "  I  continue  to  send  out  parties  in  the  government  of  lioston  in  order 
to  make  prisoners,  so  l)y  these  means  I  may  he  informed  of  tlie  enterprises 
against  .-\cadia  or  this  country,  Canada."  He  was  upliehi  in  this  course  by  tlie 
Frencli  Minister.  The  latter  expre'^sed  his  dissatisfaction  ((Jue.  Doc.  H.,  p.  489)  at 
de  Vaudreuil's  inactivity,  with  the  force  at  his  command,  after  all  he  had  written 
of  causing  ravages  against  the  English  of  Hoston.  De  Vaudreuil  was  told,  "  The 
King  absolutely  desires  that  you  send  out  parti-  against  them,  and  you  seize  the 
fir»i.  opportunity  of  going  yourself  to  attack  their  posts  when  you  are  sure  of 
success." 

*  25  April,  1711.     N.V.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  853. 
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is  not  stated  by  dc  Subercase  or  in  the  English  accounts. 
In  his  difficulties  dc  Vaudrcuil  had  recourse  to  those  on 
whom  he  could  rely  ;  the  missionaries.  He  charged  them  to 
tell  the  Acadians  he  would  afford  them  all  the  aid  in  his 
power.  His  attention,  however,  was  more  seriously  directed 
to  the  probability  of  an  attack  on  Quebec,  of  which  he  had 
received  intelligence. 

Projects  for  the  repossession  of  Port  Royal  were  immedi- 
ately formed.  The  younger  de  Saint  Castin  received  a 
commission  on  full  pay  in  the  Colonial  corps,  and  was 
appointed  commandant  over  the  whole  of  Acadia.  *  His 
instructions  were  to  maintain  the  Indians  in  the  French 
interest,  and  to  urge  unceasing  war  against  the  English.  He 
was  to  represent  that  it  was  their  interest  more  than  ever 
to  ally  themselves  to  the  French,  for  the  English  desired 
to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  with  the  view  of  their  entire 
destruction. 

In  order  to  prevent  trade  between  Port  Royal  and  the 
Indians,  de  Saint  Castin  was  directed  with  what  French  and 
Indians  he  could  collect  to  pillage  the  iMiglish  who  were  taking 
goods  into  the  woods,  and  to  harass  whoever  of  the  P'rench  of 
Port  Rojal  and  of  Acadia  were  trading  without  Canadian 
permits.  If  resistance  were  offered,  he  was  to  kill  such  as 
oppo.sed  him  ;  otherwise  he  was  to  make  prisoners  of  them, 
and  to  spare  them  as  much  as  possible.  Dc  Vaudrcuil  never 
wrote  a  despatch  of  this  character  without  .some  mean  attempt 
to  anticipate  responsibility  falling  upon  him.sclf ;  but  he  was 
without  a  scruple  as  to  the  misery  he  would  cause,  and  de 
Saint  Castin  was  directed  to  organize  as  many  attacks  as 
possible  against  the  luiglish  of  Port  Royal  and  those  of 
Boston,  and  personally  to  lead  them,  and  (mi  all  these  matters 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Missionaries. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

These  instructions  were  the  first  of  the  series  of  orders  from 
Canada  to  attack  the  liritish  in  Nova  Scotia.  Except  at  Pente- 
goet,  there  was  not  a  French  family  south  of  Passamaquoddy. 
On  the  main  land  the  attacks  were  to  be  made  by  the  Kennebec 
and  other  Indians,  in  connection  with  Canadians  fnjm  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  In  Acadia  there  was  the  native  population 
to  appeal  to,  and  every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  awaken  their 
fears  and  hatred  against  the  luiglish.  The  Acadians  were 
without  schools  :  few  could  read  or  write.  Without  amuse- 
ments, their  principal  occupation  beyond  their  dail\-  labours 
was  the  indulgence  in  quarrels  and  disputes  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  lar.ds,  and  regarding  trifles  of  little  account.  Litigation 
supplied  the  place  of  more  pleasing  distractions.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Port  Royal  garrison 
was  to  constitute  a  court  to  settle  the  interminable  disputes  of 
the  ba)ilicti.  In  the  submission  of  these  difficulties  the 
luxbitants  shewed  no  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition.  They 
expressed  no  regret  for  the  French,  and  e.vcept  for  the  intrigues 
which  had  their  origin  in  Canada,  and  the  influence  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  awakening  religious  susceptibilitx',  the  few 
Acadians  then  in  Nova  Scotia  would  have  glided  into  cjuiet 
acceptance  of  the  new  government.  Their  whole  number 
could  not  have  e.Kceeded  i,6cK)  souls.  In  17 14  they  consisted 
only  of  305  families,  of  1,773  souls.  In  1707  the)-  were  less 
than  i.S'^o. 

The  period  was  one  of  war  ;  and  in  a  national  crisis  it  is  not 
the  policy  to  look  too  closely,  or  too  .scrupulously  to  the  means 
devised  to  obtain  an  advantage.  The  age  was  without 
humanity  or  mercy,  and  the  end  in  view  was  the  one  point 
regarded.  That  the  P'rench  should  desire  to  retake  Acailia 
was  the  natural  feeling  of  a  proud,  gallant  people.     De  Suber- 
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casc  in  accepting  his  defeat  had  thrown  down  his  challenge  ; 
he  hoped  in  a  few  months  to  revisit  Port  Royal  with  a  force 
to  retake  it.  It  was  to  be  looked  for,  that  emissaries  would 
mingle  with  the  population  to  keep  awake  their  national 
sentiment.  That  deep  founded  love  of  country,  based  on 
pride  in  her  history,  and  satisfaction  with  the  institutions 
under  which  life  had  been  passed,  identification  with  her 
glories,  and  her  position  in  civilization,  the  French  Acadian 
did  not  know.  There  was  one  point  only  on  which  he  could 
be  api)ealcd  to.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion,  with  the  belief  that  all  who  were  not  in  the  fold, 
were  atheists  or  worshippers  of  the  devil.  He  was  taught  to 
look  upon  the  British  as  the  embodiment  of  evil,  and  that 
submission  in  aii)'  form  would  be  the  total  annihilation  of 
that  faith,  to  the  dogmas  of  which,  from  first  infancy,  he  had 
given  an  unreasoning,  undoubting  submission.  The  first 
history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  chronicle  for  fort}'  j'ears  of  deter- 
mined hostility  on  their  part.  They  refused  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  English  garrison,  and  were  ready  to  enter  into 
any  plot  for  the  destruction  of  its  members  in  small  parties, 
and  to  make  awa\'  with  them  individually  when  in  an\-  way 
unprotected. 

W'e  have  an  account  of  the  earl)'  days  of  the  possession  of 
Port  Ro}-al  by  the  liritish  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Mascarcne, 
who  fills  so  prominent  a  page  in  Xova  Scotian  histor}-.  He 
was  of  French  birth,  of  a  huguenot  family  driven  from 
France  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes  in  [6X5. 
Born  in  1684,  at  this  time  he  was  twenty-seven  )'ears  of  age. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1708,  and  having  obtained  a  brevet 
majority  after  the  taking  of  Port  Royal,  his  rise  had  been 
rapid.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  ability  and  unblemished 
honour.  Like  many  others  who  have  served  their  country 
chivalrously  and  unselfishh',  he  received  but  slight  reward. 
In  the  natural  course  of  service  he  rose  to  the  raid-:  of  Major- 
General.  He  died  poor,  having  only  the  half-pa\-  of  his 
lioutcnant-colonelc}'  to  sustain  him  at  I^oston,  where  his 
wife's  family  resided.     If  the  intriguing  politicians  of  his  day 
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in  their  strugsj^lc  for  office  neglected  his  just  claim  to  consi- 
deration, his  place  in  history  is  assigned  among  the  most 
honourable  names  it  can  record.* 

The  feelings  of  the  garrison  of  Port  Royal  towards  the 
habitants  of  the  Imnlicii,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
were  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  property  for  two  years, 
was  that  of  friendliness,  and  they  were  desirous  of  treating 
those  in  the  other  settlements  with  every  consideration.  In 
the  middle  of  November  Mascarenc  was  .sent  to  Mines  with  a 
party  of  fifty-nine  men  and  a  surgeon,  one  half  of  whom 
were  marines.  He  had  received  written  instructions  for  his 
guidance.  On  his  way  he  met  a  French  sloop,  which  by  force 
or  persuasion  returned  with  him  to  the  settlement.  Vetch 
claimed  that  he  had  given  the  settlements  not  included  in  the 
capitulation  his  protection.  He  therefore  "  expected  of  right 
due  to  him  "  "  a  very  good  present  to  the  value  of  6,000  livres," 
mone\'  or  peltry,  "  with  a  contribution  of  twenty  pistolesf  per 
month,  towards  maintaining  his  table  from  the  dav  the  fort 
was  surrendered."  The  people  of  the  banlicn  to  pa\'  as  much. 
Mascarene  was  to  maUe  this  proposal  in  general  terms,  and  to 
learn  what  could  be  given  ;  in  any  case,  he  was  to  state  what 
Vetch  expected.  The  people  were  to  be  informed  that  they 
could  trade  with  Port  Royal,  but  it  was  the  only  place  where 
thev  could  do  so,  and  the\'  were  not  to  traffic  with  vessels  or 
parties  not  having  a  written  permission. 

Mascarene  on  the  12th  (X.S.)  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  at  a  place  most  convenient 
for  him  to  land,  in  order  that  he  could  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions ;  they  were  not  to  take  umbrage  at  his  landing  with 
armed  men,  for  they  were  brought  onl}-  for  his  own  protection. 

Mascarene,  on  the  13th,  at  noon,  was  received  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  "  with  demonstrations  of 
jo)-."  His  instructions  had  been  that  the  men  every  night 
should  sleep  on  the  vessel,  but  he  found  this  arrangement  to 

*  ".Memorial  to  His  Excy.  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  &c.,  hy  ran!  .Mascarene, 
Boston,  New  Enjjland,  Nov.  6,  1713."  Nova  .Scotia  Historical  Coll.,  IV.,  pp. 
69-89. 

+  2CXD  livres. 
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be  impossible.  The  brig  was  anchored  three  leagues  distant^ 
and  the  tide  only  permitted  entrance  into  the  creek  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  tide.  Accordingly  he  quartered  his  men 
in  four  of  the  houses,  and  appointed  a  sergeant's  guard  to 
prevent  sur[)rise.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  Mascarcne  stated 
his  business.  Those  who  were  present  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
select  some  few  parties  to  represent  the  whole  number.  Mas- 
carene  consented.  Si.\  persons  were  chosen  for  Mines,  one 
for  Chignecto,  one  for  Cobequid  ;  eight  in  all.  Mascarene 
plainly  told  his  mission.  The //<?/;//<^?///.i"  were  inuch  concerned, 
and  pleaded  great  povert}'.  They  represented  the  misery  of 
the  people  by  what  they  called  "the  tyranny  of  de  Subercase, 
w  ho  was  wont  to  oppress  them."  It  was  impossible,  they  said, 
to  make  up  the  .sum  demanded,  for  one  third  of  their  number 
were  beggars,  and  the\'  asked  to  be  permitted  to  raise  lialf  the 
amount.  In  the  meantime  they  would  "petition  the  governor, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  miserable  condition  they  were  in,"' 
he  would  reinit  the  other  half  They  desired  to  be  furnished 
with  some  show  of  power  to  oblige  the  meaner  part  of  their 
number  to  contribute.  Mascarene  complied  with  their  wishes. 
The  amount  in  furs  was  collected  with  apparent  cheerfulness, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  Landry,  the  master  of  the 
sloop,  to  take  to  .Annapolis  untler  convoy  of  the  brigantine. 

Before  his  departure  Mascarene  asked  if  there  was  any 
complaint  against  the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  praised  their 
civil  behaviour  ;  he  himself  paid  sixteen  livres  for  the 
expenses  of  Y  im.self,  the  lieutenant,  and  surgeon.  He  inarched 
his  party  thn.'e  miles  overland  to  take  the  boats  sent  for  them„ 
and  embarking  on  the  brigantine.  reached  .Annajiolis  on  the 
1st  of  December  (X.S.). 

Landry  presented  the  furs,  which  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  between  five  and  six  hundred  livres,  and  submitted  the 
petition  to  be  released  from  payment  of  the  half  of  the  con- 
tribution, and  of  the  twenty  pistoles  per  month.  The  full  sum 
named  was  never  paid.  There  were  subsequent  pa\-ments  in 
turs,  wheat  and  peas  ;  also  in  bills  drawn  by  de  Subercase, 
and   endorsed    by   Vetch.     They   must   have    been    bills    in 
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payment  for  the  cannon  sold  by  de  Subercase  ;  they  were 
plentiful  in  the  community,  and  remained  current  some  time. 
According  to  Mascarene,  no  steps  were  ever  taken  for  the 
monthly  paj-ment  of  twenty  pistoles.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
obtain  an  equal  amount  from  the  habitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fort.  To  judge  by  subsequent  events,  not  much 
of  it  could  have  been  received  ;  on  this  point  there  is  no 
information. 

The  winter  set  in  cold.  The  fort  was  overcrowded,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  more  room,  the  chapel  was  turned  into  a 
barrack.  Owing  to  the  frost,  the  chimnej's  could  not  be 
built,  and  for  a  time  some  privation  was  felt.  Wood  could 
only  be  obtained  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  inlet  at  a  crown 
a  cord  ;  and  it  had  to  be  carried  across  in  flat-bottom  boats, 
with  labour  and  at  .some  risk.  Pro\isions  were  scarce.  There 
were  beef  and  pease,  but  neither  flour  nor  pork.  A  small  sup- 
pl\'  of  corn  was  purchased  from  the  Jialntants.  Capon,*  an 
officer  of  the  garrison,  at  the  invitation  of  a  few  of  the  habitants, 
was  ordered  to  go  up  the  river  and  make  an  attempt  to  obtain 
supplies.  He  landed  at  the  house  of  one  Peter  I.e  Blanc,  nine 
miles  above  the  fort.  While  the}-  were  at  supper,  a  j^arty  of 
men  entered  with  loaded  arms  cocked,  and  called  upon  Capon 
to  follow  them,  threatening  death  to  whosoever  should  offer 
resistance.  They  were  hurrying  their  prisoner  through  the 
woods,  and  had  halted  at  a  house,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  Le  Blanc,  who  persuaded  them  to  release  Capon  on  the 
pa\'ment  of  twenty  pistoles,  Le  Blanc  finding  the  money. 

It  was  the  first  outrage  the  British  garrison  experienced. 
It  may  be  said  the  first  consequence  of  de  Saint  Castin's 
instructions.  A  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  men  concerned,  was  issued.  The  French 
made  great  show  of  sympathy,  but  no  arrests  were  made. 
Difficulties  also  arose  as   to   the  supply  of  Indian  corn  from 

*  I'eter  Capon,  lieutenant  of  the  company  of  Matroses,  was  gazetted  by 
Nicholson  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  force.  He  is  named  in  a  coniniunic;i- 
tion  to  (!e  . "subercase  as  Muster-Master  of  Marines.  'l"i)e  Matroses  were  soldiers 
attached  to  the  artillery,  who  worked  in  !he  service  of  the  guns  anil  fonnetl  a  jjuanl 
for  the  sutlers'  was^gons. 
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Mines.  Little  grain  was  raised  in  the  baiilicu  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants obtained  what  they  required  from  Mines.  There  were 
disputes  as  to  the  quantity  the  garrison  should  receive,  which 
caused  "clamour  and  noise."  In  Januarj*,  however,  a  sloop 
arrived  from  Boston,  which  "  brought  everything  to  rights." 

N'etch  took  steps  to  shew,  that  such  proceedings  as  the 
assault  upon  Capon,  could  not  be  carried  on  with  impunity. 
With  a  part\-  of  fifty  men  he  arrested  four  of  the  principal 
Iiabitants  and  the  priest,  and  for  a  time  held  them  as  hostages 
until  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  should  be  discovered. 

The  insecurity  of  the  fort  called  for  serious  attention.  The 
walls  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fire  of  the  guns  placed 
upon  them  ;  and  tncre  were  numerous  breaches  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  repair  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was 
determined  to  su.stain  their  imperfect  condition  by  placing 
timber  against  them.  A  carpenter  was  sent  along  the  river 
to  examine  the  number  of  trees  available,  and  during  his 
examination  the  ill-will  of  the  habitants  became  strongly 
manifest. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  this  antipathy  to  the  British  garrison, 
it  was  to  Vetch  that  "  the  perpetual  complaints  of  the  I'rench 
against  one  another  in  their  private  feuds  and  quarrels  "  was 
referred.*  This  litigation  became  so  frequent,  that  Vetch 
appointed  Major  Forbes,  Captain  xAbercromby,  with  Caj)on, 
and  Mascareiie,  as  most  versed  in  the  French  tongue,  with  two 
of  the  iidiabitants,  Chouet  and  .St.  Scene  (sic),  justices  of  the 
peace  to  meet  twice  a  week  and  decide  the  cases.  "  There 
never  arose  out  of  the  expen.scs  of  the  Court  so  much  as  to 
suffice  for  paying  of  a  clerk." 

Vetch  sailed  for  Boston,  leaving  Sir  Charles  Hobby  in 
charge,  and  to  carry  out  the  repairs  to  the  bastions  and  curtains 
of  the  fort.  Vetch  took  with  him  the  priest,  one  Fere  Justi- 
nian, who  was  <7//v'of  the  baiilicu, 'm\<\  also  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  insolent. 

The  Iiabitants  who  had   been   called   upon  to  furnish   the 
number  of  trees  required,  had  professed  to  be  willing  to  aid  the 

*  Nova  .Scotia  Mist.  Coll.,  I.,  p.  77. 
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{Ttirrison,  but  had  evaded  the  pcrforinance  of  the  service.  They 
assigned  as  a  reason  that  their  cattle  were  weak  from  want  of 
fodder,  and  that  the  ice  in  the  creeks  had  prevented  the  descent 
of  the  rafts.  Every  excuse  was  made  to  avoid  compHance 
with  the  requisition.  When  the.se  e.Kcu.ses  were  no  lonj^a'r 
possible,  they  declared  that  when  makinij  the  attempt  to  haul 
the  trees  to  the  water,  the  Indians  had  threatened  to  kill  them, 
if  they  carried  one  stick  to  the  Kn<^lish. 

1  lobby,  seeing  that  it  was  nece.s.sary  to  act  with  decision, 
sent  a  party  up  the  river  with  Mascarcne,  who  acted,  as  he 
states,  with  temper  and  judgment,  "without  any  wrong 
molesting  the  inhabitants,  and  paid  for  everything  I  had  of 
them."  1  le  sent  for  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  most 
mutinous  spirit,  and  plainly  told  them,  to  use  the  words  of 
Hobby,  they  would  no  longer  be  "fooled."  lie  obtained 
attention  to  his  request,  and  for  a  limited  time  the  trees  were 
brought  down.  Men  in  the  fort  were  set  to  work  on  the 
repairs,  receiving  "  i8  pence  a  day,  Boston  money."f 

The  policy  of  the  I'^'ench  was  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
disaffection.  The  British  garrison  endeavoured  toconciliatethe 
habitants,  and  acted  with  the  justice  and  forbearance  which 
for  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  British  soldier  in  the  field,  amid  an  unfriendly- 
population.  The  influence  on  which  France  depended  was 
her  missionaries.  One  Gaulin,  the  priest  at  Mines,  bcjasts  how 
he  interfered  to  prevent  this  conciliatory  conduct,  by  influenc- 
ing the  Indians  and  Acadians  ;  and  in  order  to  destroy  all 
hope  of  accommodation,  he  encouraged  the  Indians  to  attack 
the  English,  and  openly  oppose  delivery  at  the  fort,  of  the 

*  Nova  Scotia  llist.  Doc.  IV.,  p.  79. 

t  Le  Sieur  Gauliii  au  Miiiistre,  71I1  septembre,  1711.  "  Les  Anglais  qui  out 
toujouis  regardu  les  sauvages  comiue  uii  giaiul  ob.stacle  aux  etal)'^-  <iu'ii.s 
veuleiit  faire  a  la  cute  de  1' Acadia  lui  tiivnt  au  comiiiencenient  de  I'hiver  plusieur* 
propositions  pour  porter  ces  sauvages  a  se  niettre  de  leur  parti,  il  I'a  nou  seulenieiit 
empcche,  mais  a  encore  detourne  toutes  les  negotiations  qu'ils  ont  voulu  faire  pour 
y  parvenir  ;  inenie  pour  leur  Ater  toute  esperance  d'acconnnodeinent  ;  il  a  engagi- 
ces  sauvages  a  faire  des  courses  sur  eux,  et  a  s'opposer  ouvertement  au  transport  des 
bois  que  le  Gt)uverneur  Anglais  obligeait  les  habil:ints  de  fournir  pour  lelablirles 
fortitications."     Pari.  MS.,  3rd  Series  II.,  p.  893. 
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timber,  which   the   luiLjh'sh  Government  had  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  furnish. 

Durinj,^  the  extreme  cold  weatlier  of  winter  a  woman 
laiulcd  at  I'ort  Rcjyal  :  Madame  de  I'Veneuse.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  youn^  lad,  her  son,  and  an  Indian.  .She 
arrived  in  a  bircii  canoe,  and  her  story  was  that  she  had 
crossed  from  the  other  side  owing  to  the  perfect  destitution 
of  the  Penobscot  Indians  :  from  starvation  she  had  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  applyinj^  to  live  under  the  new 
t^overnment.  She  was  received  "  very  kindly  by  Sir  Charles 
llobb}',"  and  the  libcrt}'  was  granted  to  her  to  remain. 

This  was  the  same  Madame  de  h'reneusc  who  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  Minister*  to  de  Subercasc  as  having 
thrown  the  glamour  of  her  charms  over  dc  lionaventure  for 
the  preceding  years  during  which  she  hatl  been  his  mistress, 
lie  was  reported  to  have  had  children  by  her,  and  nobody 
knew  what  had  becoine  of  them.  It  was  said  tiiat  dc 
Bonaventure,  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  the  threat  of 
her  being  arbitrarily  sent  out  of  the  colony,  had  hatl  the 
weakness  to  exclaim  that  if  they  pushed  him  to  extremity, 
they  would  force  upon  him  the  '' niduvais  coitp"  io  go  to 
Boston.  De  Subercasc,  on  being  ordered  to  make  the  woinan 
leave,  was  directed  to  watch  de  Bonaventure.  The  report 
came  from  the  ecclesiastics,  in  which  they  were  sustained 
by  des  Goutin.-f-  Madame  de  Freneuse  now  appeared  as  a 
Magdalen  J  to  assist  in  the  intrigues  against  the  h^nglish 
garri.son. 

The  fort  of  Aiuiapc^lis,  when  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  was  in  the  worst  possible  state.  §  The  barracks  were 
filthy,  and  had  to  be  thoroughlj'  cleaned.  There  were  no 
beds.     There  was   great   trouble   in  getting  wood   for  fuel,  as 


*  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  491,  6  June,  1708. 

t  Vide  Pail.  M.S.,  snl  series,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  701,  832-S43. 

+  Des  Goutin  wrote  on  tiiis  point,  23  December,  1707,  Ih.,  p.  744.  "  II  (de 
Subercase),  m'a  repondu  posilivenieiit,  que  les  prolres  en  ctaient  contents  et 
channes  de  sa  conduite." 

g  "  I   forfjot  to  mention  liow  nasty  we  found  the  garison,  and  what  pains  wee 

were  all  in  cleaning  it. "     Mascarene,  Nov.  Sco.  His.  Coll.,  IV.,  p.  lOO. 
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has  been  stated.  The  sea  coal  hvhv^  ccjiisuincd,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  charcoal  from  the  habitants,  for  the 
Indians  harassed  the  men  at  the  ^Mrrison  cnj^aj^ed  in  maUin^f 
it.  The  ovens,  bakehouse,  and  windmill  had  all  to  be 
repaired.  The  drains  had  to  be  made  anew,  and  the  ramparts, 
which  were  crumblin<^  away,  had  to  be  repaired  by  trees. 

As  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  trees  was  taking  place, Vetch, 
who  had  returned  from  Boston  and  ajjain  assuined  command, 
determined  to  .send  a  party  up  the  river  to  obtain  the  timber. 
Vetch  had  more  than  an  ordinary  motive  for  so  actinj^  ;  many 
circumstances  had  ijiven  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  fort  would 
be  attacked.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  the  oath, 
and  such  as  the.sc  were  reproached  for  their  conduct,  and  had 
been  told  that  on  the  French  reconcjuering  the  fort,  which 
would  soon  come  to  pass,  their  conduct  would  cau.se  their  ruin. 
The  priests  threatened  them  with  ecclesiastical  venj^eance  for 
their  subjection  to  heretics.  Vetch  well  understood  the  policy 
which  should  be  followed  ;  the  territory  should  be  occupied 
by  a  force  sufficient  to  dictate  the  terms,  on  which  the  h'rench 
inhabitants  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  in  failure  of 
their  non-acceptance  of  them,  they  should  be  forced  to  leave 
the  country. 

In  this  emergency  the  engineer  officer,  Major  Forbes,  a  man 
of  high  character  and  of  great  merit,  applied  for  a  party  to 
proceed  up  the  river  to  overawe  any  interference  of  the 
Indians,  and  by  enforcing  compliance  from  those  unwilling  to 
a.ssist,  give  the  well-disposed  an  excuse  for  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  garri.son.  Seventy  men  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pigeon  ;  Forbes  accompanied  the  force 
generally  to  aid  in  the  operation.  Pigeon  was  to  promise 
punctual  payment  for  the  timber  delivered.  If  he  found  the 
habitants  averse  to  furnishing  1:he  timber,  they  were  to  be 
threatened  with  severity.  He  was  to  abstain  from  violence. 
His  men  were  not  even  to  kill  hogs,  but  to  make  a  show  of 
doing  so.  They  might  kill  some  fowls,  but  the  fowls  were  to 
be  paid  for  before  they  came  awa)-.  Among  those  who  were 
present  was  a  Captain  Bartlett. 
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The  party  proceeded  up  the  river  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  a  whale  boat.  Resistance  must  have  appeared  impossible, 
for  the  party  was  sent  out  in  secrecy.  Mascarene  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  ten  o'clock  the  previous  cvenin<j,  when  Hartlctt, 
who  occupietl  the  same  room  with  him,  came  and  took  leave 
of  him.  Whence  did  the  intelligence  >^^(  the  desij^n  come? 
Doubtless  from  Madame  de  Freneuse,  who^:e  story  had 
imposed  on  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  received 
her  with  pity  and  kindness.  Her  presence  can  oidy  be 
explained  b\-  her  havin<r  undertaken  the  office  of  a  sp\-. 

The  force  pn^ecdcd  to  their  destination  nine  miles  up  the 
river,  carclessl}*,  without  precaution  ;  half  \\ay  they  landed, 
on  account  of  the  tide.  The  whale  boat,  in  which  was  Major 
I'^jrhes  and  Knsign  Coxsedge,  rowed  forward,  and  was  a  nn'le 
in  front  of  the  other  boats.  They  had  reached  a  narrow  part  of 
the  stream,  when  they  were  fired  upon  b\-  a  force  in  ambush. 
The  whole  of  those  who  were  in  the  whale  boat  were  killed, 
except  Co.xsedgc,  who  received  seven  wounds.  The  other 
boats  were  not  in  sij^ht,  and  (ju  hearing  the  firing  hurried  to 
their  comrades'  relief  The  attacking  party  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Penobscot  and  Mines  Indians,  with  some  of 
the  tribes  from  Canada,  it  was  afterwards  said,  who  had  but  a  few 
hours  landed.  They  fired  rapidly  on  the  boats  as  they  pulled 
straight  to  the  spot  "  right  upon  the  fire,"  where  they  could 
sc-e  nobody,  the  enemy  being  covered  by  rocks  and  trees. 
The  firing  was  continued  as  thc\'  landed  on  the  beach,  by 
which  time  sixteen  were  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Of  the 
officers  Major  Forbes*  and  Elliott  were  killed,  and  Captain 
liartlctt  and  Coxsedge  wounded.  The  remaining  men,  sur- 
rounded by  Indians,  could  only  surrender. -f* 


♦.  .  .  "  Our  V.ist  Lost,  Kspeci.illy  in  Major  fforbes,  than  whom  the  Queen 
lias  not  a  lietler  OlTicer  of  his  Kn)plo)Mnent,  wliose  Loss  wee  allieady  Sensibly 
feel,  as  Indeed  of  them  all."  Vetch  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  24  June, 
1711.     Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.,  IV.,  p.  96. 

t  The  prisoners  were  afterwards  ransomed.  Captain  Barllelt  paid  ^'50 
Boston.  Vetch  p.iid  ;^io  for  each  private,  which  was  given  "  in  goods  to  the  priest 
Gaulin.  sent  hy  the  Indians  to  receive  them  "  [.Mascarene].  Nova  Scotia  Hist. 
Doc.  IV.,  p.  S2.     CJaulin  reported  [letlre  des  Goutin,  au  Ministre,  17  novembre, 
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Sf)mc  of  the  liabitixiits  l)roufjht  the  news  to  the  fort,  and 
asked  that  a  siir^feoii  shoulil  be  sent  to  tlie  wounded  men. 
'riie\'  stated  that  there  was  but  one  I'Venchinan  in  the  part)'. 
Vetch,  however,  in  his  report,  declares  that  there  were  many 
Acadian*:  painted  like  Iiuh'ans.  One  of  the  sons  of  Madame 
de  P'reneuse  was  said  to  be  present.  She  herself  was 
renu)ved  the  niijht  followini,^  the  attack,  from  the  iicJL^hbour- 
hood  of  the  fort. 

The  rumour  reached  Vetch  t  /.i.\  hundred  men  were  on 
their  way  to  besiej^e  the  fort,  lie  (juite  comprehended  that 
the  report  of  such  an  attempt  was  to  influence  tlu;  Acadians 
not  to  join  their  interests  with  those  of  the  British,  and  to 
delay  the  restoration  of  the  crumbling-  walls.  "  Thank  God," 
wrote  Vetch  in  June, "  it  is  now  defensible."  News  also  came 
that  a  I'lench  sipiadron  was  immediately  to  arrive.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  i'rench  workmen  cnf^aj^^ed  on  the 
works  left,  anil  \\\^  liahitiXiits  of  the  banlicu  abandoned  their 
houses.  The  priests  on  their  side  had  not  failed  to  invent 
narratives  of  the  French  successes  at  home.  Those  who  arc 
familiar  with  the  e\'ents  precedintf  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
know  the  deplorable  condition  which  France  was,  when 
these    succe.s.ses   were    reportei  otch,   like    the    Acadians, 

could  onl\-  imperfectly  learn  thv.  Lruth  ;  but  he  had  little 
doubt,  but  that  the  Acadians  as  a  body  were  ready  to  join  in 
hostilities  aijainst  him.  Gaulin  relates  how  he  and  de  Saint 
Castin  liad  assembled  the  habitants  and  Indians  with  the  view 
of  organizing  an  attack.* 

Accordingly  Vetch  called  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held 
on  the  I  5th  of  June  (O.S.)  After  the  late  loss,  the  garrison  had 
not  two  hundred  effective  men.  There  had  been  many 
deaths  and  much  desertion.  Original!)- the  garrison  consisted 
of  two  lumtlred  marines  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  New 

171 1  Q.  \).  1 J .,  p.  547],  that  there  were  forty  Indians,  commanded  liy  the  l'entei,'oet 
chief,  Siniouret  ;  that  the  expedition  was  proceedin};  up  the  river  to  limn  the 
llouscs  of  liic  hahitiiiits  ;  and  that  .Siniouret  had  written  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
burn  llie  prisoners  unless  the  fort  was  surrendered.  Gaulin's  slatemcnts,  especially 
of  his  own  merits,  claim  little  attention. 
*  Que.  Due,  II.,  p.  548. 
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JCn^d.'iiul  force.  Taking'  into  account  the  loss  of  the  loth  of 
June,  these  numbers  establish  that  tliere  had  been  two  iuiiulred 
and  ten  casualties  from  death  ami  desertion  ;  in  May  Vetch 
had  reported  the  number  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  council  of  war  resolved  that  application  should  be 
made  for  a  reinforcement  of  one  huiulred  men  well  officered  : 
it  was  pointed  out  that  tiiere  was  no  one  amcMi^'  the  luxbitants 
who  would  L^ive  intellij^ence  of  a  threatened  attack.  In  order 
to  complete  the  fortifications,  the  presence  of  Colonel  Redkna|) 
was  asked  to  replace  Colonel  Forbes,  and  an  application  was 
made  for  the  "Chester"  frij^ate  to  be  stationed  in  the  harbour. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Vetch  submittetl  a  plan  of  defence  U)\ 
Annapolis,  recommendin;^  »hat  a  re;4iment  of  twelve  com- 
panies of  tiftj'-four  rank  and  file  should  constitute  tlie  <,farrison. 
lie  added  a  postscript  pointinj^-  (Hit  the  pilla},nn^  and  attacks 
oftlie  Indians,  and  asked  that  (jiic  hundred  of  the  I"'ive  Xation 
Indians  should  likewi.se  be  attached  to  the  garrison. 

The  Acadians  at  this  time  chanj^ed  their  attitude  ;  from 
bcini;  "  humble  and  apparently  obedient  they  became  haughty 
and  imperious.*  They  threatened  that  the  fort  would  be 
taken  and  everyone  put  to  the  sword.  The  garri.son  daily 
e.vpecled  a  tack,  am!  "  nothinj^^  was  left  imdone  to  j^uard 
against  surj  nse."  Half  of  the  force  was  nij^htl)-  on  i;uard, 
and  the  rema  Icr  of  th  t^arrison  slept  in  their  clothes.  The 
ammum'tion  an^i  the  other  reciuirements  to  carry  on  the  war 
were  obtained  at  IMacentia  from  de  Costebelle.  1  )e  .Saint 
Castin  sent  over  the  reverend  Father  Gaul  in  to  procure 
powder  and  arms,  (iaulin  left  about  the  24th  of  Auj^ust  in 
charsfc  of  the  munitions  of  war  de  Costebelle  could  trive, 
*'  which,"  writes  de  Costebelle  to  de  Saint  Castin,  "  I  am  per- 
suadetl  \'ou  will  use  to  the  destruction  of  our  common 
enemies."  +  Fortunately  for  himself,  Gaulin  did  not  take  his 
passa<.je  on  the  vessel  which  carried  these  arms  and  munitions, 
for  she  was  captured  by  a  privateer,  and  this  incident  may 
have  been  one  of  the  influences  which  prevented  any  system- 

•  Nova  Scotia  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  82. 

+  24  .\ugust,  171 1.     Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  542. 
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atic  attack  bcini^  made.  In  the  middle  of  this  strain,  news 
came  of  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  the  fleet  for  the  attack  of 
Quebec,  and  Vetch  received  orders  to  join  the  expedition. 
He  left  Annapolis  on  the  6th  of  July,  leavinj^  Sir  Charles 
Hobby  in  command. 

The  Acadians  continued  to  blockade  the  fort,  and  to 
harass  the  garrison.  One  morning,  they  fired  from  a  house 
upon  the  guard,  proceed!.  ^^  to  an  outer  post  held  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  shipping.  The\'  killed  a  sergeant  and  two 
men.  The  officer  in  command,  Lyndesa)',  retncd  in  good 
order.  A  party  was  .sent  out  to  sustain  him,  but  the  I'rcnch 
were  present  in  such  numbers,  that  they  could  not  be 
a.'  tacked. 

The  garrison  was  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiment,  and  their  arrival  so  operated  upon 
the  garrison,  that  the  men  became  clamorous  for  attacking 
the  French,  who  still  hung  about  the  fort.  A  detachment 
was  sent  out  by  night,  under  Captain  Lyon.  He  is  represented 
as  not  acting  with  discretion,  and  fouml  him.self  opposed  by  a 
large  force.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  sustain  him,  when 
the  French  were  entirely  routed,  many  being  dangerously 
M'ounded.  This  success  actetl  so  upon  the  men,  that  the)' 
asked  to  be  led  against  the  house  which  the  I""rench  made 
their  headquarters.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Mas- 
carcne,  and  the  place  was  burned  without  resistance.  In 
September  Mascarene,  with  other  officers,  was  ordered  to  join 
the  expedition  against  Quebec,  and  at  this  date  the  account, 
he  has  given  of  these  earl}-  da\-s,  ceases. 

I  have  already  described  the  disgraceful  mismanagement  of 
this  cxpeilition,*  and  its  ignominious  failure.  It  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  any  attempt  against  Port  Royal  impos- 
sible, for  the  troops  were  kept  in  Canada  for  the  defence  of  the 
Province.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  knowledge  that  it  was  taking 
place  had  a  parah'zing  effect  on  the  Acadians,  and  the  strength 
put  forth  by  the  British  led  them  to  become  outwardly  more 
submissive.     The  habitants  of  the  baiilicn  even  entered   into 


*  Ante  Vol.  II.,  pp.  453-468. 
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some  accommodation  with  the  .<j[arrison.  Dc  Saint  Castin 
wrote  one  of  the  letters  characteristic  of  the  period,  of  which 
the  effort  was  to  keep  in  activity  the  old  animosity.*  He 
hoped  the  British  were  sincere,  and  that  this  reconciliation 
would  not  make  the  habitants  responsible  for  the  attacks 
which  the  Indians  would  make  upon  the  liritish  and  upon 
themselves,  to  prevent  the  projected  work  beint^  perfor»iied. 
The  Acadians  were  cxposins^  themselves  to  ruin,  for  the 
Indians  desired  no  reconciliation,  and  they  would  ever  repay 
with  reprisals  the  cruelty  they  and  theirs  had  received.  At  the 
time  when  the  Acadians  imagined  that  no  Indians  were 
present,  and  that  they  could  in  security  perform  the  work  of 
the  British,  they  would  find  themselves  seized  by  the  Indians, 
who  would  kill  their  cattle,  and  take  them  prisoners  as  enemies 
of  the  king  ;  they  would  then  think  themselves  o\\\y  too 
fortunate  if  they  and  their  children  escaped  with  life. 

As  de  Castin  was  unable  to  write  such  a  letter,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  whence  it  came.  It  must  have  been  the  work  of 
his  clerical  associate.  In  the  letters  of  de  Vaudreuil.-f-  de  Saint 
Castin  is  mentioned  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Indians, 
and  his  endeavour  was  to  retain  them  in  their  feelings  of 
hate.  But  all  was  not  prosperous  with  de  Saint  Castin,  for  in 
November  of  this  year  his  vessel  was  seized  with  all  his  effects, 
lie  appealed  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister,  who  simply 
wished  him  better  fortune  ;  evidently  considering  that  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant,  with  promises  for  the  future, 
should  satisfy  him.  \ 

De  Saint  Castin  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  France  in  1 7 1 2. 
We  learn  that  in  September,  I7i3,he  started  to  winter  among 
the  Acadian  Indians,  with  instructions  to  keep  thcin  in  "  i^ood 
tlisposition."§     This  duty  is  more  particularly  described  by  M. 


*  De  Saint  Castin  to  the  habitants  of  the  lianlien  of  Port  Royal,  3  September, 
171 1.     Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  543. 


t  7  November,  171 1,     (^uc.  Doc,  J  I.,  ]).  564. 

X  l.ettre  a  M.  de  Saint  Castin.     .Manly,  le  21  jiiin,  1712.     Que.  Doc,  II.,  p. 
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de  Vaudrcuil  *  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  Indians  attending 
to  any  summons  from  Nicholson.  To  some  extent  they 
appeared  to  be  passing  from  the  control  of  the  French. 
Neither  de  Saint  Castin  nor  the  missionaries  could  influence 
them,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  might  go  over  to  the  side 
of  the  British.  It  was  in  this  letter  that  de  Vaudreuil  pointed 
out  that  grace  required  human  assistancc,f  and  that  the 
Abcnakis  were  indispensable  to  the  future  power  of  the 
French. 


•  16  September,  1714.     Que.  Doci  111.,  p.  5. 
+  Anie  11.,  p.  509. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  treatment  of  Vetch  during  his  service  in  Annapolis 
was  unjust  in  the  extrenie.  He  received  nothing  for  his 
additional  expenses  as  governor,  and  no  allowance  had  been 
granted  to  him  for  equipment  in  taking  command  of  the 
provincial  troops  in  the  expcditirn  of  171 1.  While  the 
government  of  Harley  and  St.  John  Iv^aded  with  honours  men 
of  the  character  of  Hill,  and  their  other  partizans,  placing  them 
in  positioiLs  of  tcust,  so  that  the  Jacobite  policy  of  Bolingbroke 
could  be  carried  out,  the  bills  drawn  by  \'etch  for  the  jjaying 
and  victualling  the  troops  were  left  unsettled.  Vetch  could 
with  difficult)'  obtain  credit  in  Boston.  In  his  letter  to 
London  he  represented  the  injury  caused  to  the  public  service, 
and  the  loss  to  those  who  had  furnished  the  provisions. 
It  is  inexplicable  that  this  neglect  of  the  garrison  should  have 
taken  place,  except  on  the  theor\-  that  in  the  event  of  an 
attempt  bf^ing  made  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  in  order  to 
obtain  help  from  Louis,  concessions  would  have  been  offered 
to  him  in  America  ;  among  which  the  abandonment  of  Acadia 
would  have  been  included.  Had  the  Queen  lived  another  year 
it  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  might  have  taken  place.  The 
body  of  the  English  people,  although  desirous  of  seeing  a 
prince  born  in  the  country  on  the  throne,  and  no  little  affected 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  high  chinch  clergy  in  their 
declamation  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were,  nevertheless, 
passionateh-  oppo.sed  to  the  rule  of  another  Roman  cath(jlic. 
Bolingbroke  had  endeavoured  to  fill  every  responsible  office 
M'ith  Jacobites.  No  other  explanation  can  be  given  for 
the  neglect  of  Xova  Scotia,  and  the  abandonment  of  her 
defenders. 

X'etch,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
lie  saw  that  one  sure  means  of  fighting   the   French  Indians 
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was  by  obtainiii<^  the  aid  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Xcw  York. 
A  party  of  them  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Quebec^ 
and  Vetch  liad  obtained  an  order  for  their  bcini^  retained  at 
Annapolis,  but  thej'  had  been  carried  to  l^oston  and  dis- 
banded. Vetch's  nephew,  Major  Livingstone,  received 
instructions  to  organize  one  hundred  men,  and  tlie\'  were  sent 
to  AnnapoUs  in  17 12.  They  proved  most  effective,  and  con- 
structed a  fort  for  theinselvcs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
main  fort.*  On  one  occasion,  when  half  of  this  force  wa.s 
absent  at  the  wreck  of  the  "  Faversham  "  and  three  transports, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Canadians  and 
Indians  hung  about  the  fort  to  seize  stragglers.  Meeting 
a  small  party,  they  killed  two  soldiers  and  carried  off  twelve 
prisoners.     The  Indians  remained  until  May,  171 3. 

The  neglect  in  which  the  garrison  was  left,  led  to  the  belief 
that  Acadia  was  to  be  given  back  to  the  French,  and  news,, 
indeed,  came  from  Newfoundland  to  this  effect.  It  was 
known  that  peace  negotiations  were  being  carried  on,  and  the 
terms  on  which  peace  could  be  obtained  could  onl}-  be  sur- 
mised. It  was  all  important  to  Massachusetts  that  the 
countr\-  should  not  again  be  posscssetl  by  the  I^'rench.  Vetch 
at  this  date  procecxled  to  Boston,  and  returned  immediately 
with  his  wife,  the  one  occasion  w'lcn  she  accompanied  him. 
The  officers  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  treatment  they 
received.  They  had  obtained  the  narrowest  limit  of  official 
recognition  ;  no  consideration  was  taken  by  those  living  at 
home  at  ease,  of  the  increased  expense  entailed  on  them  for 
every  necessar)'  of  life.  Captain  Armstrong  was  sent  with 
the  memorial  to  London.  The  garrison  had  been  cruelly 
neglected.  The  men  at  this  time  were  ^vithout  clothing  and 
bedding,  with  the  prospect  of  shortness  of  provisions.  The 
agents  had    been   ruined    by  the   non-payment  of  the  bills 

*  A  writer  in  the  N'ov.-i  Scoti.a  Hist.  Coll.,  I\'.,  p.  41,  Rev.  George 
Patterson,  O.l).,  New  Glasgow,  to  whose  memoir  on  Vetch  I  am  desiiinis  of 
owing  my  ol)lig.ations,  remarks  :  "  It  seems  to  me  strange  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  history  of  N'ova  .Scotia  liave  ever  referred 
to  this  enii)loynient  of  tiie  Iroiiiu)is  ;  nor  do  any  of  tlieni  .seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  this  fort." 
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which  Vetcii  had   drawn,  and   he   himself  saw  little  hope   of 
relief 

Vetch  succeeded  in  j^ctting  provisions,  and  the  year  17 12 
was  passed  in  the  same  distressintj  dilemma.  In  October 
Nicholson  arrived  in  New  l^nf^land,  appointed  to  the  ^ovenor- 
ship  in  Vetch's  place,  with  full  powers  to  examine  into  the 
proceedings  of  all  governors.  Earlj- in  171 3  he  superseded 
Vetch,  and  placed  Caulfield  in  authority.  In  December  of 
that  year  Vetch  arrived  in  Boston,  and  never  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  February,  1714,  Vetch  was  called  upon  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  when  Nicholson  declared  that  he  did 
not  think  the  queen  in  any  way  concerned  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  Vetch's  bills,  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  the  latter 
to  explain  the  public  accounts,  and  not  to  leave  America 
before  doing  so.  Vetch  only  attended  another  meeting,  and 
in  April,  without  leave,  started  for  England. 

Vetch's  future  career  has  no  bearing  upon  the  events  1  am 
attempting  to  describe,  but  the  part  he  plax'ctl  in  Canadian 
history  warrants  allusion  to  them.  He  obtained  no  con- 
sideration during  the  queen's  life  ;  but  his  letters  are  extant, 
to  shew  that  three  months  after  her  death  he  was  appealed 
to  for  information  relative  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  points 
connected  with  British  rule  in  America.  On  the  20th  of 
JiuuKU}-,  171 5,  he  was  again  appointed  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  held  the  office  for  two  years  until  the  appointment 
of  General  Philipps  in  August,  1717.  The  last  twcnt>- \-ears 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  England.  He  hatl  claims  against 
the  British  goverinnent  for  his  pa_\' and  tlisbursemeiUs.  His 
application  was  e\entually  lowered  to  obtain  the  half-pa\-  of 
a  captain,  so  it  ma\'  be  surmised  that  his  appeal  was  in  no 
WH}'  successful.  it  is  unknown  if  he  ever  returned  to  New 
\'ork.  One  painful  fact  is  recorded  ;  he  died  a  prisoner  fjr 
debt  in  the  King's  Bench  the  2nd  of  May,  1732.  He  was 
then  si.xt\'-four  years  old.* 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  which  h'rance  ceded   Acadia  to 

*  Hradford's  New  York  Gazette,  No.  353. 
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England  was  now  in  operation.  Never  was  cession  more 
indisputably  made.  A.s  early  as  July,  171  i,  Prior  had 
asUed  for  the  abandonment  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's 
Bay,*  each  power  to  keep  the  possessions  they  held  at  the 
time  of  the  peace.  Uovenden  Walker's  fleet  was  then  in 
commission,  and  had  sailed  in  April.  Its  destination  was  well 
known  in  Versailles,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  looked 
upon  in  London  as  certain.  Prior's  demand  virtually  embraced 
the  abandonment  of  Canada.  When  Menager  went  to  London 
in  March,  171 1,  he  was  instructed  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of 
Port  Royal  and  its  depcndcncics.-f-  The  answer  he  received 
from  the  liritish  minister  was  that  the  matter  must  be  left  for 
future  conference.  One  of  the  first  propositions  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  was  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher  ;  of  Newfoundland  including  Placentia,  with 
the  other  islands  in  these  seas  ;  together  with  Port  Royal  and 
its  dependencies.  The  French  king's  instructions  were,  that 
if  Port  Ro)-al  was  not  obtainable  for  France,  Acadia  could  be 
given  over  to  the  British  ;  but  Cape  Breton  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  entrance  into  the  waters  of  Canada,  and  must 
be  possessed  by  France.  As  an  alternative,  however,  it  was 
proposed  that  Acadia  being  ceded  to  the  PVench,  the  British 
might  hold  Cape  Breton;  and  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations,  the  abandonment  of  Cape  Breton  was  even 
unconditionally  authorised. ;J: 

With  these  secret  instructions,  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
made  every  effort  to  retain  Acadia.  The  islands  of  Saint 
Christopher,  Saint  Martin,  and  Saint  Barthelmy  were  offered 
as   an    equivalent.     But    the     iMiglish    representatives    were 

•  "  Precis  <le  ce  qui  s'est  passe  pendant  l.-i  negotiation  de  la  ])aix  d'  Utrecht  au 
sujet  de  I'Acadie  que  les  Anglais  ont  nomme  la  Nouvelle  Hcosse."  Pari.  .M.S.,  3rd 
Series,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  899-032. 

t  "  Et  toutes  ces  dependances." 

X  There  is  no  misunderstanding  the  French  King's  instructions  on  this  point  : 
"  Cette  proposition  dont  I'effet  serait  tros  contraire  au  hien  de  son  service  ne  doit 
etre  faite  epie  Icjrstju'il  n'y  aura  d'autrc  nioyen  de  conclure  un  traile  avec  les 
Anglais,  et  d'empccher  la  rupture  des  negotiations.  II  est  si  important  de  pre- 
venir  un  i)areil  inconvenient,  que  le  Roi  veut  hien  coder  et  I'.Acadie  et  le  Cap 
Ureton  si  cette  cession  peut  faire  la  paix."     Pari.  M.S.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  901. 
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instructed  to  break  off  the  nei^otiations  rather  than  abandon 
the  claims  they  had  advanced.  The  French,  however, 
obtained  Cape  Breton,  with  the  i)owcr  to  create  such  establish- 
ments as  the  Kin_i,r  held  expedient,  *  and  the  risjjht  of  fishing 
in  Newfoundland,  as  was  the  custom. 

In  August,  17 1 2,  Louis  renewed  the  atteinpt  to  gain 
possession  of  Acadia,  but  only  to  meet  the  same  demand  for 
its  cession.  In  November  the  British  Ministry  offered  to 
establish  the  boundaries  between  the  two  countries,  but  the 
proposition  was  not  entertained.  The  British  plenipotentiaries 
claimed  the  territory  of  Acadia  to  include  the  country  between 
the  River  Saint  George,  the  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence ;  and  in  December  they  submitted  that  the  h'rench 
could  only  carry  on  their  fisheries  thirty  leagues  to  the 
south-east  o**  Acadia,  and  within  ten  leagues  to  the  north-cast. 

A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  restored  ctnmtries, 
such  as  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  ceded  countries  as  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland.  In  the  former  the  British  were  to  regain  the 
property  of  which  they  were  po.ssessed  on  prf)of,  and  the 
French  subjects  were  bound  immediately  to  depart.  In  the 
ceded  countries  one  year  was  granted  for  their  departure  to 
such  French  inhabitants  as  desired  to  keep  to  their  allegiance  : 
at  Placentia  the  hou.ses  and  land  could  be  sold. 

The  conditions  of  the  treat}'  are  stated  in  plain  language, 
and  the  perusal  of  them  will  onl\-  make  more  apparent  the 
continual  intrigues  followed  at  Quebec,  to  .set  them  at  defiance. 
lu:)r  a  series  of  years  every  art  was  practised  by  the  priests, 
who  were  allowed  to  perform  their  religious  duties  in  Acadia. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  these  ecclesiastics  were  unceasing 
in  their  attempt  .systematically  to  mislead  the  ignorant 
population  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  practising  the  lowest 
arts  which  chicane  could  suggest.  I'rom  the  conquest  of 
I'ort  Royal  in  1 7 10,  to  the  latter  part  of  1713,  the  attempt 
to  regain  Acadia  may  be  explained,  and  even  justified.  There 
was  a  belief  that  France  would  again  enter  into  pos.ses.sion  of 

*  "  Avec  la  faculte  d'y  faire  tels  ctablissements  que  votre  Majeste  jugerait 
;i  piopos." 
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the  country.  It  was  a  time  of  war,  and  there  was  the  hope 
that  by  keeping  in  activity  the  national  feclinfj  of  the 
Acadians,  and  encouraging  them  to  hate  the  British,  they 
would  be  active  participators  in  any  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
garrison. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  changed  tiiis  condition.  The  country 
was  then  definitely  abandoned  by  France.  It  miglit  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  continuation  of  this  resistance  to  British 
authority,  which  extended  over  forty  years,  could  onl}'  end 
disastrously  for  a  population  which  refused  to  recognize  the 
political  position  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  which  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  acted  in  open  unrelenting  hostility  to 
the  government. 

In  1714  a  petition  was  presented  to  de  Vaudrcuil,  on  the 
part  of  the  Acadians,  marked  b)-  the  exaggeration  of  documents 
of  that  period.  It  sets  forth  their  number  at  4,000.  In  the 
same  year  Vetch  estimated  them  at  five  hundred  families,  of 
five  a  family,  which  would  give  2,500  souls.*  The  census  of 
this  date  gives  only  three  hundred  and  five  families,  and  1,773 
souls.-|-  De  Vaudreuil  was  then  at  Cape  Breton,  and  forty 
Acadians  went  to  him  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  Great 
Britain  to  leave  them  their  lands,  houses,  and  property,  they 
preferred  to  abandon  all,  and  remain  French.  They  asked  for 
vessels  to  carry  them  with  their  cattle  to  Cape  Breton.  They 
complained  that  the  authorities  would  not  allow  a  foreign 
vessel  to  approach  to  take  them  away,  and  that  they  would 
not  furnish  rigging  for  the  vessels  bi'ilt  by  the  Acadians. 
They  asked  for  an  order  to  be  obtained  from  the  King  of 
England  for  ships  to  be  allowed  to  receive  them,  and  that 
rigging  should  be  obtained  for  their  own  craft  ;  adding  that 
their  stay  in  Acadia  would  be  prejudicial  to  religion,  the  glory 
of  the  King,  and  the  new  colony. 

In  June  of  the  previous  year  the  French  Minister  informed 
the  priest  Gaulin,;J:  who  was  filling  the  post  of  a  political 
agent,  that  the   due   d'Aumale,  the  French   Ambassador   in 

*  Nova  .'Scotia  Archives,  p.  5.  ^ 

t  Archives  of  Paris.     Census  of  Canada,  1870-71,  IV.,  p.  49. 

j   I'arl.  M.S.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  S97. 
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England,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  liberty  for  them  to  sell 
their  immovable  goods,  alth(Migh  tliat  provision  was  not  in 
the  treaty,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  to  Cape 
lircton.  It  was  from  this  applicati(jn  the  letter  of  Anne  was 
issued  two  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
published  in  the  belief  that  the  King  of  France  would  release 
the  Protestants  sent  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  their  religion  ; 
a  condition  but  imperfectly  carried  out,  for  according  to  a 
modern  historian,*  thirty-six  only  were  set  free. 

The  letter  f  gave  permission  to  the  Acadians  leaving  the 
province,  \vho  desired  to  remain  in  allegiance  to  France,  to 
sell  their  lands,  and  guaranteed  the  possession  of  them  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  continue  as  the  queen's  subjects. 

Nicholson  arrived  at  Annapolis  in  August,  1714;  he 
remained  there  onh'  a  few  months.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
his  proceedings  speak  but  little  of  his  judgment,  ("aulfield 
was  the  lieutenant-governor  ;  an  appointment  he  held  until 
17 17,  when  General  Phillips  was  named  governor.  We  learn 
from  his  reports  that  Xichcjlson,  obliged  many  of  the  I'rench 
to  lea\e  the  countr\-,  that  he  shut  the  fort  gates  against  them. 


*  Henri  M.iilin, 

t  Annk  k.  "Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Wliere.is  our 
good  brother,  the  most  christian  King,  hath,  at  our  desire,  released  from 
imprisonment  on  board  his  galleys  such  of  his  subjects,  as  were  detained  there  on 
account  of  their  professing  the  Protestant  religion.  We  being  willing  to  show  by 
some  mark  of  our  favour  towards  his  subjects  how  kind  we  take  his  conipliance 
therein,  have  tlierefoie  tiiought  lit  hereby  to  signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you, 
that  you  permit  such  of  them  as  have  any  lands  or  tenements  in  the  places  under 
our  government  in  Accadie  ami  Newfoundland,  that  have  been  or  are  to  be  yielded 
to  us  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  and  are  willing  to  continue  our  subjecis, 
to  retain  and  enjoy  their  said  lanils  and  tenements  wiihoul  any  molestation,  a.s 
fully  and  freely  as  other  our  subjects  <lo  or  may  possess  their  lands  or  estates,  or 
to  sell  the  same,  if  they  shall  rather  choose  to  remove  elsewhere.  And  for  so 
doing  iliis  shall  be  your  warrant,  and  so  we  I)id  you  heartily  farewell.  LJiven  at 
our  Court  at  Kensington,  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1713,  and  in  the  12th  year  of  our 
reign. " 

liy  her  .Majesty's  command.     .Signed,  Dartmouth. 

To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  i\;c.,  iVc.  Nova 
.'^cotia  Archives,  p.  15. 

.Some  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  words  "his  subjects,"  a  modern  writer, 
italicising  them  ;  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  with  what  purpose. 
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and  declared  tliat  the  Acadians  who  were  rcmaininj;  were 
traitors  to  the  crown  of  Knsflaiul.*  As  no  court  had  been 
established  to  adjudicate  on  the  disputes  which  continually 
arose  anionjr  the  Acadians,  Caulfieid  had  taUen  steps  to 
settle  them,  as  Vetch  had  done  before  him.  Nicholson,  in 
place  of  approving  this  conduct,  askeil  where  Caulfield's  com- 
mission tjave  him  authority  to  execute  justice  in  ci\il  matters. 
Caulfield's  reply  was  that  he  had  acted  as  his  duty  had 
su^fi;estctl  to  him. 

Nicholson  showed  j^reat  rancour  towards  X'etcli,  taking 
steps  to  lead  to  his  ruin.  He  declared  that  the  country  was 
worth  nothing,  and  he  made  no  efHjrt  to  affirm  its  possession; 
conduct  which  suL^j^^ests  that  it  was  Bolinybrokc's  design  to 
have  abandoned  Nova  Scotia,  if  policy  had  made  it  necessary. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  further  attempt  to  administer  the 
oath  until  the  death  of  the  Queen.  In  January,  i7i5,CJeorge  I. 
was  proclaimed  at  Mines,  Chiynecto,  River  St.  John,  Passa- 
maquodd)'  and  Penobscot.  Capon,  who  has  been  previovsly 
alluded  to,  was  sent  upon  this  duty.  He  was  to  learn  the 
state  of  feeling  in  these  places,  and  endeavour  t(j  obtain 
provisions  for  the  garrison. 

Cape  Breton  at  this  time  was  thoroughly  established  as  far 
as  emigr.ition  was  directed  to  it.  The  advantage  to  Canada 
of  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  had 
long  been  recognised  as  essential  to  the  dc\elopment  of  trade. 
Objections,  however,  were  always  entertained  against  any 
step  which  might  interfere  with  Canadian  prospcrit}-.  l-'ears 
were  felt  that  British  power  might  be  so  increased,  that 
Canada  would  be  unable  to  resist  it,  and  that  the  loss  of  the 
province  would  prove  the  destruction  of  New  h'rance.  The 
depressed  condition  of  the  country  awoke  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  in  1706  the  younger  Raudot  drew  up  a 
memoir  upon  the  condition  of  Canada,"f  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  policy  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  the  colony. 

The    fur   trade  was   yearly  becoming  of  less  importance. 

*  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  8. 
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amount  300,000  livrcs  wns  " ,     T  '"  '°'°^  •^-"'■^-     Of  t    ! 
50.000  I/vrcs  for  fh,  '''"■''"  ^^  the  kf„rr  of  F,-.,,  '' 

""Portatfons  being  sent  t     K  '."''^-  ^^'•^'  ''^"''  ''-m,  •  such 

'--'^-tu.-e,  theiattc:. ;  t:;;'  '^^^>;-"t  of  kL;^ 

^''•om  the  depressed  con,  I      """''  '"^^  ^^'^-^  cost 

-•  f  t-s  had  ^..-c^^lX^X:  ;'"  '^^'^^•^"^^-  ^^-'^^t  tens 
^'^'"«.   they  did    not         Tu^;^'  '!'  -^'•^.  fo.  genera  y 

7-rythin,.  ea.sy  to  them   th  t       ""'"'"'^^  ^'^^''"'  ^'^^^  '"al  n^ 
;!-'--i  iCeness,  .vhiS*;    Lorain r'"  '^  ^"•^^^^  '^-n     ^ 
T^l^e  Wv,,,,,,,  ^^.^      uithou/'"""'"''^'^^  the  Indian* 
^"^■■'t^-  ^^''-^  in  the  seve    tv    r  '"''"''  ''"''^-     '^''^--  "-ere  for 
;'-^^et  ;    some   .o^^^^^^T  ^^  clothed  uith  l^j^ 

'^^-n^^the.nean.stobuynner''r  ''"•''   '''  '^'^'^"'^  not 
-t.      They  had  corn  and      ,    '^  J,  ^^^  ^'^^h  to  .a,<e  a 

t-     The    beaver  had   fallen   in    n.  '"  '''''  ""  ^'^'t'et  for 

'^^"•"-^h   subsistence  for   .   r  ' "' •'    '^   h^^'    been   able    to 

-'->••    ^-'^  u-as  1  .Xn:^^^'  '-  -t  to  sust:!^^  ^ 

^^^-"L^e  of  tJie  last   tu-o   ye' '  ,  ^"""^'^-     '^"^^^  'etters   of 

-rchandise,  had  taken  a  I  U     s^     ?,  '''^-^'"^   '^   P^-ha 
'^<;''e^c  that  there  were  a     )!     ^  ^  T"  '''"'■'^-     '^^^"^ot  did  not 
^^■'-'  -  ^^n.er  days  ^^-J^  r^:^^'  ^''^^  -ou-ns  in  C  na^ 
"o  trade  but  in  f.n-.  ■        ,   u  ""  ^^''^'''t  amount      Th..  ' 

J-1  n„.s^,e  dTl^^^irrrr J^^^./'^-^-^    "1   agricu  ture- 
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day  l;iboiir  was  dear,  owin^  to  the  limited  pfipulatioii,  the 
idleness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  hi^fh  price  of  merchaiulisc 
from  I-'rance.  The  /uibitaiit  ^sked  twenty-five  sous  a  day, 
equal  in  movlcrn  money  to  about  seventy-five  cents,  refusin<f 
to  work  for  less,  although  almost  naked;  complaining  that  he 
wore  out  his  clothes  to  a  greater  value,  than  he  received  for 
his  work. 

One  of  the  leadiiif^  reciuirements  in  the  tlevelopment  of  this 
trade  was  an  open  port  throughout  the  >"ear,  and  no  place  was 
consitlered  more  fit  than  Cape  l^reton,  from  its  central 
position.  It  was  accessible  from  the  West  Indies.  I-'oreign 
trade  could  be  easily  conducted  thither.  The  productions  of 
Canada  could  be  transferred  to  this  spot  in  smaller  vessels. 
It  would  furnish  a  central  point  for  the  fisheries.  The  harbour 
would  form  a  refu^'e  for  vessels  in  search  of  provisions,  and  in 
stress  of  weather.  If  fortified,  it  coukl  be  .sought  in  war  time 
by  vessels  chased  by  ♦^be  enemy  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dunkirk,  it  would  be  the  home  of  privateers  to  come  forth  to 
prey  on  Hritish  commerce,  while  the  presence  of  a  few  frigates 
would  entirel)'  control  the  fisheries. 

We  have  here  the  true  reasons  wh)  irancc  so  pertinaci- 
ously battled  for  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton.  The  faith 
which  the  British  plenipotentiaries  possessed  in  the  activit\' 
and  energy  of  the  colonies  of  New  ICngland  and  New  York, 
and  their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  royal  navy  to 
defend  British  territory  and  to  guard  the  national  interest, 
may  have  blinded  them  to  the  mischief  of  the  demand.  Bui 
the  success  of  the  French  ])rivateers  from  Dunkirk  ought  not 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  a  moderate  perseverance  on  their 
part  w(Hild  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  French  preten- 
sion to  its  possession.* 

In    the  autumn   of   171  '  .elle,  then  governor  of 

Placcntia,  was  notifui!  f  dand  had  been  ceded  to 

Great    Britain,-}-  ers         \    been   given    to  equip 


*  Pari.  MS.,  3rd  Seiics,  II.,  p    joi. 
t  Que.  Doc,  II.,  p.  565,  27.^     I. 
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vessels  necessary  to  carry  the  inhabitants  to  French  soil,  but 
owin;^  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  transport  would  not 
be  made  before  sprinj;.  In  accf)rdaiice  with  the  treat)-,  the 
forts  were  to  be  ^nven  over  to  the  officers  sent  by  the  (lueen 
of  Great  Britain,  the  liritish  flaj,'  should  be  disj)la}cd  antl 
justice  administered  in  the  queen's  name. 

He  likewise  received  instructions  to  cause  the  Indians  to 
lca\e  Acadia,  and  establish  themselves  in  Cape  Hreton.*  De 
Costabelle  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  assist 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  their  vilhifjes,  to  furnish  them 
with  torn,  arms  and  munitions,  and  to  make  them  other  pre- 
sents. It  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  to  lead  the  Indians 
to  abandon  their  fields  to  cultivate  lands  elsewhere.  The 
lMi,i;lish,  moreover,  i^ave  them  t^oods  at  half  the  price  of  the 
French,  and  on  that  account  man)'  had  joined  the  I'Jiy;iish. 
De  Costabelle  complained  that  the  missionaries  often  per- 
verted the  gifts  of  the  Kinjj^  to  the  Indians,  exacting  that 
the)'  themselves  should  be  paid  for  them  in  furs,  and  thus 
turned  what  was  a  gratuit)',  into  a  matter  of  trade.  Among 
this  number  le  Sieur  Gaul  in  is  named. 

Uii  the  20th  of  November  an  Fnglish  frigate  entered  the 
harbour,  with  letters  for  Cf)lonel  Moody,  the  new  English 
governor,  who  had  left  sr)me  six  weeks  before  the  frigate. 
The  situation  was  embarrassing  ;  de  Costabelle  had  nc)t 
received  the  instructions  of  September  :  the  captain,  however, 
determined  to  await  Mood\-'s  arrival.  The  matter  was 
adjusted  by  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  vessel:  and  in 
17 1 4  the  place  was  given  over  to  the  British.  De  Costabelle 
carried  to  Cape  Breton  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  :  many 
of  the  latter  left  with  reluctance,  and  would  willingly  have 
conformed  to  British  rule.  He  included  also  the  fishermen 
on  the  island  of  Saint  i'ierre.  Some  few  remained  behind  ; 
this  small  number  are  described  as  not  being  of  good  charac- 
ter; an  epithet,  which  it  is  ea.s)-  to  understand  in  such  circum- 
stances would  be  applied.  About  one  hundretl  persons, 
principally  fishermen,  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  then  known 

*  (Juc.  Doc,  II.,  p.  566,  24  October. 
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as  Havre  a  rAn^jlois,  the  new  name  beint;^  given  in  honour  of 
the  French  King.  Thej  arrived  with  their  families  and  estab- 
lished themselves  there  ;  but  some  few  went  to  Baleine  and 
Scatari,  and  other  fishing  stations.  In  all  cases  thej-  were 
supplied  by  the  government  with  their  requirements.  Do 
Costabelle  sent  Major  I'Hermite,  and  de  Saint  Ovide  to  report 
upon  the  harbours,  and  he  appealed  to  the  missionarj'  priests 
among  the  Acadians  to  keep  the  population  loyal  to  France, 
and  antagonistic  to  the  liritish. 

The  best  harbour  in  Cape  Breton  was  admitted  to  be 
Cyr'ney  ;  but  it  was  objectionable  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
fortifying  it,  a  condition  indispensable  in  a  port  of  the  newly 
created  province.  Saint  Anne,  north  of  Maiu'che,  the  entrance 
to  Bras  d'Or  lakes,  \vas  recommended  as  being  defensible  by 
a  single  fort.  Louisbourg  in  the  first  instance,  did  not  attract 
great  attention  ;  indeed,  it  was  stated  that  its  entrance  was 
marked  by  insufficiency  of  depth.  De  Costabelle,  who  was 
established  at  Louisbourg,  was  the  first  to  perceive  its  natural 
advantages,  as  most  accessible  from  the  Atlantic,  and  never 
frozen  ;  while  Saint  Anne,  during  some  months  of  winter,  was 
unapproachable  owing  to  the  ice.  The  name  of  the  island 
was  changed  to  He  Royale  :  a  nomenclature  to  last  for  thirty- 
one  years,  until  the  period  of  the  first  conquest ;  and  eleven 
years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  its  second  con- 
quest :  from  that  date  to  disappear  from  modern  history. 

The  early  policy  of  France  undoubtedly  was  to  remove  the 
Acadians  and  Indians  to  Cape  Breton.  In  1 7 14  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  in  their  behalf  In  November  of  this  year, 
de  Ponchartrain  informed  d'Iberville,  then  secretary  of  the 
embassy  in  London,  of  the  proceedings  of  Soubras,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Annapcjlis.  On  his  arrival  Soubras  found  the 
Sieur  de  la  Ronde,  who  had  received  his  instructions  from 
rHcrmite,  and  Capt.  de  Pensens:  the  latter  had  been  ordered 
there  by  Saint  Ovide,  lately  appointed  governor  of  Cape 
Breton. 

Nicholson,  at  the  request  of  the  French  officers,  agreed  to 
summon  the  habitants  to  learn  their  determination  :  whether 
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they  \vr  M  remain  in  Acadia  as  subjects  of  the  k'uv^  of 
Great  Britain,  or  abandon  the  province  and  continue  in 
loyal  devotion  to  France.  Notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
batilieii  of  Annapolis  reached  them  on  the  25th  of  August, 
the  fete  of  Saint  Louis,  a  red-letter  day,  when  they  were  all 
at  church.  One  of  the  officers,  attended  by  Mascarene,  was 
present.  The  resolution  was  adopted  for  a  deputation  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fort.  A  formal  meeting  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  Frcnc'.i  officers, 
and  the  three  priests,  Justinian,  Gaulin,  and  Bonaventure. 
The  French  officers  submitted  to  those  present  the  offer  made 
by  the  French  king  to  those  willing  to  continue  in  their 
allegiance  ;  land  w^ould  be  ceded  them  from  the  crown  without 
seigneurial  dues  ;  vessels  would  be  sent  to  convey  them,  their 
families  and  property,  to  Cape  Breton  ;  a  year's  provisions 
would  be  furnished,  and  there  would  be  exemption  from 
taxes  for  ten  years.  There  was  nothing  new  in  these  offers 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  made.  The  /labitaiits  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  them  by  the  priests,  and  doubtless 
thc\-  had  been  often  discussed. 

The  luxbitants  expressed  their  intention  of  continuing  in 
allegiance  to  the  I-'rcnch,  of  abandoning  their  lands,  and  pro- 
cco'ding  to  Cape  Breton.  A  document  was  drawn  up,  to 
which  all  subscribed  as  the\'  were  able,  for  the  exceptions 
among  the  Acadians  were  those  who  could  read  and  w  rite  ;  a 
fiict  in  no  way  to  be  lost  sight  of  To  the  last  thej"  remained 
in  this  condition  of  ignorance,  which  exposed  them  hopelessly 
to  the  m^chin.'itions  of  those  who  advised  them,  and  directed 
their  consciences. 

This  paper  sets  forth  their  sa'.isfaction  with  the  conditions 
they  had  accepted,  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  the 
generosity  of  the  British  governor  in  permitting  them  to  make 
the  choice.  The  signers  declare  that  tiic\'  wish  to  live  and 
die  subjects  of  the  Iviiig  of  I'^rance,  anil  pledge  themselves 
and  their  offspring  to  settle  at  Cape  lireton. 

The  same  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  other  parts  of 
Nova    Scotia    inhabited    b)-  the   French.     There  were    three 
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hundred  signatures  and  marks  attached  to  these  documents, 
it  is  estimated,  representing  fifteen  hundred  souls. 

The  same  Hbcral  treatment  was  granted  by  the  British 
authorities  in  admitting,  that  the  \car,  allowed  to  the  Acadians 
leaving  the  Province  to  arrange  their  affairs,  should  date  from 
this  declaration.  Saint  Louis'  day,  17 14.  The  officers  repre- 
.senting  the  French  government  asked  for  nothin^,'  more.  It 
followed,  that  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  migra- 
tion had  not  been  made,  the  conditions  granted  in  connection 
with  it,  could  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as   being  in  force. 

In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy,  de 
Ponchartrain  stated  that  the  inhabitants  required  permission 
to  transport  their  corn  and  cattle  ;  that  they  desired  to  build 
vessels  to  carry  away  their  effects,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary 
tackle  and  rigging.  The  P"rench  officers  had  asked  for  the 
publication  of  an  ordinance  allowing  the  Acadians  to  sell 
their  property.  Th.c  reply  of  Nicholson  was,  that  that  matter 
must  be  referred  to  the  queen,  and  the  French  minister  w  rote 
to  obtain  a  settlement  on  the  point. 

Queen  Anne  having  died  in  August,  the  communication 
was  brought  before  the  government  of  George  I.  Lord 
Townshend  referred  it  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  \'elch, 
who  was  then  in  London,  was  asked  for  information  on  the 
subject  :  he  estimated  t'~,at  there  were  2,500  souls  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  in  Cape  Breton  five  hundred  families,  with  seven 
companies  of  soldiers.  The  French  king  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion was  giving  the  inhabitants  eighteen  months'  piovisions, 
and  salt  to  cure  their  fish,  and  had  assisted  them  with  >hips. 
Vetch  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  P^-ench  to  sell 
their  properties,  as  it  would  stop  settlement  No  one  would 
bu)'  land  in  a  new  country  where  it  could  be  had  for  nothing. 
He  held  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith  w  ith  regard 
to  the  ro\-al  instructions,  b)-  which  lands  were  promised  to 
the  captors,  and  there  was  no  article  in  the  treaty  w  hich  laid 
down  such  a  principle.  His  opinion  was  that  the  Acadians 
would  not  have  desired  to  leave,  unless  they  had  been 
threatened  to  be  treated  as  rebels  to  the  P'rench  crown  if  they 
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remained.*  He  advocated  the  policy  of  retaining  the  French 
inhabitants  if  possible,  for  in  the  event  of  their  departure  the 
countrx'  would  revert  to  a  state  of  nature. 

When  we  consider  the  practical  bearing  of  the  concession 
b\'  queen  Anne's  letter  to  the  Acadians  to  .sell  their  land,  and 
we  ask  who  possibly  would  be  the  purchasers,  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  follows,  that  there  could  only  be  the  British 
government  to  take  that  position.  On  what  policy  was  it 
possible  to  advocate  that  that  government  should  pay  large 
sums  of  money  to  lead  to  the  expatriation  of  a  population 
it  was  desirous  of  retaining  ?  The  permission  was  purely 
illusory,  for  where  there  arc  no  buyers  the  liberty  of  sale  is 
without  value.  The  Acadians  were  offered  under  the  treaty 
security  of  property,  the  practice  of  their  religion,  the  pro- 
tection which  a  subject  can  look  for  from  his  rulers,  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  peace  and  order,  on  the  condition  of 
being  lo}'al  to  the  rule  under  which  they  lived  ;  never  at  any 
period  did  they  act  with  honesty  and  fidelity  towards  it. 

In  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Acadians  the  British 
governn'-Jiit  may  for  the  .succeeding  \e.ir  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  The  Minister  at  Versailles  had  obtained  from 
them  a  declaration  of  their  willingness  to  leave  their  lands, 
with  the  expression  of  their  devotion  to  France.  His  rci^re- 
sentatives  had  undertaken  to  send  vessels  to  trans[)ort  them 
to  their  new  homes  ;  all  that  was  now  required  was  for  the 
engagement  on  his  part  to  be  carried  c)ut  ;  for  ships  to  arrive 
and  the  Acadians  to  embark.  In  this  interval  the  British 
authorities  could  only  l)e  j^assive. 

Some  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  throw  blame  on 
the  governor  of  Annapolis  that  he  did  not  furnish  the  boats 
and  the  rigging  required.  It  was  not  incumbent  on  the 
British  to  do  so  by  treat)'  ;  it  was  not  a  moral  duty  on  their 
part   to   find  ships   for   the    h'rcnch    king's   subjects,  as  they 

*  "  .\(>r  would  the  iiiliahitants  have  offered  to  L;<)e,  had  they  not  been  not  only 
impoituned,  hut  threatened  by  the  French  officer^  in  the  French  Kind's  name  to 
he  treated  as  Rehsls  if  they  did  not  remove." 

Vetch  to  llie  lords  of  trade,  London,  Nov.  24th,  1714  [Nova  Scotia  .\rchives, 
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declared  themselves  to  be,  to  leave  the  countrj-  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wish.  It  has  even  been  made  a  matter  of 
reproach  that  each  habitant  did  not  receive  the  monej-  for  the 
farm,  which  each  had  solemnly  declared  he  would  abandon 
within  twelve  months.  The  means  of  transport  depended  on 
the  French  court  alone.  It  was  never  furnished.  No  vessels 
came,  and  the  Acadians  made  no  effort  to  obtain  them  for 
themselves. 

Did  the  authorities  at  Cape  Breton  reall}'  desire  the 
Acadians  to  leave  their  settlements  ?  Had  it  been  their 
policy,  the  migration  might  easily  have  been  effected.  Many 
of  t'' ?m  did  go  to  the  Isle  Saint  Jean,  the  modern  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  lO  Cape  Hrcton.  But  they  found  the 
life  unpalatable,  and  in  many  case'--  they  returned  to  their 
own  homes.  The  Acadians  had  redeemed  the  farms  they 
possessed  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  dykes.  Thc\'  had  not 
cleared  the  land  from  trees  and  bush.  It  was  work  they  dis- 
liked. They  shrank  from  the  labour  of  hewing  their  way  in 
the  forests  of  the  new  countr)'  where  they  were  proposed  to 
be  transplanted.  In  the  capacity  of  settlers  struggling  to 
obtain  a  subsistence  for  themselves,  years  must  elapse  before 
they  would  be  of  actual  usefulness  to  France.  During  this 
period  the}-  would  be  poor  producers  ;  provisions,  indeed, 
would  have  to  be  furnished  to  them  until  some  extent  of  land 
was  cleared  and  it  was  under  cultivation.  So  long  as  thcj- 
remained  on  their  farms  in  the  Baj-  of  I'\mdy  they  presented 
a  different  character.  They  could  furnish  the  corn  and  cattle 
needed  in  the  new  province,  on  which  France  was  setting 
such  store  In  this  respect,  their  value  as  a  population  was 
undeniable.  They  were  accordingly  permitted  by  France  to 
continue  in  Acadia,  and  were  supplied  with  missionaries,  whose 
duty  was  to  appeal  to  their  passions  and  bewilder  their  judg- 
ment. As  a  community  they  were  not  competent  to  judge 
the  true  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  The}-  were 
constantly  taught  that  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  an  alien 
king,  or  the  heretical  people  who  were  in  possession  of  Anna- 
polis.    The}-  were  urged  to  deny  them  supplies,  to  induce  the 
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Indians  to  harass  them,  and  with  cunning  and  chicane  to 
suggest  the  hope  that  they  might  eventually  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  their  conqueror.  One  of  the  ridiculous  pleas 
afterwards  advanced  by  them  was  that  Nicholson  bj-  his 
presence  on  .Saint  Louis' day,  17 14,  when  they  elected  to  leave 
the  country  within  a  year,  recognised  thein  as  French  subjects, 
and  became  a  party  to  their  oath  by  which  they  were  bound, 
and  which  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to  violate. 
With  a  people  of  intelligence  and  education,  the  influences  by 
which  the  Acadians  to  the  last  were  led,  would  have  been 
without  force  ;  and  those  who  exerci.sed  this  influence  must  be 
charged  with  the  sufferings  the  Acatlians  underwent. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  administer  the  oath  until  the 
proclamation  of  the  accession  of  George  the  First.  Five  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Port  Royal,  and  for  fiv 
years  the  obligation  had  been  avoided.  In  May,  1715,  Caul- 
field  reported  *  that  the  inhabitants  would  neither  take  the 
oath  nor  leave  the  colony.  Instructions  had  been  sent  from 
Cape  Hreton  to  the  missionaries  to  influence  the  habitants 
nf)t  to  abandon  their  properties,  or  accept  the  position  of 
British  subjects.  In  .some  localities  to  the  east  they  had  even 
declared  for  the  king  of  France.  Caulfield  was  embarrassed 
how  to  act.  Some  commotion  was  taking  place  at  Alines, 
where  supplies  had  hitherto  been  obtained  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  send  a  vessel  to  Boston  for  the  provisions  he 
required.  lie  did  not  consider  that  the  French  should 
be  encouraged  to  leave.  Although  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  present  generation,  there  wa.i  the  probability 
that  the  children  might  be  brought  up  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  there  were  inany  well-meaning  people  amongst 
them.  He  suggested  that  some  English  labourers  .should  be 
sent  out.  tar  and  pitch  makers,  carpenters  and  smiths,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  royal  magazine  at  Ainiapolis, 
to  encourage   trade,  as  was   the  case  at   Cape   Breton  :  the 
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Indians    accordint^ly  preferred    going   to    that  ph'cc  to    fre- 
quenting Annapolis. 

No  one  can  read  the  frivolous  excuses  on  which  the  oath 
was  refused,  without  tracing  the  intrigue  continuall)-  at  work 
to  prevent  the  Acadians  accepting  their  condition.  The  people 
of  Ik-aubassin  when  called  upon  to  swear  allegiance,  rei)lied^ 
that  they  could  give  no  answer  to  the  request,  until  tlie  kings 
of  France  and  Kngland  had  agreed,  regarding  the  articles 
submitted  by  their  deputies.  They  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  rule  of  England  would  be  short.  The  organization 
was  being  made  in  France  for  the  expedition  of  the  pretender 
of  171  5  ;  and  the  Acadians  were  told,  that  the  friend  of  the 
king  of  France,  the  Roman  cathi  lie  king  James  III.  would 
immediately  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

As  Caulfield  became  better  acquainted  with  the  situation, 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  any 
statement  made  by  the  Acadians.  Many  who  had  left  for 
Cape  Breton  returned.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  the  iMcnch 
would  leave  their  settlements  with  reluctance  ;  and  if  they 
remained  they  would  give  no  guarantee  for  their  good  behav- 
iour. On  the  contrar}',  they  threatened  to  become  a  danger- 
ous population. 

In  1717  General  Richard  Philipps  was  named  go\ernor  of 
Nova  Scotia  :  an  office  he  held  until  the  foundation  of  1  lalifax 
in  1749.  He  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  William  111.  at 
the  revolution  of  i68<S,  and  had  served  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  had  continued  his  military  career  until  the  peace. 
In  accordance  with  the  system  of  those  days,  his  appointment 
to  the  governorship  b\'  no  means  assured  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  office.  He  did  not  appear  in  .Annapolis 
until  1720,  Doucctte  acting  as  his  lieutenant-go\einor.  In 
February,  1722,  Philipps  returned  to  ICngland,  and  he  did 
not  reappear  in  Nova  ;jcotia  until  1729;  in  August,  1731, 
he  went  back  to  London.  lie  was  again  in  Annapolis 
in  November,  1732,  remaining  there  until  173+.  .After 
that  date  he  li\ed  in  iMigland  until  he  was  replaced  by 
Cornwalli.s. 
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Doucctte,  on  assuming;  authority  in  1717,*  having  heard 
tliat  there  had  been  no  acknowledgment  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance. 
A  new  excuse  was  now  found.  They  were  ready  to  carry 
into  effect  this  demand,  if  thc\'  could  obtain  protection 
against  the  Indians,  otherwise  they  exposed  themselves  to 
have  their  throats  cut.  None  knew  better  than  those  who 
occupied  the  fort,  the  falsitj*  of  the  excu.se.  The  Acadians 
had  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  lived  in  amit\-  with 
them  :  and  by  their  influence  on  the  Indian  he  might  easily 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  British.  The  garrison  was  weak 
in  number,  ill  supplied  with  stores  ;  the  fort  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  there  was  no  power  to  repress  a  disloj'al  move- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  a  strong  argument 
advanced  by  the  priests,  of  the  certain  reoccupation  b\-  the 
French.  Doucette  sent  home  an  earnest  expostulation  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  a  stain  on  the  memorj-  of  Townshend 
and  Stanhope,  then  the  heads  of  the  ministr)-  in  London,  that 
they  took  no  steps  to  relieve  the  Annapolis  garrison  from  its 
embarrassment,  and  to  obtain  instructions  from  Versailles  to 
restrain  the  governors  of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton.  No  great 
effort  was  necessary  to  attain  this  result.  Much  more  com- 
plicated questions  hatl  been  settled  between  Cardinal  Dubois 
and  Stanhope,  and  the  regent  had  plainly  shev  n  that  it  was 
liis  policy  to  entertain  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britiii:i. 
On  the  4th  of  Januar\-,  1717,  the  convention  between  Kngl  vJ 
l-iance  and  the  Hague  had  been  concluded,  which  affirme' 
the  conditions  of  the  treat}'  of  Utrecht.  There  can  be  only 
the  opinion, that  l^ritish  interests  in  America  were  regarded  not 
simply  as  secondary,  but  as  unimportant  b)'  the  ministr\-  of  that 
(late.  In  the  first  years  of  George  the  First's  reign,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  statesmanship  and  determination  would  have  settled 
the  difficulties  in  Xova  Scotia.  The  proM'  in  was  not  in  an\' 
way  complicated.  The  Acadian  population  had  to  be  forced 
to  carry  out  their  determination  of  lea\ing  the  province,  or,  if 
remaining,   to  accept    the   duties  incident   to   their  position. 

*  Xova  .Scotia  Archives,  p.  12. 
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Otherwise  the  trouble  year  by  \ear  became  more  complex, 
widely  to  increase  in  nias^nitiiclc.  English  politics  had 
exacted  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  exclusion  of  affairs 
in  Acadia.  The  South  .Sea  excitetncnt  had  turned  the  heads 
of  half  the  leading;  men  in  public  life.  The  attempt  of  the 
pretender  of  1715  had  taken  precedence  of  all  other  matters  ; 
and  on  the  continent,  the  disputes  in  which  Hanover  was 
involved  with  Sweden,  had  distracted  attention  from  America. 

The  contrast  of  this  neglect  with  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
French  to  regain  Acadia  was  verj-  great.  Their  attempt,  to 
prevent  the  French  settlers  and  the  Indians  from  accepting 
the  rule  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  unceasing,  and  no  influence 
which  would  aid  in  carrying  out  this  result  was  unappealed  to. 

In  171S  a  correspondence  took  place  between  Shute,  then 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Saint  Ovide.  Shute  brought 
to  his  notice  that  some  h'rench  fishermen  had  established 
themselves  at  Canso,  and  called  upon  Saint  Ovide  to  enforce 
their  departure.  Shute  informed  him  that  he  had  sent  a  ship 
of  war  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ships  in  the 
harbour.  Saint  Ovide  replied  that  he  did  not  recogni.se  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to  the  right  of  fishing  in 
the  same  light;  but  he  would  remove  the  French  ships 
conditionally  on  the  English  ves.sels  also  leaving,  and  in  the 
meantime  would  refer  the  matter  to  his  court.  Smart,  the 
commander  of  the  English  ship  the  "Squirrel,"  who  had  been 
sent  to  Louisbourg  on  this  mission,  returned  to  Canso,  and 
took  such  measures  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels  complained 
to  Saint  Ovide,  and  he  addressed  Shute  on  the  subject.  The 
disputed  points  were  courteously  discussed  by  the  two  gover- 
nors. But  Smart  acted  with  vigour,  and  .seized  the  French 
who  would  not  leave  and  carried  them  to  Boston.  The 
statement  of  the  interpreter  who  accompanied  Smart  to 
Louisbourg  .sets  forth  *  that  on  Saint  Ovide  reph-ing  that  he 
could  not  give  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ships, 
the  English  admiral  "  openly  protested,"  and  that  there  were 
no  assurances  of  satisfaction  on  his  part,  but  only  the  ordinary 

*  Testimony  of  Kawlings,  Que.  Doc,  HI.,  p.  36. 
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civility  of  taking  leave.  This  .statement  is  corroborated  by 
Captain  Southwick.  Denial  is  made  likewise  that  the  French 
received  ill-treatment.  W'c  learn  by  the  subsequent  corres- 
pondence *  that  orders  were  .sent  from  England  to  make 
restitution  of  what  was  seized  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter.  One  Dominicie,  a  Bascjue  captain,  who  made  a 
specific  declaration  of  the  wrongs  he  suffered,  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  of  civility  from  Philipps  to  Saint  Ovide,  in  which  he 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  him  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia. + 

There  was  no  want  of  information  on  the  part  of  Philipps 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  Me  was  in 
lk)ston  in  1720,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade.  :J:  Me 
alludes  to  the  negotiations  which  he  had  heard  were  carried 
on  with  F^rance  "for  the  peace  and  safety"  of  Acadia.  He 
declares  that  the  difficult)'  arises  from  the  priests  and  Jesuits 
encouraging  the  F'rench  and  Indians  not  to  submit  to  the 
iMiglish,  and  mentions  two  ecclesiastics,  Vincent  and  F'elix, 
who  had  introduced  into  their  sermons  invectives  against  the 
British.  He  saw  that  the  best  argument  which  could  be  used 
would  be  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison ;  for  the  Acadians 
had  declared  that  they  would  neither  leave  the  country  nor 
swear  allegiance.  The  garrison  at  that  time  consisted  of  only 
two  hundred  men.  There  were  about  twelve  F^nglish  families 
which  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  fort.  The  French  had 
their  settlements  on  the  isthmus  joining  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  province.  The  four  colonics  contained 
about  five  hundred  families.  There  were  one  hundred  families 
at  Annapolis  ;   Philipps  described  the  latter  as  daily  inciting 


*  Que.  Doc.  III.,  p.  45. 

+  Que.  Doc.  III.,  p.  43.  2  M.iy,  1723.  Tljjs  letter  as  it  aiipears  in  the 
(liiebec  documents  has  many  serious  omissions  ;  it  is  identical  with  I'hilipps'  letter 
given  in  Nova  .Scotia  Archives,  p.  27.  The  complaint  of  I'hiiippson  the  conduct 
of  the  Acadians,  "  who  have  been  alwayes  tauj^ht  by  their  Priests  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  subjects  of  France,  and  to  observe  the  direction  &  Council  of  the 
Isle  Royalle  ;  "  his  appeal  to  Saint  Ovide  to  take  measures  "to  preserve  the 
peace  &  tranquility,"  with  much  otherwise  of  importance,  has  been  suppressed. 

:|;  Nova  Scotia  .Archives,  p.  16. 
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the  Iiuliuiis  to  lobbcrv  and  imirdcr,  "to  the  destruction  of 
trade  and  hindrance  to  the  countr)."  Their  dcah'nj^s  were 
with  Cape  Hrcton  and  the  island  of  Saint  Jean,  while  they 
refused  to  supply  the  garrison. 

riiilipps  reached  Annapolis  early  in  .April,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  enforcins^  the  oath.  Three  da\'s  after  his  arrival 
he  was  visited  by  the  priest  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
fift)-  lusty  young  men,  as  if  with  the  design  of  appearing 
formidable.  The  priest  when  called  upon  to  read  the  jirocla- 
mation  said  "  that  the  King  was  very  gracious,  but  they  were 
not  at  libert)-  to  swear  allegiance,  because,  that  in  General 
Nicholson's  time  they  had  sett  their  hands  unanimously  to  an 
obligation  of  continuing  subjects  of  France,  and  retiring  to 
Cape  Breton  ;"  moreover,  "  they  w-ere  sure  of  having  their 
throats  cut  by  the  Indians  whenever  they  became  English- 
men."* 

Philipps  answered  this  rhodomontade  "very  full}-,"  for  it  was 
easy  at  that  date,  as  at  present,  to  rcpl\-  to  it.  But,  as  Philipps 
put  the  matter,  "  argument  prevails  little  without  a  power  of 
enforcing  :  for  the  case  is  thus,  the)'  find  themselves,  for 
several  yeares,  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  large  country,  except 
the  small  garrison  of  this  place,  which,  haveing  been  so  much 
neglected,  they  make  no  acco't  of." 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in  April,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  each  place  were  called  upon  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  Annapolis,  and  the  ])riest  Justinian  was  directed  to 
append  the  proclamation  to  the  church  door.  Justinian, 
however,  left  the  place  without  notice.  Philipps  called  upon 
him  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  expressed  surprise  that  he 
should  have  absented  himself.  On  the  deputies  of  Annapolis 
attending,  two  of  them  not  being  freeholders  were  objected 
to,  and  the  inhabitants  were  directed  to  supply  their  place. 
It  was  too  convenient  an  opportunity  to  be  permitted  to  pass. 
During  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  effort  of  the 
Acadians  was  to  postpone  the  crisis  and  obtain  dela\-,  and 
they  refu.sed  to  comply  with  the  request.^     Justinian's  absence 

*  Mova  Sc  itia  Archives,  26  .May,  1720,  p.  31. 
+  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  25. 
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is  explained  by  the  lij,Mit  of  the  documents  we  now  possess, 
lie  Iiad  been  absent  in  Cape  Iketon  to  submit  to  Saint  Ovidc 
a  letter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  they  informed  him  that 
the\'  had  preserved  the  purest  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  tlieir 
in\  iiicible  monarch,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
needed  Saint  Ovide's  protection.  They  had  been  called 
upon  .to  take  the  oath  witiiin  four  months,  or  leave  the  coun- 
try, tal<in;4  onU-  two  sheep  with  them.  They  asked  for 
counsel,  and  that  an  officer  of  note  should  be  sent  to  speak 
for  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mines  declared  that  they  could  not 
comply.  It  would  expose  them  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians 
if  the\-  \iolated  the  oath  taken  in  the  presence  of  Nicholson. 
Thc\-  claimed  that  queen  Anne  had  ordered  their  properties 
to  be  valued  and  the  money  paid  for  them.  They  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  anjthiiit^  else  than 
remain  where  they  were.  The  letter  was  excceilin.t;ly  humble, 
and  contained  the  promise  to  be  as  faithful  as  they  had 
hithertc)  been  and  not  commit  any  <ict  of  hostility  against  his 
Britannic  majesty. 

We  may  read  in  these  proceedings  the  whole  history  of  the 
attempt  to  bring  within  the  control  of  British  authoritj-  the 
Acadians,  who  by  their  conduct  never  omitted  to  suggest  the 
hope  of  future  submission.  Their  letters  were  written  b\-  the 
])riests.  according  to  the  tone  suggested  b\-  the  governor  of 
Cape  Breton.  Among  thcm.selves,  there  were  none  who  \cn- 
tured  to  depart  from  the  general  line  of  conduct  followed, 
although  many  desired  to  accept  the  situation.  But  the 
terrorism  created  by  religion,  and  bj*  national  sentiment,  made 
;ni\-  independence  of  conduct  impossible.  Thirty-five  )-cars 
were  to  elapse  before  the  British  authorities  took  the  extreme 
step  of  rcsolutel)-  meeting  the  difficulty.  It  was  well  known 
that  compliance  and  conciliation  were  looked  upon  as 
weakness  ;  but  the  garrison  was  without  strength  ;  the  reprc- 
sc'ntati(jns  of  the  officials  were  disregarded  in  luigland ;  and 
Nova  .Scotia  was  permittetl  to  drift  to  apparent  ruin  under  the 
inlluences  which  were  paralysing  her  strength. 
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The  priests  adinittcd  into  Acadia  arrived  witli  (k-fiiiite 
instructions  as  to  their  coiuiuct.  They  were  sent  as  ijolitical 
ai(ents,  to  effect  a  purpose,  with  the  aid  aiul  under  the  i,niisc 
of  religion.*  They  were  without  a  thouj^ht  of  the  well-Vjeing 
and  ha(ipiness  of  the  habitanis,  wliose  ignorance  and  passions 
led  them  to  he  wiUing  beUevers  in  the  false  promises  made  to 
thein.  The  difficult)-  with  iMiglaiul  was  to  obtain  priests,  who 
in  Nova  Scotia  would  confine  themselves  to  their  religious 
duties.  I'\)r  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  every 
Knglish  Roman  catholic  priest  was  a  Jacobite.  The  Roman 
catholics  in  I'.ngland  were  few  in  number,  as  a  political  party 
unimportant,  and  they  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  policy 
of  the  country.  In  France  persecution  still  raged  against  the 
protestants.  As  late  as  1724,  after  nine  years' government  (jf 
the  regent,  a  law  was  passed,  that  all  who  met  to  worship  in 
the  protestant  faith,  even  in  their  own  homes,  could  be  seized 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
The  protestant  minister  performing  any  act  of  service  could 
be  condemned  to  death;  and  a  witness  failing  to  denounce  him 
could  be  sent  to  the  gallej-s  for  life.  A  protestant  sustaining 
by  his  exhortation  a  dying  friend,  or  child,  or  connecticjii,  to 
die  in  the  faith,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  the  confiscation  of  his 
property,  and  life-long  penal  .servitude.  A  protestant  minister 
was,  on  account  of  his  religion,  hanged  in  Montpelicr  in  1728, 
and  as  late  as  1745-1746  nearly  three  hundred  protestants  as 
such  were  sent  to  the  gallcj's.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the 
church  that  it  could  extort  from  the  regent  this  lcgislatic)n, 
to  sustain  him  against  the  party  of  which  the  Due  de  Maine 
was  the  nominal  head:  the  party  tlesirous  of  perpetuating  the 
traditions  of  Louis  XIV.  With  this  legislation  of  the  parent 
state,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  persistent  opposition  against 


*  "  Catholicism,  indeed,  can  never  be  looked  upon  merely  as  religion.  It  is  a 
great  and  highly  organized  kingdom,  recognising  no  geographical  frontiers, 
governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign,  pervading  temporal  politics  with  its  manifold 
influence,  and  attracting  to  itself  much  of  tlie  enthusiasm  which  would  otherwise 
flow  in  national  channels."  History  o(  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
M.  E.  H.  I.eckey,  chap.  II., p.  2g6. 
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British  rule  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  obscure  priests,  whose 
names  occur  in  tlic  history  of  Ac.ulia. 

It  was  this  difference  of  relii^ion  which  seriously  affected  the 
liritish  j^tjverninent  ;  even  in  the  church  of  i-ji^land  tlie  mm- 
jurors  were  avowedly  disloyal;  and  in  no  ilircction  was  <^reatcr 
difficulty  experienced  than  in  tlie  ap[)ointinent  of  catholic 
priests  admitted  into  Acadia.  Those  in  power  must  have 
felt,  that  on  the  whole  they  ran  the  least  risk  by  receiviii;^'  thein 
from  Quebec  and  dxpc  lireton,  owini,^  to  the  political  alliance 
between  the  twc;  countries:  and  it  was  alscj  in  tlie  power  of  the 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia  to  send  out  of  the  country  any  priest 
whose  conduct  was  contumacious. 

rhe  main  policy  to  be  observed  by  Great  Britain,  was  to 
have  established  garrisons  where  rccpn'red.  Sustained  by  a 
sufficient  force,  the  government  might  have  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  priests  t<j  act  as  ministers  of  religion,  not  as 
incendiaries.  A  few  years  would  have  given  quiet  to  the 
country.  It  was  owing  to  the  clerical  control  over  the 
luxbitaiits,  many  of  those  exercising  it  being  reckless  in  respect 
to  their  future,  that  eventual  retribution  fell  on  the  unfortunate 
.Acadians  in  the  terrible  crash  which  expatriated  tliem.  The 
contingency  was  long  foreseen  ;  but  ever\'  British  official  shrank 
from  its  execution.  The  home  government  of  George  the 
First  cannot  be  absolvetl  from  the  sternest  censure,  for  failing 
to  furnish  the  military  strength  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  politi- 
cal insubordination.  A  firm  just  rule,  sustained  by  force, 
which  was  rccpiirctl  over  those  who  had  to  be  coerced,  there 
is  no  other  worti  to  denote  the  policy  called  for,  would  have 
avoided  the  painful  episode  of  1755  :  an  episode  not  to  be 
explained  away  and  related  in  the  tone  of  apology,  but  to  be 
plainly  stated  with  its  antecedent  facts,  with  the  repelling 
features  of  its  execution,  for  at  that  date  no  other  policy 
was  possible. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  people  of  Mines  asked  permission  to  sc">d  two  deputies 
to  Cape  Breton  to  obtain  counsel :  I'hilipps  consented  to 
their  doing  so,  as  it  gave  liim  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
Saint  Ovide.  I'^xprcssing  h  surprise  that  there  was  not 
quiet  submission  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  stated  that  it 
was  plain  that  the  I'Vench  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were 
endeavouring  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  province,  by  prac- 
tising with  the  Indians.  As  they  were  applying  to  Saint  Ovide 
for  atlvice,  Philipps  called  upon  him  to  remember  "  the  strict 
alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  between  the  two  crowns," 
and  only  to  use  his  power  to  "  persuade  them  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  tend  to  their  own  good."  * 

Saint  Ovide  was  a  veteran  intriguer:  ne\ertheless,  this  direct 
appeal  to  him  must  have  been  embarrassing.  He  knew  quite 
well  the  truth  of  Philipps'  complaint,  and  that  it  was  b\- 
the  government  over  which  he  presided,  that  the  springs  of 
agi'.ation  were  moved.  Two  courses  were  open  to  him  :  to 
remove  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotian  territorj'  to  Cape 
Breton  or  to  the  present  1^-ince  lulward  Island  :  or  to  have 
plainh'  told  the  liabitauts  that  by  treaty  the  country  had 
passed  from  I'^xnch  rule,  and  that  t]ie\-  had  ceased  to  be 
French  subjects.  It  had  not  been  the  principle  of  the  French 
government  to  consider  the  individual  happiness  of  any 
people,  and  the  phanto'ii  of  natijiial  glory  was  still  ])ut  for- 
ward, as  the  light  to  guide  the  policy  of  every  official.  It  was 
still  hoped  that  Acadia  could  be  recovered ;  Saint  Ovide 
knew  the  c.ctent  to  which  he  could  u.e  the  mi.ssionaries,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to  enhance  the  imptjrtance  of 
their  position  they  rxagt;erated  the  ]vrobability  of  their 
success.     Saint  Ovide  replied  to  the  appeal  of  I'hilipps  with 

♦  Nov.T  ScDtia  Aicliives,  p.  27. 
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the  cilsii-.^enuou'wiess  which  marks  his  correspondence*  He 
affected  to  believe  that  Philipps'  proclamation  was  not  in 
accordance  with  ilie  treaty  ;  that  he  had  understood  the 
people  were  to  be  treated  as  those  of  Piacentia  ;  antl  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  assistance  in  their  emigration  and  the 
obstacles  placed  in  their  way,  the  inaction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Acadia  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime.  He  did 
not  stop  here.  He  knew  well  that  the  French  government 
had  failed  in  the'r  cagagemcnt  mode  six  years  previously  to 
find  shipping  to  carry  away  the  habitants;  that  ever\'  stipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  crown  had  again  and  again 
been  fulfilled  ;  that  there  was  no  obligation  assumed  to  buy 
the  land  of  those  leaving.  Likewise  he  knew  well,  that  the 
supplies  of  which  he  was  in  great  want  were  obtained  from 
the  Acadians  ;  that  it  .vas  an  advantage  to  his  government 
to  retain  them  where  they  were  ;  and  at  whatsoever  suffering 
to  them,  to  keep  them  in  their  feeling  of  devotion  to  France 
and  of  hatred  to  the  English  as  heretics.  1^'cw  documents 
throw  more  light  on  this  episode  than  the  [)apcr  sent  by  Saint 
Ovide  to  the  missionaries  to  be  communicated  only  to  the  most 
faithful.  We  have  here  the  French  governor  endeavouring 
by  intrigue  to  set  aside  the  treat)',  wliich  France  was  pre- 
tending loyally  to  observe.  It  contained  the  answer  which 
he  suggested  should  be  made  to  the  demand  to  take  the  oath. 
That  the)'  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  of  France 
since  the  peace,  in  oresence  of  general  Nicholson  and  two 
French  officers.  They  had  been  unable  to  lea\e,  because 
Caulfield  had  forbidden  them  to  take  tiicir  propert)'  with 
ihcm.  in  opposition  to  the  treat)-  and  the  tjueen's  letter,  and 
that  thev  expectetl  to  be  paid  for  their  propert)-,  as  at 
I'lacentia.  That  Nicholson  h.ul  objected  to  French  vessels 
arri\ing  to  take  them  awax*.  or  rigging  to  be  sent.  If  Philipps 
hail  the  king's  orders  to  obtain  frt)m  them  an  avowal  of  their 
(leierinination,  the)-  were  in  the  same  sentiment  as  when  like 
propositions  vere  made  b)'  Nicholson  :  nothing  could  turn 
them  from  thi>  feeling,  being  desirous  of  d)'ing  Roman  cath- 

*  "  I,e  Caintl;i   l'ian(,Mi!-  '   1  Jncuinenls  imidits,  p.  121. 
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olics  and  subjects  of  the  king  of  France.  They  were  read)'  to 
execute  the  request  to  leave  the  country  in  less  than  a  month, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  observed. 

W'iio  can  wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
defying  the  power  of  tlie  Britisli  government,  when  counselled 
by  one  in  the  position  of  Saint  Ovide,  even  when  every 
national  obligation  on  the  joart  of  l-'rance  had  been  ignored  ? 

Ten  years  had  now  passed  since  the  conquest,  and  seven 
years  since  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  to  Great  liritain  by  treaty. 
All  that  was  possessed  of  the  country,  was  the  decaj-ed,  and 
almost  indefensible  fort  at  Annapolis,  held  by  a  garrison  of  a 
few  score  of  men  ;  and  a  block  house  at  Canso,  to  give  a 
semblance  of  protection  to  the  fisheries  ;  the  original  poinila- 
tion  avowedly  disloyal  to  the  government,  refusing  to  furnish 
the  garrison  with  provisions,  and  on  pretexts  the  most 
frivolous  and  unwarrantable  avoiding  the  oath  ;  ncvcrthclubs 
claiming  the  right  to  hold  their  property,  and  refusing  to 
leave  the  country. 

No  assistance  of  any  kind  was  given  from  London.  The 
struggles  of  the  politicians  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  and 
his  successor,  were  for  place  and  power.  A  cla.ss  of  politicians 
subsequently  talked  of  conquering  Can;r'  i  in  Furope,  and 
there  are  l^^nglish  writers  who  quote  approvingly  the  phrase. 
A  few  hundred  men  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  construction  of 
a  few  forts,  and  the  resolute  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  have  brought  the  issue  clearly  to  the  front.  It  was 
long  foreseen  that  no  other  policy  could  be  followed  than  to 
insist  on  the  oath  of  allegiance  being  taken,  or  that  tho.  c 
refusing  it  should  abandon  their  lands  :  and  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance,  to  u.se  force,  as  sub.sequently  was  necessary. 
The  priests,  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  should  have  been  sum- 
marily dealt  with  :  but  the  prr>vince  remained  uncarecl  for 
amid  the  confusion  of  home  party  struggles. 

No  one  in  Annapolis  but  felt  that  the  Acadians  were 
powerless  to  withstand  the  force  which  could  be  appealed  to, 
antl  that  it  v.as  madness  on  their  part  to  oppose  the  irresistible 
progress  of  events.     The  misery  which  an  extreme  measure 
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would  entail  upon  them  was  foreseen  ;  its  execution  was 
delayed  from  month  to  month,  and  from  j'car  to  }-car,  in  the 
hope  that  it  could  be  avoiiled.  There  is  no  where  a  record 
of  a  conquered  people  being  treated  with  greater  goodness 
and  forbearance. 

Philipps  did  not  fail  to  state  the  case  clearly  to  the  govern- 
ment in  London,*  but  without  effect.  He  laid  bare  the 
intrigues  of  the  priests,  and  he  sent  home  letters  from  officers 
in  Ca])e  lireton,  in  which  the  habitants  were  told  that  for 
form's  sake  they  might  ap[)ly  to  Philipps,  but  if  their  request 
was  not  granted  thej'  might  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
]\Iany  tlid  desire  to  remain  on  their  lands  and  accept  the  new 
order  of  things  :  but  they  we-f  told  that  the  power  of  France 
was  able  to  protect  them,  and  tnat  the  promise  of  permitting 
them  to  profess  their  religion  was  a  chimera.  The  iMiglish 
government  of  Stanhope  would  give  no  aid.-f*  They  would 
not  even  grant  an  armed  sloop  to  visit  the  settlements  :  and 
at  the  time  the  office  f)f  the  master  of  the  horse  was  kept 
vacant,  that  its  profits  might  be  enjoyed  b}'  the  king's  some- 
what portly  mistress,  Herrengard  Melsina  Von  Schulenberg, 
duchess  of  Kendal. 

If  any  attem;it  had  been  made  to  settle  the  country,  and 
projicr  protection  given  t(j  new  comers,  they  would  liave 
arrived  from  New  England,  and  prosperit\'  and  peace  would 
have  followed.  The  fear  of  the  Indians  expressed  b\'  the 
French  was  simply  ridiculous.  There  were  a  thousand  full 
grown  Acadians  at  this  date,  who  could  easilj- have  Ivjpt  them 
in  subjection,  had  the  Indians  shewn  any  hostile  feeling: 
and  the  lafcer  were  a  part  of  theinselves.  Many  of  the 
Acailians  had  intermarried  with  them,  and  as  the  Acadians 
themselves  the  Indians  were  under  the  control  of  the  priests. 

Although  the  main  occupation  of  the  Acadians  was  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  they  were  not  good  farmers.  They  had 
recovered  the  marsh  from  the  sea  b\-  dykes,  but  they  objected 
to  clearing  forest  land,  only  a  small  area  of  which  was  prepared 

*  Xova  Scot  a  Arcliives,  p.  35. 
t  Sifinliope  <lie(l  25  January,  1721. 
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by  them  for  agriculture.  Their  farms  were  favourable  for 
grazing  cattle  and  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  They  also  made 
oil  from  the  white  whale.  The  v^oal  mines  were  but  little 
worked.  Cobcquid,  the  modern  Truro,  was  the  centre  of 
Acadia.  A  road  ran  along  the  coast  from  Chignccto;  and 
Mines,  at  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  communicated  with 
Cobequid  by  water.  The  descent  of  the  river  Shubcnacadie 
led  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  harbour  of  Chebucto, 
Halifax.  A  road  was  cut  through  the  forest  to  the  Bay  of 
Verte,  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  here  trade  was  carried 
on  with  Cape  Breton.  Some  of  the  population  forced  its 
way  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  He  Saint  Jean.  The  first 
inhabitants  were  fishermen,  who  in  17 19  arrived  at  Port  la 
Joyc,  Charlottetown,  and  Havre  Saint  Pierre.  In  1720  four 
ships  arrived  with  two  hundred  families  to  erect  a  fort,  and  to 
settle  on  the  land.  In  1726  additional  settlers  came,  and 
man)'  "clearings  "  were  made.  In  1723  there  were  33c  souls, 
the  principal  inhabitants  being  at  Havre  Saint  Pierre,  where 
there  were  138  souls.  In  1735  the  total  [population  was  542 
souls. 

Philipps  must  soon  ha\e  disco\cred  how  h.opeless  it  was  to 
expect  support  from  the  home  government.  We  have  no 
record  to  shew  that  interest  was  taken  in  his  representations,  or 
that  they  were  even  considerec'.  In  vain  he  pointed  out  that 
the  rule  of  Great  Britain  had  been  no  more  than  a  "  mock 
government  ;"*  in  vain  he  sent  resc^lutions  of  the  council  asking 
for  aid.  He  reported  that  a  trading  sloop,  sailing  into  .Mines, 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Alden,  had  been  plunderetl  by  the 
Indians,  "  flushed  with  their  former  success,  and  a[)i>!auded 
b)-  the  priest."  Philipps  summoned  the  deputies  to  Anna- 
polis to  explain  their  coniluct  on  the  occasion.  They  did  not 
appear,  sending  excuses  for  their  absence.  "  The  Jesuitical 
t'orm  of  the  letter,"  writes  Philipps,  "  plainl}'  discovers  it  to  be 
of  the  priest's  composition,  there  not  being  one  inhabitant  in 
the  country  capable  of  such  iierformance."  The  deputies  of 
Mines,  as   was   iheir  custom,  avo'ded   extreme   disaffection  ; 

*  Nov.i  Scoti.a  Aicliives,  '.i.  51. 
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they  sued  for  pardon,  and  plcdijcd  themselves  to  pa\-  the 
damages  :  an  obligation  which  was  not  kept. 

A  deput)'  collector  of  customs  was  sent  to  Mines  to  observe 
the  trade  with  Cape  l^reton  ;  he  was  told  by  the  habitants 
that  he  could  not  be  protected  there,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  his  safety  he  should  leave,  intimating"  that  if  he  remained 
he  would  be  assassinated.  Thej-  even  refused  him  a  guide  to 
return  to  Annapolis.  The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  set  up 
a  native  claim  to  the  countr\-,  and  they  were  urged  to  attack 
the  garrison  ;  hut  they  were  too  cunning  to  accept  this 
dangcrcnis  atlvicc,  and  declined  to  act  unless  the  French 
joined  them. 

The  board  of  trade  gave  some  momentary  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  constructing  forts,  but  the  board  of  ordnance 
made  objections  to  the  phui  proposed,*  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  change  its  views.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  examine  into  this  official  interference  of  home  sub- 
ordinates, which  has  so  often  proved  disastrous  in  colonial 
history.  I'hilipps,  nevertheless,  rei*:'  \A^.i^t\  the  nccessit\-  of 
constructing  the  forts,  in  which  hf  was  sustained  by  the 
council,  but  the  paralyzing  inlkience  of  routine  prevailed,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

'1  he  recommendation  of  the  council  was  that  six  Inuulml 
men  additional  should  be  sent  nut  :  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
to  be  established  at  C'ansoto  protect  the  fisheries,  (jne  hundred 
and  fifty  at  Mines,  and  the  same  number  at  Chignecto,  with 
a  sloop  of  war  and  two  sn-sall  craft  of  fift\' tons  to  visit  the 
settlements.  That  the  liome  goxernmciit  was  awake  to  thu 
cmergenc\-,  is  shewn  i)\-  the  letter  of  the  board  of  traile,+  in 
which  it  is  ^.tatetl  that,  if  the  .Acadians  will  imi  become  good 
subjects,  the\-  must  be  removed,  'kit  no  such  attempt  was  to 
be  made  until  the  forces,  which  had  been  promised,  should 
arrive,  and  without  positive  orders  from  his  majest}'.  .Some 
time  previousi)-  l'hilip])s  had  pointed  out  tiiat  no  i)resents  were 


*  Xiiva  Scoli.i  Aithivcs,  p.  54. 

t  Hoard  iif   'I'raile  to  l'l)ili|i|is,  aS  December,    1720,  Nova  Scotia  .Aicliives, 
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given  to  the  Indians.     In  thi.scoininunicatioii  it  was  promised 
that  they  should  be  distributed. 

In  1722  IMiiHpps  proceeded  to  I'ji^hind  and  did  not  return 
to  Nova  Scotia  for  some  years,  until  1729.  One  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  call  the  Mines  deputies  to  account,  for  failinij  to 
keep  their  promise  to  make  good  the  loss  by  the  Indian 
outrage  on  Alden's  sloop.  At  Can.so,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
inflict  severe  chastisement  on  the  Indians  who  had  attacked 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  assailants  were  a  mixed 
mass  of  Indians,  the  majority  from  the  mainland.  I  have 
included  the  narrative  in  the  history  of  the  events  which 
happened  in  the  territory  north  of  Boston. 

Uoucette  continued  as  Lieutenant-Governor  until  1725, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Lawrence  Armstrong,  of 
Philipps'  regiment.  He  had  been  for  some  j'cars  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  council  of  1720.  Me 
came  to  America  in  171 1  in  W'indresse's,  now  the  first 
Hampshire  battalion,  the  37th  regiment  of  the  line.  He  took 
part  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  iigainst  Quebec,  and  was 
on  board  the  "  Isabclle  Anne"  transport,  which  was  wrecked, 
he  being  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  survivors,  losing  his  bag- 
gage and  mone\'.*  On  the  return  of  the  (i.xpedition  he  was 
quartered  at  Annapolis,  and  was  selected  by  Vetch  to  proceed 
to  Lngland  with  a  memorial  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  want  of 
provisions  and  clothing.  In  his  letters  he  represents  that  he 
experienced  great  difficulties  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison,  and  that  during  his  term  of  office  he 
contracted  debts  for  the  support  of  the  troops  ;  debts  which  he 
felt  he  cuuld  never  discharge.  The  friction  caused  by  his  official 
duties  was  not  uninterrupted,  for  Phiiipps  was  in  Annapolis 
from  tlic  autumn  of  1729  to  August,  1731  ;  and  from  Novem- 
ber, 1732,  until  1734.  Whatever  the  cause,  Armstrong's  mind 
gave  way  from  the  stress  upon  it.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
1739,  he  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed  with  five  wounds, 
evidently  self-inflicted,  his  sword  by  his  side. 

*  Ante  Vol.  H.,  pp   459-464. 
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The  record  of  Armstrong's  government  establishes  that  he 
acted  with  sense  and  decision.  He  complained  to  Saint 
Ovidc*  that  the  Inch'ans,  supplied  with  powder  and  baU  b\' the 
F"rench,  and  encouraged  by  them,  attacked  the  Mnglish,  who 
suffered  "  from  daily  insults  and  massacres."  Saint  Ovide 
denied  the  fact.  Armstrong  likewise  called  upon  hiui  not  to 
permit  the  missionarj'  priests  to  leave  Cape  lireton,  and  enter 
Nova  Scotia  without  Armstrong's  authority.  It  was  of  little 
avail ;  for  short!}-  afterwards  a  priest  and  another  person  were 
taken  who  were  ivelling  with  Saint  Ovide's  pass.  These 
matters  were  reported  to  London,  with  the  account  of  the 
rapid  continuation  of  the  fortifications  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  works  at  Louisbourg  were  commenceti  in  1720,  and 
from  this  date  the  population  had  rapidlj"  increased.  Several 
officers  were  sent  out  with  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and 
labourers  to  carry  out  the  elaborate  plans  for  the  defence  of 
the  place.  For  twenty  years  the  fortifications  were  constantly 
cxtemled  and  perfected.  Great  energ\- was  shewn,  for  Cape 
jMcton  was  the  keystone  of  the  future  policy  of  Versailles.  It 
was  the  centre,  whence  expeditions  were  to  be  directed  for 
the  reconquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
capital  of  New  England.  Much  of  the  material  used  in  the 
buildings  came  from  Massachusetts.  The  trade  was  contra- 
band ;  Ijut  that  circumstance  had  little  weight  with  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  '  Shutc,  then  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
recommended  that  an  act  should  be  passed  prohibiting  such 
intercourse:  but  the  legislation  was  unpopular,  and  was  not 
accepted,  for  the  trade  was  too  lucrative  to  be  put  down  by 
law.  When  Newton  and  Bradstreet  were  sent  by  Armstrong 
in  1725  to  complain  of  the  outrages  committed  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  approval  of  Saint  Ovide,  tluring  their  short 
sta\'  in  Louisbourg,  they  counted  fourteen  colonial  vessels 
chiefl}-  from  New  England,  with  cargoes  of  boartls,  timber 
and  bricks,  and  much  of  such  material  was  used  in  the  works. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  establish  population.  In  order 
to    prevent    the    fishermen  who    came   out    each    j-ear    fn^m 

*  5  Sept.,  1725,  Nova  Scotia  Arcliives,  p.  62. 
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returning  to  France,  the  masters  of  vessels,  according  to 
tonnage,  were  compelled  to  carry  a  given  number  of  men 
bounil  to  remain  in  tlie  colony  for  three  years;  and  it  was 
found  that  most  of  them  continued  in  the  country  after  their 
period  of  service. 

In  1726  the  attempt  to  administer  the  oath  was  repeated. 
The  luxbitaiits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  were  first 
called  upon  ;  they  were  told  that  they  must  compl\-  with  the 
demand  or  leave  the  province.  On  Sunda\-,  the  25th  <^f  Sep- 
tember, they  assembled  at  the  flag  bastion,  Annapolis,  when 
the  desire  was  expressed  that  a  clause,  whereby  i1k\-  were 
not  obliged  to  carry  arn.s,  might  be  inserted.  The  Governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  caused  "  the  same  to  be 
writ  upon  the  margin  of  the  French  translation  in  order  to 
get  them  over  by  degrees."  With  this  addition  the  oath 
was  sworn,  the  king's  health  drunk,  and  promises  of  hnalty 
liberally  given.* 

Consequent  on  these  proceedings  pcre  Gaulin,  whose 
activity  in  stirring  uj)  the  Acadians  to  mischief,  has  been 
recorded,  as  Armstrong  describes  him,  "that  old  mischievous 
incendiar\'," -f-  made  his  submission  to  the  council.  lie 
promised  not  to  "  intermeddle  in  the  government."  lie  had 
been  arrested,  and  .Xrmstrong  had  deterininctl  to  send  hini  to 
Fngland  ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  asked  that  he  should  return 
among  them,  and  it  was  considered  politic  to  grant  the 
request  on  promise  of  his  good  behaviour. 

The  piesence  of  Gaulin  worked  the  old  results.  The  oaili 
was  refused  at  Mines  and  at  Heaubassin  ;  and  a  new  reason  for 
opposition  was  given,  that  .Armstrong  had  no  power  to  admin- 
ister it.     A  prominent  promoter  of  the  sedition  was  orie  (jam- 


*  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  67.  Whatever  the  oatli  which  was  ailiiiini^teied  at 
Annapolis,  it  is  not  included  in  the  published  papers,  and  it  is  re]iiesenled  as 
unknown.  It  was  not  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  England.  There 
had  been  a  modification  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  home  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.  In  Charles  II. 's  day  the  words  had  been  introduced,  "that  I,  A.U., 
do  declare  and  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful  on  any  pretence  whatever  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  king."     These  words  were  then  <jniitteil. 

+  Nova  Scotia  .Archives,  p.  69. 
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mell,  who  had  been  a  h'eutcnant  in  the  army,  and  had  con- 
nected himself  with  some  New  I'ji_L(lanil  traders  who  found  it 
profitable  in  their  intercourse  with  the  liabitixiits  to  pander  to 
their  prejudices.  There  was  no  attempt  to  use  force,  for  the 
garrison  was  powerless  outside  the  fort  walls.  Armstrong 
wrote  them  an  expostulatory  letter,  and  summoned  the 
deputies  to  appear  at  Annapolis,  with  (jauliii  the  priest. 
Armstrong  hatl  lately  ordered  a  road  to  be  cut;  both  of  these 
in.structions  the}*  refused  to  obej-.  lie,  however,  could  place 
an  embargo  on  trade  ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  while  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Annapolis  and  Cape  Sable  shouUi  ha\e  full 
liberty,  those  of  the  other  settlements  should  be  debarred 
from  trading  and  fishing  ;  permission  being  given  for  \essels 
to  proceed  in  all  directions  except  to  the  bay  of  Mines. 

In  1727,  George  the  First  died,  wlien  it  was  resolved  to 
exact  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  successor.  Xo  adtlilinnal 
support  was  given  to  those  wiio  hatl  to  perform  this  iluly. 
The  powerless  condilion  of  the  governor  to  enforce  compli- 
ance was  understood  in  the  h'rench  settlements.  It  might  have 
been  foreseen,  that  with  no  greater  exhibition  of  strength  to 
exact  submission,  the  same  unsuccessful  result  would  follow. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  I'rench-Canadian  writers 
on  the  concessions  granted  on  this  occasion.  These  conces- 
sions made  without  authorit),  were  immediately  repudiatctl  by 
the  council,  and  declaretl  to  be  null.  Even,  if  the  modified  form 
in  whicli  the  allegiance  was  sworn,  did  not  make  it  imperative 
on  the  .Acadians  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
\  incc,  tlic\'  were  ijound  to  ohser\e  a  loyal  attitude  towards  the 
government,  to  abstain  from  attacking  it,  and  not  be  a  party 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Indians.  The  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  Indians  of  X(jva  Scotia  were  nuniericall)' 
less  than  the  Acadians.  The  slightest  show  of  enmit\-  by  the 
Indians  towards  the  Acadian  could  have  at  once  been  stamped 
out,  and  to  assign  fear  of  their  attack  as  a  reason  for  ikjh- 
compliance  was  as  ridiculous  as  dishonest. 

When  the  course  to  be  followed  was  discussed,  Armstrong 
informed  the  council  that  as  the  people  of  Mines  had  refused 
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to  admit  tlic  form  proposed  at  Annapolis,  he  had  determined 
to  ask  no  other  oath  but  that  of  alle<,M"ancc.  At  Annapolis 
the  deputies  appeared  with  a  pa])er  si<jiied  bv  sevcnt)'  of  the 
habitants,  and  when  tendered  the  oath,  refused  it.  There  had 
been  a  meeting;,  at  which  it  had  been  resolved  not  to  swear 
allegiance.  There  is  no  record  of  what  happened ;  but  it  maj- 
be  inferred  much  contumacy  was  siiewn,  for  three  deputies 
were  arrested  and  laid  in  irons.  One  Hf)urg,  an  aged  person, 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  province.  The  deputies  remained 
some  da\'s  in  confinement,  and  were  subseciuentK-  admitted 
to  bail.  , 

Ensign  Wroth  was  selected  to  carry  out  this  policy  at  Mines 
and  Chignecto.  His  one  tiualification  was  knowledge  of 
French;  for  he  acted  with  singular  indiscretion,  and  in  no  wax- 
understood  the  political  significance  of  the  concessions  he  took 
upon  himself  to  admit.  Ihe  conditions  granted  by  him  were 
immediately  declared  b}-  the  council  to  be  null,  and  the 
Governor  was  called  upon  not  to  confirm  them.  For  \'ears 
they  furnished  the  argument  for  the  exemption  of  the 
Acadians  to  take  any  other  oath.+ 

The  instructions  given  to  this  officer  were  carefully  drawn 
up,  even  the  route  which  he  was  to  take  was  prescribed. 
He  was  to  proceed  to  the  river  Saint  John,  and  land  some 
Indians  ;  thence  to  Mines,  to  Cobequid,  Truro  ;  to  Pisiquid, 
Windsor  ;  and  to  Chignecto.  If  encouraged  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  was  to  ask  them  to  sign  the  proclamation  and  then 
to  tender  the  oath.'  The)-  were  to  be  assured  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  to  which  otherwi.se  they  had  no  title,  and  to 
do  every  thing  for  his  majest\-'s  honour  and  service.  Wroth 
was  not  to  depart  from  his  instructions  unless  circumstance 
and  place  so  required. 

Wroth  went  with  his  three  Indians  to  the  Saint  John,  when 

*  Nova  .Scoti.i  Records,  p.  75. 

+  It  is  only  lately  that  the  documents  setting  forth  the  ]ir  jceedings  of  Ensign 
Wroth  have  been  published.  They  appear  in  "/<'  Canada  Fiani;ais,''  of  October, 
1888,  pp.  175,  i88,  edited  by  Mgr.  Ilamel.  "Documents  ineilits."  These 
papers  are  stated  to  be  copies  from  Col.  Records,  Nova  .Scotia,  \'ol.  I.  Public 
Record  Ofifice,  London. 
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George  II.  was  proclaimed  ;  there  "  were  but  few  to  solemni/e 
so  glorious  a  ceremony."  The  Indians  signed  the  proclama- 
tion, and  Mcpomoit,  a  chief  declared  "  that  the  I'rfnch  were 
great  obstacles  to  their  I  lappiness's,  that  they  were  continually 
Insinuating  story's  in  their  Mars,  which  they  Really  believed 
were  false."  l'"rom  the  Saint  John,  Wroth  went  to  Chignccto  : 
he  was  received  by  the  deputies  and  chief  /tahitaiits,  and 
placed  in  the  "  Vicaridge,"  as  he  called  the  priest's  house. 
He  imited  the  deputies  to  supper,  and  having  assembled  the 
people,  informed  them,  he  would  jiroclaim  the  king's  accession 
on  the  Monda}-.  On  the  Suiida\-  the  deputies  ilincd  with  him, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  he  told  them  that 
"  by  the  death  of  my  late  master  of  Glorious  Memor\',  Divine 
providence  had  miraculously  given  them  an  opportunity  of 
Retrcaving  the  false  steps  hitherto  made."  His  listeners  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  new  king,  but 
asked  delay  until  Tuesday.  In  the  morning  they  had 
re(-|ucsted  permission  "to  hoist  a  small  dirty  white  ragg,  as  a 
signall  to  attend  Divine  Service."  Wroth  replied  that  he  was 
not  come  to  obstruct  their  religion,  and  that  the}-  might 
proceed  as  usual. 

On  Tuesday  the  proclamation  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
one  hundred  of  the  habitants.  The  four  deputies  and  about 
eighty  of  the  population  brought  their  muskets  and  fired 
/(V/.r  ^/t'y<'/r  with  "  Lou'd  husas,"  frequently  "  Drinking  to  his 
Royal  Health."  The  proclamation  had  been  signed  by  the 
deputies  and  several  of  the  habitants,  when  Pier  Ybcrt,*  one 
of  the  deputies,  entreated  that  one  Vero,  "  who  is  the  only 
fellow  am(jngst  them  that  can  read  or  write,"  should  publicly 
read  the  proclamation.  Wroth  asked  what  he  had  "  to  allcdge 
to  the  people,  and  since  he  was  so  good  a  scholler,  he  had  no 
more  to  doe  than  to  sign."  Vero  stated  that  he  w  as  ready  to 
sign  as  a  witness,  and  that  the  same  should  be  inserted  in  the 
proclamation.  Wroth  told  him  that  he  was  disaffected,  and 
"opinionated.  Poor  Handitts  as  he  was,  who  had  not  a  P'oot 
of  Land  in  the  Country,  were  always  Ready  to  Incite  sedi- 

•  Probably  Pierre  Hebert  and  Verreault. 
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tions,"  and  "  such  wretches  as  he  "  should  not  be  permitted  to 
si^n.  Vcro,  according  to  Wroth,  in  the  spring  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief  persons,  with  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  had 
written  an  insolent  letter  to  the  governor. 

Wroth  invited  the  leading  people  to  dine  with  him,  while 
the  remaining  number  were  entertained  in  other  houses.  On 
his  tendering  the  oath  of  fidelity,  they  desired  leave  to  retire 
in  order  to  consult  together,  with  an  assurance  that  they 
would  return  to  his  satisfaction. 

At  sunset  they  came  back  with  Vero,  who  presented  the 
oath  with  the  conditions  they  desired  to  be  added.  The 
demand  commenced  with  "  Wee,  the  underwritten,"  and  was 
uns^nicd.  Wroth  "  Emediately  shewd  all  the  Resentment  I 
was  capable  Oi."  He  asked  who  made  Vero  the  representa- 
tive of  the  settlement.  Ybert  answered  that  Vero  was  the 
only  person  amongst  them  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
they  had  requested  him  to  write  the  paper  ;  their  demands 
being  granted,  they  would  sign.  Wroth  turned  himself  at 
once  upon  his  heel,  and  told  them  "  the  Lyquor  had 
prompted  their  impudence  at  daring  to  propose  any  condi- 
tions to  so  an  Indulgent  an  Oath."  Me  "hoped  that  after 
they  had  slept  they  would  be  sensible  of  their  bad  conduct  ; 
&,  therefore.  Expected  their  answer  in  the  morning." 

It  might  have  been  looked  for  that  after  all  this  bombast 
Wroth  would  have  refused  the  oath,  and  rejected  the  modifi- 
cations claimed  ;  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  Annapolis 
to  report  to  his  superiors,  and  ask  for  instructions.  On  the 
contrary.     His  own  words  best  relate  his  jMocecdings. 

"  rhe)' accordingly  came  and  still  insisted  upon  the  same 
Demands,  and  after  haveing  seriouslv  weigh'd  them,  and  not 
judging  them  Repugnant  to  Treatys,  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Trade.  I  granted  them  as  an  Indulgence,  and  by  reason  of 
their  Diffidence  of  my  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  Certfye  the 
same  in  the  Body  of  the  Oath." 

These  conditions  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  they  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  thei.-  religion. 
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and  Apostolic  Roman  catholic  missionaries  i;i  the  neces- 
sary places  to  instruct  them. 

2.  That  they  should  in  no  way  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
against  any  one  soever,  and  without  obligation  in  what 
regards  war. 

3.  That  they  should  remain  in  the  true  possession  of  their 
property,  which  should  be  granted  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
it,  and  on  paying  the  same  accustomed  taxes  of  the 
country. 

4.  That  they  should  be  free  to  retire  when  the>-  desired, 
have  the  power  to  sell  their  property,  and  carry  the 
proceeds  away  with  them  without  experiencing  difficulty; 
conditionally  in  all  cases  on  the  sale  being  made  to  the 
natural  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  out  of  the 
territory  of  his  Majesty,  they  should  entirely  be  dis- 
charged from  the  signature  to  their  oath. 

The  same  proceedings  happened  at  Mines  and  Pisiquid. 
At  Mines  the  liahitants  objected  to  the  word  '^  obcycray"  so 
Wroth  changed  it  to  ''jc scray  sincere  ct  fidtlc"  At  Pisiquid 
nothing  is  recorded.  He  returned  to  Mines,  where  on  his 
own  responsibility  he  gave  permission  to  a  priest  to  remain 
at  Chignecto,  without  reporting  himself  to  the  government. 
Wroth  did  not  reach  Cobcquid,  but  he  .sent  on  the  proclama- 
tion, with  orders  that  it  should  be  nailed  to  the  church  door. 

On  Wroth's  return  to  Annapolis,  he  submitted  his  journal, 
and  reported  the  proceedings  ;  and  the\-  must  have  caused 
some  surprise,  for  it  was  moved  that  his  instructions  should 
be  read,  together  with  the  oaths  taken  by  the  inhabitants, 
whereupon  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  said  articles  and  con- 
cessions are  unwarrantable  and  dishonourable  to  His  Majesty's 
government,  and  consequent!},'  null  and  void,  and  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  be  desired  not  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  same." 

When  Wroth  was  asked  how  he  came  to  <jx^.x\\.  such  articles, 
he  answered  that  he  had  acted  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Such  was   the   oath   administered    by  I''nsign  Wroth,  con- 
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trary  to  his  instructions  and  without  authority,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  which  was  immediately  annulled.  It 
was  considered,  however,  that  the  Jiabitants,  by  signintj  the 
proclamation  of  the  accession  of  George  II.,  had  obtained  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Rritish  subjects.  The  motion  was 
made  that  any  one  desirous  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
should  be  admitted  to  do  so.  It  requires  no  elaborate  e.x'pla- 
nation  to  shew  that  Wroth's  concessions  neither  conferred  a 
single  right,  nor  extended  a  solitary  privilege.  In  no  way 
they  altered  the  relation  of  the  Acadians  to  British  authority, 
and  any  pretension  founded  upon  them  is  Unwarrantable 
and  fallacious. 

In  1729  Philipps  re-appeared  in  Annapolis,  and  early  in 
1730  he  summoned  the  Acadians  to  swear  allegiance.  What- 
ever influence  he  exerted,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  oath  by  all  the  population  from  si.xteen  to 
sixty.  There  were  some  few  families  which  could  not  be 
visited.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  assigns 
his  success  to  the  difference  experienced  in  his  government, 
and  that  of  his  lieutenants  ;  that  he  obtained  his  success 
through  his  pp'-sonal  popularity,  having  travelled  from  one 
end  of  he  province  to  the  other.  He  even  conciliated  the 
Indians.  He  at  first  found  them  threatening,  but  by  reasoning 
and  prc.s»-iiC3  he  had  brought  them  into  .satisfaction. 

The  Acadians  subsequently  maintained  that  they  had  taken 
the  oath  with  the  understanding  that  as  British  subjects  they 
were  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  or  Indians.  There 
is  nothing  in  Philipps'  despatches  to  sustain  this  view.  They 
are  written  with  some  self-complacency,  and  it  would  not  be 
extraordinary  if  it  could  be  established  that  Philipps  did  make 
some  concessions,  as  has  been  claimed.  There  is  no  proof, 
however,  of  any  such  compromise.  On  the  contrary,  Philipps 
expressly  states  that  he  had  made  no  u.se  of  threats  or  com- 
pulsion, or  that  he  had  prostituted  the  king's  honour  in  iriaking 
a  fraudulent  capitulation  in  his  name,  and  contrary  to  his 
orders,  as  has  been  done  by  one,  "  Ensign  Wroth  of  my 
regiment." 
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]\jssibly  compliance  with  the  oath  may  have  been  sugfjested 
by  the  form:  "I  promise  and  solemnly  swear  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  that  I  will  be  thorou'^Mily  faithful  and  will  truly  obey 
his  Majc  ty  George  II."+  This  phraseology  immediately 
attracted  atteni-ion  at  Whitehall.  Secretary  Popple  wrote  J 
that  it  was  a  "simple  promi.se  of  fidelity,  without  saying  to 
whom,"  and  the  je.suits  might  explain  the  ambiguity,  .so  as  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  be 
faithful  to  his  Majesty.  A  new  form  of  oath  was  drawn  up.  § 
At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  it  would  "  not  be  amiss  " 
if  new  grants  for  the  land  should  be  taken  out,  a  nominal 
quit  rent  being  enforced.  Philipps  defended  his  oath,  and 
thought  it  as  binding  as  any  other  ;  indeed,  he  believed  that 
none  could  be  administered  which  could  not  be  explained 
away.  i| 

Armstrong  was  again  named  lieutenant-governor  on 
Philipps'  departure  for  England  in  1732.  If  Armstrong 
hoped  for  greater  peace  and  quietude  than  had  marked  his 
former  administration,  he  was  grievously  disappointed.  On 
notifying  the  Acadians  of  his  position,  he  asked  what  wheat 
and  peas  could  be  obtained  from  them,  and  stated  his  desire 
to  purchase  sheep  and  black  cattle.  No  answer  was  received 
to  his  letter.     After  the  interval  of  three  months   he  desired 


*  Governor  Philipps  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  3  January,  1730.  Nov.  Sco. 
Archives,  p.  83. 

t  The  oalh  is  given  in  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  S3.  The  sii^iiatures  to  its 
acceptance  at  Annapolis  are  227  in  number.     Of  this  number  only  49  could  write. 

t  20  May,  1730.     Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  84. 

§  "  Je  Promets  et  jure  sincerement  en  foy  ile  Chrestien  (jue  je  servis  entieie- 
ment  fiilclle  11  .Sa  Majeste  le  Roy  George  le  Second,  que  je  reconnais  pour  le 
Souverain,  seigneur  de  la  Nouvelle  Ecosse,  et  de  I'Acadie  et  que  je  lui  -obeirais 
vraynient."     Nov.  .Sco.  Archives,  p.  85. 

,  "  I  thought  I  hud  made  it  stronger  than  the  original  English  by  adding  the 
words  en  foi  de  chritien  and  que  je  recoitnois,  &c.,  the  word  fid'ele  is  the  only  one  I 
could  find  in  the  dictionary  to  express  allegiance,  and  am  told  by  Frenchmen  that 
both  it  and  obiir  govern  a  dative  case,  and  the  conjunction  et  between  makes  both 
of  them  refer  to  the  Person  of  the  King,  according  as  I  have  learneil  grammar, 
and  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  Jesuits  would  as  easily  explain  away  the  strongest 
oaths  that  could  be  possibly  framed  as  not  binding  on  papists  to  what  they  call  a 
Heretic."     Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  88. 
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the  deputies  to  learn  whether  the  inhabitants  would,  or  would 
not  comi^ly  with  his  order.  Me  informed  the  deputies  of 
Pisiquid  that  it  was  advisable  for  their  own  sakes,  that  their 
lands  should  be  surveyed,  for  better  j^reventinj^  the  disputes 
and  other  contentions  which  dailj'  arose  among  them.  No 
answer  was  given  to  this  communication,  although  nothing 
was  required  but  what  was  proper  and  equitable.  Me  also 
stated  that  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with  .some  grain  for 
which  punctual  payment  would  be  made. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  authority  of  the  .seigneurs 
who  laid  claim  to  large  tracts  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  feared  that  the  land  would  remain  wild,  as  no  seigneur 
fulfilled  the  conditions  which  would  have  been  exacted  by  the 
French  king.  Not  a  farthing  was  ])aid  by  the  French  inhabi- 
tants towards. the  support  of  the  government;  but  although 
they  refused  to  recognise  British  authority,  they  did  not  fail  to 
resort  to  it  in  their  interminable  disputes.  The  council  was 
"  daily  employed  and  harassed  with  their  affairs,  there  being 
no  other  court  of  judicature."  Arm.strong  asked  that  a  table 
of  fees  should  be  established  and  stationery  and  sealing  wax 
allowed  in  this  duty.* 

As  the  Juxhitants  objected  to  take  out  new  grants  for  their 
lands,  Armstrong  suggestedf  a  careful  survey  of  them,  and 
that  all  French  grants  should  be  recorded.  "They  are  a  very 
ungovernable  people,"  he  wrote,  "and  growing  very  numerous, 
and  the  method  of  treating  with  them  upon  any  subject  is  by 
their  deputies."  He  thought,  if  an  assembly  could  be  consti- 
tuted, in  time  they  might  be  led  voluntarily  to  give  greater 
support  to  the  government.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
civil  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  with  inferior  offices, 
should  be  appointed  from  among  them.  He  had  had  several 
applications  for  grants  of  land  near  Chignecto.  Later  Arm- 
strong wrote  \  "  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  these 

*  Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  92. 

+  Governor   Armstrong  to   the  Loitls  of  Trade,  5  October,  1731,  Nov.  Sco. 
Archives,  p.  91. 

X  Ibid.,  16  November,  1731,  p.  94. 
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people  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  obedience  to  His  Majesty's 
Government,  or  even  to  any  matter  of  good  order  or  decency 
among  themselves  ;  for  thoiihc}'  are  a  litigious  sort  of  people, 
and  so  ill-natured  to  one  another  as  daily  to  encroach  upon 
their  neighbor's  properties,  which  occasions  continual  com- 
plaints  yet   they  all   unanimously  agree   in  opposing 

every  order  of  the  Government,  tho'  never  so  conducive  to 
their  own  interest." 

There  was  no  law.  The  inhabitants  were  guided  by  the 
*'  Coutumc  de  Paris  ;"  they  followed  the  directions  of  the 
bishop  of  Quebec  and  his  priests,  and  acted  upon  the  instruc- 
tions they  received  from  Cape  Breton.  Among  the  priests 
was  one  de  Godalic,  who  harboured  deserters.  Armstrong 
sent  him  out  of  the  province,  and  applied  to  Saint  Ovide  for 
a  priest  of  probity  and  character,  to  supply  the  vacancy  at 
Mines.  "  through  the  Default  of  De  Godalie,  who  has  not 
onl}-  acted  and  behaved  himself  Basely,  But  to  Excuse  him- 
self, have  in  his  letters  Given  himself  the  lye."  * 

It  was  resolved  to  construct  a  magazine  at  Mines,  and 
Major  Cope  was  directed  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Three 
Indians  came  to  the  house  of  one  Rene  Lc  Blanc,  where  Cope 
was,  and  after  grossly  insulting  Le  Blanc  and  his  brother,  one 
of  the  Indians  asserted  himself  to  be  king  of  the  country,  and 
ordered  the  officers  who  were  present  to  be  gone  ;  that  they 
had  no  business  there.  Nothing  could  be  done  ;  there  was 
no  force  to  sustain  any  vigorous  action.  All  that  came  within 
the  power  of  the  council  was  to  declare  that  the  building  of 
the  magazine  at  the  place  chosen  would  in  no  way  infringe 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants. 

Some  French  habitants  had  settled  on  the  Saint  John. 
Being  summoned,  they  took  the  oath,  and  accepted  the  grants; 
but  they  would  not  answer  for  the  safety  against  attack  from 
the  Indians,  of  any  person  who  might  be  sent  to  survey  the 
lands. 

Towards  the  end  of  1732  Philipps  returned,  and  he  had 
again  to  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  condition  of 

•  Mov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  96. 
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the  province.  Three  years  had  now  passed  since  he  had  been 
enabled  to  state  that  the  oath  had  been  taken.  One  of  the  first 
unsatisfactory  facts  he  had  to  learn,  was  that  the  inhabitants 
were  tryinjj  to  distress  the  garrison  by  raising  the  price  of 
provisions  and  of  fuel,  and  acting  rs  if  independent  of  all 
authority.*  There  had  been  twenty-one  years  of  English 
government,  which,  as  Philipps  described  it,  "may  be  said  to 
be  imaginarily  only."  The  Indians  on  their  side  contended 
that  if  a  surrender  had  been  made  of  Annapolis,  Mines  had 
not  been  conquered.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  they 
attacked  the  colliery  at  Chignecto,  which  was  beginning  to  be 
worked,  and  destroyed  a  house  and  magazine,  on  jjretence 
that  the  rent  due  for  the  liberty  of  mining  had  not  been  paid 
to  them.  In  a  word,  the  settlement  of  the  province  was 
deliberately  impeded  both  by  the  Acadians  and  the  Indians, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  Saint  Ovidc,  who  told  them,  that 
if  they  permitted  the  establishment  of  the  English  the  prov- 
ince would  be  lost  to  France.  In  vain  did  Philipps  appeal  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  for  advice  and  aid,  and  he  was  left  to 
grapple  with  his  difficulties  as  he  could  best  meet  them. 

No  man  appears  on  the  scene  of  English  histor\-  in  more 
offensive  contradiction  to  what  a  statesman  should  be,  than 
this  duke  of  Newcastle.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 
living  caricature  ;  his  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot,  his  utterance  a 
stutter,  he  was  always  in  a  hurry,  never  on  time.  He  was 
ignorant,  treacherous,  and  never  so  dangerous  as  when  bestow- 
ing a  caress  ;  he  was  jealous  of  his  colleagues.  His  passion 
was  power,  and  he  could  be  false  to  the  last  degree,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  and  could  assume  every  phase  of  conduct.  Without 
ability,  or  patriotism,  or  truth,  he  was  forty  years  a  minister; 
thirty  years  as  secretary  of  state,  and  ten  years  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  His  fortune  was  large,  and  he  was  the  head 
of  a  powerful  family,  all  the  members  of  which  depended 
upon  his  support;  hence  his  powerful  parliamentary  interest. 
His  self-assertion  was  equal  to  his  folly,  his  cunning  to  his 
ambition.     He  obtained  power  only  to  misuse  it,  and  he  is 
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one  of  those  mainly  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  Nova 
Scotia.*  The  ne^dcct  of  America  was  continued  until  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe.  Pitt  was  then  pa\'inastcr  of  the 
forces,  although  not  in  the  cabinet,  and  disregard  of  America 
had  become  a  principle  of  government  until  he  rose  to  power. 
Pitt's  career  as  first  minister  of  the  crown  is  jjrobably  the 
most  brilliant  page  cf  English  history.  Stanhope  gave  no 
aid.  There  may  be  ex})lanation  for  this  indifference  in  the 
comi-lications  on  the  continent,  that  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  which  during  his  government  existed  with 
France.  Walpole  became  all  powerful  in  1722,  and  when 
first  minister  followed  without  change  the  traditions  of  his 
predecessors.  James  Craggs  continued  as  secretary  of  state, 
an  office  which  he  had  held  from  1718  ;  he  had  succeeded 
Addison,  having  previously  been  secretary  of  war.  In  172 1 
Craggs  died-f-  from  small  pox,  his  health  being  doubtless 
affected  by  the  charge  of  peculation,  he  could  not  rally  from 
the  attack.     During  his  term  of  office  Nova  Scotia  received 


•  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  of  the  great  ignorance  of  English  public  men  at 
that  date  of  the  affairs  oiT  America.  I  le  says  :  "  I'he  Board  of  Trade  dur'ng  .Sir  K. 
Waljiole's  administration  had  very  faultily  been  suffered  to  lapse  almost  into  a 
sinecure,  and  during  all  that  period  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  Secretary 
of  State.  It  would  not  be  credited  what  reams  of  jiaper.  representations, 
memorials,  petitions  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  lay  mouldering  and  unopened 

in  his  office He  knew  as  little  of  the  geography  of  his  province  as 

of  the  state  of  it.  When  General  Ligonier  hinted  some  defence  to  him  for 
Annapoli';,  he  replied  with  his  evasive  lisping  hurry,  "Annapolis,  Annapolis  ! 
Oh,  yes  I  Annapolis  must  be  defended,  to  be  sure  Annapolis  should  be  defended. 
Where  is  Annapolis?"     Memoirs  of  George  H.,  I.,  p.  396. 

t  It  has  been  customary  with  English  \v. iters  to  record  the  praise  and  censure 
of  Swift  and  I'ope  as  sufficient  to  embalm  or  vilify  a  reputation.  In  my  humble 
opinion  no  more  misleading  sentences  occur  in  literature  ;  especially  those  trace- 
able to  the  artificial  nature  and  vindictive  disposition  of  I'ope.  Of  the  thiriecn 
epitaphs  written  by  him,  one  is  to  James  Craggs,  "  principis  pariter  ac  populi 
amor  et  delicias,  vixit  titulis  et  invidiis  m.ijor."  Then  follow  six  lines  describing 
a  perfect  man,  Johnson  tells  us  "  not  orignally  intended  for  his  epitajjh  .  .  . 
torn  from  tlie  poems  which  first  contained  them."  Craggs,  his  father,  the  post- 
master-geneial ;  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land were  all  accused  of  peculation  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  investigation. 
Aislabie  resigned  his  office,  but  he  was  unanimously  expelled  from  the  house  of 
commons  and  committed  to  the  tower.  The  greatest  part  of  his  property  was 
seized.     Sunderland   was   subsequently  pronounced   innocent   by  a  vote   of  the 
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the  least  share  of  his  attention.  He  was  replaced  by  lord 
Carteret ;  and  on  the  quarrel  of  the  latter  with  Walpole,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  became  secretary  of  state. 

Newcastle  accordingly  had  been  eight  years  in  office  when 
Philipps'  appeal  reached  him.  It  experienced  the  neglect 
which  every  such  letter  had  received.  VValpole's  well-known 
maxim  was  Qtiieta  non  movcrc :  it  certainly  influenced  his 
administration  with  regard  to  America,  and  was  perfectly 
acted  upon  by  Newcastle. 

Philipps  again  brought  before  the  home  government  *  the 
necessity  of  building  forts  sufficiently  garrisoned,  so  that  a 
new  .set  of  people  could  be  invited  to  settle,  who  could  be 
protected.  "As  to  the  present  Inhabitants,"  wrote  Philipps, 
"they  are  rather  a  pest  and  incumbrance  than  of  an  ad\antage 
to  the  Country,  being  a  proud,  lazy,  obstinate  and  untractable 
people,  unskillful  in  the  methods  of  Agriculture,  nor  will  be 
led  or  drove  into  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  (what  is  still 
worse)  greatly  disaffected  to  the  Government.  They  raise 
(tis  true)  both  Corn  and  Cattle  on  Mar.sh  land  that  wants  no 
clearing,  but  they  have  not,  in  almost  a  century,  cleared  the 
quantity  of  300  acres  of  Woodland.  From  their  Corn  and 
Cattle  the}'  have  plenty  of  Dung  for  manure,  which  they 
make  no  use  of,  but  when  it  increa.ses  .so  as  to  become  trouble- 
some, then,  instead  of  laying  it  on  their  Lands,  they  get  rid  of 
it  by  removing  their  Barns  to  another  spot." 

Towards  the  close  of  1734,  Philipps  again  left  the  province, 
and  Armstrong  resumed  his  duties  as  lieutenant-governor. 
His  letters  continue  to  trace  the  bad  condition  of  the  country. 
He  described  the  apparent  submission  as  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  and  the  inhabitants  as  constantly  exciting  the  Indians 
to  hostilities.  There  is  a  record  of  a  curious  scene  before  the 
council  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1736.  The  Indians  had  corn- 
house  of  commons,  223  ag.iinst  172.  Popular  leeling  in  his  disfavour  was, 
however,  so  strong,  that  he  retired  from  office,  to  be  succeeded  by  Walpole.  The 
elder  Craggs,  under  the  weight  of  the  accusation,  died  from  poison.  Walpole 
said  that  he  had  hinted  his  intention  of  taking  his  life. 

*  Governor  Philipps  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  3  Aug.,  1734,  Nov.  .Sco.  Archives, 
p.  102. 
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mittcd  depredations  apparently  at  Cape  Sable  on  some  vessels, 
and  had  carried  away  the  sails  and  other  effects.  The  priest 
who  officiated  there  was  one  Cheavcreaux  ;  the  ciin'  o{  Anna- 
polis was  St.  Policy,  and  they  were  summoned  before  the 
council.  One  of  them  was  rccjuested  to  accompany  Mr.  Charles 
Dentremont  and  Lieutenant  Amherst,  to  obtain  restitution  of 
the  property.  Both  behaved  insolently  and  declined  to  act. 
They  were  askeu  if  they  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
majesty's  government.  Cheavcreaux,  with  an  offensive  ges- 
ture, replied  that  he  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
France.*  St.  Poncy  acted  in  the  same  manner.  The  governor 
told  them,  that  for  their  conduct  he  had  a  good  mind  to  send 
tliem  back  to  France.  They  laughed  and  insolently  answered 
"  with  all  their  hearts,"  and  went  out  of  the  room,  slamming 
the  door.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  order  them  to  leave 
the  province.  When  they  reap[)earetl  the\'  continued  their 
offensive  manner,  called  for  chairs  to  sit  down  saying  that 
they  did  not  attend  as  criminals,  that  they  had  no  business 
with  temporal  matters,  and  had  no  orders  to  receive  there.f 

Although  these  two  priests  for  their  contumacy  were  thus 
removed.  Saint  Ovide  approved  of  their  conduct.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible,  but  ho  actually  instructed  St.  Poncy  to 
return  to  his  mission.  ICvcn  with  the  weak  garrison  to  sus- 
tain him,  Armstrong  would  not  submit  to  such  insolence.  St. 
Poncy  was  forbidden  to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions, 
and  was  ordered  to  depart  on  the  first  opportunit}-. 

Armstrong  continued  for  the  following  three  \ears  to 
administer  his  government  under  these  trying  circumstances. 
His  letters  show  that  he  had  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his  position.  Like  his 
predecessors  and  those  who  followed  him,  he  received  no 
countenance  at  St.  James.  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  of  the  peevish  and  melan- 
choly temper  of  Armstrong.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  acts  of 
his  government  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.     There  is  not  a  line 


•  "  Je  suis  ici  <le  la  part  du  Roy  de  France."    Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  103. 
+  "  Nous  n'avons  point  d'ordresi  recevoir  ici."     lb.  p.  104. 
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in  his  publishctl  despatches  to  supf^'cst  that  his  nature  was 
weak,  or  one  to  sink  under  responsibility.  In  cases  of  death 
similar  t(j  his,  fur  Armstrong  died  by  his  own  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  hidden  causes  which  shatter  a  strong 
intellect,  and  destroy  every  vestige  of  hope.  There  is  no 
stain  on  his  public  career.  Me  was  an  earnest,  efficient 
officer,  in  all  respects  conciliatory,  and  cannot  be  accused  of 
harshness  of  conduct,  or  of  unnecessary  severity  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Mis  death  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  problems  which  are  impenetrable:  many  such, 
unfortunately,  have  to  be  related,  and  as  a  rule  the  record 
is  all  that  is  possible. 

The  government  was  a.ssumcd  by  Mascarene,  whose  distin- 
guished career  I  have  already  alkuled  to.*  It  was  fortunate 
for  British  interests,  that  so  able  and  devoted  a  soldier  was 
placed  in  this  position  of  responsibility.  It  was  evident  that 
peace  could  not  be  much  longer  continued.  The  difficulties 
with  Spain  were  becoming  more  complicated,  and  in  October, 
1739,  war  was  declared  with  that  power.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  bad  feeling  with  France;  although  four  \-ears 
were  to  elapse  before  it  took  the  form  of  positive  hostility. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Acadia  is  interwoven  with  the 
narrative  of  the  events  in  Canada,  and  from  the  government 
of  Mascarene  it  may  be  \-Q\tLicd  pari  passu  with  them.  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  allude  to  these  thirty  years  in  some  detail  ; 
many  readers  may  consider  with  some  tediousness.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  to 
the  correct  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  French  Acadians.  Adventitious  circumstances 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  passage  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
American  continent,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  Acadians  is 
related.  Erroneous  opinions  have  been  formed,  based  on  a 
narrative  of  romance  entirely  at  variance  with  truth.  The 
hexameters  of  a  popular  poet  have  been  accepted  as  history ; 
but  every  shade  of  fact  has  been  discoloured  to  give  a  false 
character  to   events,  in   themseives  sufficiently  painful   and 

*  Ante  paye  107. 
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unfortunate.  The  ideal  and  untrue  picture  presented  by  the 
poet  must  receive  the  most  un(|ualified  contradiction.  There 
arc  mail)'  instances  of  such  interweaving  of  fable  in  the 
world's  aiHials.  Those  whose  sj-mpathies  and  prejudices  lead 
them  to  the  side  which  is  thus  distorted,  may  there  find  a 
solace  for  the  disappointment  which  the  stern  teachinj;  of  the 
past  must  create.  No  such  special  treatment  can  .set  aside 
the  unalterable  lo<jic  of  circumstance  and  truth.  The\-  must 
ever  remain  the  twin  j^uides  of  the  human  nu'nd  to  ^^)vern  it, 
however  ni'ich  casuistry  and  prejuilice  may  strive  to  turn  it 
astray  from  the  ri<,dit  path.  The  one  principle  to  lead  our 
judgment  must  be  "truth's  simplicity:"*  if  we  jjosscss  the 
patience  and  honesty  to  investii^ate  the  facts  by  which  truth 
can  be  established,  our  judgment  is  seldom  bewildered. 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida,  HI.,  2. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  have  now  to  relate  the  events  which  took  place  in 
connection  with  Canada  in  the  territory  north  of  Massachu- 
setts, durini,  the  period  embraced  in  the  narrati\e  of  what 
happened  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Instructions  were  sent  from  France  in  171 5  *  to  de  Ramesay, 
then  administering  the  government  for  the  missionaries,  to 
prevent  the  Indians  accepting  any  benefits  from  the  English, 
and  to  retain  them  in  the  "  true  religion."  The  French  policy, 
even  in  peace,  was  not  to  allow  the  enmity  of  the  Abcnakis 
to  become  dormant.  It  was  the  distinctly  avowed  princii^Ie 
of  de  Vaudreuil  to  prevent  all  intercourse  with  New  England.f 
The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
allies  of  the  French,  so  "he  would  not  be  held  responsible  for 
their  conduct;";],  and  he  complacently  relates  that  in  171 5 
they  had  seized  t'venty  fishing  boats.  He  asked  that  powder 
and  shtjt  should  be  given  them,  and  si.x  hundred  muskets 
annually  distributed,  those  of  Tulle,  which  the  Indians  pre- 
ferred ;  and  indirectly  he  suggested  the  posts  they  should 
occupy. 

In  spite  of  de  Vaudrcuil's  intervention,  some  tribes  showed 
no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  English.  At  Panaouamskc  two 
Englishmen  in  a  quarrel  had  killed  two  of  their  tribe,  but  the 
chiefs  contented  themselves  in  complaining  to  Boston.  Pere 
Laureyat  did  his  best  to  promote  a  hostile  spirit,  nevertheless 
all  that  was  asked  was,  that  the  aggressors  should  be  removed 
from  amongst  them,  and  it  was  declared  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  break  the  treaty  of  pcace.§ 

•   10  July,  1 715.     (^)ur.  Doc,  III.,  p.  C3. 
t  6  .September,  1716,     (Jue.  Doc,  III,  p.  19. 
+   "  Afin  (le  n'etre  pp.8  responsable  ite  leur  coiuliiite." 

§  31  October,  1718.  Rajiport  de  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil.  (Jue.  Doc,  III., 
p.  31- 
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There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Abenaki's  would,  in  a  few 
years,  have  accepted  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  persevering  endeavour  to  excite  their  hatred 
to  New  England,  and  by  flattering  their  hope  that  they  could 
repossess  their  ancient  territory,  free  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  white  man.  The  principal  actor  in  this  attempt 
was  Sebastian  Rasle,  a  Jesuit  priest,  on  whose  memory  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cast  the  aureole  of  martyrdom.  The 
custom  of  some  writers  is  to  speak  of  him  as  the  venerable 
man,  but  at  his  death  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Horn 
at  Franche-Compte  in  1657,  he  came  to  Canada  in  middle 
life  as  a  missionary,  and  in  1698  commenced  his  labours 
with  the  Canabas.  No  one  could  be  more  earnest  and 
devoted  to  French  interests,  which  he  advocated  nithout  a 
scruple,  and  no  one  more  callous  to  the  suffering  he  caused, 
lie  kept  before  him  tb.c  two  objects  of  his  life  :  the  supremacy 
of  his  country,  and  the  exclusive  establishment  of  his  creed, 
and  to  advance  them,  there  was  no  policy  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  follow.  He  had  established  him.self  at  Norridge- 
wock  on  the  Kennebec,  situate  between  fifty  and  sixt\-  miles 
from  its  mouth.*  It  was  from  this  place  as  a  centre  he  made 
his  influence  felt,  and  he  was  a  man  of  commanding  ability. 

Colonel  Shutc,  the  brother  of  Lord  Harrington,  was  then 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  of  a  Nonconformist 
family,  and  had  passed  some  years  of  his  j-outh  in  Nc  • 
England,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  university  of  Le\'dcn. 
King  William  gave  him  a  commission  :  under  Marlborough 
he  leached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  deservedly 
respected  in  the  army. 

In  August,  17 1 7,  Shute  met  the  Indians  at  Arrowsith 
Island,  when  he  offered  them  a  bible  and  recommended  to 
their  attention  Mr.  Haxtcr,  a  missionary.  They  refused  the 
bible  with  the  remark  that  they  had  their  own   missionaries. 

*  The  French  records  speak  of  tliis  place  as  Naiantsouak.  I  have  followed 
the  English  spelling  of  that  date,  which  has  been  retained  in  modern  times  liy  the 
present  town  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

+  Throughiiut  the  Quebec  Documents  the  name  is  spelt  Rasic,  which  certainly 
is  incorrect. 
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The  Indians  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  English  to  the 
lands  west  of  the  Kennebec,  not  to  the  east.  Shute  produced 
the  title  deeds  to  the  territory,  declaring  that  the  luiglish 
would  not  part  with  an  inch  of  what  belonged  to  them.  The 
Indians  took  offence  and  immediately  left  the  conference, 
leaving  behind  the  English  flag  given  them  by  the  governor. 
In  the  evening  they  returned  with  a  letter  from  Raslc  to  the 
governor,  stating  that  the  king  of  Erance  did  not  admit,  that 
by  any  treaty  he  had  ceded  to  the  English,  territory  belong- 
ina:  to  the  Indians.  Shute  was  indignant  at  the  insolence  of 
the  priest,  and  made  immediate  preparations  for  leaving. 
The  Indians  were  in  dread  of  war,  the)-  knew  that  the\- could 
not  be  sustained  directly  b)-  the  Erench  ;  moreover,  the\-  were 
unwilling  to  leave  their  villages  at  Xorridgewock  and  (mi  the 
Penob  ;cot  to  make  a  home  in  the  woods.*  Accordingly,  the\- 
sent  back  two  of  their  number  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
behaved  rudely,  with  a  requc-^t  again  to  be  received.  The 
governor  declined  to  meet  them  until  they  had  abandoned 
their  pretensions  to  the  territory  belonging  to  the  English. 
These  terms  were  accepted  b\-  the  Indians,  and  they  asked 
that  the  h^nglish  colours  which  they  had  left  behind  should 
be  given  back  to  them.  Another  conference  was  held,  when 
there  was  no  dispute  about  boundaries,  and  the  Indians 
expressed  their  willingness,  that  the  English  should  settle 
where  other  settlers  had  before  been  ;  adding  that  they  desired 
to  live  in  peace  and  to  be  supplied  with  the  goods  they  required 
in  trade.     The  treaty  of  17 13  was  thus  renewed. 

Xevertiieless  the  settlers  were  again  disturbed,  and  the 
Indians  commenced  to  kill  their  cattle.  One  of  them  wrote 
to  Rasle,  asking  to  be  paid  for  the  cattle  killed,  and  telling 
him  that  unless  the  outrages  would  cease,  he  would  complain 
to  the  governor.  Rasle  made  a  show  of  assembling  the  tribe 
to  inquire  who  had  killed  the  cattle,  and  he  wrote  back  to 
the  settler,  "  Complain  as  thou  seest  fit  to  the  Governor.  He 
is  not  m\'  judge  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  As  for  the 
payment  for  thy  cattle,  thou  can'st  ask  it  of  him  who  told 

*  Hutchinson  H.,  p.  220. 
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thee  to  build  at  the  place."  Xothing  is  more  offensive  than 
to  use  the  second  person  in  French  :  tiitoycr.  It  was  in  this 
form  this  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  peace  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tions, and  no  one  more  persistently  urged  extreme  measures 
during  these  years  of  trouble.* 

In  October,  the  chiefs  attended  at  Quebec  by  Raslc's  in- 
structions. They  informed  dc  V'audreuil,  that  they  would  not 
all( ',  the  English  to  advance  as  they  had  hitherto  done  on 
their  river,  and  that  they  had  pulled  down  a  house  lately 
constructed.  De  Vaudreuil  never  failed  to  assure  the  Abe- 
nakis  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  no  way  affected  their 
lands,  which  still  belonged  to  them,  and  it  was  the\'  alone 
who  could  cede  thein.-f-  His  letters  establish  his  direct  inter- 
ference in  slopping  the  progress  of  English  settlement,  and 
his  callousness  to  the  miser)-  his  policy  entailed,  so  that 
Canada  inight  possess  territory  ceded  by  treaty,  and  to  which 
he  declared  the  French  advanced  no  claim. 

This  conduct  was  directly  authorised  by  F'rance.  De 
Vaudreuil  was  called  upon  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  English  in  the  territory.  Monev  was  given  for  churches 
to  be  built  at  the  Indian  villages,  and  Rasle  was  reported  to 
Versailles  as  j)re-eminent  in  encouraging  hostilit)'  of  feeling 
with  the  tribes.  :J: 

There  is  an  important  inniioirc  from  Charlevoix  addressed 
to  the  Uuke  of  Orleans  on  the  limits  of  Acadia,  written  with 
his  usual  abilitj".  !i.  states  the  case  clearly,  and  is  of  value, 
for  it  ma\'  be  considered  to  present  the  opinions  then  enter- 
tained at  Quebec.  He  describes  the  Abenakis  as  the  only 
Indians  hostile  to  the  English  and  to  the  Iroquois  ;  and  Char- 


!( 


*  "  Plains-toi  tant  que  tu  voudras  au  gouveineur,  ce  n'est  point  nioii  juge,  et 
il  n'a  lien  a  voir  sur  nioi.  Pour  le  payment  tie  tes  liesiiaux  tu  le  demanderas  i 
ceiui  qui  t'as  dit  de  te  halir  lii."  I )e  Vaudreuil,  who  records  the  fad,  adds: 
"Voila  une  reponse  vigoureuse."'  Rapport  de  M.  de  Vaudreuil  au  Lonseil. 
ijuebec,  31  October,  171S.     (^)ue.  Doc.,  III.,  p.  32. 

t  (^ue.  Doc,  III.,  p.  41. 

+  Quel)ec  Doc.  III.,  p.  43,  26  Oct.,  1720.  The  Minister  to  de  Vaudreuil  and 
Begon.  Numismatists  will  lie  interested  in  the  fact  that  it  was  stated  to  he  the 
intention  of  the  King  to  send  thirty-five  medals  for  distriljution  to  the  Indians. 
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levoix  points  out  that  unless  the  French  recognised  or  made  a 
semblance  of  recognising  their  rights  in  the  land  they  occu- 
pied, they  would  never  join  the  French  in  a  war  against  the 
English.  It  was  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  be 
retained  in  the  French  interest.  They  obtained  greater 
commercial  advantages  from  the  English,  and  half  of  the 
tribe  were  in  favour  of  making  peace.  Had  it  not  been  their 
religion  which  restrained  them,  they  would  have  long  joined 
the  enemies  of  the  French.  It  was  the  missionaries  only 
who  could  influence  them.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
war  ;  for  the  Enghsh  could  never  resi.st  the  Abenakis  when 
sustained  by  the  French.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
bound.irv  with  Massachusetts  should  at  once  be  established, 
within  which  the  English  should  be  kept.* 

The  reports  made  to  France  by  the  French  governors  were 
founded  upon  information  received  from  the  missionaries : 
their  statements  depended  on  what  they  heard  from  Indians, 
and  the  stories  lost  nothing  in  their  passage.  We  have  here  an 
explanation  of  the  almost  invariable  exaggeration  to  be  found 
in  the  narratives  of  the  French.  According  to  this  authority, 
it  was  from  the  English  that  the  Abenakis  learned,  that  by 
the  treat}'  of  Utrecht  their  country  had  been  ceded  by  the 
king  of  France,  who  thus  abandoned  them  after  fighting  the 
battles  of  Canada.  The  Indians  could  not  believe  the  fact, 
but  the  English  offered  to  shew  them  the  published  treaty. 
The  Abenakis  with  rage  turned  upon  their  missionaries  and 
asked  by  what  right  France  had  gi\en  away  their  country. 
The  missionaries  answered  by  the  falsehood  that  it  was  not 
included  in  the  treaty.-f* 


*  29  octol)te,  1720  IQue.  Doc,  HI.,  p.  79.]  According  to  'is  letters  to 
Madame  la  duchesse  de  les  Diguieres,  Charlevoix  arrived  at  Quebec  24  .September, 
1720:  his  memoir,  written  a  month  after  his  arrival,  shews  the  strong  feeling  at 
Quebec  on  the  subject  of  the  Al)enakis,  and  how  actively  the  attempt  was 
being  made  by  aid  of  the  missionaries,  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  nugatory.  Owing  to  the  few  weeks  Charlevoix  had  been  in  Canada,  ho 
could  only  have  written  from  the  information  furnished  him. 

+  "  Alors  les  Abenakis  s'emporterent  et  demanderent  de  quel  droit  le 
Fran9oi5  donnoit  un  pays  qui  ne  lui  appartenoit  pas  ?     Leur  emportement  eut 
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De  Vaudreuil  was  at  the  time  in  France,  and  in  communi- 
cating the  news  of  the  peace,  wrote  to  Canada  that  it  was 
intended  to  transfer  the  Abenakis  to  Cape  Breton.  Pere  de 
la  Chasse,  then  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  had  long 
been  connected  with  the  Acadian  missions.  When  called 
upon  to  carry  out  this  policy,  he  at  once  condemned  it  as 
uselessh-  irritating  to  the  Indians.  He  declared,  moreover, 
the}'  would  not  obey  it,  and  wouid  be  converted  by  it  into 
enemies;  they  were  friendly  to  the  French  on  the  one  ground 
of  religion.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  the  territory  of  the 
Abenakis.  and,  if  necessary,  even  go  to  war  to  maintain  them 
in  its  possession. 

The  policy  of  non-interference  was  accepted,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries became  the  instruments  of  carr\ing  it  out  ;  but  in 
spite  of  Rasle's  intrigues,  the  destruction  of  cattle  and  the 
.scarcely  concealed  priestly  encouragement  of  outrage,  English 
settlement  unceasingly  pushed  forward. 

After  some  years  of  fruitless  effort,  the  abler  chiefs  thought 
it  ad\  isable  to  learn  their  preci.se  position  with  France,  and 
accordingh-  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Quebec  to  make  known 
to  M.  de  \'audreuil  the  difficulties  they  e.xperienced,  and  to  ask 
him  who  called  himself  their  father,  and  whom  they  alw  ays 
considered  as  such,  if  he  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  case  of 
rupture  with  the  English,  as  in  similar  circumstances  they  had 
sustained  the  French  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  De  Vaudreuil 
replied  that  he  would  not  be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need. 
"  What  help  will  you  then  give  ? "  asked  the  deputation. 
"  My  children,"  answered  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  "  I  will  .send  you 
in  secret  *  tomahawks,  powder  and  shot."  "  Is  it  thus," 
replied  the  speaker,  "  that  a  father  aids  his  children  ?  And 
did  we  help  you  in  this  way?  When  a  father  sees  his 
children  at  war  with  an  enemy  stronger  than  they,  he  himself 
comes  forward  and  declares  to  the  enemy  that  it  is  with  him 

mcme  ete  plus  loin  si  les  missionnaires  ne  les  eussent  ap.iises  en  di.sant,  qu'on  les 
trompoit  pas  un  equivoque,  et  que  ieur  pays  n'entroit  point,  clans  ce  qui  ctoit  ct'dii 
aux  Anglois  par  le  Roy  de  France."     Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  51. 
*  'Sous  main." 
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they  have  to  deal."  "He  bien!  my  children,"  continued  M.  Ic 
GoUverneur,  "  I  will  prevail  upon  the  other  Indian  nations  to 
sustain  you."  The  deputies  laughed  at  him.  "  You  should 
know,"  they  said,  "  that  if  the  Indian  nations  could  so 
join  together  in  union,  it  would  be  to  cha.se  away  all  those 
who  arc  foreign  to  the  soil,  whoever  they  may  be."  De 
Vaudreuil,  surprised  at  the  reply,  promised,  rather  than 
abandon  them,  he  would  march  at  their  head  against  the 
common  enemy.* 

The  Indians  returned  home  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
they  had  received,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  discontent 
on  their  part.  Begon  thought  that  war  should  be  commenced 
against  the  English,  and  that  steps  to  lead  to  it  should  be 
deliberately  taken.  Charlevoix  could  only  see  dishonour  and 
a  wound  to  the  national  conscience  in  the  policy  of  the  French, 
unless  they  intended  fully  to  sustain  the  Abenakis.  Never- 
theless, it  was  the  policy  deliberately  followed  by  the  authori- 
ties in  Canada,  until  New  England,  by  a  show  of  strength, 
and  by  a  wise  policy  of  conciliation,  obtained  peace  which 
lasted  for  some  years.  The  argument  advanced  to  lead  the 
government  of  Versailles  to  further  these  views  was,  that 
the  rapid  progress  of  English  settlement  was  being  made, 
with  the  ulterior  design  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the 
loss   of  the  colony  would    follow.     From    Norridgcwock   to 

the  Saint  Lawrence,  as  a  bird  would  fly,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles. 

These  representations  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  continuance 
of  the  order  from  France,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  supplied 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  if  attacked  by  the  iMiglish 
"coiitre  raisoti"  whatever  the  words  maj'  mean,  they  were 
to  be  assisted.^- 

In  172 1  Toxus,  the  Norridgcwock  chief,  died,  and  in  spite 
of  Rasle's  efforts,  Ouikouiroumenit,  who  had  always  advocated 
peace,  was  chosen  in  his  place.     The  tribe   agreed   to  send 

*  "  Memoire   sur   les   liniites  de   I'Acadie   envoytj   a   Monseigneur    le    due  1 
d'Orleans  par  le  pere  Charlevoix,   Quebec,  le   29  octobre,  1720."     (Jue.  Doc, 
III.,  pp.  49-54. 

+  8  June,  1721.     Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  54. 
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of  Georgetown,  and  after  ZIT        "    ,"  '^"'''''''''  '«'l«"e"t 

G»<1  had  given  to  tl,e  India,        The,  '"'"  '  « -"""0',  uhich 
and  „,any  of  the  Canadian\h      7-       '"''  "'<•■  French  flag 
Sa.;nt  Franei,,  .ere  pr  .^     '  ed  tf  ^  T   "'^^'""'"^  - 
anddeCoisnil.     Al  hou-h  ,h  '      '  '' ''■■"'^hmen,  Hclleisle 

'he  speeial  .n.stigatio     :?'  ,  ''^";f ;-""-'-"  had  been  ,„ade  on 
tended  that  de  Croi^nil  h  ,d  ^"  "'™"''  '"^^eqnentlv  he  pre- 

-.,.  faithf ,  aeeo,,;;;  x^trpr '' "  "■"--- 
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made  that  the  hostages  at  Hostoii  should  be  set  at  Hbcrty.  The 
person  in  command,  his  name  is  not  given,  to  whom  the 
request  was  made,  answered  that  in  such  a  case  they  must  be 
rcphiccd  b\'  others,  to  assure  adherence  to  the  treaty.  The 
Indians  were  indignant,  and  called  upon  dc  la  Chassc  to  read 
their  answer,  which  was  their  own  not  that  of  the  priests.  De 
la  Chasse  read  the  paper  in  Latin,  and  two  of  the  chief's  in 
Abenaki.  It  was  received  by  le  sicur  I'cnhale.*  An  answer 
in  three  daj's  was  asked  for. 

Consequent  on  the.se  proceedings  Shute  .sent  back  one  of  the 
hostages,  with  a  rcpl)'  that  he  did  not  accept  the  letter  as 
written  b\-  the  tribe  but  bv  the  missionaries  ;  in  doing  so 
he  requcstetl  that  the  man  should  be  replaced.  Shute  imme- 
diately strengthened  the  garrisons  in  the  fort  :  he  had  not 
served  under  Marlborough  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  few  savages. 
Asde  Vaudreuil  expressed  himself,  it  was  evident  he  intended 
to  sustain  himself  by  force  of  arms.-'- 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Indians  had  been  induced  to 
take  this  extreme  proceeding  :  they  knew  how  disastrous  war 
in  the  end  must  prove  to  them,  whatever  success  they  might 
attain  in  carrying  off  prisoners  in  a  sudden  attack,  and  in 
killing  some  of  their  opponents.  But  the  ecclesiastics  were 
continually  exciting  them  to  enterprises  of  this  character, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  thc\'  would  succeed  in  driving  the 
English  west  of  the  Kennebec.  Under  such  influences  parties 
of  Indians  left  their  homes  on  expeditions,  with  the  determin- 
ation of  continuing  their  attacks.  But  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  force  of  New  l^igland,  and  they  saw  the 
strength  marshalled  against  them,  they  abandoned  the  atti- 
tude of  uncompromising  hostility.*  De  Vaudreuil  and  his 
advisers  were    ready  to   hurry  the   two  countries    into  war  : 

•  Penhallow. 

t  "  Mi'inoiie  sur  rentiepiise  que  les  An^lois  de  Haston  A.nt  sui  les  tenes  des 
Abenakis  sauvages  allies  de  France."     Que.  Doc.  III.,  |).  68. 

'^  Hutchinson  remarks,  II.,  p.  261,  thai  when  the  Indians  returned  home  they 
gave  the  priests  a  narrative  of  the  great  firuniess  they  had  shewn  in  refusing  to 
make  concessions,  and  to  this  fact  we  may  impute  the  erroneous  relation  of 
these  treaties  by  Charlevoix  and  others. 
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repeatedly  he  asked  for  authority  to  sustain  the  Indians  by 
force  ;  Ijut  he  received  only  such  quaUfied  instructions  as  to 
be  powerless. 

A  correspondence  took  place  in  1 72 1- 1 722  between  Shute 
and  de  N'audrcuil,  nominally  commenced  to  treat  for  the 
release  of  prisoners.  Shute  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  the 
e\ent  I  have  described  :  that  two  hundred  Indians  under  a 
French  \]iv^,  led  by  h^-cnch  officers,  had  entcrctl  an  Mnj^lish 
town.  He  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  Rasle  and  other 
priests  from  British  territory.  Not  having  in  March  received 
a  rcpl)-  to  his  letter  written  in  "September,  Shute,  enclosing  a 
cop\'  of  his  first  letter,  expressed  his  mortification  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hope  he  had  founded  on  de  Vaudreuil's 
justice.  Xot  only  the  hostilities  and  violence  of  the  Indians 
had  received  de  Vaudreuil's  t-fjjprobation,  but  the  tribes  had 
been  incited  by  him  .so  to  act.  Shute  accused  him  of  suppl\ing 
munitions  of  war,  and  officers  to  lead  the  Indians,  and  like- 
wise of  suggesting  the  replies  tcj  the  English  expostulations. 
This  high  tone  was  taken  by  Shute  from  the  knowledge  of  de 
Vaudreuil's  letters  and  instructions  which  had  come  into  his 
possession,  having  been  found  among  Rasle's  papeis  at  an 
attack  of  Xorridgewock.  Copies  of  these  compromising 
])apcrs  were  enclosed  by  Shute,  with  the  information  that  he 
was  sending  the  originals  to  Knghind.* 

De  \'audreuil  in  the  meantime  had  replied  to  Shute  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  but  his  letter  did  not  rcich  Boston  until 
April.  De  Vaudreuil  stated  that  all  the  prisoners  desirous  of 
leaving,  had  left  Canada,  those  who  remained  had  become 
Roman  catholics,  and  were  unwilling  to  return  to  New  I'^ng- 
land.  That  the  Abenakis  had  only  proceeded  to  a  territory 
which  was  their  own,  on  which  the  English  had  constructed  a 
fort  against  their  wishes  ;  and  had  been  present  in  numbers  to 
prevent  their  being  unjustly  treated.  What  the  Abenakis 
desired  was,  that  the  English  should  withdraw  from  their  land, 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  they  had  written  to  the  Massachusetts 
Governor,  who  had  failed  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  he  had 
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been  expected.  The  oiil)-  insult  to  tlie  New  Kii.L,fl;incl  _L;'ivcni- 
mcnt  was  the  form  in  which  they  stated  their  claim.  Do 
Vaudreuil  ignored  the  treaties  made  by  the  tribe  as  the  act  of 
unauthorized  men  amongst  tiiem.  The  clo.sc  of  his  letter  was 
characterized  by  insolence,  wliich  it  is  only  charitable  to  dc 
Vaudrouil's  memory  to  suppose  was  not  his  own  act.  He 
stated,  which  was  false,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  anger  of  the  Indians,  but  he  could  not  do  so  for  the  future. 
It  was  for  the  English  governor  himself  to  take  measures  to 
pacify  the  nation ;  for  if  the)'  commenced  war  dc  Vaudreuil  did 
not  see  how  the  English  would  extricate  themselves  from  it. 
The  next  war  would  be  mt)re  ailvantageous  to  the  Abenakis 
than  the  last  ;  moreover,  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
France,  and  he  would  not  see  them  ill-treated.  The  French- 
men who  were  present  were  private  people.  De  N'HUtlreuil 
denied  that  the  pere  Rasle  and  the  other  catholic  priests  w  ere 
on  British  territory.  lie  concluded  by  demanding  the  release 
of  dc  Saint  Castin,*  and  if  not  granted,  steps  would  be  taken 
to  enforce  it. 

This  gasconading  letter,  contrary  to  fact,  and  totally  at 
variance  with  the  fear  of  the  future  felt  by  the  authorities  at 
Quebec,  had  the  contrary  effect  the  writers  hoped  it  w  ould 
create.  It  was  written  within  four  j'cars  of  de  X'audreuil's 
death.  Me  was  then  scvcntj'-six  years  old,  shattered  in  health 
antl  mind,  and  Madame  de  Vaudreuil  was  his  adviser.+  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  letter  was  the  production  of  de  la 
Chasse  and  the  Jesuits  who  influenced  the  ch^tcnit.  Anything 
more  impolitic  cannot  well  be  conceived.  It  awoke  the 
strongest  indignation  in  Massachusetts,  and  owing  to  the 
exertions  made  consequent  upon  the  offensive  hostility  of  its 
tone,  the  whole  Indian  village  of  Norridgewock,  the  centre 
whence  came   the  expeditions  of  slaughter   and   desolation 

*  Tlie  ilealh  of  de  Saint  Castin,  wlio  had  been  appointed  supcrnumeiary 
lieutenant,  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  previously  to  June,  1721  ;  the 
member  of  the  family  alluded  to  must  have  been  a  younger  brother.     Hue.  Doc. 

III.,  p.  5S- 

+  AiUe  II.,  p.  517. 
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against  the  settlements  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  short  period 
afterwards  entirely  rooted  out  and  destroyed. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  siijncd  by  de  V'audrcuil,  Sluitc  sent 
the  translatioTi  of  the  order  sii^nied  by  the  rei;ent  for  the 
release  of  the  English  prisoners,  and  asserted  that  they  had 
not  libert)'  to  return,  and  that  much  art  was  used  to  dissuade 
them  from  so  doing.  What  de  Vaudreuil  called  an.  Indian 
village  had  been  an  English  town  fur  fifty  years,  which 
returned  a  member  to  the  asscmbi)-.  The  Indians  might 
disa\'()W  the  treat)',  by  which  the  land  seventy  years  ago  had 
been  ceded,  but  they  could  not  so  annul  it. 

Shutc  replieil  to  the  threat  of  an  Indian  war  with  a  dignity 
of  tone  the  opposite  to  the  fatuous  insolence  which  at  Quebec 
had  offciisiveh-  suggested  its  possibility.  He  thanked  de 
Vaudreuil  for  his  advice.  I  le  knew  its  hazards,  its  misfortunes, 
its  cost,  and  all  the  suffering  it  would  cause.  There  was  no 
desire  to  enter  upon  such  a  war.  But  if  forced  upon  him,  it 
was  his  intention  to  support  and  defend  the  inhabitants  in 
their  rights  against  any  insulting  attempt  of  the  Indian  ;  and 
with  GolI  s  blessing,  he  hoped  successfulh-  to  do  so.  He  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  sustain  the  garrisons  in  this  part  of 
the  province.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
Norridgcwock  Indians  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  he  could  not  understand  how  such 
could  be  the  case.  IVIany  of  them  had  even  placed  liicm- 
selves  under  l^ritish  protection.  AI.  Belleisle,  who  was  pres- 
ent, might  be  a  private  person;  but  it  was  not  the  case  with 
de  Croisnil.  Ik'forc  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  M.  de  Saint 
Castin  had  been  released  b\'  order  of  the  assembly,  after 
humble  submission  on  his  part;  and  he  had  made  a  statement 
in  writing  acknowledging  that  he  had  given  cause  to  be 
brought  to  Boston.  Shute  trusted  that  the  sermons  of  pere 
Raslc  had  made  the  savages  better  than  they  were  before  he 
came.  But  Xorridgewock  was  in  the  tcrritorv  of  king 
George,  and  b\-  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  province 
of  ]\Iassachusetts,  no  Jesuit  or  Roman  catholic  priest  was 
allowed  to  preach,  or  even  remain  in  the  kingdom.    He  would 
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be  ^lad  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Iiulians,  and  would  spare  no 
effort  to  do  so. 

In  his  answer,  dc  Vaudrcuil  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the 
^'cnuineiiess  of  his  intercepted  letters  ;  all  he  could  say  was 
that  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  obtained  was  dis- 
cjraceful*  lie  rei)eatcd  th.it  he  was  iiiuler  the  obi  illation  to 
support  the  Indians  when  uttiickcd  //id/ li />n>/>t>s.  His  letter 
was  fjenerally  a  repetition  of  his  previous  pretensions.  The 
perc  Raslc,  he  stated,  was  in  neutral  territory  unaffected  by 
the  laws  of  Great  Hritain,  and  must  not  be  ill-treated  in  his 
mission.  In  case  of  such  attempt,  he  should  make  reprisals  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  that  the  Indians  were 
independent  of  both  crowns. 

Those  who  were  at  Boston  and  read  ihe  correspondence, 
couUl  not  have  failed  to  see  that  de  Vaudrcuil  was  without 
the  power,  or  had  not  the  will  to  intervene  to  rectifx'  the 
difficulties  on  the  frontier.  The  corres[)ondcnce  was  sent  by 
de  V'autlreuil  to  the  coiiscil  dc  marine,  with  an  assurance 
on  his  part,  that  in  no  way  had  he  inciteil  the  Indians  to  act 
acjainst  the  h'nL^lish.f 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  feelinL,^  that  nothing  was  to 
be  e.\pected  from  Quebec  but  bad  faith  and  intriLjue,  that  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  themselves  deternn'ned  to  rectify 
the  difficulties  by  which  they  suffered.  It  was  from  this 
feelin^f  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1722  the  e\])edition 
to  XorridLi'L-wock  was  determined  upon.  It  consisted  of  three 
hundred  men.  The  Indians  were  to  be  called  upon  to  deliver 
up  the  priests  as  fomenters  of  rebellion,  and  to  [^ive  satisfac- 
tion for  the  damasjje  the\'  had  committed.  If  compliance  was 
refused,  the  principal  chiefs  were  to  be  seized,  and  with  Rasle 
carried  to  Boston.  The  party  proceeded  to  Norridgewock  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1722.  The  Indians  ami  the  priest  had 
fled,  but  Rasle's  letters  and  papers  were  taken  possession  of, 

*  "X'cms  lie  vous  expliciucz  ])as  .Monsieur,  sur  l,i  voie  jmr  l.iquelle  vous  avez  eu 
les  lettres  dont  vous  m'avez  envoye  les  copies  parceque  vous  reconnaissez  sans 
(loute  que  ceile  qui  a  seivi  u  vous  les  faire  avoir  est  tout  u  fait  odieuse."  Que. 
Doc,  III.,  p.  79. 

t  Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  89. 
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Dc  Valid icuil  reported  upon  the  event  with  affected  moder- 
ation,* in  no  ua)'  in  accord  with  the  active  interference  he 
had  carried  on  from  Canada  ;  his  attempt  was  to  justifj'  the 
presence  of  the  Canadian  Indians  in  tlie  territorj-.  Most  of 
the  Indians  were  away  hnntin^r  ;  Rasle  had  recciveil  notice  of 
the  proposed  attack,  and  Iiad  only  time  to  secure  the  church 
plate,  and  to  take  ni<,'ht  with  the  families  who  were  left 
behind.  In  the  May  followinjf  the  Abcnakis  for  reprisal  hail 
pillaged  .several  hou.ses,  and  had  taken  si.\ty-five  prisoners  ; 
men,  women,  and  children.  Si.xty  of  them  were  sent  back 
uninjured,  five  only  bein^  kept,  whom  they  declared  they 
would  return  when  their  hostaj^es  were  set  at  liberty.  A 
.second  expedition  had  been  undertaken,  when  several  houses 
were  burned,  cattle  killeil.  and  prisoners  taken.  The  lCny;lish 
had  likewise  surprised  a  i)arty  on  the  beach  and  attacked 
them  ;  they  killed  five  and  wounded  seven  Indians.  It  was 
under  this  provocation  that  the  .Abenakis  of  the  Kennebec 
had  appealed  to  the  meml)ers  of  their  tribe  at  Becancour  and 
Saint  I'^rancis,  and  also  to  the  llurons  cjf  Quebec.  Of  these 
several  tribes  one  hundred  and  si.xty  had  [)roceeded  to 
Xorridgewock. 

The  House  of  .Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Hoston,  trustinj^ 
in  the  tjood  effect  of  expostulation,  had  sent  an  accie:!ited 
atjent  to  Xorridi^ewock  to  obtain  e.\planations,  and  to  demand 
that- the  captives  should  be  set  at  liberty.  After  the  proroga- 
tion news  came  that  the  Indians  had  burned  lirunswick,  a 
villa^jje  between  Casco  Ba\-  and  the  Kennebec,  and  that 
Captain  Harman  had  attacked  some  Indians  and  killed  several, 
obtainint;  fifteen  of  their  <^uns.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1723,  the 
governor,  b}'  the  advice  of  his  council,  caused  a  declaration  of 
war  U)  be  published.  It  had  been  delayed  in  the  hope  that 
the  government  might  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  captives. 
When  the  hou.se  met,  .Shute  asked  for  powers  to  be  given 
to  the  council  to  carry  on  the  war  without  interference.  The 
house  in  an  address  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  provided  "  all  necessary  and  cheerful  assistance." 

•  (^ue.  Ooc,  III.,  p.  85. 
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Several  acts  of  Indian  hostility  were  committed.  Sixty  men 
in  twenty  canoes  entered  Merry  Meeting  Bay,  and  carried  off 
nine  families, but  without  injuring  them;  these  were  the  captures 
related  by  de  Vaudreuil.  An  attack  was  made  on  a  fishing 
vessel,  but  the  fishermen  were  armed  and  beat  off  their  assail- 
ants, killing  two  of  them.  A  boat  from  Nova  Scotia  putting 
into  Passamaquoddy  bay  was  attacked  ;  the  collector  of 
customs,  John  Adams,  son  of  one  of  the  council,  and  some 
passengers  going  on  shore,  were  seized  ;  those  on  -board  the 
vessel  cut  the  cable,  and  she  escaped.  Several  persons  were 
also  captured  near  the  fort  on  the  Saint  George  river. 

Arrowsick  was  attacked  on  the  i6th  of  September,  by 
between  four  and  five  hundred  Indians,  h'ortunatcl)-  they 
were  discovered  by  the  guard,  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  time  to  obtain  shelter  in  the  fortified 
building;  the  Indians  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  take  the  fort, 
but  they  killed  one  man.  They  were  able  to  destroy  fifty  head 
of  cattle,  for  the  garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  There 
had  been  but  forty  soldiers  under  Captain  Robert  Temple  and 
Captain  Penhallow.  During  the  night  Walton  and  Ilarman 
arrived  with  thirt}'  men.  An  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
away  the  Indians,  but,  owing  to  their  greater  number,  it 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  troops  retreated  to  the  fort :  on  the 
ensuing  night  the  Ii.dians  retired. 

The  constitutional  disputes  of  the  day  belong  to  the  history 
of  Massachusetfs.  They  turned  upon  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  control  the  operations  in  the  field.  The  precise  line 
which  can  be  drawn,  within  which  a  deliberative  bod)-  must 
confine  itself  in  arraigning  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  exer- 
cising its  functions,  in  governments  analagous  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  determined  by  a  parliamentary  majorit}-.  So 
long  as  a  ministry  is  sustained  in  its  policy  by  a  majority  in 
the  popular  assembly,  be  it  called  what  it  may,  it  continues  to 
perform  the  ministerial  duties  of  an  executive.  An  adverse 
vote  leads  to  its  resignation.  No  such  elastic  principle  was 
observed  in  the  old  colonies,  or  in  the  present  United  States. 
On  this  occasion   much  contention   arose  as  to  the  mode  in 
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which  the  war  shouUl  be  carried  on.  The  house  assumed 
authorit\-  to  determine  how  the  force  sliould  be  employed: 
the  go\ernor,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  sole  command 
of  the  mih'tia,  and  would  not  admit  interference  in  thedischart^^e 
of  this  duty.  The  house  took  no  notice  of  this  pretension,  and 
called  upon  him  to  dismiss  the  commander  of  the  force,  Major 
Moody  :  the  governor  met  their  demand  by  engaging  to  in- 
vestigate the  ground  of  their  complaint.  In  reply  to  this 
message,  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  abuses  said  to  be  prevalent  in  the  force.  After  some 
opposition  the  governor  consented  to  the  inquiry,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  report  should  be  made  to  him  :  but  the  house 
as.serted  the  right  of  directing  the  jjolicy  of  the  province, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  and  demanded 
that  its  instructions  should  be  obe\-ed,  independently  of  any 
orders  given  by  Shute.  When  Major  Walton  appeared  on  a 
summons  before  the  house  of  assembly  by  the  governor's 
direction  he  declined  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him. 
Walton  was  subsequently  brought  before  the  council,  when 
Shute  notified  the  house,  that  the  members  could  attend 
and  ask  such  questions  as  they  thought  proper,  and  that 
Walton's  journal  could  be  produced.  This  course  the  house 
did  not  find  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

The  Norridgewock  and  Penobscot  Indians  had  great  dis- 
inclination to  commence  the  war.  Raslc  had  difficulty  in 
inciting  them  to  hostilities,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
Abenakis  and  Hurons  .sent  b}-  dc  Vaudreuil,  they  would  have 
remained  comparatively  passive.  The  Canadian  Indians 
were  free  from  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  their  homes, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  tribes  on  the  Saint  John 
river,  l^ut  their  passions  were  now  awakened  ;  and  in  all 
directions  Indian  parties  were  on  the  alert  to  cut  off  settlers 
exposed  to  attack  antl  to  surprise  an\-  ill-defended  place. 

In  Jui>-,  1722,  a  large  body  of  these  Indians,  in  connection 
with  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  not  far  from  Can.so,  had 
obtained  possession  of  sixteen  fishing  \esscls  beU^nging  to 
Massachusetts.      Philipps,   wIkj    shortl\-    afterwards    arrived 
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there  on  his  way  to  ICngland,  011  hearing  of  these  outrages^ 
manned  two  sloops,  mostly  with  volunteers  taken  froin  the 
vessels  in  port,  which  were  being  laden  with  fish.  I  le  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  John  l'311iot,of  Boston,  and  John 
Robinson.  KUiot,  cruising  along  the  coast,  saw  .several  vessels 
in  a  bay,  which  he  entered  to  reconnoitre.  He  concealed  his 
men,  excepting  four  or  five  who  remained  on  deck.  On 
approaching  the  ves.sels,  he  perceived  that  they  were  manned 
by  Indians.  The  Indians  thought  it  was  another  prize  for 
them.  They  cried  out,  "  Strike,  you  l''nglish  dogs.  Come 
on  board,  you  are  all  prisoners."  Elliot  answered  that  he 
would  make  all  the  haste  he  could.  As  he  shewed  no  sign 
of  fear  or  hesitation,  the  Indians  became  suspicious,  and  cut 
their  cable.  But  Elliot  was  too  quick  for  them,  ami  boarded 
their  vessel.  The  Intlians  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Some  jumped  into  the  hold,  upon  which  Elliot 
threw  hand-grenades  among  them.  Afany,  in  consequence,, 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  taking  to  the  water  ;  but 
they  were  shot  from  the  deck,  and  five  only  reached  the  shore. 
Elliot  was  badly  wounded,  as  were  several  of  his  men  :  one 
was  killed.  Seven  vessels,  with  some  hundred  quintals  of 
fish  were  regaitied.  I'-Uiot  learned  that  man\'  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  sent  away  :  nine  had  been  killed  in  cold  blood. 
Robin.son  took  two  vessels  and  killed  several  of  the  tribe 
on  board  of  them.  l*"ive  vessels  had  hceii  moved  up  the  bay 
above  his  reach,  and  he  had  no  force  for  land  o[)erations.* 

The  Indians,  enraged  by  these  attacks,  determined  to  kill 
the  prisoners  who  had  not  been  re-cued,  about  twenty  in 
number,  when  Captain  Blin  arrivetl  in  a  sloop  as  they  were 
preparing  to  carry  out  their  pur[)ose.  lie  had  once  been  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  had  obtained  their  friendship  ; 
some  signals  had  been  agreed  on,  by  which  in  an\'  crisis  he 
should  make  himself  known.  On  his  displaying  the  signal 
on  this  occasion,  some  of  the  Indians  came  on  board,  and  their 
presence  led  to  negotiations  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners 
and  vessels. 


Hutchinson,  H.,  p.  295. 
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In  October  de  Vaudreuil  again  addressed  the  governor  at 
Boston.*  At  this  date  Shutc  had  left  for  England,  and 
Duminer  was  the  lieutenant-governor.  Shute's  position  in 
Massachusetts  had  become  intolerable.  The  house  of  assem- 
bl}'  opposed  him  in  every  measure  he  attempted  to  carr\-,  and 
in  place  of  voting  him  ;^58o  for  his  half-year's  income,  they 
would  only  pay  him  ;^i8o.  It  was  an  effort  to  make  the 
governor's  stipend  dependent  on  his  official  consent  to  the  acts 
voted  bj-  the  legislature.  The  majority  objected  to  an  address 
made  by  him  to  the  Iroquois  being  in  his  own  name,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  governors  of  the  other  provinces,  instead  of 
that  of  the  general  court.  They  attacked  in  every  possible 
form  his  prerogative  as  gov'ernor,  and  his  personal  position. 
The  conscc[uence  was  that  he  became  exceedingly  unpopular  : 
On  one  occasion  a  bullet  passed  through  his  rooms  not  fur 
from  his  person.  Accordingly  he  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  England,  that  he  might  there  discuss 
the  controverted  points.  Without  taking  formal  lea\c  he  went 
on  board  the  "  Sea  Horse,"  Captain  Darell,  lying  at  Nan- 
tucket, bound  for  Barbadoes.  But  the  wind  not  proving 
favourable  he  left  in  a  private  \essel,  the  "  Anne,"  on  the  ist 
of  January,  1723. 

De  X'audreuil's  letter  was .  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Abcnakis,  that  they  might  be  left  in  possession  of  their  lands, 
until  the  boundaries  were  established  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  treaty,  and  from  his  letter  to  the  minister.-f- 
it  is  evident  that  this  demand  was  made  owing  to  instruc- 
tions from  France.  He  repeated  his  old  arguments  in  their 
favour.  Dummer  replied  as  Shute  had  done,  that  the  Abenakis 
were  rebels  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  he  w  ould  bring 
them  to  reason,  and  it  was  o\\  ing  to  the  counsels  of  the  mis- 
sionaries that  they  had  revolted,  ami  it  was  the  French  who 
were  cx'citing  them  to  war.  He  Vaudreuil  had  himself 
complained  of  de  Ramesaj'  having  received  an  envo\-  from 
the  Iroquois  of  New  York,  who  had  visited  the  St.  Louis  and 

*  2  October,  1723.     Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  89. 

t  6  October,  1723.     Que.  Doc,  HI.,  p.  91. 
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Two  Mountain  Indians,  in  order  to  dissuade  them  from 
joinins;  the  Abcnakis,  and  he  had  asked  the  minister  to 
rcpro\c  de  Ramesa)'. 

De  Vaudreuil's  instructions  from  France*  were  that  he 
shouUl  not  actively  interfere  with  regard  to  the  Abenakis  :  he 
was  to  excite  their  jealousy.  The  same  policy  was  to  be 
practised  with  the  Iroquois ;  and  while  these  instructions 
were  continually  repeated,  reports  were  sent  to  France  of 
its  success. 

Massachusetts  on  her  side  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  activity.  In  1724  Colonel  Westbrook,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  in  small  vessels  and  whale  boats,  sailed 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Mount  Desert.  On  his  return  he 
ascended  the  Penobscot  thirty-two  miles  and  burned  the 
Indian  village  surrounded  with  pailisade.s.  There  were 
twcnt)'-threc  wigwams,  with  a  church  sixty  feet  long  by 
thirty  broad,  "decently  furnished,"  with  the  priest's  house. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  reach  Norridgewock,  but,  owing 
to  the  floods,  it  did  not  succeed.  Negotiations  were  also 
undertaken  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Si.x  Nations  of  New  York, 
but  without  effect. 

Parties  of  Indians  wandered  through  the  territory  to  ravage 
any  settlement  they  were  able  to  attack.  They  killed  and  took 
prisoners  eight  persons  at  Scarborough  and  Falmouth  ;  they 
killed  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick,  Wells,  Scar- 
borough, Saco,  Northfield,  Rutland,  Cochecto,  and  Arundel. 
The  attempt  on  Muscongues  on  tlic  Saint  George  failed,  owing 
to  the  resolute  conduct  of  Kennedy  in  charge  of  the  post. 
One  party  of  thirty  English  and  four  Indians  under  Captain 
Josiah  Winslow  was  attacked  b\"  a  hundred  Intlians.  They 
fought  desperately,  and  every  Englishman  was  killed.  The 
Indians  seized  a  .schooner  with  two  swivel  guns.     They  beat 


*  Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  101,  Decision  des  Ministres  sur  le  Rapport  du  Canada 
du  14  octohrc,  1723.  "  Ver.s.iilles  le  18  Janvier,  1724.  Les  Fran9ois  ne  doivent 
pas  parailie  entier  dans  cettc  giiene  ;  niais  ils  doivent  sous  mains  inspirer  aux 
auties  nations  d'aider  I'Abcnakis,  en  leur  faisant  connaitie  que  I'idee  de  I'Anglois 
est  de  se  reiulre  niiiitres  de  tour  le  continent." 
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off  two  small  vessels  sent  after  them.  After  taking  eleven 
vessels  with  forty-five  prisoners,  twenty-two  of  whom  they 
killed,  they  disappeared.  At  Dover  they  attacked  the  house 
of  John  Hanson,  and  made  his  wife,  maid  and  six  children 
prisoners.  Hanson  followed  them  to  Canada,  whither  they  had 
been  carried.  He  redeemed  his  wife,  three  of  his  children,  and 
the  maid.  Two  of  his  sons  had  been  killed.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  permitted  to 
see  and  to  converse  with  her  ;  but  the  Indians  would  not 
part  with  her,  and  .she  was  left  in  their  hands. 

Such  were  the  atrocities  encouraged  by  the  French  rulers 
in  Canada.  It  was  only  a  year  before  the  death  of  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  and  the  knot  of  Jesuits  at  Quebec  were  the  advisers 
of  his  wife. 

De  Vaudreuil  forwarded  reports  to  France  of  the  successes 
of  the  Abenakis;  it  was  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  his 
policy.  Towards  the  end  of  1724  he  relates  that  the  Saint 
John  Indians  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Micmacs,  and  had 
burned  five  or  six  houses  near  Port  Royal,  and  had  killed 
eight  or  ten  English,  making  as  many  prisoners.  They 
had  also  obliged  some  troops  to  retire.  They  had  intended 
to  attack  Canso,  but  too  many  vessels  were  present  for 
the  attack  to  be  made  :  it  had  accordingly  been  deferred. 
Eight  Indians  had  taken  a  bark,  after  having  killed  the  crew. 
The  Indians  of  the  village  of  Pannaoiiamsquc,  who  had  been 
passive  for  three  years,  led  on  b\'  the  Canadian  Abenakis,  sent 
by  de  Vaudreuil  in  spring,  had  killed  and  taken  one  hundred 
English  with  fourteen  vessels  laden  with  .salt.*  The  Indians 
of  Saint  Francis  and  Becancour,  with  some  Loups,  had  engaged 
in  the  war  since  1724.  They  had  been  joined  by  the  Hurons 
of  Lorette.  Several  Iroquois  of  the  Sault  and  Mountain  mis- 
sion had  taken  up  arms,  and  he  looked  forward  that  the  whole 

*  "  Ceux  (lu  villajTe  de  Pannaouamsr|uc  qui  tlepuis  trois  aiis  que  la  guerre  a 
commence,  n'avaient  encore  rien  fait,  excite  par  nos  Sauvages  domicilies  tie  St. 
Fr.in9ois  qu'il  y  envoya  au  printemps  ont  lue  et  pris  loo  Anglois  avec  14  barques 
chargces  de  sel  el  de  poisson.' 

De  Vaudreuil  au  Ministre.  (Quebec  le  25  octobre,  1724.  Que.  Doc,  III., 
p.  108. 
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population  of  the  villaj^e  would   espouse  the  quarrel  of  the 
Abcnakis. 

There  was  much  exaggeration  in  the  statements  of  de 
Vaudrcuil  as  to  the  results  which  his  policy  achieved  ;  none 
as  to  his  continual  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  commit 
constant  depredations. 

This  desultory  warfare  causing  in  each  case  great  individual 
suffering,  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  serious  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  The  Indian  mode  of  attack  was  to 
waylay  and  kill,  and  leave  the  victim  where  he  fell,  and  when 
possible  to  carry  away  prisoners.  Whatever  course  was 
followed,  it  was  determined  by  the  condition  of  being  the 
most  feasible,  and  giving  the  least  risk. 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  these  discouraging  attacks  that 
an  expedition  was  organized  against  Norridgcwock.*  In 
August,  1724,  a  force  left  Richmond  fort  on  the  Kennebec  to 
reach  Taconick  up  the  stream,  where  they  left  their  whale  boats 
in  a  temporarily  fortified  camp,  under  a  lieutenant  and  a  guard 
of  forty  men.  With  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  the 
column  started  for  Norridgcwock.  In  the  evening  two  women 
were  seen,  and  on  the  troops  firing  upon  them,  one  was  killed, 
the  daughter  of  chief  Bomazcen  ;  the  other,  his  wife,  they  took 
prisoner  ;  and  from  her  thc\-  obtained  some  information  of 
the  position  of  affairs  at  Norridgcwock. 

It  was  noon  of  the  12th  of  August  (O.S.)  when  the  column 

*  1  follow  Hutchinson's  account  of  llif;  expedition,  from  the  conviction  that  the 
nanative  is  honestly  given  by  him.  He  says,  H.  p.  31 1  :  "Not  satisfied  with 
the  journal  alone,  which  was  given  in  by  Captain  Harman,  I  took  from  Captain 
Moulton  as  minute  and  circumstantial  an  account  as  he  coidd  [;ive  of  this  affair." 
Charlevoix  };ives  an  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  event.  He  estimates  the  attacking 
force  at  one  thousand  men,  and  he  describes  those  remaining  in  the  village  as 
being  fifty  in  number.  Kasle  is  represented  as  drawing  attention  on  himself  to 
save  his  flock,  and  as  falling  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  had  erected,  seven 
Indians  who  had  endeavoured  to  protect  Rasle  with  their  own  bodies  being  killed 
by  his  side.  It  was  only  on  his  deatli  that  the  Indians  took  flight.  The  wigwams 
and  the  church  were  burned.  The  vessels  an<l  host  were  profaned.  The  body  of 
Rasle  is  described  as  shot  in  a  th<jusand  places,  his  scalp  laken,  and  his  skull 
broken  to  pieces  with  the  blows  of  hatchets  ;  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  mud  ; 
the  Ijones  of  his  legs  fractured,  and  all  his  members  mangled  in  a  hundred  different 
places,  and  that  he  was  buried  at  the  spot  where  the  altar  stood. 
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approached  the  place.  The  force  was  divided  ;  Harman,  with 
eitjhty  men,  went  round  by  some  fields  ;  Moulton  marched 
upon  the  village,  which  he  reached  at  three.  The  Indians  were 
in  their  wigwams.  The  I'Lnglish  forge  was  ordered  to  advance 
in  silence.  An  Indian  coming  out  of  a  wigwam  accidently 
looked  round,  and,  seeing  the  English,  gave  the  war  whoop. 
There  were  sixty  warriors  in  the  village,  and  thej-  formed  to 
resist  the  attack.  The  old  men,  women  and  children  fled  for 
their  lives.  Moulton  had  given  orders  to  his  men  to  keep 
steady,  and  on  no  account  to  fire  until  they  had  received  the 
discharge  from  the  Indians.  The  latter,  surprised  and  ex- 
cited, came  hastily  together,  fired  hurriedly,  and,  as  was 
foreseen,  without  effect.  The  English,  keeping  their  ranks, 
returned  the  voUej'  with  terrible  effect.  Those  of  the  Indians 
who  had  not  fallen,  fired  a  second  shot  and  made  for  the  river. 
Some  tried  to  ford  it,  some  to  swim  across,  some  took  to 
canoes  ;  but  not  fifty  of  the  whole  number  who  were  in  the 
village  gained  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  several  were 
shot  before  they  reached  the  woods. 

Those  of  the  force  who  had  followed  the  Indians  to  the 
river,  on  their  return  to  the  village  found  Rasle  in  his  house 
firing  upon  the  men  in  front  of  it.  Moulton  had  given  orders 
not  to  kill  Rasle,  and  that  he  was  to  be  taken  alive.  One  of 
the  men  being  wounded,  Jaques,  the  lieutenant,  forced  open 
the  door.  His  story  was,  that  as  he  was  entering  Rasle  was 
loading  his  gun,  and  would  neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  so 
Jaques  shot  him  dead.  Moulton  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion that  Rasle  had  been  killed.  He  allowed  that  Rasle  had 
given  some  answer  to  provoke  Jaques,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  of  the  character  Jaques  had  stated.* 

Mog,  a  chief,  having  from  his  wigwain  killed  a  Mohawk, 
the  brother  of  the  latter  in  rage  forced  open  the  door  and 
shot  him  dead.  Some  English  followed  him,  and  a  poor  squaw 
and  her  helpless  children  were  killed. 

•  llutcliinsun  states  that  Kasle  had  an  English  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
in  the  house  with  him,  who  had  been  taken  six  months  previously.  This  boy 
Rasle  shot  through  the  thigh  and  afterwards  stabbed  in  the  boily,  but  by  care  of 
the  surgeons  he  recovered.     This  statement  was  made  by  Harman  on  oath. 
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The  village  was  pliindcicd,  including  the  church  jilate  and 
ornaments.  I  larinan  did  not  come  up  unJl  night,  w  hen  he 
bivouacked  in  the  village,  throwing  out  a  guard  of  fort\-  men. 
Twenty-si.x  bodies  were  found,  independently  of  that  of  the 
Jesuit;  one  woman  and  three  children  were  prisoners.  Among 
those  who  fell  were  some  noted  Ciiiefs,  Homa/x-cn's,  Mog, 
Job  Carabcsett,  Wisscmcmet,  and  liomazcen's  son-in-law. 
The  village  of  wigwams  and  the  church  were  burned  by  the 
Mohawks.  Norridgcwock,  so  long  the  centre  of  active  in- 
trigue and  undisguised  enmity  to  New  Englaiu!,  ceased  to 
exist.  The  force  took  its  way  southward.  At  Taconick  they 
found  their  boats  with  the  guard  in  safety,  and  some  anxiety 
had  been  felt  regarding  them.  The  dead  had  been  scalped, 
and  the  scalps  were  carried  by  Harman  to  Boston.  There 
is  no  record  that  Rasle's  remains  escaped  this  pcnalt}'  which, 
with  Indians  in  the  field,  a  corpse  of  a  slain  enemy  had  to 
suffer.  The  probability  is  that  his  dead  body  in  no  way 
formed  an  exception  to  the  custom,  but  it  certainly  received 
no  indignit)'.  Harmati,  the  commanding  officer,  who  had  not 
been  present  in  the  fight,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  Moulton,  who  deserved  what  credit  was 
due,  obtained  no  reward. 

In  spite  of  Rasle's  persevering  hostility  to  New  England, 
and  his  never-ceasing  attempts  to  embroil  England  and  Erance 
in  war,  for  a  small  extent  o(  border  territory,  which  to-day  is 
but  imperfectly  settled,  he  demands  our  sympathy  from  the 
high  qualities  which  he  pos.sessed.  Had  he  been  placed  in  a 
wider  field  of  action,  where  his  energ)-  could  have  been  exer- 
cised, and  by  experience  and  contact  with  the  world  he  could 
have  learned  to  o\ercome  his  prejudices,  he  might  ha\e  been 
remembered  in  historj'  b\'  the  side  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  or 
Albcroni.  Great  powers  always  command  respect,  especially 
when  allied  with  those  less  brilliant  traits  of  character  which 
impress  us  by  their  phx'sical,  rather  than  by  their  moral  force. 
To  Rasle's  high  ability  he  added  unfaltering  ccjurage  and 
self-reliance  ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  in  disaccord  with  his 
character   that   he   refused   to   give  or   take  cpiarter.      In   his 
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young  years  he  had  been  an  earnest  student  of  poHte  Utera- 
ture  ;  at  the  Jesuits'  college  he  had  been  distinguished  b\'  great 
application.  lie  was  an  elegant  Latin  scholar.  Throughout 
his  life,  and  he  had  been  a  missicinary  for  man)'  years  living 
with  savages,  he  retained  these  tastes.  He  had  obtained  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Abenaki,  and  had  attempted  to  give  it 
some  grammatical  form.  He  hatl  taught  several  of  this 
pco[)le  to  read  and  write,  and  he  delighted  to  correspond  in 
their  own  language  with  them.  He  is  said  even  to  have 
written  Indian  poetrw  He  knew  the  Dutch  language  to 
speak  it  ;  l*-nglish  only  imperfectly.  He  had  a  hatred  of 
everything  Kngli.;h,  the  pcoj)le,  their  language,  tiicir  pro- 
testantism, their  mode  of  life,  and  accordingly  his  manners 
were  often  offensive.  There  was  no  deceit  on  his  part  in  hi.s 
enmity,  it  was  openly  expressed  ;  .and  Rasle  by  the  side  of  a 
ruffian  like  Ix  Loutrc  appears  a  saint. 

He  had  determined  that  I'Jiglish  settlement  should  never 
pass  a  certain  mill.  If  any  new  comers  went  bej-ond  this 
boundary  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  establish,  he  incited  the 
Indians  to  destroy  their  cattle,  and  to  molest  them  even  to 
death.  The  fact  is,  that  for  sixty  years  possession  of  this  land 
had  been  held  by  Massachusetts,  and  improvements  made 
upon  it.  The  flimsy  ground  of  argument  which  the  I-'rench 
saw  fit  to  advance,  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  Abenakis, 
and  every  iMiglish  settler  was  an  intruder,  could  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  continent.  The  territory  in  question 
had  been  obtained  by  treaty  and  purchase,  although  much  of 
what  was  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  was  claimed  by  con- 
quest, as  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  recording  the  death  of  Raslc,  de  Vaudrcuil  simply 
states  that  he  had  been  shot  dead,  and  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  village  had  lied  to  Canada, 
and  had  arrived  in  great  distress.*  De  Vaudreuil  asked  for 
2,000  livrcs  to  assist  them.  The  minister  directed  that  the  sum 
should  be  taken  from  the  4,000  livn's  granted  tf)  the  general 
hospital   of  Montreal  ;   an   arrangement  which    found    little 

•  (,)iie.  Doc,  III.,  p.   113. 
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sympathy  with  the  ecclesiastics,  for  in  tliat  city  the  interfeicnce 
of  the  Canadian  Abcnakis  did  not  find  favour. 

The  reverses  suffered  by  the  I^^rench  cause  at  Xorrid^^ewock 
had  for  a  time  a  paralyzing  effect.  Colonel  Westbrook  went 
from  the  Kennebec  to  Penobscot  without  meetiii^  an  enemy. 
l''orces  were  placed  in  the  fiekl  in  other  directions,  not  always 
with  success.  A  party  of  fourteen  leavinjf  Dunstable  in 
search  of  two  missin}^  men,  fell  into  an  ambush,  when  six  of 
them  were  killed  and  three  taken  jirisoners. 

In  order  to  excite  <i;eneral  activity  in  volunteering,  so  that 
the  war  mi^ht  be  brf)U<;ht  to  a  close,  Massachusetts  offered  a 
reward  of  i,ioo  for  every  Indian  scalp.  One  Leverett  organ- 
ized a  company  to  profit  by  the  proclamation.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  took  two,  on  another  ten  scalps,  liut  it  was  a  life  of 
danger,  and  was  to  bring  its  retribution.  With  thirty-three 
men,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  to  receive  the 
fire  of  eighty  .Abenakis.  Leverett  with  his  two  officers  fell 
dead  ;  eight  were  wounded,  of  whom  two  reappeared,  and 
eighteen  only  could  make  good  their  retreat.  A  reverse  which 
discouraged  the  effort  of  carrying  on  war  as  a  trade,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  death  of  Rasle  removed  the  great  impediment  to  peace; 
for  the  influence  uhich  his  personal  qualities  had  obtained, 
with  the  religious  sentiment  which  he  could  instil,  would  have 
made  negotiation  difficult.  The  mischief  of  Rasle's  efforts 
can  be  read  in  the  peace  which  followed  ;  and  his  inemory 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  massacres  which  led  to  the 
war,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  .shewn  by  the  Indians.  Had  he 
lived  to  influence  this  spirit,  he  would  have  still  urged  them  to 
fight  for  the  territory  which  Rasle  desired  to  possess  for  h^'ance. 

In  spite  of  these  complications,  there  were  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  were  attempting  to  carry  on  trade  with  Canada  ; 
and  provided  an  operation  was  profitable,  the  trader  of  the 
time  was  regardless  of  the  national  obligations  he  violated. 
On  the  20th  of  December  a  New  England  vessel  reached 
Rimouski.*     The  crew  was  from  Massachusetts,  with  a  Cana- 

•   182  miles  below  ()uebec. 
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diaii  pilot  named  Pierre  Grouarcl.  Tlie  articles  for  sale  were 
coiitral)aiui,  and  the  profit  on  thcni  was  larj^e.  The  vessel  and 
carj^o  were  seized,  the  pilot  arrested,  on  the  ^ronnd  that  trade 
was  a  pretence,  and  that  the  real  purpose  was  to  obtain 
soundin<^s  of  the  river.  There  was  no  evidence  a^'ainst  him 
of  an\' kind,  nevertheless  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
inteiulant  lk'<;on  ^'ave  instructions  to  prosecute  him*  I  cannot 
learn  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  pilot. 

In  1725  Dummcr,  the  lieutenant-t^overnor  of  Massachu- 
setts, sent  two  commissioners  to  Montreal,  Samuel  Dexter 
and  William  Dudle\'.  They  went  by  the  way  of  New  York, 
Alban\- and  Chambly,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  13th 
of  March. +  At  the  first  interview,  the  commissioners  asked 
that  the  prisoners  taken  bj-  the  Abenakis  then  in  Canada 
should  be  released  ;  on  the  second,  that  the  assistance  t^ivcn 
to  them  in  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  should  be  tliscon- 
tinued.  They  received  the  reply  that  the  Abenakis  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  kin^  of  !•" ranee  .  if  they  made 
war,  the  Ent^lish  had  only  themselves  to  blame,  as  they  had 
given  cause  for  its  necessit)-.  The  Abenakis  desired  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  own  country  ;  they  were  like- 
wise attached  to  their  religion,  and  looked  upon  the  governor 
of  France  as  their  father.  The  commissioners  .set  forth  that 
the  countr}'  had  been  ceded  to  them  b)'  treat)'.  De  Vau- 
dreuil  desired  to  introduce  tiie  Abenakis  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Canada  into  the  negotiations,  but  the  New  l^igland 
deputies  declared  tliat  the\'  had  no  authority  to  treat  with  them. 

Dc.xter  met  some  of  the  tribe  at  Montreal.  There  was 
alwax's  the  difficulty  with  the  .Abenakis,  that  when  subject  to 
I'^-ench  control,  they  acted  differentU"  to  the  occasions  when 
the\-  were  freed  from  this  influence.  De  Vaudreuil  arranged 
a  meeting,  but  the  English  declined  all  discussi(Mi,  their 
business  being  with  de  Vaudreuil.  The  Abenakis  ne\erthelcss 
set  forth  their  grievances  in  three  heads :  their  land  had  been 
taken  from  them  ;  prisoners  of  the  tribe  had  been  carried  to 

*  Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  116. 
+  Que.  Doc,  III.,  1).  117. 
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Boston  and  Port  Royal  ;  and  their  rclifrjon  had  been  attacked 
and  the  missionaries  killed.  They  claimed  all  the  territory 
cast  of  the  river  Saco,  and  demanded  that  the  I-'niflish  should 
retire  from  within  a  leaj^iie  of  Port  Royal.  "  W'h)-  not  claim 
Port  Royal  also  .'  "  asked  Diiille)-.  They  likewise  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  destruction  of  their  church  and  the  death 
of  Rasle.  The  ICn^lish  contented  themselves  with  promising 
to  report  what  they  had  heard. 

De  V'audreuil  received  instructions  to  contiiuie  his  pnjtcc- 
tion  to  the  Abenakis,*  anil  money  was  promiseil  for  the  pur- 
pose :  it  was  to  be  distributed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  j^nven  in 
their  name.  The  expenditure  was  to  be  kept  secret.  French 
officers  were  to  be  emploN'ed  in  carrying  out  the  policj',  to  be 
conducted  in  concert  with  the  superior  at  Quebec.  The 
[jrinciple  laid  ilown  in  all  its  plainness  was  to  foment  war  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  held  im|)ortant  that  tiic  Knglish 
should  not  obtain  possession  of  the  Abenaki  territory,  as 
Canada  would  be  e.xposed  to  the  danger  of  invasion  should 
the  iMiglisIi  become  established  there.  It  was  the  point  on 
which  de  Vaudreuil  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the 
French  Court,  a  fear  perfectly  unfounded,  by  representing  the 
consequence  involved  at  variance  with  its  true  character.  No 
such  risk  existed.  The  one  end  in  view  was  to  prexcnt 
English  occupation,  so  that  when  feasible,  the  countr\'  could 
be  taken  in  possession  by  the  h'rench,  when  there  would  have 
been  little  thought  of  Abenaki  rights. 

It  was  with  the  Penobscot  tribe  that  the  ilisposition  to  peace 
was  first  expressed.  In  the  winter  of  1724  an  Indian  hrtstage 
and  a  captive  were  permitted  on  parole  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  on  the  yth  of  February,  1725,  they  appeared  at  Fort 
Saint  George  with  two  of  the  principal  chiefs.  In  the  interval 
a  Captain  Heath,  knowing  nothing  of  these  conferences,  in  an 
expedition,  coming  upon  a  deserted  village  of  fifty  wigwams, 
burned  it.  All  feeling  of  confidence  was  thus  destroved,  and 
the  Indians  did  not  return.  In  June,  however,  having  under- 
stood that  peace  was  really  desired,  the  governor  appointed  Mr. 

*  15  .May,  1725.     Que.  Doc,  HI.,  p.  124. 
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John  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Jolin  Waiinvright  to  proceed  to  the 
Saint  George  to  reopen  negotiations.  A  truce  was  agreed 
upon  :  shortly  afterwards  foiu"  Indian  delegates  went  to 
li(jston  and  signed  a  treat}-  of  peace.  'I'lie  following  year  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  main-  of  the  council,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Hampshire  and  Paid  Mascarcnc, 
attended  at  Ca.sco  when  the  treaty  was  completed.* 

The  Indians  continued  in  a  pacific  temper  for  many  years. 
They  had  long  been  desirous  that  posts  of  tratle  should  be  estab- 
lishetl,  where  they  could  barter  furs  for  necessaries.  This 
arrangement  had  been  promised  by  Shute  at  the  treaty  of 
Arrowsick',  but  the  house  of  assembly  would  make  no  appro- 
priation for  the  outl.iy.  The  lieutenant-governor  Dummer 
now  renewed  the  engagement.  Storehouses  of  this  character 
were  erected  at  the  Saint  George,  Kennelx.'c  and  Saco, 
at  which  the  Indians  obtained  merchandise,  not  '\-  cheajier 
than  thc\-  could  obtain  it  from  the  h'rench,  but  als<  ti  >m  private 
traders.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made  unlawfui  ,.1  private 
parties  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  principle  of  selling 
goods  entailed  some  cost  on  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  gener- 
all\-  regarded  as  a  well-made  expenditure. 

When  the  peace  was  first  discussed,  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  proposed,  were  that  the  Indians  wcnild  receive  the  peace 
as  a  grace  ;  acknowledge  themselves  British  subjects  ;  and 
not  destroy  any  forts  constructed  by  the  English,  who  by  the 
treat}'  of  Utrecht  claimed  the  coast-line  from  Boston  to  Cape 
Breton  ;  and  that  they  should  cause  all  the  other  tribes  to 
join  in  the  peace,  including  those  in  Canada.  One  of  the 
Indians  brought  these  conditions  to  Quebec,  and  saw  de  \'au- 
dreuil  regarding  them.  He  told  the  messenger  that  the  war 
did  not  affect  the  French,  but  the  Abenakis  them.selvcs  ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  prevent  the  English  taking  possession  of 
their  lands.  He  was  surprised  that  the}-  would  listen  to  any 
terms  of  peace.  After  his  death  de  Longueuil  and  Begon 
wrote  that  the  Canadian  Abenakis  and  Hurons  had  refused  all 


*  The  peace  was  ratified  at  the  conference  held  at  Falmouth  in  Maine,  and 
was  fully  signed  and  concluded  on  the  ijtli  of  August,  1726  (N..S.) 
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offer  of  accominodatioii,  and  they  would  continue  to  harass 
the  En_<,rlish,  and  as  the  Abcnakis  were  good  Catholics,  they 
would  be  guiiled  by  their  missionaries. 

TI.e  missionary  Gaulin  at  this  time  had  counselled  the 
Micmacs  to  accept  peace. 

Dc  Beauharnois,  on  his  aj^pointment  to  the  government  in 
1726,  received  the  same  instructions  which  had  been  given  to 
his  predecessor  :  to  foment  discord  in  New  England.  The 
Indians  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  the  "  shameful 
peace  ;  "  they  were  to  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  war.* 
In  Canada  there  was  strong  hope  that  it  would  be  of  short 
duration.  The  letters  sent  to  France  indulged  in  prophecies 
of  seeing  it  soon  broken.  Tere  Du  Pare,  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  strong  in  the  hope  that  the  Abcnakis,  although 
apparently  desiring  peace,  would  soon  be  joined  by  the  other 
tribes,  and  with  them  march  against  the  iMiglish.  On  his  side 
he  received  instructions -f- to  exhort  his  clerical  brethren  to 
foment  war  against  the  h'nglish  to  the  greatest  extent  they 
were  able,  and  the  new  governor  dc  Beauharnois  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  Jesuits  his  protection  when  so  acting.  Pere 
d'Avaugour,  procurcur  of  the  Jesuits,  forwaided  a  nu'inoire 
from  the  pere  Aubry,  missionary  of  the  Canadian  settlement 
at  Saint  P'rancis,  stating  that  his  flock  alone  were  prepared 
to  sustain  the  war. 

The  duplicit}'  of  the  I'rench  authorities  revealed  in  con- 
temporarx-  documents  may  have  many  parallels  in  history, 
but  certainly  has  never  been  exceeded.  This  statement  is 
not  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  established  by  official  papers,  in 
which  the  purpose  is  deliberate!}-  avowed  of  encouraging  the 
devastation  of  northern  New  PLngland.  The  principal  in- 
struments in  these  outrages  were  the  Roman  catholic  priests. 


•  Que.  Doc,  III.,  p.  128. 

t  lo  Ministre  a  de  Moauharnois,  le  13  mai,  1726.  "J't^ciis  an  Pere  Du  Pare 
Supcrieur  <les  Missions  <le  lecominaiuler  a  ses  confreres  de  fomenter  le  plus  qu'ils 
pourront  la  guerre  coi;.  j  I'Anglais.  Je  vous  prie  ile  leur  accorder  toute  la 
protection  dont  lis  out  hesoin,  et  de  ne  laisser  cchapper  de  votre  pari  aucune 
occasion  jiour  exciter  ces  .Sauvr.ges  .i  ne  point  discontinuer  leurs  courses."  (^ue. 
Doc,  III.,  p.  133. 
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Tiierc  is  no  clisputin<^  the  fact.  The  necessity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  justified  on  the  ground,  that  the  possession  by  the 
I'^ngUsh  of  the  country,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Saint  Lawrence,  was  a  threat  against  Canada.  If 
the  r'rench  had  pretensions  which  thej'  could  sustain,  the 
remedy  would  have  lain  in  the  establishment  of  a  boundary 
line.  The  French  desired  to  draw  this  line  at  the  Kennebec, 
the  English  at  the  Saint  Crcix.  Wherever  the  boundary, 
the  northern  liinit  had  to  be  determined ;  and  it  could  have 
followed  the  summit  high  lands,  or  have  been  traced  by  an 
arbitrary  parallel  of  latitutlc.  But  France  desired  no  such 
termination  of  the  difference.  Both  the  parent  state  and  the 
colony  looked  forward  to  regaining  Acadia,  antl  it  was  their 
false  representations  to  the  Abenakis  which  incited  them  to 
warfare.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  the  country  wtuild  remain 
without  inhabitants,  so  that  at  a  convenient  season  the  h^ench 
could  advance  a  claim  to  it.* 

M.  Saint  Ovide  was  likewise  callctl  upon  to  continue  his 
influence  with  the  Indians  of  the  river  Saint  John  to  effect 
the  same  purpose. 

The  peace  was  looked  upon  with  great  disfavour  in  I'rance; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  Indians  would  be  led  b\'  the  mis- 
sionaries to  retain  their  attachment  to  the  creed  they  haci 
accepted,  with  the  obligation  of  fidelit)'  to  Canada.  Instruc- 
t'ums  were  sent  to  discourage  settlemeiit  above  Montreal,  on 
the  principle  that  as  the  colony  was  more  cxposcrl  to  attack 
from  the   territory  north   of  New  hjigland,  it  was   there  that 


*  While  de  Longueuil  correctly  reporteil  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  [Que. 
Hoc,  HI.,  p.  125,  31  Ocloher,  1725  ]  The  Missionary  l.auverjeat  wrote  [<)ue. 
Doc,  III.,  p.  135]  that  the  Ahenakis  had  been  deceived,  that  tlie  clauses  of  their 
Huhniissioii  ;  of  ackiiowledjjing  themselves  to  he  the  cause  of  the  war  for  the  last 
live  years  ;  of  the  renewal  of  former  treaties  ;  of  their  recognition  of  I'jiylisli  law  ; 
of  their  acceptance  of  a  lea.;ue  willi  the  lin^lish  ;  that  all  tiiese  clauses  had  been 
misrepresented  in  the  translation  made  to  them.  In  addition  lo  his  own  signa- 
ture, tliose  of  the  two  brothers  de  Castin,  and  of  one  Hortjne  de  lielisle,  their 
nephew,  engagetl  with  them  are  appended.  Many  who  could  not  write  added 
their  mark. 

The  falsity  of  this  statement  is,  however,  made  apparent  by  the  clear  report 
of  de  Longueuil  and  Hegon. 
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population    should    be    directed,   and    dc    Heauharnois    and 
Dupuy  were  called  upon  earnestly  to  adhere  to  this  policy.* 

A  promise  had  been  made  that  a  missionary  should  be  sent 
to  Norridgewock.  It  was  not,  however,  carried  out,  from  fear 
that  the  Abenakis  domiciled  in  Canada  would  return  to  the 
Kennebec  and  abandon  the  settlements  of  the  Saint  Francis 
and  Becancour.  The  Abenakis  made  five  journeys  to  Canada 
in  order  to  have  the  appointment  made.  Finally,  de  Heau- 
harnois sent  pcre  Sirenne,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
members  of  the  tribe  in  Canada  abandoned  their  villages,  he 
would  be  recalled.f 

Of  the  Abenakis  who  remained  on  the  Kennebec,  several 
received  commissions  from  the  Kngli.sh  at  Boston  ;  but  their 
relationship  with  the  French  was  maintained  by  aid  of  the 
missionaries.  Some  of  this  class  visited  Canada  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  return  their  commissions. 
One  only  in  1736,  brought  his  commission  to  de  Beauharnois. 
The  intention  was  formed  by  this  governor  of  sending  some 
Abenakis  to  France,  where  "  having  seen  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  the  king,"  their  lo)-alty  to  France  would  be 
confirmed.  The  proposition  was  not  favourably  entertained. 
It  was  again  made,  when  the  promise  was  given  it  would  be 
considered,  with  instructions  that  no  engagement  should  be 
entered  into  with  them  on  this  point,  without  further  orders. 

From  this  date  the  struggles  for  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory which  forms  part  of  the  state  of  Maine,  require  no  special 
chronicle.  In  the  first  war  with  France,  which  followed  these 
events,  French  effort  was  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Nova 
Scotia.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  Canada  was,  for  the  first  time,  seriously 
directed  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  to  the 
Canadian  lakes.  The  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  and 
possess  the  Ohio  followed,  with  the  determination  to  make 
the  Alleghanics  the  western  limit  of  British  American  power. 
In  the  war  which  raged  ♦^hroughout  the  territory,  the  policy  of 


*  Que.  Doc,  III.,  5).  140. 
t  lb.,  p.  153. 
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devastation  was  transferred  from  the  cast  to  the  west,  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cunning  and  strength  of 
the  merciless  xAbenaUis  were  again  enlisted  to  make  desolate 
some  of  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  then  commencing  to 
bloom  ill  all  the  beauty  of  civilization  and  culture  by  the 
labour  of  British  industry.  It  was  to  prove  the  last  effort 
of  this  barbarous  warfare,  foredoomed  to  end  in  failure  and 
defeat. 
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THE  REVEREND  JOHN  WILLIAMS  OF  DEERFIELD. 

The  narrative  of  the  Reverend  John  Williams  is  in  all  respects  wonhy  of  atten- 
tion. He  was  of  a  Norfolk  fiinily  ;  his  grandfather  came  from  Norwich,  and 
arrived  in  New  England  in  1638,  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous  family  of  Williams. 
He  himself  was  born  at  Roxhorough,  in  Massacliusetts,  in  i6(')4  ;  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  and  became  the  first  minister  of  Deert'ield  in 
1686.  He  must  have  possessed  great  force  of  character,  with  a  fair  share  of 
learning  ;  he  had  particularly  studied  divinity.  The  history  of  what  he  underwent 
during  his  captivity,  which  extended  over  nearly  three  years,  is  a  record  of  many 
parallel  cases.  Hut  his  spirit  rose  equal  to  the  trying  occasion  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march  he  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  his  wife.  She  was  very  weak,  for  she  had  but  shortly  before  been  confined. 
Williams  was  called  away  by  his  master,  and  he  never  saw  her  again.  The  following 
day  he  heard  tiiat  in  crossing  a  stream  her  strength  h.id  failed  her  ;  lier  Indian 
master,  finding  her  unable  to  continue  on  the  route,  killed  her  with  a  blow  of  his 
tomahawk.  The  tears  which  coursed  down  the  poor  husband's  cheeks  on  hearing 
of  this  murder  were  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him. 

After  four  days'  march  they  resteil.  It  was  on  a  .Sunday.  Williams  helil  a 
service.  The  Indians  who  looked  on  called  upon  them  to  sing  louder.  We  may 
well  conceive  that  the  psalms  were  not  sung  very  vigorously,  but  they  did  not 
interfere  with  the  worship.  Only  on  one  other  occasion  such  a  meeting  was  per- 
mitted. "When  we  arrived  in  New  France,"  Williams  remarks,  "we  were 
forbidden  praying  one  with  another,  or  joining  together  in  the  service  of  God." 
Many  of  the  captives  had  bibles,  psalm  books,  and  cateciiisnis.  .\fier  their 
arrival  in  Canaila  all  possible  endeavour  was  used  to  get  possession  of  these 
books.  "  .Some  say  the  liibles  were  demanded  by  the  French  priests,  and  never 
delivered  to  them,  to  tluir  great  grief  and  sorrow." 

Williams'  clothes,  which  were  good,  were  taken  from  him,  and  replaced  by 
worn-out  clothing  full  of  vermin,  which  added  to  his  misery.  One  grief  peculiarly 
affected  him.  The  burden  on  his  spirits  was  greater  than  the  burden  on  his  hack, 
when  lie  thought  that  his  wife's  corpse  lay  without  burial,  exposed  to  ije  devoured 
by  wild  animals  and  birds  of  prey.* 

The  march  was  continued  with  no  intermission  and  little  rot.  One  poor 
woman,  her  name  is  preserved,  Mary  Hrooks,  had  a  miscarriage  on  the  ice.  In 
her  pain  and  grief  she  asked  permission  to  see  Williams.  It  was  granted.  She 
was  too  weak  to  move,  and  knew  her  fate.  .She  was  not  afraiil  of  death.  "I 
can,"  she  said,  "through  the  grace  of  God  submit  to  His  will."  She  was  killed 
that  day. 

If  in  any  record  of  sorrow  and  affliction  we  are  to  look  for  the  healthy  sustenance 
of  the  protestant  faith,  we  may  find  it  in  the  unvarying  trust  in  providence,  which 
amid  his  afflictions  was  possessed  by  this  brave-hearted  man.  In  his  greatest  grief 
he  found  consolation.     He  tells  how  his  youngest  daughter,  aged  seven  years,  was 

•  The  neighbours  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  party  for  some  distance  from  the 
settlement,  and  brought  back  the  corpses  they  found,  including  that  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  which  they  reverently  interred. 
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"  carried  on  the  joiirtiey  and  looked  after  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  ;  his 
youngest  son  was  on  four  occasions  saved  from  being  kilietl  by  the  Indians,  when 
tired  of  the  labour  of  carrying;  him  ;  in  Montreal  a  "  French  gentleman  ledeemed 
him  from  the  savages  "  ;  the  whole  of  the  children  when  unable  to  travel  were  drawn 
on  sleighs.  The  elder  son,  Stephen,  then  eleven  years  old,  afterwards  a  clergy- 
man of  ability,  remained  eight  months  with  the  Indians  before  he  reached  Chambly. 
He  also  has  left  a  narrative  of  his  experience. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  Canadians  ami  Indians  after  such  assaults,  as  soon 
as  possible  to  scatter  into  small  parties.  The  prisoners  were  then  divided  and 
allotted  to  those  who  should  ])ossess  them.  They  advanced  to  any  attack  in  as 
large  a  body  as  they  could  gaiher  ;  the  danger  to  their  prey  lay  in  their  roaming 
al)out  until  they  found  a  spot  unguardeii,  and  of  strength  insufficient  to  resist  them, 
and  where  no  force  could  be  collected  of  sufficient  strength  in  time  to  oppose 
them.  In  a  few  hours  they  committed  their  depredations  and  fled,  carryinjr 
with  them  their  booty  and  what  prisoners  they  could  seize.  'Iheir  scalps 
could  be  hung  by  their  side.  They  were  content  with  a  trophy  from  the  crown  of 
the  head,  of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.* 

In  a  week's  time  the  party  subdivided  itself  into  these  smaller  numbers. 
Willi.Ams  was  separated  from  his  children.  The  last  day  that  the  Knglish  re- 
mained together  Williams  performed  service.  He  was  now  left  with  two  children 
belonging  to  his  neighbours  ;  one  of  whom,  a  child  of  four,  was  killed  by  the 
Inilian,  for  ''  he  could  not  carry  the  child  and  ihe  pack  too."  His  master,  how- 
ever, was  foitunate  in  killing  a  moose,  so  they  moved  to  the  spot  where  the  dead 
animal  was,  that  they  might  feed  upon  his  llesh.  While  here  the  Indi.m  made  a 
pair  of  snow-shoes  ;  and  thus  aided,  although  carrying  a  heavy  pack  on  the  first 
day, W'illiams  marched  twenty- five  miles. 

They  moved  rapidly  down  the  Ouinouski,  for  they  dreaded  a  thaw.  Williams 
expresses  surprise  that  he  could  accomplish  the  <listances  he  made.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  started  before  dayl)reak,  never  sat  down  or  sloi)ped  to  eat  the  frozen  meat 
he  carrieil  with  him,  and  travelled  until  dark.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  he 
was  stronger  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  estimates  that  he  made 
from  forly-tive  to  fifty  miles. 

At  Lake  Champlain  the  ice  was  rough,  and  walking  over  it  w.is  ]iainful  ;  but 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  came,  which  made  "it  soft  to  my  feet  ;  Wondeiful  favours  in 
the  mi<lst  ol  trying  affll'-tion,"  he  exclaims.  After  a  day's  journey  they  stopped  at 
the  lake,  feasting  on  two  or  three  wild  geese.  In  another  day  they  reache<l  the 
river  Richelieu.  Finding  it  partially  thawed,  they  made  a  canoe.  On  the  2Sih 
of  March,  at  noon,  they  reached  Chanrbly. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  ti'eated  Williams  kindly.  One  of  the  olficeis 
received  him  at  his  own  table,  and  undertook  to  represent  his  case  to  the  governor. 
That  night  the  poor  pastor  slept  on  a  feather  bed.  When  at  Cljambly  he  met  a 
young  man  and  a  girl  from  Deeilield,  from  whom  he  learned,  that  nio>t  of  the 
captives,  including  two  of  his  children,  had  already  arrive<l.  and  had  gone  on  to 


*  Scalping  did  not  cause  death  :  it  was  the  almost  invariable  accompanying 
blow  of  the  tomahawk  which  was  fatal.  Hutchinson  tells  us  that  many  have  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  the  whole  crown. 
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MonUfal.  The  route  was  continued  up  the  Kiclielieu  to  Sorel ;  they  were  joined 
on  their  way  hy  a  female  prisoner.  At  Sorel  a  French  woman,  who  herself  had 
been  a  captive,  received  them.  The  prisoners  calleil  forth  her  synipatiiy.  She 
placed  them  at  a  table  for  dinner,  with  a  tal)k'cloth  an^  napkins.  Giving  the 
Indians  something  to  eat,  she  told  them  to  sit  down  at  the  chimney  corner  :  they 
were  so  offended  that  ihey  left.  The  party  finally  arrived  at  the  Jesuit  mission  of 
Saint  Francis  ;  it  was  here  that  the  Acadian  Abenakis  had  been  cstal)li>hed.  To 
his  sorrow,  Williams  saw  several  white  children,  who  had  been  seized  in  Acadia, 
mixed  with  the  Indians,  brought  up  and  in  manners  identified  with  them,  in  fact 
reduceil  to  their  level  of  barbarism, 

The  Jesuits  invited  Williams  to  come  to  their  church  ;  he  answered  that  he 
would  say  lii^  ]>rayers  in  another  place,  upon  which  he  was  threatened  that  they 
would  compel  his  attendance.  It  ended  in  his  being  led  there  by  force.  Williams 
records  his  impressions,  which  are  not  in  favour  of  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

On  one  occasion  an  Indian  woman,  Ruth,  at  that  time  at  Saint  Francis,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  during  King  Philip's  war,  caniL'  to  visit  Williams.  She 
knew  English  well.     She  was  attended  by  an  linglish  girl  as  a  slave. 

The  latter  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  was  dressed  as  an  Indian,  and 
had  their  manners.  The  two  talked  with  Williams'  master  for  some  lime  in 
Indian,  when  the  Indian  ordered  Williams  to  cross  himself.  Williams  refused, 
although  the  order  was  several  times  repeated,  upon  which  Ruth  volunteered  to 
remind  Williams  that  the  scripiure  saith,  servants  obey  your  masters,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  comjily.  The  New  lingland  pastor  was  not  wanting  in  a  reply  to  this 
poor  casuist.  The  Indian,  however,  became  violent  as  Williams  would  not  kiss 
the  crucifix,  l)Ut  he  contented  himself  in  biting  Williams'  nail,  and  saying,  "  No 
good  minister,  no  love  God  !  as  bad  as  the  devil  I"  The  Jesuits  refused  permis- 
sion to  the  English  at  .Saint  Francis  to  meet  and  pray  together,  and  did  what 
was  possible  to  prevent  communication  between  them. 

The  French  ofticer  at  Chambly  kejjt  his  word,  and  submitted  Williams'  case  to 
M.  deVaudreuil,  and  the  governor  ordered  Williams  to  be  sent  to  Montreal.  On 
his  arrival  he  experienced  treatment  very  different,  to  that  which  he  had  under- 
gone at  the  Jesuits'  mission.  De  V^audreuil  gave  him  good  clothing  and  received 
him  at  his  own  table.  The  governor  arranged  that  he  should  meet  his 
children,  and  exerted  himself  to  obtain  their  freedom.  His  eldest  daughter  was 
redeemed,  and  having  suflered  from  her  cai)tivity,  she  was  placed  in  the  hospital 
and  carefully  tended.  A  Canadian  lady  ji.iid  the  money  to  redeem  another  of  his 
chililren.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Indian  returned  and  desired  to  obtain  the 
child  back,  offering  a  man  in  his  place,  who  would  be  more  useful,  for  he  was  a 
weaver.  The  offer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  was  refused.  The  attempt  to 
obtain  the  younger  daughter  failed.  The  governor  directed  an  ecclesiastic  in 
Montreal  to  use  his  influence  for  her  release.  Evidently  he  did  his  best,  and  wrote 
to  the  Jesuits  on  the  subject.  They  rejilied,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  child  to 
speak  to,  or  see  the  father.  De  \'audreuil,  however,  remembered  that  he  was 
governor-general,  and  personally  aLcoin])anied  Williams  to  where  the  child  was. 
There  was  an  interview  between  the  father  and  daughter,  then  seven  years  old,  which 
lasted  an  hour.  On  Williams  leaving  he  was  accompanied  to  his  canoe  by  a  Jesuit 
and  some  soldiers.     Some  of  the  wretched  captives  of  the  place  had  been  jier- 
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mitted hy  their  Indian  masters  to  come  down  to  the  river  in  the  hope  of  saying  a 
fe'w  words  to  their  pastor.  lUit  the  Jesuit  hurried  him  along,  anil  none  were 
permitted  to  come  near  him. 

The  governor-general  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  young  child, 
and  offered  one  hundred  "  pieces  of  eight,"  *  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  such  a  ])urpose 
in  those  ilays.  M.idame  dc  Vaudreuil  personally  intervened.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
jiose,  the  girl  remained  with  the  Jesuits  and  was  brought  up  a  savagi.'.  t 

The  most  rigourous  care  was  taken  to  jirevent  any  intercourse  between  Williams 
and  the  l'",nglish  captives.  He  w.as  not  permitted  to  pray  with  those  who  were  in 
the  same  house  with  him  ;  they  were  stopped  by  a  guard  at  his  door,  and  not 
allowed  to  speak  with  him.  I)e  V^uulreuii  allowed  him  to  leave  the  city  on 
parole  ;  he  never  did  so  without  being  followed  l)y  spies.  On  one  .Sunday,  more 
than  three  of  them  met,  and,  interchanged  greeting  ;  Williams  was  at  once  called 
to  account  by  a  Jesuit  as  having  spoken  something  relleciing  on  religion.  Williams 
appealed  to  de  Vaudreuil,  for  he  entertained  the  impression  that  the  governor 
was  opposed  to  what  was  taking  place,  and  that  much  hapiiened  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  Williams  early  learned  that  he  would  be  sent  home  so  soon  as  the 
privateer,  Captain  liaptistc,  then  held  at  lioston,  was  set  free,  and  ni>t  before  ;  and 
that  he  had  been  seized  to  obtain  the  privateer  captain's  liberty.  Williams  speaks 
of  him  as  Hattis. 

.Ml  this  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Latin.  Williams  knew  no  French  ; 
and  no  one  in  Canada  is  mentioned  as  speaking  l!lnglisii.  .M.adame  de  Vaudreuil 
appears  in  his  narrative  in  a  pleasing  light.  .\t  a  dinner  where  Wdliams  was 
present,  an  ()ftici.'r  who  spoke  Latin  acte<l  as  interpreter,  Madame  de  Waidreuil, 
on  hearing  of  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced  in  seeing  his  children,  herself 
went  with  him,  and  likewise  took  him  with  her  to  the  hospital  to  see  a  sick 
Decrfifld  woman. 

Williams  records  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Captain  Montiuug,  evidently 
de  Montigny,  against  Northampton,  anil  adds,  that  there  was  a  proposition  to 
send  seven  hundred  men,  two  hundred  of  whom  should  be   Krencli,  against  the 


*  The  silver  coin  then  in  circulation  in  British  America  ;  tlie  forerunner  of  the 
United  Slates  dollar.  It  was  a  rudely  ni.ade  irregular  circular  piece,  which  came 
from  the  Mexican  mines.  It  is  to  the  mint  marks  on  this  coin  that  theiu)tation  of 
the  United  .States  dollar  may  l)e  traced.  They  consisted  of  the  figure  of  8  between 
two  ])illars,  some  initials  and  a  date  with  specific  mint  marks.  When  contracts 
were  m.ade  for  payment  to  be  made  in  silver  it  was  set  forth  to  be  in  "pieces  of  S," 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  set  forth  by  the  sign  .S,,.  Tliere  were 
four  dilTerent  values,  pieces  of  r,  2,  4,  and  8.  The  original  United  States  dollar 
w.is  approximately  of  the  value  of  the  "  piece  of  eight.''  Xhe  piece  of  "one" 
being  the  e([uivalent  of  the  Vork  shilling.  In  those  days,  as  imperial  coinage 
only  was  permitted  in  the  colonies,  Hritish  .America  was  without  a  distinctive 
issue  of  money.  That  folly  with  many  otiiers  of  colonial  legislation  has  long 
passed  away. 

t  This  was  the  Eunice  Williams,  who,  bred  with  the  Indians,  became  one  of 
them,  and  married  a  christian  Iroquois.  Hutchinson  relates  that  he  saw  her  in 
Albany,  in  habits  and  manners  a  sipiaw. 
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Connecticut  settlements.  Finally,  Williams,  in  company  of  de  Ramesay,  went  to 
Quebec,  and  was  placed  with  one  of  the  council,  who  shewed  him  great  kindness. 

Between  the  Jesuits  and  Williams  there  was  jierpelual  religious  controversy. 
He  relates  modestly  and  sensibly  what  happened.  Williams  was  a  scholar  with 
niucii  varied  information,  and  a  controversialist.  One  can  read  in  his  hook  the 
arguments  which  were  used  on  both  sides.  Whilst  the  Jesuits  were  boasting  of 
the  s|)ccial  favours  which  their  church  reciiived,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  result 
of  the  war  would  establish  its  truth,  Wdliams  was  co  nforted  by  hearing  ol  the 
cajiture  of  "La  Seine,''*  with  Bishop  de  Saint  Vallier,  and  he  says  "twenty 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  carried  into  England  prisoners  of  war."  He  did  not  think 
that  the  event  was  in  accordance  with  the  theory  ex])ressed.  One  friend,  how- 
ever, he  found  in  (Quebec,  the  brother  of  the  Intendant,  whom  he  nientions  as 
M.  de  Beauville.  It  was  M.  de  Beauhainois,  who  was  very  courteous  to  all  the 
captives.  lie  lent  Williams  an  English  bible,  and  when  he  went  to  France, 
presented  it  to  him. 

The  Jesuits  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  including  Williams  in  their  fold. 
They  proposed  that  he  should  sl.ay  among  them  and  be  of  their  religion,  and  have 
a  great  and  honourable  pension  from  the  king  every  year,  and  his  children  given 
back  to  him. 

From  (Juebec,  Williams  was  sent  to  Chateau  Viche,  Chateau  Richer.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  the  ])riest  and  those  living  there.  .Several  ]iriests  came 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  old  controversy  was  coiitiinied.  Doctrinal  books  were 
jilaced  in  his  hands.  "  They  were  taken  from  me,"  Wdliams  says,  '-for  they  said 
that  I  made  ill  use  of  them,  they  having  many  of  them  boasted  of  their  unity  in 
doctrine  and  profession,  and  were  loath  I  should  shew  them  from  their  best 
approved  authors  .as  many  ditVerent  opinions  as  they  could  charge  against  us." 
The  iitit'  was  an  exception  to  all  this  fussy  persecution.  He  was  of  the  school  of 
which  we  have  many  yet  in  Canada,  high-bred,  cultured  gentlemen,  (irm  in  their 
own  c  nvictions,  which  they  do  not,  as  a  |)oint  of  duty,  inflict  by  lire  and  swonl 
on  those  not  entertaining  them.  He  left  Williams  to  himself;  and  looke<l  with 
abhorrence  on  sending  down  the  heathen  to  commit  ravages  against  the  I'^iiglish, 
saying  that  it  was  more  like  conimiiiing  murders  than  carrying  on  war.  It  was 
here  in  October,  that  Williams  had  the  sad  satisfiiction  of  learning  that  his  wife  had 
been  decently  buried. 

.Shortly  afterwards  Livingstone  and  Shelden  arrived  in  (^)uebec  t  with  letters 
from  1  )ur ley  regarding  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  On  this  occasion  five  only 
were  carried  bick,  among  them  Williams'  eldest  daughter.  His  son  Stephen 
was  at  this  lime  redeemed,  and  joined  him  almost  naked,  lie  had  been  very 
badly  treated.  On  one  occasion,  on  the  complaint  of  a  squaw,  one  of  the  Jesuits 
liad  souinliy  whipp#l  him.  In  .\ugust,  1705,  Dudley  and  Vetch  arrived,  upon 
which  W  illiams  was  sent  to  (Quebec  ;  but  he  was  soon  ordered  back  to  Chateau 
Richer,  owing  to  a  dispute  which  he  had  with  a  mendicant  friar,  an  Englishman 
sent  from  France  to  convert  the  English  in  C.mada,  who  considered  Williams 
might  interfere  with  his  success. 


*  Ante  Vol.  H.,  p.  421, 
t  .Ante  Vol.  II  ,  p.  425. 
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Williams  felt  it  to  Ijc  liis  duty  coiistaiuiy  to  write  to  his  Deerfielil  parishioncis. 
When  his  letters  contained  religious  exhurtations,  they  were  burned.  He  had 
liberty  to  write  to  his  children  about  indifTerent  things  ;  but  he  was  plainly  told 
that  if  he  entered  into  any  religious  instruction  his  letters  would  not  be  delivered. 
In  all  cases  (iithers  were  denied  connnunication  with  their  children.  One  trav- 
elled fifty  miles  to  see  his  son  ;  hearing  the  boy  was  in  the  woods,  he  follo\ve<l 
him  there.  I'nit  the  boy  did  not  dare  speak  with  him  without  his  master's  per- 
mission. When  the  latter  came,  leave  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  father 
had  no  letter  from  the  governor.  On  another  occasion  he  oiiiained  his  permis- 
sion. The  Jesuits  who  received  him  tolil  him  the  boy  was  al)sent,  which  Williams 
says  was  untrue. 

Williams  went  again  to  (Quebec  in  1706.  The  .September  was  unusually  coM. 
lie  feareil  that  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather  the  report  of  the  cai)tives  gaining 
their  freedom  would  prove  untrue.*  lie  also  heard  that  if,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brouglit,  IJa]>tiste  was  absent,  he  .shouUl  be  confined  In  irons. 

At  length  he  was  cheered   by  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to 

eiid)ark.      .She  sailed  from  (Jiiebec  the  25111  of  Octoiier,  but  owing  to  a  storm  had 

to  return.      She  ag.iin  started,  and  reached  Boston  on  the  24ih  of  November,  1706. 

The    vessel   contained  fifty-seven   captives,   two   of  whom    were    members    of 

Williams'  family. 

Thus  of  tile  one  hundred  and  six  prisoners  cnrrietl  from  I>eerfield  : 
57  returned  to  lioston  in  1706. 
7  previously  left. 

5  died  during  their  stay  in  Canada. 
19  were  killed  ilurin:^  the  journey. 
4  (about)  died  from  starvation. 
14  (about)  remained  in  Canada. 

106  Total. 

At  Boston  the  captives  were  received  with  all  fondness  and  charity. 

Williams  returned  to  Deerfield,  rejoined  by  all  his  children  except  Eunice,  who 
became  a  squaw,  and  married  a  Caughnawaga  Indian.  Williams  married  again,  a 
connection  of  his  first  wife.  He  died  on  the  I2tli  of  June,  1729,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  having  been  for  nearly  forty-four  years  the  pastor  of  Deerfield. 

*  Williams  records  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  .March,  which  made  the 
houses  tremble,  and  was  felt  for  leagues  around.  The  assumption  that  Canada  is 
lievoiid  seism. itic  infiuences  is  not  borne  out  by  fact. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  (IctcriTiination  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  in  their 
relation  to  the  upper  waters,  \vliicl\  had  been  reached  from 
Canada  by  the  rivers  Wisconsin  ami  Illinois,  in  a  few  years 
assumed  a  hi^dier  character  than  a  ^'eo^raphical  discovery. 
It  obtained  importance  from  the  political  consequences  which 
were  foreseen  to  be  attainable.  By  colonizing  the  lower 
country,  and  continuinif  settlement  northw.iul  to  the  Illinois, 
the  I^ij^Iish  colonies  mij^ht  be  restrained  within  fixed  limits, 
and  the  western  developmL-nt  of  New  York,  Virj^inia  and 
Carolina  be  made  impossible.  There  never  was  so  fair  an 
opportunity  for  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  That  failure 
and  discomfiture  took  the  place  of  success  and  prosperity, 
ma\'  be  attributed  in  a  ^neat  tlei^ree  to  that  act  of  bii40Lr\'  and 
foil)',  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes.  France  failed  to 
form  on  the  southern  Mississippi  a  pnn'ince  stronj^  in  popula- 
tion, and  with  enerjjy  capable  of  expansion,  from  the  want  of 
men  to  send  there. 

llad  Louis  XIV.  i^overned  France  in  a  statesmanlike 
spirit,  and  not  raised  to  power  the  Delilah  he  lifted  from 
obscurity,  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  to  cast  the  bli.ijht  of  her 
intluence  over  the  kingdom;  had  the  toleration  t^rantcd  to  the 
protestants  by  Henr\-  IV.  been  continued  ;  and  an  effort  been 
made  to  direct  emij^ration  from  this  population  to  Louisiana  ; 
had  this  policy  been  foUowetl,  e\eryone  must  recoL;iiise  how 
powerful  France  mii^ht  have  become  in  America.  I''ift\'  thou- 
sand luiLi^ucnots,  driven  from  I'rance  alone,  found  a  home  in 
F2n<^land.  Had  half  that  number  appeared  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  what  formidable 
strentrth  the\'  would  have  given  to  French  rule.  These  I''renrh 
colonies  would  have  been  unassailable  on  the  side  of  the 
English.     In   a   few   years   their  strength   would   have  given 
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them  the  power  to  be  ajTgressivc.  What,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  history  of  this  continent,  west  of  the  AIlcj,dianies, 
might  have  been,  cannot  be  surniisecl.  As  events  shaped 
themsches,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  led  to  the  attempt  to  seize  the  valle\-  of  the  Ohio. 
From  this  poMcy  sprang  the  events  which  ch'ifted  into  war,  and 
estaLashed  the  pre-eminence  of  the  British  race  and  language 
on  the  northern  American  continent. 

On  the  return  of  d'Iberville  from  Hudson's  Bay  in  1697,  he 
urged  on  the  attention  of  de  Pouchartrain  the  necessity  of 
taking  steps  to  establisli  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi.  Modern 
writers  have  stated  that  the  first  settlers  of  Louisiana  and 
Te^as  were  French  Canadians.  There  is  no  foundaticjn  lor 
the  statement.  Except  some  coinrnrs  dc  bois,  who,  in  i/OO, 
discreditably  left  the  Canadian  territory  with  the  furs  belong- 
ing to  the  Montreal  traders,  in  the  sense  that  the  furs  had 
been  obtained  by  the  money  and  supplies  furnished  from  that 
cit\',  there  was  no  emigration  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  In 
this  instance,  the  flight  of  these  men  with  the  property  not 
belonging  to  them,  called  forth  the  strongly  expressed  repro- 
bation of  de  Callicres,  and  was  a  ground  of  complaint  from 
him  to  Versailles  that  d'Iberville  received  them.*  That  any 
French  Canadians  reached  Texas  at  this  date,  is  out  of  the 
pale  of  probability. 

The  first  attempt  to  direct  population  to  the  Mississi[)pi  was 
placing  two  thirt)'-gun  frigates  at  Rochefort,  "  Ic  Fran^ais  " 
and  "  la  Recommee,"  under  the  command  of  d'Iberville  and 
de  Surgeres.  Two  smaller  craft  accompanied  these  vessels, 
containing  two  hundred  emigrants,  among  them  some  women 
and  children.  A  large  proportion  of  the  marine  regiment 
which  formed  the  regular  force,  consisted  of  Canadians.  In 
the  w  ar  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  several  Canadians 
had  joined  the  regiment  on  service  in  Canada  ;  and,  after  the 
peace,  they  returned  with  their  regiment  to  I*"rance.  Such  as 
these  were  in  this  expedition.*f- 

*  Ante  Vol.  II..  p.  395. 

t  "  la  plus  grande  panic  de  iius  soldats  raieiil  Canadicns  do  natiop."     Peni- 
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The  ships  left  France  on  the  17th  of  October,  1698,  to  arrive 
at  San  Domingo  in  December,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Chateaumorancl  in  a  50  gun  ship,  who  took  command  of  the 
expedition.  After  remaining  eleven  days  in  communication 
with  the  governor  Ducasse,  the  expedition  sailed  to  I'ensacola 
Bay,  wlicre  it  arrived  in  January,  1699.  Pensircola  had  lately 
been  settled  by  some  Spaniards  from  Vera  Crux.  Application 
was  made  to  obtain  wood  and  water.  The  commandant 
replied  that  the  ships  could  serve  themselves  in  this  respect  ; 
personally  he  had  received  instructions  to  admit  no  foreign 
vessel  in  port.  He,  however,  furnished  a  pilot  to  conduct 
the  vessels  into  the  bay,  so  they  could  obtain  shelter  if  bad 
weather  were  experienced.  Subsequently  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor requested  the  vessels  to  seek  another  harbour. 

The  ships  reached  the  Chandelcur  islands.  As  the  sound- 
iligs  established  that  they  could  make  their  way  through  the 
intervening  channel,  the  emigrants  were  landed  on  the  main 
shore  and  huts  were  built.  The  Indians  were  of  the  Biloxi 
tribe,  and  were  friendly  ;  it  was  the  name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  settlement.  Several  of  the  Bayagoula  tribe  also  visited 
the  ships  and  shewed  themselves  equalb-wcll  disposed. 

So  soon  as  the  newcomers  were  established  in  what  comfort 
could  be  obtained,  d' Iberville,  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
brother,  de  Bienville,  then  in  his  nineteenth  j-ear,  prepared  to 
follow  out  one  of  the  main  duties  entrusted  to  him  :  the 
establishment  of  the  position  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  rccollet  priest  with  the  expedition  was  Anastase  Douay, 


cauU,  p.  567.  "  Relation  ou  .-\nnalle  vcritahle  dc  ce  qui  s'est  passe  (I.tiis  le  pays 
de  la  Loui^iane  "  ['699-1721.]  .MS.  I'ai,.  Li!).,  2iul  .Series  XI.,  pp-  5So  747. 
Penicault  was  a  native  of  La  Koclielle.  When  eijjhteen  years  old  he  entered  as  a 
carpenter  on  l)oard  the  vessel  of  ConUede  .Suryeres,  and  left  !•' ranee  in  d'Uierville's 
expetlition.  His  iiistory  was  written  on  his  return  to  France  in  1721  ;  he  was 
then  suffering  froai  threatened  loss  of  si{;ht.  He  left  his  wife  and  slaves  behind 
him  in  Louisiana,  with  the  intention  of  retumini;;  his  object  in  visitin;,'  France 
being  to  obtain  some  relief  to  his  malady,  and  he  hoped  to  receive  a  pension  from 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse.  He  states  that  his  work  was  written  at  the  date  of 
the  events  he  describes:  "  Cette  relation  que  je  donne  an  public  je  I'ay  ecrit 
chaque  attnee  pendant  le  temps  que  je  demeurai  a.  la  Louisiane  en  quality  de 
charpeiUier  pour  la  construction  des  vaisseaux  de  roi." 
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in  whose  mind  the  great  river  could  only  suggest  the  most 
mclanchcily  associations.  It  was  with  this  recollct  that  the 
unfortunate  de  La  Salle  exchanged  almost  the  last  words  he 
uttered,*  and  who  by  his  local  knowledge  it  was  thought 
would  prove  useful  on  this  occasion.  The  party  started  in  two 
boats  known  as  "  Biscayennes,"  with  forty-eight  men,  and 
provisions  for  twenty  days.  The  Indians  met  by  d' Iberville 
had  spoken  of  the  river,  under  the  name  of  Malbouchia.  The 
Spaniards  called  the  entrance  the  "  Palisade."  On  reaching 
the  spot  d'Ibcrvillc  discovered  the  explanation  of  the  nomen- 
clature. The  river's  mouth  was  bristling  with  the  trees  which 
the  current  incessantly  carried  down.  Having  found  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  river,  he  returned  and  reported  his  discovery 
to  Chateaumorand,  who  had  followed  him  with  reefed  sails  ; 
upon  which  the  50  gun  ship  returned  to  San  Domingo. 

As  d' Iberville  ascended  the  river,  he  was  struck  bj-  the 
difference  of  the  character  of  its  banks  with  the  dcscri[)tion 
given  b_\'  Hennepin  :  he  also  felt  how  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  narrative  of  Tonti.  He  so  wrote  to  the  minis- 
ter, antl  Charlevoix  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  letter.  .After 
ten  days'  ascent  be  arrived  at  the  tribe  of  the  Hayagoulas. 
He  was  received  by  th.e  chief  and  conducted  to  the  temple, 
which  had  the  mark  of  civilization  of  being  adorned  with  the 
figures  of  several  animals  painted  in  red  and  black.  Higher 
up  the  river  he  reached  the  Oumas.  Hitherto  d'Iberville  had 
been  in  doubt,  if  he  was  actual!}-  on  the  Mississippi  ;  there 
was  so  much  at  variance  with  the  published  description  of  the 
river.  This  feeling,  however,  disappeared  when  a  livre  de 
pricrcs  was  placed  in  his  hand  ;  it  ';>jntained  the  name  of  one 
of  de  La  Salle's  companions.  He  likewise  received  from  a 
chief  the  letter  written  by  Tonti  on  the  20th  of  April,  1685, 
from  Quinipissas,  addressed  to  "  M.  de  la  Salle,  gouverneur 
de  la  Louisiane."  The  remarkable  fact  that  this  letter  had 
been  kept  in  safety  for   fourteen   years -f  satisfied  d'Iberville 

♦  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  156. 

+  Ante  Vol.  II.,  j).  160.  Ch.nrlevdix  II.,  p.  259,  gives  the  first  sentences  of 
this  letter:  "  I)u  Vili.ni^e  iles  (Quinipissas  ce  vintieme  d'.\vril,  1685.  Monsieur, 
ayant  trouve  les  pote.iux  oil  vous  .iviez  arljoie  les  amies  du  Roy,  renverses  par 
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that  he  was  indeed  on  the  waters  of  the  river  of  which  so 
much  had  been  heard. 

D'Iberville,  assured  of  his  discovery,  returned  to  the  fort 
which  had  been  constructed  at  Biloxi.  Placing  de  Sauvole 
in  command,  with  de  liicnville  as  a  Heutcnant,  he  sailed  for 
France  with  the  frigates,  leaving  the  small  vessels  for  the  use 
of  the  colonists. 

Shortly  afterwards  de  Bienville,  accompanied  by  a  Baya- 
goula  guide,  reached  Lake  I'onchartrain,*  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  t/ibe  of  Colapissas.  On  seeing  de  Bienville  they 
assumed  a  hf^stile  attitude.  The  guide  learned  that  two  hun- 
dred of  the  tribe  of  C'hickasaws,  headed  by  two  white  men, 
had  shortly  before  attacked  their  village  and  carried  away 
some  prisoners,  and  the  Colapissas  supposed  that  the  white 
men  they  now  looked  ujjon  were  of  the  same  race.  The 
guide,  as  he  was  bid,  explained  that  de  Bienville  and  his 
followers  were  h^-ench,  the  enemies  of  the  white  men  who  had 
attacked  them,  the  English  from  the  sea  coast  ;  it  may  be 
assumed,  traders  from  South  Carolina.  De  Bienville  was  well 
received,   indeed    he  experienced   fricntllincss    from     all    the 


les  Hois  (le  .Marc'e,  j'eii  ai  fait  planter  uii  autre  en  ile(,;i.  environ  a  sept  lieues  de  la 
Mer  oil  j'ai  laisse  line  l.etlre  dans  uii  arl>re  a  cote.  .  .  .  Toutes  les  Xations 
ni'ont  chante  le  Calumet  ;  ce  sont  des  (Jens  qui  vous  craignent  extri'iiieinent, 
depuis  que  vous  avez  defait  ce  Villajje.  Je  finis  en  vous  disant  que  ce  ni'est  uii 
grand  ch.igiin  (jue  nous  nous  en  retournions  avec  le  inalheur  de  ne  vous  avoir  i>as 
trouve  apres  deux  Canots  out  cotoyc  du  colli  du  Mexique  trente  lieues,  et  du  Cot^ 
de  la  Floiide  vingt  cin(|,  &c  " 

*  I'enicault,  wlio  was  of  the  party,  alludes  to  tlie  shells  whicli  to  this  day  are 
found  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Ponchartniiii,  p.  573.  "  .Son  fiiiboueliure  a  rentree 
du  lac  .1  un  quart  de  lieu  de  la  large  de  la  droile  a  la  gauche  ;  les  deux  cotes  de 
cette  entree  sont  garnies  de  coquilles  en  si  giande  ([uanlite  qu'elles  en  forment  des 
elevations,  ce  qui  hiy  fait  donner  le  noni  de  la  pointe  aux  co(iuilles.''  In  modern 
times  they  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Lyell  alhules  to  the  road,  from  lake 
I'onchartrain  to  New  Orleans,  as  made  of  "gnathodon  shells,  procured  from  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a  mound  of  tjiem  a  mile  long,  15  yards  high, 
and  20  to  60  yards  wide."  The  writer  visited  the  spot  in  1857,  and  in  a  work 
published  the  following  year  gave  a  description  of  the  road  :  '"'I'lie  superstructure 
is  composed  of  shells  which  lie  in  myriads  on  the  beach  of  the  lake,  and  placed  on 
the  road  bed,  they  are  crushed  into  solidity  by  a  heavy  roller.  Nothing  can  be 
smoother  and  better  than  this  road,  and  hence  it  is  the  scene  of  the  prowess  of 
many  a  fast  trotting  horse.     The  shell  is  the  GnalhoUon  Ciinealus." 
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Indian  tribes.  From  Lake  Ponchartrain  he  proceeded  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Hiloxi. 

An  exploration  was  afterwards  made  by  him  to  the  cast  of 
Biloxi,  as  far  as  Mobile  liay.  De  liienvillc  found  a  large 
quantity  of  pheasants,  wild  geese,  wild  duclc  and  teal.  He 
visited  the  island  now  known  as  lie  Dauphin,  near  Mobile, 
and  from  the  number  of  bones  piled  up  according  to  the 
Indian  ceremony,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  He  Massacre. 

In  1700  d' Iberville  returned  to  Louisiana,  arriving  early  in 
January.  Having  determined  to  form  a  settlement  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  de  Bienville  and  fifty  men  he  ascended  the 
river  from  its  mouth  to  select  a  spot  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  inundation.  The  place  chosen  was  about  fift)--four  miles 
from  the  .sea.  The  fort  was  commenced  at  the  end  of 
January.  D'Ibcrville  continued  the  ascent  of  the  river,  and 
was  successful  in  making  peace  between  the  two  tribes  of 
Bayagoula  and  Oumas.  He  reached  the  land  of  the  Natchez, 
where  the  Jesuit,  Saint  Come  had  founded  a  mission.  This 
tribe  believed  in  the  divinity  of  the  sun.  During  the  stay  of 
d'Iberville  the  temple  was  struck  by  lightning  and  set  on  fire. 
The  one  conclusion  was  that  the  misfortune  had  arisen  from 
the  wrath  of  the  god,  and  the  priests  called  upon  the  squaws 
by  sacrifice  to  appease  the  divinity.  The  propitiation  to  be 
offered  was  that  of  their  infant  children.  Several  poor 
children  were  strangled  and  thrown  to  the  flames  before  the 
French  could  intervene  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the 
atrocity.* 

From  Natchez  d'Iberville  returned  to  Biloxi.  The  reports 
which  he  there  heard  were  unfavourable  to  the  location.  The 
soil  was  bad,  and  the  coast  could  only  be  approached  with 
difficulty.  The  central  position  was  the  one  favourable  feature, 
being  between  the  Spanish  colony  of  Pensacola  in  Florida 

*  Some  writers  limit  the  number  to  four.  P.inicault,  who  was  present,  and 
describes  the  scene,  says  that  seventeen  were  so  sacrificed.  "  M.  d'llyberville  eut 
horreur  d'un  si  cruel  spectacle,  et  il  commanda  d'arreter  ce  s])ectaclealTreux,  et  de 
leur  arracher  ces  petits  innocents,  ce  qui  n'  empecha  pas  nialgre  tons  nos  efforts 
qu'ils  n'y  en  jettassent  dix-sept,  et  si  nous  ne  I'eussions  pas  empeches  ilsen  eussent 
jett'^  plus  lie  deux  cents  au  bout  de  trois  jours,"  p.  593. 
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and  the  Mississippi,  When  there,  he  was  visited  by  some 
courcurs  de  bois,  who  had  left  the  lUinois  with  furs,  which 
they  bartered  with  him  :  they  were  the  men  to  whcm  allusion 
has  previously  been  made.*  Charlevoix  states  that  Tonti, 
accomixuiicd  by  two  Canadians,  also  arrived.  He  had  heard 
that  the  I""rench  were  established  on  the  Mississippi,  and  he 
descended  the  river  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

De  Bienville  with  de  Saint  Den\s,  and  twenty-five  men, 
were  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  new  fort  on  the  Mississippi. 
In  their  descent,  at  the  spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  Kn^iish  turn,"  de  Bienville  came  upon  an  English  ship  of 
fifteen  guns,  which  had  anchored  owing  to  an  unfavourable 
wind.  The  vessel  was  commanded  by  a  Captain  Bar,  who 
informed  de  Bienville  that  he  had  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
a  consort  of  the  same  force.  The  vessels  had  been  sent  b)'  one 
Daniel  Coxc,  of  New  Jersey,  the  then  holder  of  the  grant  in 
1G27  of  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  Bar  explained  that 
his  business  was  to  sound  the  approaches  of  the  .Mississippi, 
and  to  return  with  .some  vessels  bearing  emigrants,  and 
found  an  I'Lnglish  colony.  Bar  was  uncertain  if  the  stream  he 
was  in  was  the  Mississip[M,  and  he  asked  de  Bienville  if  such 
was  the  case.  De  l^ienville  replied  "certainly  not,"  that  that 
stream  was  further  to  the  west,  that  the  river  was  a  dependency 
of  Canada,  a-.id  was  held  in  the  jjossession  of  the  I'^ench,  who 
had  a  tort  and  .some  settlers  higher  up.  Bar  accordingly 
sailed  back  to  his  consort  at  the  river's  mouth.  It  was  from 
this  event,  that  the  spot  obtained  the  name  which  it  retains. 

When  de  Bienville  was  on  board  this  vessel,  a  French 
protestant  engineer  named  .Secon  spoke  to  de  Bienville 
regarding  the  French  protestants  settled  in  Carolina.  Secon 
gave  de  Bienville  a  iiu'iNoirv,  with  what  authority  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  in  which  he  sets  forth  that  there  were  finir 
hundred  French  protestant  families  in  Carolina,  and  that  they 
were  desirous  of  living  under  the  French  government  of 
Louisiana,  on  condition  that  they  could  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science.    The   manorial  was  forwarded   to  de  I'onchartrain, 

*  Ante  Vo'.  II.,  p.  395. 
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who  replied  that  the  king;  had  not  suppressed  protestantism 
in  F'rancc,  for  the  protcstants  who  had  left  the  kingdom  to 
form  a  rcpubh'c  in  America. 

From  what  d'Iberviiie  had  seen  of  the  country  of  the 
Natchez,  he  felt  a  stron<r  conviction  that  it  was  the  place 
above  all  others  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  ; 
accordingly,  he  chose  a  site  for  settlement,  and  traced  out  a 
fort,  which  he  named  fort  Rosalie,  after  Madame  de  l*on- 
chartrain.  On  his  arrival  at  Hiloxi,  he  sailed  for  France  ta 
obtain  reinforcements  and  additional  emigrants. 

An  early  report  of  d'Iberviiie  to  his  government  sets 
forth  that  in  the  opinion  of  men  the  most  experienced  in  the 
commerce  with  America,  trade  should  be  unfettered  in  the 
new  province,  and  open  to  all  Frenchmen.  Unfortunately, 
exaggerated  reports  had  been  sj^read  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  unbounded 
riches  ajjpcaled  to  the  individual  cupidity  of  those  directing 
public  affairs.  Inexhaustible  mines  were  supposed  to  e.xist 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  that  copper  had  been 
easily  obtained  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  held  that  large 
returns  would  be  gained  by  trained  labour.  The  pearl  fish- 
eries were  looked  u[)on  as  promising  the  richest  harvest.  It 
was  believed  that  much  of  the  fur  of  the  buffalo  could  be 
woven  into  cloth  of  the  finest  tissue  and  of  the  greatest  value. 
With  incentives  to  limit  the  number  who  would  profit  b}-  this 
wealth,  no  project  of  free  trade  could  obtain  support.  One 
by  one,  these  hopes  of  wealth  were  doomed  to  di,sappoint- 
ment  ;  but  they  were  not  entirely  without  result,  for  the}-  led 
to  the  exi)loration  of  the  rivers  b\'  which  it  was  believed  that 
the  mines  could  be  reached.  The  Red  River,  the  Arkansas,, 
and  the  Missouri  were  examined  towards  their  sources,  and 
the  geography  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  some  extent  became 
known. 

No  long  time  was  to  pass,  before  the  influences  proceeding 
from  the  English  Atlantic  provinces  were  to  be  felt  in  the 
French  colony,  owing  to  the  old  enmity  and  opposing  interests 
coming    into   collision.     Carolina   had    been    established    for 
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upwards  of  half  a  cciiturj'.  Indeed,  the  southern  sea  board 
had  early  attracted  Eiij^h'sh  colonization,  although  little  was 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  settlement  for  some  years  after 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  Ralcit^h  under  Ralph  in  15S5.  In 
1629  Charles  I.  <ravc  a  t,n-ant  of  the  territory,  under  the  name 
of  Carolina.  The  population  increased  but  slowly.  In  1653 
North  Carolina  became  the  home  of  several  Virginians,  and  in 
the  following  year  .some  immigrants  arrived  from  Barbadoes. 
In  1663  Charles  1 1,  gave  a  charter  to  a  company,  of  which  the 
leading  members  were  the  duke  of  Albcrmarlc,  the  carl  of 
Clarendon,  and  lord  Ashlc\-.  The  greater  interest  attaches 
to  this  effort  of  colonization,  that  John  Locke  was  called  upon 
to  draw  up  the  constitution  for  the  new  province.  In  1731 
the  charter  was  abandoned  to  the  crown  ;  at  that  date  the 
population  amounted  to  150,000  whites  with  50,000  negro 
slaves. 

The  attempt,  to  colonize  the  river  Saint  John  in  hlorida 
by  a  h^-ench  huguenot  colony,  under  Jean  Ribault  and 
Laudonniere,  with  its  destruction  b\'  Menendez,  furnishes  a 
painful  narrative  in  the  chronicles  of  the  si.xtcenth  century. 
Menendez  was  a  fit  instrument  of  the  brutal  bigot,  Philip  II. 
of  .Spain.  On  his  conquest  of  the  settlement,  he  put  the 
protestants  to  the  sword,  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics. 
The  outrage  was  followed  b\-  a  terrible  retribution,  at  least, 
with  regard  to  the  instruments  of  the  bloodshed.  The  ven- 
geance of  de  Gorgues  five  years  later  on  the  Spanish  garrison 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  in  detail.  Tlie  forts  were 
taken.  Every  Spaniard  was  killed  or  hanged.  Menendez 
was  not  of  the  number.  lie  lived  to  die  in  his  bed  at  .Santan- 
der,  in  Spain. 

It  is  not  until  a  centurj-  later  that  we  have  an\-  authentic 
accounts  of  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina.  In  1670  Sa\-lc 
landed  at  Beaufort  on  the  Ashley  river,  and  this  expedition 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  Cliarleston  in  1680.  Several 
of  the  French  huguenots,  when  driven  from  France,  sought  a 
home  in  the  Carolinas.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  systematic 
emigration   of  the    French   exiles   from    England    under  the 
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auspices  of  the  government.  The  movement  was  a  sponta- 
neous one  on  their  part,  in  .search  of  a  spot  where  they  could 
obtain  freedom  of  conscience.  Several  left  Holland,  about 
one  thousand  in  number,  having  obtained  a  frigate,  so  if 
attacked  thej'  could  defend  themselves ;  and  if  reduced  to 
desperation  by  the  prospect  f)f  being  made  prisoners,  they 
formed  the  determination  to  blow  U[)  the  ship.  Arms  were 
obtained  at  Utrecht.  A  ves.sel  of  fifty  tons  was  chartered  in 
England,  and  many  went  from  Amstertlam  to  London  to  join 
such  of  their  co-religionists  as  had  resolved  to  embark  for 
America.  In  l6(S7  six  hundred  left  England  for  South 
Carolina,  where  three  colonies  were  founded  :  Orange  Quar- 
ter, on  the  Cooper  river,  Santee,  and  Charleston.  There 
were  also  settlements  of  Irish,  Swiss  and  Germans. 

The  struggle  for  .sovereignty  between  the  French  and 
English  thus  extended  to  the  south  of  the  continent,  and 
fears  were  expressed  in  Louisiana  that  some  attempt  from 
South  Carolina  would  be  made  on  the  young  colony.  No 
land  expedition  could  have  been  considered  feasible  ;  but  it 
was  probably  a  convenient  argument  to  urge  with  the  French 
court  to  obtain  sujjport.  The  strong  naval  force  of  d' Iber- 
ville is  a  proof  that  the  danger  was  considered  to  lie  from  the 
ocean,  and  rather  from  Spain  than  from  the  English  colonies. 
Indeed,  a  Si)anish  ves.sel  visited  the  fort  with  the  intention  of 
driving  away  the  French.  But  the  force  present  suggested 
the  impossibility  of  success.  The  captain  accordingh'  con- 
tented himself  with  a  written  protest  against  French  occupa- 
tion, as  the  territory  was  a  part  of  the  government  of  Mexico. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition in  Louisiana,  and  little  had  been  done  towards  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  necessary  provisions  had 
been  obtained  at  San  Domingo.  Fresh  meat  was  procured  by 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  main  expectation  of  those  present 
was  that  wealth  would  be  gained  by  the  discovery  of  mines. 
Juchereau  de  Saint  Uen\'s  penetrated  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Red  river,  and  returned  with  but  limited  information. 
Le    Sueur    ascended   the    Mississippi   to    the    falls    of   Saint 
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Anthoiiy,  and  followed  Saint  I'etcr's  river  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  On  atteinptinj^  to  ascend  a  river  called  by  him 
the  river  Verte,  he  was  stoppetl  by  the  ice.  He,  therefore, 
built  a  fort,  which,  in  honour  of  a  rcceiver-<^eneral,  one  of  his 
patrons,  he  called  "  l-'ort  Thuiller."  At  the  time  he  believed 
he  had  discovered  a  valuable  mine.  Leaving  some  men  in 
charge,  he  descended  the  Mi.ssissippi.  The  attitude  of  the 
Sioux,  who  looked  with  disfavour  on  its  establishment, 
eventually  became  threatening,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned 
in  1704,  the  party  arriving  at  Mobile  in  March. 

The  result  of  the  non-cultivation  of  the  land  caused  famine 
and  distress.  Disease  also  worked  its  ravages  among  the 
colonist.s.  Many  died,  so  that  the  numbers  were  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  fift}'.  Among  those  who  fell  victims,  was 
the  commander  of  the  fort  de  Sauvole,  who  died  at  Hiloxi  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  1701. 

In  this  emergency  food  was  obtained  from  Vera  Crux.  In 
the  spring  d'Iberville  again  ai)peared  with  reinforcements  and 
provisions.  He  placed  de  Bienville  in  command  at  Biloxi, 
and  de  lioisbriant  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Mississippi  fort 
with  twcntv  men.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  with  rcgartl  to  the 
establishment  at  Biloxi  had  greatlj-  increased.  The  ill-health 
and  suffering  of  tho.se  resident  there  had  attractetl  greater 
attention  by  the  death  of  de  Sauvole.  A  change  of  location 
was  resolved  upon.  The  more  favourable  situation  of  Mobile, 
and  belief  in  the  greater  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  more  fruit- 
lul  soil,  with  which  de  Bienville  in  his  exploration  had  become 
impressed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  fort  in  1701,  and 
the  government  for  the  time  was  transferred  to  it.  The  site 
selected  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  proximately  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  city  of  Mobile  now  stands. 

Towards  the  end  of  1701  d'Iberville  sailed  for  P'rance,  and 
returned  to  Louisiana  the  following  spring.  His  health,  how- 
ever, was  broken  ;  at  the  end  of  the  \'ear  he  left  the  colony 
never  to  return  to  it.  His  last  act  was  the  establishment  of 
Mobile.  He  partially  recovered  his  health,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  made  a  voyage  to   the  West    Indies; 
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but  his  constitution  was  shattered.     lie  tlied  in    I'rance  on 
the  (;th  of  July,  1706,  in  his  si.xty-tliird  year. 

When  the  declaration  of  war  in  1702  became  known,  Moore, 
the  t^rovernor  ofSouth  Carolina,  proposed  an  expedition  against 
Florida  ;  accordingly  the  attack  of  Saint  Augustin  was 
determined  ujion. 

The  Spaniards  of  I'ensacola  hearing  of  these  threatened 
hostilities,  appealed  for  aid  to  de  Hienville,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  messenger  arrived  on  a  similar  mission  from  Saint 
Augustin.  I)e  Hienville  offered  the  governor  of  i'ensacola 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  to  the  ilefeiice  of  .Saint  Augustin  lie 
despatched  one  hundred  men  of  his  force. 

TheChickasaw  Indians, who  were  on  the  side  of  theCarolinas, 
.sent  men  of  their  tribe  to  the  Mississippi  Indians,  to  ask  them 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  The)-  induced  the  Coroas  to  attack 
the  French.  The  latter  killed  a  i)riest  named  Foiicault  and 
two  l""renchmen.  Two  priests,  fathers  Davion  and  Limogc, 
were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reach  Mobile. 

The  attack  on  Saint  Augustin  failed,  and  the  Carolina 
troops  returned  homeward  :  but  the  Indian  tribe  of  Chcrokees 
with  some  negroes,  led  by  an  I'-nglishman,  attacked  the 
Spanish  Indians.  De  Bienville  felt  considerable  apprehension 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Alabama  tribe.  He  was 
soon  made  to  feci  that  his  fears  were  well  grounded,  lacing 
short  of  provisions  he  sent  out  a  party  to  obtain  some  corn. 
It  was  attacked  and  destroyed,  one  man  only  returning  to  tell 
the  story.  At  the  same  time  he  heard  the  bad  news  that  a 
fleet  under  le  I'evre  de  la  Barre,  the  former  governor  of 
Canada,  had  been  beaten  back  in  an  attack  f)n  Charlestown 
b\-  .Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  governor  of  South  Carolina.  One 
gleam  of  good  fortune  was  e.Kpcrienced,  the  appearance  of  a 
vessel  from  France  with  provisions. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians,  which  extended  e\cn  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  determined  de  Bienville  to 
chastise  the  Alabamons.  Accompanied  bj-  some  Chickasaws, 
whom  he  had  induced  to  join  him,  he  left  Mobile  about  the 
time  of  Christmas.      He  attempted  a  night  surprise,  but  failed 
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in   the  attack,  ami   lost   three   men.      lie,  however,  gathered 
some  provisions  in  the  expedition,  which  he  great!)'  needed. 

In  the  summer  of  1705,  a  fift\-gim  ship,  under  the  com- 
mand of  de  Chateaugu)",  arrived  w  ith  sevent\-five  soldiers. 
Two  grey  nuns  were  on  board.  I*'ive  priests  were  also  sent 
by  the  bishop  who  was  administering  the  diocese  in  l''rance. 
Twenty-three  young  girls  accompanieil  the  expedition,  all  of 
whom  on  landing  found  husbaiuls.  There  were  al.so  supplies 
for  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Much  of  what  had  been  brought 
was,  however,  stored  in  a  fort  lately  constructed  :  a  fire  broke 
out,  and  the  wlujle  was  consumed.  Thus  the  want  of  food 
was  again  experienced,  to  which  privation  the  disaster  of  a 
malignant  fever  was  added,  by  which  thirty-five  of  the  settlers 
were  carried  off;  and  at  the  same  time  the  hostilitj'  of  the 
Indians  increased. 

The  Indians  began  war  Ijctueen  themselves.  The  C'hicka- 
saws  commenced  fighting  with  the  Choctaws,  u  ho  also  attacked 
the  Cherokee.s.  The  Tensas  were  driven  from  their  lands  by  the 
Yazoo,  and  in  tluir  turn  the  Tensas  attacked  the  Haya^?oulas, 
who  had  received  them  in  their  distress.  Some  Ilurons  from 
Detroit,  who  had  descended  the  river  against  the  Arkansas, 
were  defeated,  and  those  taken  prisoners  were  burned. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  these  difficulties,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  form  social  life  on  a  basis  of  law  and  ortler,  and  on  Xew 
Year's  Day,  1707,  pere  Hourgoing  arrived  with  the  powers  of 
vicar-gcneral,  thus  being  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. But  his  i^resence  was  somewhat  allojed  by  his 
being  the  bearer  of  the  bad  news  that  pere  Saint  Come  and 
three  Frenchmen  had  been  killed  in  an  Indian  attack. 

The  colony  had  been  established  ten  \-ears,  and  it  was  an 
event  in  its  histor\- that  a  .Spanish  \essel  came  from  I  lavanah 
to  trade  w  ith  the  iidiabitants.  There  were  onl)-  buffalo  hides 
and  furs  to  be  obtained,  with  some  lumber  cut  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  coiircKfs  dc  hois,  who  had  abandoned  ("an;. da, 
collected  their  furs,  storing  them  in  the  few  missions,  and 
when  a  sufficient!)-  large  cjuantit)-  was  gathered  they  were  taken 
to  Mobile  to  be  exchanged  for  European  goods.     The  ves.sels 
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from  San  Doinin^'o  and  Martiiiitiue  biouuht  to  Louisiana 
molasses,  siij^ar,  anil  rum.  The  settlers  cultivated  ve^'etablcs, 
antl  they  raised  poultry,  by  which  means  they  obtained  money 
in  specie,  otherwise?  scarce  in  the  colony.  I'lour  and  s.ilted 
provisions  formed  the  payment  for  what  was  furnished  to  the 
kini^'s  stores.  It  was  carl)'  discovered  that  wheat  could  lujt 
be  f^rown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  obtain  cotton, 
iiuhs^o,  and  tobacco  had  been  successful.  But  there  were  no 
labourers  to  work  in  the  fields  ;  the  few  inhabitants  round  the 
f(»rt  found  an  indolent  jKnllar's  life  easier  and  more  profitable. 

In  170S  a  chanife  took  place  in  the  government  of  Louisi- 
ana. Owinj^  to  the  distance  of  the  colony  from  (Juebec,  it 
was  deemed  e.'cpedient  to  constitute  it  a  .separate  province, 
in  indcpeiulence  of  that  jjovernment.  De  Muys.  an  officer 
of  some  reputation  who  had  served  in  Canada,  was  aj)pointed 
governor-ijeneral,  and  Diron  d'Artaijuette  was  sent  as  "  coni- 
niissnirc  oyiionnatcnr"  with  instructions  to  iiujuire  into  the 
government  of  the  last  ten  jears.  Complaints  had  reached 
France  against  de  Hienville,  and  De  Muys  was  the  bearer  of 
an  ordinance  to  the  effect,  that  letters  having  been  received, 
that  de  Hienville  had  bctrased  his  trust,  and  had  applied  to 
his  own  use  the  king's  propcrt)-,  if  on  enquir),  the  fact  should 
be  established,  de  Bienville  should  be  arrested  and  sent 
prisoner  to  France.  The  friends  of  de  Bienville  at  cf)urt  had 
communicated  to  him  the  accusation,  and  accordingly  he 
had  askctl  permission  to  retin'u  home.  On  the  fact  becoming 
known  in  Mobile,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  as  .soon  as  possible. 

The  new  governor-general  died  on  his  passage  out. 
D'Artaguette,  however,  arrixcd.  His  instructions  were  not 
to  communicate  to  de  Bienville  the  iiccusations  against  him. 
The  latter,  <  ,  wrote  to  France  that  he  was  unable 

to  justifx  I  \rtaguette  remained  in  Louisiana  until 

I'  .'  owing  to  his  unfavourable  report  on 

ti  'lulii.         nd        i>pects  of  the  colony  that  the  [)r(;posals 

ol     lUtoinc      rozat  were  entertained:  his  application  was  to 
obtain  tlu     onccssion  of  exclusive  trade. 
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'I'lic  LDiulilioii  of  Loiiisiiina  had  httlc  th.it  was  pioinisin^f. 
The  i)()[)ulati(Hi  consisted  of  100  soldiers  and  sailors,  paid  by 
the  crown,  tlie  j^arrison  nninhcrin|.y  lOJ  persons,  witli  a 
population  of  157  souls,  of  uhiili  jS  wiTe  woineii  with  2$ 
children,  and  So  slaves.  There  wen-  likewise  60  Canadian 
com  curs  (ic  bois  livinij  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  whose  lives 
were  alike  a  scandal  to  the  coinnumit)-  anil  pmlitless  to  the 
settlement.  The  missionaries  complained  bitterly  of  their 
conduct,  and  with  justice.  There  was  no  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  The  small  po|)ul.itinn  in  excess  of  the  troops  ;^ained 
their  bread  by  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  latter,  by 
follfjwini;;  their  trades,  and  in  keeping  stores  and  taverns. 
Ihere  were  fjfroups  of  hunter)'  Indians  hanj^dni,'  about  the 
place.  I'^ive  fe-rts  had  been  constructed  for  the  protection  of 
the  po]nilalion  ;  Hiloxi,  Mobile,  the  fort  fifty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  islands  .Siii{)  and 
Dauphin,  near  Mobile. 

The  I'renoh  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  L,n-ou nd 
for  .-settlement.  The  soil  arountl  Hiloxi  was  arid  sand,  sterile 
and  forbidding;.  The  stunted  shrubs  of  they/ivr?,  on  the  islands 
.selected  on  account  of  their  harbours,  disclosed  tiie  poor  con- 
dition of  the  land.  .Mobile  was  surrounded  by  a  barren 
district,  and  fear  of  the  Indian  hatl  restrained  settlement  to 
the  north.  The  fort  on  the  Mississippi  was  of  all  places  the 
m(jst  repelling  :  the  clouds  of  mos(|uitoes,  the  croakin;j[  of  the 
bull  fro^fs,  the  cries  of  the  alliijators,  matle  the  stay  there  one 
(jf  t(jrment.  There  was,  however,  this  advantage  :  the  coast 
furnished  excellent  fishini;  {.^rounds,  and  shell  tish  was  [jlentiful. 
In  the  woods  there  were  wild  turkey  and  deer  ;  (jii  the  prairies 
buffalo.  There  was  no  attempt  to  clear  the  land  In-  cuttin>4" 
down  the  heavy  pines.  Like  the  Acadians,  the  first  settlers 
in  L(niisiana  shraid<  from  this  labour.  The  t^round  would 
have  given  hulian  corn  and  peas,  but  the  cultivati(jn  of  these 
crops  was  neglected. 

Ow  ing  to  the  death  of  dc  Muys,  de  Bienville  continued  to 
hold  his  position  until  his  successor  should  appear,  but  his 
difficulties  were  in  no  waj'  decreased.     The  colonists  would 
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not  work  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  hence  the  distress 
periodically  experienced.  They  clung  to  the  hope  of  retrieving 
their  fortunes  by  the  discovery  of  mines,  or  by  the  success  of 
their  fislieries  for  valuable  pearls.  Their  entire  trust  was  in 
the  providence  of  the  gf)vernmcnt  sending  provisions  to  feed 
them. 

In  this  emergency  de  Bienville  ])roposcd  to  obtain  a  negro 
population,  by  .seizing  Indian  slaves,  and  sending  them  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  exchanged  for  negroes,  ir.  the  proportion  of 
three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The  proposition 
Avas  summarily  rejected  in  France,  and  dc  Bienville  was  told 
that  what  negroes  were  required  must  be  obtained  from 
Guinea.  .So  slight  was  the  progress  made,  that  in  1709 
d'Artaguette  found  that  only  five  or  seven  of  the  inhabitants 
were  cultivating  the  land  at  New  Orleans. 

Small  as  was  the  population,  and  unsatisfactory  the  condition 
of  the  colony,  there  was  no  accord  between  those  guiding  its 
fortunes  ;  the  ill-feeling  against  de  Bienville  had  not  abated. 
Letters  were  still  written  to  France  calling  in  question  his 
policy,  and  assailing  his  character.  The  distress  was  in  no 
way  less  felt  ;  de  Bienville  reported  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  send  a  portion  of  his  men  among  the  Indians  to  find  sub- 
sistence, from  his  inability  to  give  them  fot/d  :  anything  more 
subversive  of  discipline  and  order  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

What  Indian  corn  was  obtained  was  eaten  only  b\'  the 
men.  To  the  few  females,  emigrants  principally  from  Paris, 
it  was  distasteful,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  send  the  expression 
of  their  dissatisfaction  on  this  and  other  points  to  the  bi.shop 
who  had  induced  them  to  make  the  voyage. 

At  an  carl\-  date  Bishop  de  Saint  Vallier  had  given  his 
attention  to  the  Mississippi  missions,  and  placed  them  under 
the  control  of  the  "Missions  Etnx)!  fcrcs  dc  Quclwc."  *  Sub- 
sequently he  restrained  other  ecclesiastics  from  undertaking 
the  dut\-,  giving  authority  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 


*  "  Pennission  doiinee  au  Semiiiaire  de  (^ue))ec  U'envoyerdes  missionnaires  cliez 
les  .Sauvajjes  du  Mississippi."  I  May,  1698.  Maiideii  .iits  des  Eveques  de 
Quebec  I.,  p.  377. 
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with  the  tribe  of  Tainarois,  which  occupied  tlic  terri- 
tory between  the  Illinois  and  the  Arkansas.*  As  by  a 
pastoral  letter  from  Paris  the  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  the  Mississippi  missions.^  it  is  plain  that  these  privi- 
leges were  not  unchallenged.  In  1717  the  powers  given  to  the 
Quebec  Seminary  were  renewed.  :|:  In  the  interval,  pere 
Bergier,  the  missionar}'  .sent  to  this  spot,  had  died,  and  had  not 
been  replaced  by  the  Seminary  ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  pre\ent 
the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  orders  that  the 
powers  of  the  Seminary  were  reaffirmed. 

*  "  Permission  conceinant  les  missions  dii  Mississippi  Confirmee  et  restreiiile 
aux  seuls  missionnairesenvoyusp.'ir  le  .Scniln.Tire."  14  July,  169S.  M.-indeinents, 
&c.,  I.,  p.  3S0. 

+  "Nous  n'avons  jni  leur  (Peres  de  I.1  C'ompagnie  de  Jesus)  conlier  p.irce  que 
nous  eii  .ivionsdonni'  le  soin  au  missionnaries  du  Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrangeres 
de  Quebec."  Letlres  Pastorale  cciite  d'  I'aris.  7  Mars,  1701.  Mandcnicnts, 
&c. ,  I.,  p.  421.  It  was  particularly  stated  that  the  clause  was  not  to  he  ]>ul)licly 
read  in  church,  hut  only  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 

J  Conlnmation  de  jirivileges  en  faveur  du  Seminaire  de  Quebec  pour  les 
Missions  des  Tamarois.    (Quebec,  16  Oct.,  1717.    Mandements,  &c.,  vol.  I.,  p.  495. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  1706,  the  young  colony  of  Louisiana  was  experiencing 
the  fate  wliich  had  attended  the  earlj-  cstabhshincnt  of  the 
French  government  at  Quebec.  It  was  divided  into  the 
clerical  and  non-clerical  parties.  De  Lasalle  was  the  "  coiii- 
inissaire  ordoniiatciir"  antl  ha\  ing  on  his  side  the  iitrc  of 
Mobile,  M.  dc  la  \'entc.  he  directl)-  attacked  dc  Bienville.  In 
a  communication  to  the  minister,*  he  described  the  brothers 
d'lberville,  de  Bienville,  and  de  Chateauguy  as  guilty  of  every 
species  of  crime,  as  being  thieves  and  kna\es  who  wasted  the 
king's  i)ropert\'.  It  was  this  letter  and  the  influence  sustain- 
ing it,  which  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  de  Muys. 

The  tv/'/v' threatened  de  Bienville  that  he  would  obtain  his 
recall.  De  Bienville,  on  his  side,  obtained  the  support  of  the 
Jesuit  Grasier,  who  wrote  to  France  in  his  behalf 

De  Bienville,  in  this  difficult  position,  acted  w  ith  judgment 
and  temper,  lie  did  not,  however,  fail  to  represent  in  I'rance, 
that  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  alike  required  provisions; 
and  being  without  o.xen  antl  negroes,  the  settlers  were 
unable  to  till  the  land,  and  were  painfull}'  suffering  from 
ill-health.  The  difficulties  with  the  Indians  were  increasing, 
owing  in  some  degree  to  the  attempts  of  the  l'"nglish  traders 
to  obtain  their  alliance.  The  chiefs,  with  complacent  hulian 
ignorance,  asked  if  the  population  of  I  "ranee  was  etpial  to 
that  of  their  own  tribes  ;  the}'  were  unable  t<t  understand 
wh\'  more  effective  troops  were  not  sent  out.  Indeed,  de 
l^ienville  himself  made  the  complaint,  that  three  parts  of  the 
soldiers  sent  him  were  too  }-oung  to  uiKk'rgo  the  fatigue  of 
the  war.  Ik'gon,  the  intendent  at  Rochefort,  had  directed 
him  to  senil  back  any  Canadians  who  had  found  their  way  to 
Mobile.      1  )e  Bienville  stated  his  inability  to  compl}-  with  the 

*   7  .Se|ileniliL-r,  1 705. 
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request,  as  strong  men  and  not  \'outh  were  necessary  in  the 
service.  From  want  of  force  to  maintain  tlie  fort  on  the 
Mississippi  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  tlic  same  time  the 
Spaniard  was  shewing  less  friendliness.  iJe  Bienville  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  de  Lasalle,  who  in  an  insolent 
spirit  of  opposition  had  torn  in  pieces  an  order  of  tie  Bienville 
for  pa)Mnent  of  a  sum  of  mone)' to  his  brother,  and  had  said 
now  that  d'Iberville  was  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  piotect 
de  Biemille. 

D'Artaguette's  report  was  in  no  way  unfavourable  to  de 
Bienville  ;  consequentl}',  tie  Lasalle  himself  was  removed, 
lie  returned  to  l*" ranee  to  include  in  a  common  accusation  all 
who  had  tlifferetl  w  ith  him. 

Crozat's  charter,  which  was  dated  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1712,  gave  the  right  of  exclusive  commerce  for  fifteen 
years  from  the  sea  to  the  Illinois  antl  the  Wabash,  untler  a 
distinct  government  to  that  of  Canada.  The  administration 
was  entrusted  to  a  council,  as  in  San  Domingo  antl  Martinique. 
On  the  ijlh  of  May,  1713,  a  fift_\'-gun  shi[),  commanded  by 
the  martpiis  dc  la  Jonquiere,  arri\'ed.  The  governor  was  de 
Lamothe  Cadillac,  wIkj  had  previouslj-  held  authority  at 
Detroit.  Duclos  was  the  '"  coi/n/iissniir  ordivuiatcm'^  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  vessel  brought  se\eral  emigrants,  with  pro- 
visions and  goods. 

The  new  form  of  government  from  its  commencement 
failctl  to  run  smooth!}-.  The  new  go\ernor  brought  with  him 
his  family,  wliich  consisted  f)f  his  w  ife,  his  son  and  some 
daughters.*  He  was  in  his  fift\--third  \ear,  .md  looked  with 
e.vtreme  tlisfavour  on  the  disorderK-  life  in  the  colon}'. 
Mfxlern  writers  in  Louisiana  describe  his  goxcrnment  with 
scverit\-.-'-     CertainK-    Lamothe  Cadillac    has   written    in    the 


*  I'eiiiciniii,  p.  624,  .M.S.,  I'.ir.  Lil).,  2  Seri^-s.  Vol.  .\I. 

t  1  li.ive  Id  express  my  ol)lij,'aliiii)>  tn  .Mr.  (Jayaii.-,  wlio  in  liis  Wfll-kiiown 
Iiistoiyof  l.ouisi.ina  puhlislu-s  seveial  of  the  ilocumenlsof  de  (ailill.ic.  M.  (iayi.-ie 
is  by  111)  means  sp:xi  iny;  of  his  censure.  I  t.ike  llie  aj^e  of  de  Cadill.io  fioni  the  mono, 
graph  of  M.  I'.-Mjhe  \'ern.'ault,  who  has  traced  the  record  of  his  niarriaj^e  in  the 
parish  rei;islers  of  <Jiiel)ec,  wlien  de  Cadillac  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  M. 
Vcrreault  conceives  that  he  was  the  second  .son,  and  that  only  after  his  ehUr  brother's 
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strongest  language  with  regard  to  the  population,  and  in  this 
view  he  is  sustained  by  the  cure  de  hi  Vente.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
the  "  coiiniiissoin'  ordoiiiiaicitr "  Duclos,  heightened  by  per- 
sonal ill-feeling  ;  and  Duclos  does  not  seem  to  have  reproved 
the  general  spirit  of  discord,  and  is  not  free  from  suspicion 
of  being  implicated  in  it.  Lamothe  Cadillac  found  on  all 
sides  the  absence  of  discipline  and  order.  He  represented  that 
de  Bienville  and  de  Chateauguy  had  not  served  in  the  army  to 
learn  what  discipline  was,  and  that  they  had  come  to  Louis- 
iana very  young  ;  consequently,  there  was  much  whicli  was 
irregular  and  >  bjectionablc.  With  his  family  rch.^^ions  to 
consider,  the  habits  of  the  soldiers  and  the  (itw  trader-^  must 
have  been  highl\'  offensi\c  to  him,  owing  to  the  discredit- 
able relations  with  Indian  women  purchased  as  slaves,  which 
were  general.  De  Cadillac  did  not  fail  to  bring  this  deniorali- 
zation  to  the  notice  of  the  government.  I  am  sorrv  to  have 
to  say  that  de  liienvillc  had  the  meanness  to  represent  that 
de  Cadillac  quarrelled  with  him  because  lie  would  not  niarry 
de  Cadillac's  daughter. 

An\-  f)ne  who  follows  de  Cadillac's  career  in  Canada,  must 
know  that  he  did  not  err  on  the  sitlc  of  devotional  c.\trava- 
gancc.  In  Louisiana  he  even  thought  that  tlic  I'/nr  de  la 
Vente,  who  sustained  him  in  his  \ic\\s,  was  too  strict  and 
exacting  on  many  points  of  religious  discipline.  It  ma\-  easily 
be  conceived  that  when  a  man  of  this  stamp 'officially  reports, 
the  utterl}-  irreligious  character  of  a  community,  it  could  only 
be  from  the  shock  given  to  his  feelings  by  the  general  mis- 
conduct. He  has  been  blamed  for  personall}-  making  an 
expedition  up  the  Mississii^pi  to  visit  a  mine  near  the  Illinois. 
Some  ore  was  i)laced  in  his  hand,  w  hich  contained  silver,  and 
he  proceeded  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  said  to  have 
been  taken,  t(j  disco\(.'r  whether  or  no   it    had    been    brought 

death  lie  look  the  family  name.  Tliis  contiacl  is  also  mentioned  as  a  piouf,  that 
among  the  old  cu-iionis  of  French  Canada  the  .special  ceremony  of  betrotinnent 
was  ohserved.  Tiie  lU/c  Jii  inaiiu^y,  25tli  Jiniii,  1687,  contains  these  words  : 
"  Apres  ies  tinan^-aiiles  et  la  publication  de  deux  bancs  <le  niariage."  "  <Jucli[ues 
notes  sur  Antoinede  Lamothe  de  Cadillac,"  p.  I. 
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from  Mexico,  aiul  of  which  he  had  stnjnj^ suspicions.  It  may 
rather  be  said,  that  he  considered  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery sui^ijested  a  thorou<;h  examination  of  its  "genuineness. 
He  found  no  such  mine.  Tlie  journey  was  one  of  hdjour  and 
privatif)!!  ;  and  there  is  the  stronj^^  presumption,  that  it  was 
undertaken  from  the  feeliiit^  tliat  he  liad  nobody  about  liim 
he  would  trust  with  the  e.\aminatif)n.  It  certainl\'  destroyed 
all  ilUisions  on  the  subject.  Of  one  physical  fact  he  became 
earl}-  impressed,  the  constant  changes  in  the  channel  of  the 
^Mississippi.* 

However  unfavourably  tlie  character  of  de  Cadillac  has 
been  viewetl,  he  is  not  accused  of  dishonestly  bettering  his 
own  fortunes.  His  reports  conve)'  the  impression  that  he 
endeavoureil  to  state  the  truth,  and  tlyit  he  saw  stronj;-  reme- 
dies were  indispensable  to  the  well-beintr  of  the  colony.  His 
censures  were  necessarily  distasteful  to  those  commercially 
interested  in  Louisiana.  Crozat  conseciuentK'  obtained  his 
recall.     Both  he  and  iJuclos  were  superseded  in  1 7  16. 

On  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  becomini^  known,  there  was  L;reat 
acti\it\'  on  the  part  of  the  southern  ICngli.sh  colonists,  in 
estat)lishin^"  trade  relations  \vilh  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
able  to  turn  on  their  side  the  Ljreater  part  of  the  Choctaws.i* 

When  de  Cadillac  arrived  man}-  of  the  Mississippi  Indians 
had  come  forward  with  offers  cjf  friendliness.     The  Alabamons 


*  "Oiitro  i|iril  clian^'o  de  Kt  tons  Ics  ans  eii  soite  <|ue  c'cst  loujcmis  une 
nouvcllc  (k'couvLitc  iHHii- Ic  clifnal."     .Menioiic,  22  |;iiie,  1716. 

t  .\inong  tliL'  Iiiiiimi  trilies  :it  the  jierioil  of  tlie  sctileiiiciit  of  Liiui>iaii.'i  tlie 
XatclRV.  liel.l  tlio  fust  position.  Tiiey  ucic  piincipiliy  estiilili>lieil  at  the  spot  whicli 
retains  their  name. 

Tile  ChicUasaus,  aecordinj;  to  ilieir  traditions,  came  from  tlie  \ve>t  of  the 
Mi'-^issippi  with  the  Creeks  and  (."hoctaws,  and  oeciipyini;  tiie  eouiilry  ue^t  of  tlie 
Carolinas  iiad  lieen  connected  with  the  traders  from  those  provinces.  They 
eventually  formed  a  union  with  the  .Vatciie/,  and  rain^'ed  themselves  on  their  side 
in  their  cptanel  with  the  I'reiich,  ami  were  ready  lo  attack  l''reiich  -etlleineiits 
when  they  could  safelv  do  so.      'I'licii  uumliers  did  not  exceed  live  hundred  uarricu's. 

The  Clioctaws  had  llieir  home  in  the  t;ulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Missis>i|i|M  towards 
the  .Atlantic.      In  the  war  against  the  Natclie/  they  took  the  side  of  the  Fieiich. 

The  Tuscoraias' lived  to  the  north  of  this  territiAy.  In  171 1  they  made  an 
attempt  to  massacre  the  whites,  ami  in   1713  were  thoroughly  defeated.     They 
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also   adhered    U)    the    French,  and    with    their  consent    fort 
Toulouse  was  constructed  on  their  river. 

.Short)}-  afterwards  the  Indians  f)n  the  .Soutli  Carolina 
frcMitier  rose  up  aijainst  the  I'Lnglish.  The  \'ainases,  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Appalachians  ravat^ed  the  southern  country  ; 
the  northern  assailants  were  the  Cherokccs,  the  Conj^arces, 
antl  ("atawbas.  The  governor  Craven  inarched  with  what 
force  he  could  collect  a<fainst  them.  In  the  action  which 
took  place,  the  Indians  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
Savannah.  This  event  s^reatly  stren^^thened  the  position  of 
the  l''rench.  R( 'nforcements  likewise  arrived,  and  in  17 15 
de  Bienville  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  One  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  to  build  a  fort  at  Natchez,  where  there  had 
been  difficulty  with  the.tribe.  They  had  killed  two  Frenchmen, 
and  plunilered  the  canoes  descending  the  river.  I)e  Hienville 
induced  them  to  return  the  plundered  propertj',  and  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  completion  of  the  fort,  and  placed  in  it  a 
small  force,  under  the  command  of  de  I'ailloux. 

In  March,  1717,  three  ships  arrived,  with  the  new  governor, 
M.  de  I'Fpina)-,  accompanied  by  three  companies  of  infantry 
and  fifty  colonists.  De  I'Fpinay  broui^ht  the  cross  to  de 
Bienville,  who  felt,  nevertheless,  di.ssatisfied  that  he  was  attain 
superseded.  Short!}'  afterwards  Cr(j/at  resigned  his  privileges, 
and  the  charter  was  transferred  to  the  celebrated  Law,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  duke  de  Xoailles  commenced  to 
fear  the  intluence  of  Law,  and  hoped  to  draw  him  into  .some 
scheme  which  would  lead  to  his  ruin,*  and  that  seeing  in  this 
project  the  chance  he  hoped  for,  he  made  the  offer  to  Law  of 
Crozat's  charter,  i  i  was  accepted  ;  Law  submitted  the  con- 
ditions   to    the   principal    capitalists  with    the   most    brillir.nt 


made  their  uay  tu  the  north,  and  became  the  sixth  nation  of  the  Iroquois.     [Ante 
Vol.  II.,  i>.  166.] 

Tlie  Ahalianion.s  exteniled  from  Mobile  ,'iome  distance  np  the  river  Alabama. 

There  were  other  tribes  to  the  south,  the  A|ipalachians,  the  Creeks,  and  the 
Yamases :  while  ndjoinini;  the  Chickasaws  to  the  north  and  west  wurc  the  Cherukees 
and  the  Cataw  has. 

*  llemi  .Martin,  X\".,   p.  40. 
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picture  of  the  promise  of  prosperit)'  aiul  wc.iltli.  'llic  ofier 
included  tlie  condition  that  Law  should  obtain  2,000,000 
//v/'i's.  to  be  exjiended  in  colonization.  Such  \vas  the  power 
of  his  representations,  that  he  obtained  100,000,000  iivrcs 
nominal  capital,  divided  into  300,000  shares  of  500  Iivrcs,  to 
be  fmiiished  (jii  state  notes.  The  shares  were  to  bear  four 
per  cent,  interest.  This  sum  represented  30,000,000  //rvv.v  of 
silver. 

The  new  "  Conipagiiic  tfO aide  11 1"  ohiAmcd  the  monopoly 
of  trade  in  Louisiana  and  of  the  beaver  in  Canada  for  twenty- 
five  \-ears,  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil  for  ever,  reservinij; 
existing'  rJLjhts.  The  Continue  dc  Paris  was  declared  to  be 
tlie  law.  The  colony  was  made  free  of  all  taxation  for 
t\\ent)'-hve  years,  and  several  important  exemptions  from 
duties  \\c\-c  conceded. 

Karl\-  in  1718  three  of  the  compan\-'s  ships  arrived  with 
three  companies  of  infantry.  They  broui^ht  out  the  ap|)oint- 
ment  of  dc  Bienville  as  governor-L;eneral.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  the  foundation  of  New  Orleans,*  emplo}'inj4'  the  services 
of  the  illicit  dealers  in  salt,  the  faiilx  saitliiicrs,  wIkj  had  been 
transported. 

Crozat  had  formed  the  theor\-  that  he  coukl  carr\-  on  a  lucra- 
tive trade  with  theSpaniards,but  thcv  refused  admittance  of  the 
French  \cssels  into  their  ports.  V  \-  ilis  time  it  was  seen  that 
an}- such  ex])ectation  was  ijroundle;  s  The  hope  of  obtaining 
the  precious  metals  was  equalh'  illusor)-:  the  one  res(jurce 
of  the  countrx'  lay  in  the  cultivation  of  its  natural  produce. 
It  was  sui^j.;ested,  that  the  best  mode  of  carryiuL;-  out  this 
principle  would  be,  by  making  large  gr.mts  of  land  to  men  of 

•  Charlevoix  visited  New  Orleans  at  liie  end  of  December,  1721,  dating  his 
first  lettL-r  ho  11  there  ;  "  A  la  Nouvelle  Orle;iiis.  Mo  voici  entiii  nirivc  dans 
cette  f.imcuMt'  vilie  qu'im  a  iinmniee  la  Noindle  Oileans.  Ceiix  qui  lui  out  donne 
ce  noni  cioyoient  ijn'Orleans  est  dii  genre  feniinin,  mais  (|u'importe  ?  I'usage 
est  etalili,  et  11  est  au  dessus  des  regies  de  la  gramniaire  .  .  .  unc  centaine 
de  Harr.iquos  placees  sans  beauconj)  d'ordre,  un  granil  niagazin  hali  de  hois,  deux 
ou  irois  Maisons  qui  nc  paieroient  pas  un  Village  <le  France,  la  moiiie  d'un 
mediant  maijazin  qu'oii  a  hien  voulu  pri'ter  au  ."-ieigneur." 

As  late  as  1732  the  Al)lie  I'levost,  in  liis  '•  Mciiidires  d'un  luminiede  ipialite,'' 
viote  "  Ic  Xi)uvel  Orleans." 
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influence.  I'.nii^ration  was  consequently  directed  to  the 
country,  antl  in  a  short  time  ei_L;lit  huiuh'ed  persons  arrived* 
but  these  new  comers  were  separated  at  wide  distances  :  a 
polic)-  disadv'aiitaL,^eous  to  the  future  of  the  colony. 

War  haviny;  been  declared  b)-  !•' ranee  ajrainst  Spain,  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1719,  de  Bienville  resolved  to  attack  Pensacola. 
The  place,  bein^  without  the  means  of  resistance,  surrendered 
on  a  guarantee  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  sent  to  1  lavana. 
The  first  cari^o  of  ne^n'o  slaves  was  landed  at  I'cnsacola. 
W'iiile  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  Louisiana  was  now  recog- 
nised, the  difficulty  attending  its  cultivation  had  been  felt  on 
all  sides.  The  white  man  was  unable  to  work  in  tlie  heat  of 
summer,  which  continued  to  an  advanced  period  of  ilic  \'car. 
The  company  accordingly  sent  two  ships  t(i  Africa  to  obtain 
some  of  the  unhappy  population  as  slaves,  and  fi\e  hundred 
negroes  were  landed  at  this  port,  under  the  escort  of  thirty 
soldiers,  who  had  accompanied  them. 

The  vessels  which  carried  the  .Spanish  prisoners  to  Havana 
were  seized  b\'  the  ca[)tain  general,  the  crew  im[)risonctl,  and 
the  vessels  mannctl  b)-  a  force  to  attack  Pensacola.  (.'hateau- 
gu\',  who  was  in  command,  had  but  imperfect  means  (jf 
defence  ;  his  garrison  was  weak  in  number  and  mutinous. 
The  place  w.is  surrendered  b\'  him  to  the  Spaniards.  I'hey 
next  turned  their  attention  to  ^Mobile.  .At  Daujjhin  island 
they  fountl  ile  Serigiu'  in  force,  aiul  were  repulsed  in  iheir 
attempt  to  land,  losing  several  prisoners,  .\mong  them 
nineteen  French  deserters  were  taken,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  shot  and  two  were  hanged.  Other  S[)anish  ships  shortly 
after  arrived,  and  a  landing  was  again  attempted;  but  a  Cana- 
dian tifficer.  Trudeau,  at  the  head  of  some  Indians,  drove 
them  off.  The  S[)aiiish  vessels,  despairing  of  success,  sailed 
awa)'. 

The  arrival  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  under  count  de 
Champmeslin,  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Pensacola 
was  retaken.  The  P^-ench  adopted  the  plan  afterwards 
followed  with  success  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  of 
keeping  the  Spanish  flag  fl}'ing,  so  that  Spanish  vessels,  with 
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provisions,  sailed  directly  into  the  port.  Amoii^tlie  prisduers 
taken  there  were  forty  deserters,  of  whom  twelve  were  hanj^ed  ; 
the  remainder  were  condemned  to  hard  hd)or  for  Hfe. 

Emigrants  continued  to  arrive,  amoiiLj  them  several  women. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  were  convicts,  but  the  presence  of  the 
negroes  had  matle  them  less  desirable.  Accordinijl)-  b\'  the 
edict  of  the  Qtii  of  May,  1720,  the  transportation  of  con\icts 
was  forbidden. 

The  (>r</<>///ui//crs  of  the  mh  of  Januar\' and  12th  of  March, 
1719,  had  enforced  that  vajj^abonds  should  be  sent  to  Louisiana, 
and  the  edict  of  the  20th  of  March,  I720,authorised  the  tribunals 
to  sentence  vagabonds  and  be;4c;ars  to  transportation.  The 
police  charged  with  escorting  them,  behaved  with  neglect  and 
barbarity.  Many  of  the  unhappy  men  died  owing  to  ill  treat- 
ment, and  even  from  hunger.  Those  entrusted  with  the 
arrests  are  accused  of  laying  hands  on  many  persons,  tfitally 
without  the  class,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  monc)-  by 
liberating  them  :  and  on  occasions,  from  ha\iiig  been  bribed  to 
make  arrests  to  satisfy  private  hatred.  On  the  3rd  of  May 
an  edict  was  published  to  guard  against  such  abu.ses.  On  the 
9th  of  May  the  decree  was  rescinded,  and  no  further  criminals 
were  to  be  sent  to  Louisiana.  The  earnest  protest  of  cf)loin'sts 
of  character  emigrating  thither,  against  this  policy,  as  a 
stigma  on  themselves,  in  a  great  degree  was  the  cause  of  this 
legislation.  Hut  it  dkl  not  extend  to  females,  for  in  Januar\-, 
172 1,  eighty  girls  arrived  from  the  Saltpetriere  pri.son  in  Paris.* 

*  Anyone  li.ivini;  nny  acquaiiil.iiicL'  wiili  Fimcli  lilcr.iluic  niiiht  he  aumi;  ui  the 
place  whicli  the  worU  known  as  "  Maiion  I.escaiil  ''  letaiiis  with  Freneh  leailcis, 
and  llie  singular  fascination  it  still  exeicises  over  the  I'lench  mind.  It  orii;inally 
appeared  in  1 732  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  parts  of  "  .Memoireset  Aveiitiires  d'un 
homnie  de  i|ualite,  qui  s'est  retire  du  nionde,"  by  tile  Alilu'  Antoine  I'rancois 
Prevost  'I'l'^xiles,  horn  in  1697.  In  this  episode  his  heroine  is  inlUHluced  as  being 
sent  as  a  convict  to  Louisiana;  and,  accordingly,  his  description,  written  con- 
temporarily with  the  events  he  narrates,  may  be  aeteiited  as  characteristic  of  the 
treatment  these  poor  women  obtained,  'llie  title  given  to  these  two  ]3arts  is 
"  Uistoire  du  chevalier  de  Grieux  et  de  Manon  Le.scaut."  '1  he  abbe  \vriie>  :  "  La 
curiositt'  me  fit  descendre  de  nion  cheval  qite  je  laissai  a  mon  valet  iV  ijtnnt  entre 
avec  peine  en  per^ant  la  foule,  je  vis  en  eflet  quelque  clio^e  d'asse/  touchaiu  /<;; ;;// 
/t'j  douzc  fillcs  ijtii  itaieitt  iiicJuiinves  six  «  six  par  le  niilieti  du  corps  il  y  en  avail 
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The  affairs  of  the  conipanj'  in  no  \va)'  prospered.  The 
stock  had  rapidly  fallen,  and  it  was  the  commencement  of  the 
collapse  of  Law's  systcin.  Jiy  tliis  date  near!)'  four  thousand 
cniiL,M"ants  had  been  directed  to  Loin'siana.  The  a;4ricultural 
population  could  \M)i  be  induced  to  leave  I''rancc  ;  attachment 
to  the  place  of  their  birth,  or  where  their  \()un^  years  have 
been  passed,  has  always  been  stronj^  w  ith  this  class.  In  this 
instance  it  withstood  every  appeal  to  seek  for  a  happier  fortune 
in  Louisiana  ;  and  it  was  from  the  cities  that  tin;  emit,M"ants 
were  obtained. 

Some  able-bodied  youn^  men  were  sent  from  the  I'ahitinate. 
Law  payintjthc  I'^lcctor  for  permission  to  seek  fov  them.  Tlie 
emigration  was  voluntar\-,  and  two  hundred  labf)urers  were 
lured  to  leave  their  homes  to  work  in  Louisiana  on  the 
production  of  coffee  and  cotton. 

In  1720  Law  left  Paris,  the  whole  of  I'rance  bein<,f  con- 
vulsed in  an  abyss  of  monetary  ruin  and  national  bankruptcy. 

De  Bienville  had  for  some  time  desired  to  move  the  scat  of 
government  to  New  Orleans,  but  the  proposition  had  not 
been  entertained.  In  1722  authorit\-  fcjr  the  change  was 
granted.  The  city  according!}"  increa.sed  in  impcM-tancc,  and 
in  spite  of  a  hurricane,  which  i!estro\-cd  the  church,  tlie  hospital, 
and  thirty  hou.scs,  its  progress  was  rapid  and  assured.  In  1727 
several  L'rsulinc  nuns  and  Jesuits  arrived,  and  were  established 
in  the  cit\-.* 

The  same  \'ear  de  liienville  was  replaced  bv  Perrier.  and 
left  for  I'^rance.  Although  the  company  had  directed  the 
fortunes  of  the  province  for  eleven  years,  without  doubt  de 
Bieinille  greatly  aided  in  obtaining  the  prosperity  now  dawn- 


une  (li)nt  lair  iV  l.i  future  I'toifiit  si  ])eii  confoimes  a  sa  condition  iiu'cn  tout  amie 
t'tat  Jl'  reii^x."  jirisc  pour  unc  I'rinccsse,  [p.  343.  ]  .  .  niais  figure/.  V(jus  nia  pau\  re 
raaitressc  eneliaiiKe  ()ar  le  niilit-u  du  coips  assise  sur  <|ue!i|ues  poigni'-es  de  ])aille, 
la  lete  apiniyue  languissaninient  sur  un  cote  de  la  voituie,  la  visage  pale,  i\;c. 
p.  513.  Kd   a  la  Have,  1772. 

*  It  was  after  the  arrival  of  the  ninis  in  172S,  tliat  some  poor  girls,  nut  taken 
from  the  jails,  were  sent  to  Louisiana.  IJeing  supplied  with  a  small  hox  or  aisate, 
Willi  some  few  necessaries,  they  were  calleil  fil/cs  ,ie  la  caselh'.  They  remained 
with  the  nuns  until  husbands  were  founil  for  ihem. 
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iiiif  upon  it.  Generally,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  had 
been  <,Mven  to  a^Micullurc.  At  this  period  ei^MUcen  Iniiulred 
ne^ro  slaves  had  been  brought  into  the  countr\-.*  There 
were  eit^jht  luindretl  regular  sokliers  kept  to  i;arris(jn  it  ;  and 
there  was  e\  ery  prospect  that  the  province  would  advance  in 
we.ilth  and  prosperity,  on  the  lines  which  had  been  laid  d(nvn 
for  its  !:,M)verninent. 

The  province  was  not  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  first  colonics 
in  America.  A  stronj^r  Rclinj^of  hatred  arose  with  the  Indian 
a;4ainst  the  white  man,  so  that  where  there  was  possibi!it\'  of 
an  outrai;e  beini^  committed,  there  was  continual  risk  of  such 
attack.  In  17231  the  Natche/  shewed  .so  bad  a  spirit  that 
de  Hieiiville,  ^atherin^"  a  force  of  settlers  and  fri'-ull\-  Indians, 
advanced  to  their  villa^fe  in  order  to  restore  quiet. 

The  principal  eiicni)-  the  Chickasaws,  were  the  most  embit- 
tered a>;ainst  the  i'"rench.  They  endeavoured  to  form  all  the 
nati\e  tribes  into  a  hostile  league,  their  design  beini,^  the 
total  destruction  of  the  colony.  The\-  liad  not  communicated 
their  operations  to  ihe  Illinois,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Tuni- 
cas, whom  they  looked  upon  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
h'rench.  The  other  tribes  were  pledged  on  a  given  day  to 
attack  the  settlers  in  their  particular  neighbourhcjod  :  even 
the  Choctaws,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  French  side,  had 
been  gained  over. 

Perrier  had  earl\'  seen  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
Except  Mobile,  the  forts  were  without  strength.  I  [e  had 
found  the  men  under  his  command  insufficient  for  the  neces- 
sary garrisons,  and  he  applied  for  reinforcements  asking  for 
three  hundred  men.      His  representations  met  with  no  atten- 

"  riie  l;x%vs  of  Kniiice  against  tlie  nej,;rocs  were  extremely  severe,  although  origin- 
ally they  had  prottcled  the  slave.  liy  ilie  law,  30ih  Ueceniher,  1712,  colonists 
were  liable  to  Inie  for  failing  to  feed  their  slaves,  or  who  tortured  them.  After 
the  death  of  the  regent,  at  the  jieriod  of  the  government  of  the  due  de  Hourbon, 
when  the  i>olicy  of  the  country  was  governed  by  Paris  Duvernei,  the  law  of 
March,  1724,  dealt  rigorously  with  the  negro.  Men  of  colour  were  declared  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  legacy  from  a  while  man,  and  free  negroes,  who  had 
assisted  fugitive  slaves,  could  be  condemmil  to  return  to  slavery  if  unable  to  pay 
the  high  fee  imposed.  Special  legislation  also  limited  the  rights  of  free  negroes 
and  mul.illoes. 
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lion  in  I'raiicc;  his  fears  were  looked  upon  as  ^ruiiiuUess,  aiul 
he  was  considered  as  bcinjj  desirous  of  increasing  the  import- 
ance of  his  position. 

Had  the  huUaii  tribes  acted  ii\  perfect  accord  and  observed 
the  (lay  and  hour  of  the  f)UtbreaW,  the  conse(|uence  nii^ht 
have  been  disastrous,  and  so  serious  an  injur)-  inlhcted  on  the 
colon\-  that  the  lost  j^round  could  only  have  been  re<;ained  by 
the  (inploynient  of  a  lart^e  force  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  life. 
Circumstances  led  the  Natchez  to  anticipate  the  da\'.  This 
procecdinj,^  was  consecpient  on  the  conduct  of  C'hepar,  who 
commanded  at  fort  Rosalie,  lie  had  ilcsircxl  to  obtain  a 
tract  of  land  b\-  treat}-;  failing  to  do  so,  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  by  force. 

The  story  is  related  that  the  destruction  of  every  I'rench- 
man  was  resolved  upon  at  a  council  ;  the  women  and  children 
were  to  be  reserved  as  slaves.  It  was  necessary  to  notify  the 
other  Indian  villages  the  day  when  the  outbreak  should  take 
place.  Accordingly,  bundles  of  sticks  containing  an  etpial 
number  were  prepared,  which  were  sent  to  each  village  with 
instructions  after  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  to  take 
awa\-  a  stick  every  day,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  made  when 
the  last  stick  was  to  be  removed.  One  of  the  female  priestesses 
of  the  sun  discovering  that  something  unusual  was  going  on, 
took  one  of  her  sons  into  the  woods  and  wormed  out  the 
.secret.  The  sticks  sent  to  her  village  being  in  the  temple  she 
watched  her  opportunity  and  removed  one  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  she  gave  notice  of  the  proposed  attack  to  a  h'rench 
officer  to  whom  she  had  access  ;  he  disretrarded  her  storv. 

An  event  happened  to  precipitate  the  movement.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1729,  some  boats  from  New  Orleans  laden 
with  merchandise  reached  the  Natchez  landing.  The  Natchez, 
deceived  as  to  the  day.  and  thinking  the  plunder  of  the  boats 
an  additional  incentive,  the  assault  was  determined  on.  The 
Indians  giving  out  that  they  were  g<jing  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, appeared  armed  without  attracting  attention.  On  a 
concerted  signal  each  man  shot  down  a  Frenchman.  There 
was  no  resistance,  for  no  one  had  the  least  conception  that 
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.such  ail  (iiitra^fc  was  possibiL-,  aiul  no  one  was  armed.  The 
.slau;.4lUcr  cdininciiccd  at  nine  :  b\'  noon  two  hundrcil  aiul  fift)' 
French  were  killed,  amoiij;  them  C'hepar  the  commandant,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  and  several  i/romineiit  officers  of  the  post. 
Two  white  men  c)ul\'  were  saved  :  a  carpenter  and  a  taihjr. 
Xinety-tuo  women  and  one  hundreil  and  ninet}'-si.\  chililren 
were  made  prisoners.  No  nc{.jro  was  touched.  l)urin^  this 
massacre  t!ie  liead  priest  of  the  sun  was  placidl\-  sinokin;^  his 
pipe,  a>  the  lieads  of  the  slain  were  brouj,dit  and  laid  before 
him.  Their  bodies  were  left  to  tlie  birds  of  pre)'.  Women 
with  chikl,  and  young  children  whose  cries  were  troublesome 
were  killeil. 

As  soon  as  I'erricr  heard  of  the  massacre,  he  despatched  a 
sloo[)  to  France  for  succour,  and  he  called  to  iiis  assistance 
the  Indians  friendly  to  the  l^'rench.  The  population  of  New 
Orleans  was  armed,  the  ^it>-  surroundetl  with  a  deep  ditch, 
and  guards  set  in  the  principal  streets.  Perricr  having  col- 
lected three  hundred  soldiers  and  three  hundred  Indians,  was 
proceeding  to  Natchez,  when  he  learned  that  the  negroes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans  were  disaffected.  Manj* 
of  the  negroes  at  Natchez  had  joined  the  Indian.s.  The 
black  poiHilation  of  the  colony  amounted  to  two  thousand, 
about  half  that  of  the  l-'rench  race  ;  anil  in  the  cit)'  their 
number  was  in  e.xccss  of  the  l^^ench.  Terrier,  therefore, 
placed  de  Loubois  in  command  of  the  force,  and  returned  to 
New  Orleans.  He  .sent  out  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Misplai.x 
to  prr^cure  intelligence.  I  lis  fate  was,  for  his  part\-  to  be  fired 
upon,  three  of  his  men  to  be  killed,  and  two  others  and  himself 
to  be  made  prisoners. 

As  de  Loubois  advanced  on  his  waj'  to  Natchez  his  force 
was  increa.sed  by  the  French  settlers  at  the  i)laccs  through 
which  he  pas.scd.  The  Natchez  on  hearing  of  his  numbers 
sent  some  chiefs  to  meet  him.  They  demanded  hostages,  and 
the  most  extravagant  gifts  for  the  ransom  of  the  women  and 
children.*  After  their  envoys  had  started  from  Natchez  they 
burned  Misplaix  and  his  two  men. 

*  They  demanded  for  the  ransom  of  the  women  and  chihhen  in  tlicir  pos- 
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111  inaUiny^  his  preparations  f(jr  dcfcticc,  I'crricr  had  sent 
an  officer  named  Lc  Sueur  ainon;,,^  the  Choctaws  to  obtain 
what  aid  he  could  collect.  Le  .Sueur  was  able  to  orLjanize  a 
force  of  twelve  hundred  men  of  the  tribe.  His  orders  were 
to  effect  a  juncture  with  de  Loubois,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  that  officer.  The  ne\  •  reachetl  this  force  that  the 
Natchez,  not  expectins.;-  an\'  immediate  attack,  were  entirely 
off  their  _L;"uard,  and  were  passin;;"  their  time  in  <!ancinL;  and 
reve'iy.  Th  intellit^ence  spread  throu.^h  the  camp,  and 
Le  Sueur  was  unable  to  contn^l  his  men,  who  insisted  on 
marchini,'  a^^ainst  the  Natchez.  On  the  29th  of  Januar\-,  1730, 
the  attack  was  matle  at  da\break.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
The  Natchez  suffered  severely.  The  victors  brouL;ht  away 
si.Kty  scalps  and  eiijhteen  prisoners.  The\'  likeu  ise  liberated 
the  tailor  and  carpenter,  with  fifty-one  women  and  children 
and  one  hundred  and  six  negroes.  Lcisurelj- rctreatinij^,  they 
encamped  on  Saint  Catherine's  creek,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  advancing  column. 

I)e  I.oubois'  force  which  now  amounted  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred men,  arrivetl  on  the  Sth  of  l"\-l)ruar\-,  when  the  fort 
of  the  Natchez  was  ajjjain  attacked.  The  troops  from  New 
Orleans  had  been  increased  to  nine  hundred  men  with  h\e 
hundred  Imlians.  h'or  se\eral  day.s  the  siei^e  was  carried  on 
with  indifferent  success,  when  pioposals  for  jieace  were  made 
b_\'  the  besiet^ctl,  with  the  threat  that  if  tbe\'  were  not  accepted 
the  women  and  chiitlp  n  vvouid  be  burned.  .So  fearful  a  con- 
tint^enc}'  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions,  and  the 
Natchez  were  pern'.itted  to  retire.  Manyjoinetl  the  Chickasaws ; 
a  portion  of  tlie  tribe  ascended  the  Red  Ri\er.     .\lthou;4h  one 


serious  cause  of  anxiet\-  was  b\-  these  events   nun.  h  moc 


dified, 


the  future  was  in 


no  w 


ay  free   from  dangerous  complications. 


Several  of  the  other  tr.bes  continued  in  ill-feeling  towards  the 
French  ;  those  in   the  neii/hbourhood  of  the  tiulf  of  Mexico 


session  two  lunulred  li.urcls  of  powdtr,  two  tliousaiul  flints,  four  tlu,iisL\nJ  wei;;lil 
of  hulls,  two  lanuli','1  Iniivus,  .ind  a>  many  axes,  lioes,  siiiit-,  coats,  pieces  of  linen 
and  i;ingl'anis,  twenty  coats  laced  on  every  seain,  and  as  many  laced  hats  with 
pluiues,  twenty  barrels  of  brandy  and  as  many  of  wine. 
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were  extreincl}'  hostile.  The  tribes  to  tlie  nortli,  the  lUinois, 
and  the  Arkansas  on  the  Mississi[)pi,  remained  in  aUiance 
with  the  l"rcncli. 

The  numerous  Natchez  who  had  estabh'shcd  tliemselves  on 
the  Red  River  continued  to  harass  the  planters.  They  sur- 
prised a  fort,  killed  de  ("oulan^es,  and  wounded  de  Heaulieu: 
of  the  tw'Mit\'-five  men  stationed  there,  sixteen  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  nn-n  arrived  from  France;  with 
this  addition  the  French  foi-ce  in  Louisiana  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  men,  of  which  number  two  hundred  were 
Swiss.  Although  a  greater  accession  of  strength  had  been 
lo(jked  for,  it  was  determined  to  chastise  the  Xatchez.  ''here 
\.as  unccrtaint}' as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  negroes  could 
be  relied  oti.  They  had  been  emphn'ed  against  the 
Chaouachas,  a  tribe  which  had  their  home  in  llie  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Orleans  and  had  become  troublesome.  In  the 
expedition  the  negroes  had  acted  with  extreme  ferocity,  kiUing 
all  that  fell  in  their  wa)-,  women,  children  and  old  men.  On 
their  return  to  their  work,  they  show  jd  a  stiong  disposition 
to  strike  a  blow  for  their  own  libcit\' ;  but  the  plot  was 
disco\ered,  and  the  leaders  executed. 

Terrier  advanced  with  one  thousand  men  against  the 
Xatchez.  During  a  storm,  the  warriors  of  the  uibc  effected 
a  retreat.  The  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  427, 
were  carried  to  Xew  Orleans.  About  65  male  prisoners  also 
surrendered,  who  were  sent  to  Cuba  and  sold  as  slaves.  The 
troubles,  however,  were  far  from  ended,  anil  the  colony  was 
greatly  distressed. 

In  17  ^2,  the  compan\'  resignrd  its  charter,  and  Louisiana 
became  a  royal  domain.  I'errier  was  recalled,  and  dc  Bien- 
ville was  again  named  governoi -general.  He  arrived  in 
Louisiana,  in  the  spring  of  1733,  <ind  was  accompanied  by 
Diron  d'Artaguettc.  The  condition  (.^f  the  prcjvince  was  most 
critical.  One  great  source  of  danger  was  from  the  Chickasaw 
tribe  and  their  allies.  It  was  with  this  tribe,  that  those  of  the 
Natchez  who  had  not  made  their  home  at    the   Red   River, 
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were  incorporated.  The  Chickasaws  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  in  some  respects  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
Iroquois.  They  were  friendly  to  the  Knglish,  although  their 
relations  with  those  colonies  were  by  no  means  free  from  ill- 
feeling.  Towards  the  French  they  were  hostile,  and  their 
enmity  had  been  much  increased  by  late  events.  What  was 
most  feared  bj'  those  charged  with  the  fortunes  of  Louisiana, 
was  that  the  h'nglish  colonies  might  be  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  such  a  case,  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  power  would 
intervene  between  the  two  French  provinces  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  The  French  perceived  ample  indications  of  the 
determination  to  extend  Knglish  settlement  in  this  direction. 
The  establishment  of  (icorgia  under  general  Ogelthorpe,  in 
1732,  increased  the  fears  of  the  l"^-cnch,  and  they  saw  in  this 
step  ample  proof,  that  the  policy  wouki  be  systematically 
carried  out. 

We  may  trace  in  the  feeling  to  which  these  events  gave 
rise  the  operations  of  de  la  Galissoniere  in  the  valle\'  of  the 
Ohio.  There  was  never  anj-  intention  of  settlement,  for 
there  was  no  population  to  .send  there  from  Canada,  and  no 
emigration  to  be  obtai  .d  from  France.  The  policy  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  as  the  nearest  route  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  and  to  make  all  Knglish  settlement  on 
the  Ohio  impossible  by  the  establishment  v  f  garrisons;  by 
these  means  knitting  together  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  of 
French  American  possessicjns,  and  as  occasion  pcrmit*^^ed,  to 
send  population  to  the  intermediate  territv-ry.  It  was  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  interest,  that  Canada  was  called 
upon  to  give  aid  to  Louisiana. 

It  wa;.  plain  to  dc  Bie!iville  that  so  long  as  the  Chickasaws 
possessed  pow^r  there  would  ije  no  neace  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  would  be  threatcneu  ,vith  constant  danger. 
Accordingly,  his  first  step  was  to  demand  from  the  Chickasaws, 
that  they  should  deliver  up  the  Natchez,  who  had  taken 
refuge  among  them.  The  answer  might  have  been  looked 
for:  the  X.itchez  now  formed  one  nation  with  the  Chickasaws, 
and  could  not  be  surrendered.     Had  de  Bienville  pos.scssed 
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the  strenj^th  to  permit  him  to  resent  the  reply,  he  would  have 
shewn  liis  displeasure  by  an  immediate  attack  on  those  who 
made  it.  But  his  force  was  inadecjuate  to  ;^ive  vent  to  his 
feeliny,  and  he  took  two  years  to  complete  his  preparations 
for  so  doing. 

D'Artaj^aiette  who  commanded  on  the  Illinois,  was  instructed 
with  what  troop.-,  he  could  collect  and  such  Indians  as  hi 'could 
induce  to  join  him,  to  proceed  on  the  9th  of  May,  1736,  to  the 
territory  held  by  the  Chicka.saws.  Parties  were  also  obtained 
from  the  christian  Indians  of  Canada,  and  from  the  Senecas, 
to  harass  the  Ciiickasaws  in  \.\\c  petite  s^iicrrc,  to  obtain  scalps, 
(jr  to  "^''ke  prisoner.s. 

In  tiie  be^inniiiLj  c)f  April,  1736,  de  Bienville  assembled 
his  troops  at  Mobile,  and  ascended  the  Tobiqne.  In  si.vteen 
da>'s  he  reached  the  fort  of  Tombechee*  which  he  had 
ordereil  to  be  constructed.  Me  was  there  joined  b\'  l,200 
Choctaws.  Thus  reinforced,  he  continued  the  ascent  of  the 
river.  On  the  25th  of  May  the  force  disembarked.  .\s  was 
usual  in  such  expeditions,  a  fort  was  constructed  for  the  i)ro- 
tection  of  the  canoes,  antl  placed  under  a  i^uard.  The  main 
force  marched  toward.s  the  Chickasaus'  villai^e.  On  the  25th 
of  May  it  was  within  a  leat^ue  of  the  fort,  which  they  hoped 
to  capture  b}'  surprise.  But  the  C'hickasaws  had  had  news 
of  their  approach,  and  hatl  adopted  energetic  measures  for 
tlefence.  Several  Mnglish  traders  were  amongst  them,  and 
had  aided  them  in  the  cons^-Hiction  of  works.  Two  attempts 
to  take  the  [)lace  by  storm  failed,  the  French  losing  thirty  men. 
The  field-guns  had  been  left  at  the  Tobi(|ue  ;  and  there  was 
now  no  means  of  bringing  them  up,  for  the  whole  eountr}- 
was  swarming  w  ith  hostile  parties.  On  the  29th  de  Belleville 
ordered  a  retreat.  Two  thixs  later  the  Choctaws  returned  to 
their  homes  liberallj-  rewarded  w  ith  presents,  antl  the  artillery 
was  thrown  into  the  river. 

Agreeably  to  his  orders,  dWrtaguette  left  the  Illinois  at  the 
commencement  of  Ma\-:  his  force  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and   t'lirt}'  I'rench  and  Canadians,  one  hundred    Illinois  with 

*  Cotton  gill  iio->i,  to  the  iiorili  in  the  .state  of  Mississippi. 
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some  Iroc|iu)is  Indians,  the  whole  amountintj  to  four  hundred 
men.  The  first  villac^c  he  came  upon  he  destroyed.  In  the 
second  affair,  the  result  was  disastrous.  Evidently,  he  mis- 
caloilated  the  strength  of  tl  e  force  opposed  to  him.  The 
resistance  was  so  determined,  that  the  Illinois  took  to  flight, 
carrvinsj-  with  them  several  of  the  French.  Three  officers 
were  killed  in  the  attack;  d'Artaguette  was  himself  wounded. 
The  force  was  entirely  defeated.  Some  few  French  and 
Canadians  under  the  leailership  of  \'oisin,  then  little  more 
than  sixteen  }'ears  old,  effectetl  a  difficult  retreat,  marching 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  with  scarcely  an}-  pro\isions. 
On  the  day  of  the  fight,  twent\-  h'rench  were  burned  on  the 
ground,  among  them  d'.Artaguette  and  five  officers,  with  the 
Jesuit  missionarj-  pere  Senac.  The  remaining  prisoners  were 
burned  at  the  principal  villages. 

De  Bienville,  smarting  under  these  disasters,  resoKed  to 
avenge  his  defeat.  He  now  determined  to  ascend  the 
Mississippi,  holding  it  to  be  a  better  basis  of  operaticjn  than 
to  advance  upon  the  Chickasaws  by  land.  Distrusting  his 
own  strength,  he  wrote  to  h'rance  for  orders  to  be  sent  to 
M.  de  lieauharnois  to  aid  him  with  reinforcements.  iJe 
Beauharnois  instructed  tie  Xo\-elles  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  Ihuons  ;  but  the  latter  would  ne':  enter  into  an}-  project 
for  attacking  the  southern  tribes,  which  the}-  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Tciis-plattis.  TheOttawas,  the  Pottaw  aionu'es, 
with  the  Ojibbewa)-s,  formed  a  force  of  179  warriors.*  The 
Canadians  themselves,  felt  strong  opposition  against  entering 
upon  a  campaign  in  Louisiana.  .A  force,  however,  was  placed 
uniler  the  command  of  M.  de  Longucuil,  amounting  to  440 
men,  half  of  whom  were  Indians.  Passing  b}-  Oswego, 
.several  de^^ertions  took  place  from  the  Abenakis  and  Two 
Mountain  Indians.  The  force  ascended  by  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Ontario,  and  thence  In-  lake  l*'rie  the}-  gained  lake 
Chatautjue  to  descend  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  by 
that  river  reach  the  Mississippi. 

*  Tliey  Icll  iiiio  an  aiulmsli,  tlie  Hmons  having  t;iveii  infc.imaiion  ol  their 
dep-niturc.     One  only  escaped.     Tlie  lem.iinder  were  l;illt(i  or  made  prisoners. 
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On  dc  Bienville  receiving  reinforcements  from  I'rancc,  he 
had  ascendetl  the  Mississippi  to  the  site  <>f  the  present  city  of 
Memphis,  where  he  built  fort  Assomption,  and  established 
his  magazines.  He  was  here  joined  b\-  I, a  Buissonniere,  the 
commandant  on  the  Illinois,  with  the  soldiers  of  his  t^arrison, 
and  s(jmc  Indians.  Shortlj'  afterwards  the  Canadian  contin- 
gent arrived  under  the  command  of  tie  Longueuil,  with  de 
Celoron  and  Saint  Laurent,  as  capt;iin  and  lieutenant.  His 
Indians,  independently  of  the  Algonquins,  now  included  some 
Hurons  and  Xipissing.s.  De  Bienville's  force  amounted  to 
1,200  French  and  Canadians,  and  upwards  of  2,000  Indians 
and  negroes. 

Although  many  were  suffering  from  serious  illness  and 
bodily  depression,  ai.d  man\-  had  died,  de  Bienville  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  delay  his  operation.s.  He  selected  the 
Canadians  to  commence  the  campaign.  De  Celoron  was 
placed  in  command  with  200  French  and  300  Indians.  On 
the  2 1st  of  February,  1740,  he  arrived  at  the  first  village, 
which  he  vigorouslj-  attacked.  After  the  loss  of  thirty-si.\  of 
the  defenders,  an  oiTer  of  capitulation  was  made.  Se\cn  of 
the  I*"rcPich  onl\'  were  wounded.  The  success  of  the  attack 
with  this  small  detachment,  and  the  fear  of  bringing  the  whole 
force  against  them  to  lead  to  their  amiihilation,  caused  the 
Chick, isaws  to  agree  to  the  conditicjns  of  peace.  These  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  vague  and  unsatisfactor\-.  .Although 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Chickasaws,  no  hostages  were 
given,  no  conditions  for  the  future  were  enforced,  and  the 
whole  expedition  was  without  any  other  result,  than  the  unfor- 
tunate fact,  that  the  French  on  their  side  had  to  record  the 
death  of  five  hundred  of  their  own  force  and  of  their  allies. 
Peace  bemg  obtained  even  on  these  unsatisfactory  terms,  the 
fort  at  Memphis  was  destroyed,  the  Canadians  returned 
northward,  and  de  Bienville  proceeded  with  his  force  to  New 
Orleans. 

In  1741  de  Bienville  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  govern- 
ment. He  was  replaced  in  1742  b\-  the  Marquis  de  V'audreuil, 
who  was  fated    to  be   the    last    French  go\ernor-general  of 
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Canada.  Froin  this  date  I  ouisiana  has  h'ttlc  relationship  with 
the  history  of  Canada,  beyond  the  influence  which  the  country 
exercised  on  the  northern  i^rovince.  The  wars  which  suc- 
ceeded the  treaty  of  Ai.\-la-Chapelle  aro.se  chiefly  from  the . 
policy  of  the  French  in  endeavouring  to  hold  what  may  be 
truly  called  the  pas.ses  between  the  two  countries. 

De  Bienville  was  the  youngest,  but  one  of  the  sons  of 
Charles  Lc  Moync,  of  Montreal,  and  the  second  who  bore  the 
name.  On  his  retirement  from  the  government  of  Louisiana 
he  was  about  sixty-two  years  old,  having  passed  forty-four 
years  of  his  life  in  the  province.  A  man  of  courage  and 
enterpri.se,  he  posses.sed  in  a  great  degree  the  instincts  of  a 
statesman,  t'ew  more  difficult  positions  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  government  of  a  colonj- having  tcmporaril)- obtained 
undue  consideration  as  promising  great  })rf)fit,  and  which  col- 
lapsed to  disappoint  every  expectation  of  tho.sc  who  had 
placed  money  in  the  enterprise.  Dc  Bienville's  official  life 
was  a  continual  struggle  with  insufficient  means  to  overcome 
difficult  emergencies.  The  dangerous  element  of  negro 
slavery  could  onl\'  with  difficulty  be  controllctl,  and  powerful 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  had  to  be  restrained  by  a  force  of 
insufficient  strength.  These  disadvantages  were  increa.sed 
b}-  the  competition  of  the  British  colonies  constantly  striving 
to  develop  their  commerce,  and  advance  their  interests  among 
the  tribes,  which  tie  Bienville  was  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
conciliate.  Although  not  free  from  the  faults  of  his  day, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us  unfavourable  to  his  character 
for  rectitude.  He  is  not  accused  with  overwhehning  evidence 
of  being  in  a  plot  to  rob  the  state,  or  of  unduly  pj'ofiting  by  his 
position  to  enrich  him.self  His  desire  was  .'aithfully  to 
perform  his  duty,  and  while  devoted  to  French  interests,  he 
is  not  remembered  by  any  treacherous  or  ignoble  acts,  in  his 
endeavour  to  advocate  them.  He  was  an  avowed  foe  of 
everything  opposed  to  P'rance,  and  in  his  desire  to  serve  his 
country  he  was  foremost  in  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  her  cause.  His  memory  in  Canada  is  justly  held 
in  respect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

As  related  at  the  close  of  Hook  VI.,*  dc  Vaudicuil  died  on 
the  loth  of  October,  1725;  de  Lon^nicuil  was  then  _<,'()veriior  of 
Montreal, ai)d  as  the  two  preceding  <fovernors-^eiieral  had  been 
promoted  froin  that  office  to  the  higher  position,  de  Lonj^nieuil 
likewise  looked  for  similar  advancement.  The  opinion,  how- 
ever, had  been  formed  in  hVance  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  appoint  a  native  colonist  as  ^overnor-|:feneral  of  Canada. 
During  the  winter  months  de  Lons^ueuil  acted  as  atlminis- 
trator  until  Auj^ust,  1726, when  the  newly-appointed  t;o\ernor- 
gcneral,  M.  Charles  le  marquis  de  Beauharnois,-f- arrived.  lie 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Dupuy,  the  new  intendant,  who 
replaced  M.  Betjon. 

The  new  governor  was  a  naval  officer  about  fifty  j'ears 
of  age.  -After  thirty-four  \-ears'  service,  in  170S  he  had 
obtained  the  position  of  cnpitaiiic  dc  vcxisscau.  I  le  had  married 
in  1716  the  widow  of  M.  de  Lanaudiere,  dame  Renee  I'ays, 
then  a  widow  for  the  second  time.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
family  connection,  for  his  brother  Claude  had  married  the 
daughter  of  M.  de  Lanaudiere.  The  governor-general  never 
had  any  children. 

The  twenty-one  years  of  the  government  of  M.  de   Heau- 

*  Ante  Vi)l.  II.,  p.  517. 

+  Mr.  NVilliiini  Smith,  who  in  1S15  puhlished  ilie  mcoikI  I'jiglish  hisiory  of 
Canad.l,  the  first  being  that  of  Utriot  in  1804.  (le^-ciihcil  the  marquis  de  Heau- 
harnois  as  one  of  tlie  "  Ix'darih  ''  of  Louis  XIV^  Several  modern  writers  have 
without  enquiry  accepted  Mr.  .Smith  as  an  authority,  and  .M.  de  Heauharnois 
has  been  so  represented.  Tliere  is  no  ft)undalion  for  this  statement.  The 
eldest  of  the  family,  Charles  de  Heauharnois,  was  the  brother  of  Francois,  who 
had  been  intendant  of  Canada  [1702-1705].  His  younger  brother  Claude  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  first  Inisband  of  the  empress  Josephine,  and  hence  of  Horlense, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  Had  there  been  any  such  taint  on  the 
family  it  would  certainly  have  been  rememliered  in  modern  times.  Saint  .Simon 
is  entirely  silent  on  the  matter. 
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harnois,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  closing  years,  were 
those  of  noininal  peace,  but  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Acadia  and  Louisiana  establish,  that  during  much  of  this 
period  they  were  only  so  in  name."  In  Canada,  even  from 
an  early  date,  much  jealousy  had  been  felt  regarding  the 
sovereignty  over  the  southern  shores  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 
In  de  Beauharnois'  day  the  determination  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Ohio  had  not  become  a  settled  policy.  Greater  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  country  north  of  Massachusetts,  than 
to  the  connection  between  Canada  and  the  Mississippi. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  address  governor  Burnet,  of 
New  York,*  to  the  effect  that  he  was  sending  M.  de  la  Chas- 
saigne  to  summon  the  officer  at  Oswego  to  retire  with  his 
garrison,  demolish  the  fortifications,  to  evacuate  the  fort,  and 
to  return  home.  Such  a  demand  was  indeed  made  by  the 
chevalier  Begon.  Burnet  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  answer.-f* 
He  complained  of  the  little  notice  given  of  this  intention, 
'contrasting  his  own  proceedings,  that  he  had  in  the  "  modcstest 
manner "  written  to  M.  de  Longueuil,  complaining  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  on  receiving  a  reply 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  he  had  reported  the  matter  to  his  court, 
and  that  he  had  learned  that  the  English  ambassador  at  I'aris 
had  had  orders  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
F"rench  government.  He  had  not  .sent  any  direct  summons  to 
Niagara.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  he  had  liberty  of  unfet- 
tered trade  with  the  Indians,  and  accordingly  he  claimed  the 
right  to  maintain  the  fort  at  Oswego. 

No  consequences  aro.se  from  the  summons.  Cardinal 
Fleury  was  the  prime  minister  of  France,  and  his  pacific  policy 
prevailed  nearly  until  the  clo.sc  of  his  life  in  1743,  ''^  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  c^f  Louis  XIV.  were 
those  of  peace,  although  by  no  means  free  from  complications. 
Stanhope,  until  his  death  in  1721,  remained  first  minister 
of  England  from  the  accession  of  George  the  first.     The  nine 


•  N.Y.  Hist.  Doc,  v.,  p.  827,  27  July,  1727. 
t  N.Y.  Hi-t.  Doc,  V,,  p.  829,  8  August,  1727. 
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years  of  his  government  had  been  successful.  lie  was  the 
means  of  thwarting  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  in  Spain, 
which  had  been  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  na\al  force 
organized  bj-  him,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Sicily.  He 
secu!^:d  the  friendship  of  France  through  the  regent,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  in  less  than  three  years  was  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.* 

He  re-established  the  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  The 
emperor  again  came  in  accord  with  the  court  of  St.  James, 
and  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  courts  ren- 
dered the  efforts  of  the  pretender  entirely  without  result. 
In  1722  Walpolc  became  prime  minister,  a  position  he  was  to 
hold  for  the  succeeding  twentj-  j-ear.s,  which  he  constantly 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  influence,  traceable  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire 
most  seriously  to  affect  its  fortunes,  has  been  its  relations  with 
France.  No  two  countries  have  .so  reacted  on  each  other. 
The  oft-quoted  phrase  that  events  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  and  circumstances  of  the  centurj-  in  which  thcj'  take 
place,  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  these 
relations.     Often,  while    the    results  which  have   followed    a 


*  The  regent  died  22  November,  1723,  his  government  therefore  l.nsted  only 
eight  years.  The  coiruitticn  under  the  guise  of  polished  manners,  wliicli  was  the 
characteristic  of  French  society  during  this  period,  is  often  identitieil  with  the 
regency.  Tlie  influences  which  unhajipily  prevailed  may  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
date,  to  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  The  memoirs  of  that  time  shew  the 
profligacy  of  the  higher  ranks.  F'delity  to  the  marriage  relation  was  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  license.  The  gravest  charges  are  made  against  men 
in  the  fust  positions.  It  was  no  unusual  event  for  a  member  of  an  ancient  family 
to  be  detected  cheating  at  play.  The  gambling  s|)irit,  heightened  by  the  o[)era- 
tions  of  Law,  adiled  to  the  general  laxity  of  principle,  'liie  regent  wss  hurried 
along  in  this  flood  of  depravity  ;  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  originated  it. 
'l"o  some  extent  it  was  the  rebound  from  the  hypocrisy  of  the  days  of  .Madame  de 
Maintenon.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling  that  the  regent  was  meant  for 
better  things.  One  of  the  first  of  modern  French  writers  remarks  of  him  :  "II 
avait  use  dans  une  perpetuelle  orgie  sa  brillante  intclligince,  et  son  corps  vigoureux 
le  2  decembre,  1723,  ra])opiexie  aitendue  de  tons,  et  surtout  de  la  victinie 
frappa  Philipiie  dans  les  bras  d'une  de  ses  niaitresses.  Ce  Prince  cpii  avait  si 
deploral  It'iient  gaspiile  taut  d'heureux  dons  de  I.i  nature,  n'avait  que  quarantc- 
neuf  ans."     Cardinal  Dubois  had  died  the  previous  9th  of  August. 
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policy  remain  facts  of  history,  the  influence  which  led  to  its 
adoption  are  no  longer  remembered.  There  was  with  both 
countries  the  necessity  for  peace;  both  had  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  many  years  of  costly  war  ;  in  both,  society  convulsed 
by  schemes  of  enterprise  had  entered  into  the  wildest  specu- 
lation ;  and  in  both,  the  government  was  unsettled. 

In  England  the  accession  of  George  the  first,  owing  to  the 
strong  protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  had  been  accomplished 
with  the  same  case  as  if  his  right  had  been  secured  by  the  family 
traditions  of  centuries.  There  was  much  to  interfere  with  his 
popularity.  Not  the  least  of  the  unfavourable  circuinstances 
which  affected  him  was,  that  George  the  first  could  scarcely 
speak  a  word  of  English.  While  personally  he  desired  to  rule 
justly  and  constitutionally,  many  of  the  Hanoverian  officials  in 
his  confidence  were  better  known  by  their  determination  to 
accumulate  fortunes,  than  to  accept  the  conditions  of  English 
political  life.  If  we  except  the  huguenot  Ercnch  driven  from 
France  by  LouisXIV.,  England  had  never  shewn  much  sympa- 
th)'  with  the  foreigner  ;  indeed,  the  ill-effect  of  this  feeling  on 
occasions  in  the  national  history  is  not  a  pleasing  record  to 
chronicle.  The  rapacity  of  baron  Bothmar,  who  had  been 
Ilantncrian  ininister  at  the  Hague,  and  who  remained  with 
the  king  ;  of  Barnsdorf,  a  diploinatic  agent  ;  of  Robethon,  the 
king's  private  secretary  ;  even  of  his  two  Turks,  Mahomet 
and  Mustapha,  early  excited  public  indignation.  The  unpopu- 
larit)'  of  the  conduct  of  these  men  reflected  back  on  the  king. 
His  two  mistressen  were  in  no  way  behind  in  b  inging  dis- 
credit on  the  rojMl  name.  These  two  portl\'  dames  were 
Herrengard  IMclesina  von  Schulenburg,  afterwards  duchess 
of  Kendall,  and  Sophia  baroness  Kilinanseck,  countess  of 
Darlington.  Chesterfield  described  the  first  as  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  and  Walpole  held  she  would  have  sold  the 
king's  honour  to  the  best  bidder  at  a  shilling  advance.  The 
second,  although  with  youth,  and  .some  pretensions  to  good 
looks,  with  the  saine  cnthoupoint,  was  equally  destitute  of  wit. 
Their  intellectual  deficiences  were  made  up  in  rapacit}',  which 
brought  discredit  on  the  king.     Personalh'  George  the  first 
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was  honourable,  simple  in  his  habits,  not  Ir.vish  of  money,  with 
much  kindness  of  nature.  I  Ic  was  averse  to  pomp  and  dis- 
play, never  a  line  of  conduct  to  find  favour  with  the  body  of 
the  peopic.  He  fully  understood  tliat  peace  was  necessary  to 
England  ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  embroil  Great 
Britain  in  continental  complications  in  order  that  he  could 
add  Bremen  and  Verdun  to  his  electoral  possessions. 

The  political  uneasiness  to  which  this  condition  gave  rise, 
added  to  the  active  intrigues  of  jacobinism  and  the  open 
disloj'alty  of  the  non-jurors,  caused  much  discontent,  and  led 
to  an  uncertainty  of  feeling  that  the  Hanoverian  .succession 
was  not  perfectly  established.  The  external  danger  most  to 
be  feared  was  a  hostile  movement  in  France  in  support  of  the 
pretender.  With  France  neutral,  the  government,  if  it  could 
not  entirely  despise  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites,  could 
at  least  safely  guard  against  them. 

The  condition  of  France  alike  suggested  to  her  rulers  the 
necessity  of  the  avoidance  of  hostilities.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  his  successor  was  a  sickly  child  of  five  years  of 
age;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  regent  was 
heir  to  the  crown,  as  the  right  of  birth  in  this  respect  had 
been  renounced  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  The  general  belief 
however,  was,  that  in  such  a  crisis,  Philip  would  claim  the 
succession;  and  any  attempt  to  have  united  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  would  have  been  the  commencement  of 
another  war.  Although  for  some  years,  Albcroni  had  been  all- 
powerful  in  Madrid  in  his  endeavour  to  restore  the  ancient 
glory  of  Spain,  it  was  not  improbable  that  Philip  might  aban- 
don the  crown  of  Spain  for  that  of  France.  Accordingly,  it  was 
seen  that  in  the  contingency  of  the  death  of  the  young  French 
king,  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  successor 
would  be  greatly  advanced,  if  in  anticipation,  the  recognition 
of  his  rights  could  be  affirmed.  Thus  both  governments, 
alike  from  interest,  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  closer  peace 
relation.s.  The  misfortunes,  which  in  subsequent  years  were 
experienced  by  France,  have  led  French  historians  to  make 
the  pacific  policy  of  the  regent  a  matter  of  reproach;  they 
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accuse  him  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  France  in  order  to 
affirm  his  own  position.  The  charge  is  unjust,  and  not 
founded  on  fact.  There  were  concessions  on  the  side  of  both 
countries;  the  one  important  act  of  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  regent  was  to  bring  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  works  at  Mardyke,  undertaken  to  create  a  second 
Dunkirk,  the  fortifications  of  which  liad  been  destroyed. 
Owing  to  the  protest  of  the  British  ministrj-,  the  pkui  was 
subjected  to  such  restrictions,  that  the  objections  against  it 
cea.sed  to  exist. 

The  principal  instrument  in  effecting  this  result  was 
cardinal  Dubois.  The  son  of  an  apothecary  who  lived  near 
Limoges,  brought  up  by  charity  at  a  college,  where  he  acted 
as  .servant  to  the  president,  eventually  he  received  the  tonsure 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  After  acting  as  teacher  in  several  families, 
he  became  the  preceptor  of  the  regent,  when  due  de  Chartres. 
Contemporaries  unite  in  describing  the  profligac\'  of  his  life, 
and  historians  directly  trace  to  his  influence  the  perversion  of 
the  mind  of  the  regent,  whom  he  early  initiated  in  the  debauch- 
cry  he  himself  practised.  His  great  talents  however,  must 
equally  be  recorded.  One  who  could  raise  himself  to  be  first 
minister  of  France,  to  be  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  rendered 
famous  as  the  see  of  Fenelon,  to  become  cardinal,  to  hold  power 
until  his  death:  the  attainment  of  these  results  without  birth, 
family  influence,  or  wealth,  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
the  exercise  of  wonderful  ability,  b\'  the  possession  of  an  acute 
intellect  and  political  sagacity  of  the  highest  order,  blended 
with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  this  godless  priest,  and  this  depraved  and  unscrupulous 
man,  the  intellectual  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed;  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  Europe  was  placed,  it  is  diflicult 
to  prove  otherwise,  than  that  his  policy  was  the  wisest  which 
could  be  toUowed  in  France. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  relative  position  of 
England  and  France,  owing  to  which  peace  was  maintained 
in  America.  It  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the 
failure   of  the    repeated  attempts  of  de  Vaudreuil   to  cause 
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complications  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  disregard 
of  the  complaint  of  de  Hcauharnois  rci^ardin;^  the  occupation 
of  Osweffo  anil  the  southern  sliorc  of  lake  Ontario. 

One  of  the  features  seldom  absent  from  the  government  of 
Canada  was  the  disagreement  between  the  leading  authorities 
regarding  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers.  It  would 
have  been  ea.sy  to  determine  the  cpicstion  of  ])recedencc  and 
the  honours  to  which  each  was  entitled.  As  the  previous 
pages  of  this  history  establish,  the  point  was  never  satisfac- 
toril)'  determined,  as  if  purposely  to  leave  the  disputants  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minister  in  h'rance.  The  goxernment  of  M. 
de  Beauharnois  was  not  free  from  this  want  of  concord.  The 
new  intendant,  M.  Dupuy,  had  held  a  high  position  in  the 
"  Co)iscil  dii  roi"  and  was  well  versed  in  public  affairs.  Me 
had,  however,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  did  not  fail  to  assert  it.  De  Hcauharnois  reports 
that  he  api)lied  for  two  soldiers  under  arms  to  be  posted 
beside  his  pew  in  church.*  Making  allowance  for  the  cere- 
monial spirit  of  the  day  and  the  habitual  exaction  of  every 
mark  of  respect  which  could  be  claimed,  the  incident  can 
only  be  mentioned  to  his  disadvantage.  On  one  occasion  the 
governor-general  requested  M.  Dupuy  to  attend  at  the  i'nt- 
teat'..  He  refu.sed  to  comply  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
compromise  his  dignit)',  and  he  remained  deaf  to  all  appeals 
on  the  subject  made  to  him  by  the  chief  personages  of  the 
colony.-|-  It  may  be  said  in  his  favour  that  he  remained 
to  the  death  of  bishop  de  Saint  Vallier  his  constant  friend, 
and  that  Dupuy  was  appointed  by  him  his  executor. 

The  Hopital  Gt'iicral  dc  Quebec  hatl  been  founded  b)-  Mgr. 

*  "qui  pretend  eire  en  droit  d'avoir  deux  arciiers  de  la  Marine  dans  les  certS- 
monies  et  de  les  avoir  dans  son  l)anc  a  1  t'^dise,  !a  caral)ine  sur  re|i:iule  conlre  les 
regleinents."  I)e  Ik-auliarnois,  25  Sept.,  1727,  I'arl.  -MS.,  3rd  Series,  vol.  IX., 
p.  1725. 

t  Pari.  MS.,  3rd  Series,  X.,  p.  1647,  lie  Heauliarnois,  6  Maixli,  1727.  De 
Ueauiiarnois  ccmiplained  in  the  plainest  language  of  the  conduct  of  Uupuy  as 
an  unparalleled  insult  to  his  authority.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  that  tliere  should 
be  perfect  accoid  l)etween  the  authorities.  As  the  intendent  would  listen  neither 
to  ihynie  nor  reason  "  ui  rime  iii  raisoii,''  he  thought  it  lictter  to  ohiain  justice 
from  the  minister,  than  to  seek  it  himself.     lit.  X.,  p.  1648,  8  March. 
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de  Saint  Vallier.  Its  ecclesiastical  name  to  this  clay  is 
"  Monastcre  dc  Notre  Dame  dcs  An^^cs,"  the  nuns  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
1727,  the  anniversary  of  the  bishop  beint^  received  as  priest, 
the  Jesuit  father  de  la  Chasse  composed  a  piece  in  verse,  the 
subject  beinir  Jacob  at  the  point  of  death  asking  Joseph  to 
take  charge  of  his  other  children.  M.  de  lieauharnois,  M. 
and  Madame  Dupuy  were  present.  It  was  then  apparent  that 
the  bishop's  constitution  was  broken.  His  health  continued 
to  fail,  and  in  September,  de  Saint  Vallier,  now  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  felt  his  end  to  be  approaching.  He  arranged  his 
affairs  and  jjapcrs,  and  as  wax  was  a  matter  of  exjjen.sc  in 
Canada,  he  told  the  nuns  to  obtain  some  tapers  ''pour  scs  scr- 
viccs!'  The)'  thought  he  rather  required  a  new  soutane,  his 
ordinary  clerical  dres.s,  as  his  own  was  so  threadbare,  that  the 
poorest  curate  would  scarcely  wear  it.  On  Saint  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  he  addressed  the  community  for 
the  last  time.  Although  very  weak,  he  performed  mass  on 
three  other  occasions.  He  was  attended  by  doctor  Sarrazin,  a 
name  still  held  in  respect  in  Canada.  On  learning  on  Christ- 
mas eve  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  de  Saint  Valliere  sent 
for  M.  de  Lotbiniere,  the  archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  to  adminis- 
ter the  last  rites  of  the  church.  M.  Dupuy  was  present.  It  was 
at  this  time  the  bishop  informed  Dupuy  of  his  appointment 
as  executor,  and  of  his  own  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  hospital,  his  foundation.  On  Christmas  day  he  was 
visited  b\'  the  governor,  whom,  although  dying  he  received 
with  perfect  courtesy.  He  died  at  half-past  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  reciting  the  first  verse  of 
the  fort\'-sccond  psalm.  "  Qucm  ndinoduin  desidcrat  cervus 
ad  foutcs  aquarum,  ita  desidcrat  aiiiina  mca  ad  te  DeusT 
An  altar  was  erected  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  corpse  was 
laid,  and  mass  was  performed  by  M.  de  Lotbiniere  and  the 
other  priests.  This  event  preceded  the  most  serious  difficulty 
which  has  affected  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Canada. 
The  quarrel  has  only  been  imperfectly  related,  and  it  has  not 
been  difficult  to  keep  the   true   i.ssue  in   the  background.     It 
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was  settled,  as  such  difficulties  often  are,  by  the  main  point 
beiuLj  set  out  of  view  by  those  in  pcjwer,  and  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  intendant,  who  felt  b(jund  to  interfere,  and  caiuiot  be 
accused  of  having  acted  from  personal  motives.  Moreover, 
the  arrival  of  a  new  bishop-coadjutor  removcid  several  causes  of 
dispute,  which  aided  to  place  the  ilispute  in  less  prominence. 

The  cpiarrel  arose  from  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  the 
canons  of  the  chapter.  At  this  early  statue  in  the  proceeding;, 
while  the  superior  and  the  clerj^y  of  the  seminary  paid  the 
customary  visit  to  the  corpse  Ij'int;"  in  state,  the  canons  did 
not  attend.  They  .sent  word  that  the  church  bells  could  ring 
the  knell  by  those  sent  to  toll  them  ;  and  they  asked  to  be 
supplied  with  wax  tapers  for  the  service  in  the  cathedral. 

M.  Dupuy  furnishctl  what  was  recpiired  for  the  decoration 
of  the  hospital  chapel,  together  with  the  car  on  which  the 
body  was  carried  to  the  city  gates.  It  hac'  been  embalmed, 
and  was  exposed  for  seven  da}s  in  the  " chapcUc  ariiciitc" 
constructed  at  the  hospital.  There  it  was  visited  b\'  all  the 
poor  of  the  city,  who  from  the  conunencement  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  bishop  had  shewn  great  s\-mpath)',  attending  at 
the  churches,  some  even  prostrating  themselves  before  tlie 
altars,  praying  that  the  bishop's  life  might  be  spared. 

If  any  position  was  assured  it  was  that  of  M.  de  Lotbiniere, 
the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  It  was  upon  him  the  dut\' 
officially  devolved  of  conducting  the  funeral  ceremonies,  but 
this  claim  was  not  recognised  by  the  chapter.  The  canons 
acted  as  if  the  dioce.se  were  vacant.  On  the  morning  of  the 
bishop's  death  they  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed  three 
vicars-general  to  conduct  the  ecclesiastical  affairs:  M.  Houllard, 
who  had  long  been  cure  of  Quebec,  with  two  priests  named 
Plante  and  Ilazeur.  The\'  immediately  assumed  charge  of 
the  diocese,  and  among  other  duties  gave  orders  for  the  burial 
of  the  bishop. 

These  proceedings,  the  legality  of  which  Dupuy  refused  to 
rccogni.se,  led  to  the  report  that  the  newly-elected  vicars- 
general  had  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  bishop's  declared  wish, 
to  burv  the  bodv  in  the  cathedral.     The  statement  reached 
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the  cars  of  the  intendant.  The  council  was  not  in  session, 
having  atljourncd  from  the  days  prccedinj;  Christmas  until 
the  Monday  f(Jllo\vinL,^  " /<'.v  ;W.s","  the  6th  of  J;uniary.  (.'onse- 
qucntl}-,  the  intendant  called  upon  the  canons  to  appear 
before  the  court  on  the  first  day  after  vacation,  and  in  the 
meantime  summoned  them  to  his  hotel  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
the  day  before  the  burial  was  to  take  place. 

M.  de  Lotbim'ere  attended.  On  the  part  of  the  chapter  a 
bailiff  appeared  with  a  document,  setting,'  forth  that  they  did 
not  recognise  any  judj^^e  in  Canada  empowered  to  determine 
the  dispute  between  themselves  and  M.  de  Lotbinierc  :  not 
even  the  conscil  supcriciir.  They  could  alone  be  judged  by 
the  king  and  his  council ;  to  that  body  they  appealed,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  appear  at  the  place  of  summons. 

On  this  defiance  of  his  authority  Dupuy  determinetl  to  take 
summary  proceedings  to  prevent  the  canons  carrj'ing  out  their 
purpose,  and  to  assert  his  power,  which  they  were  disputing. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  the  day  previous  to 
that  named  for  the  Ijurial,  Dupuy,  accompanied  by  M.  de 
Lotbiniere,  M.  de  Leigne,  lieutenant-general,  and  M.  Hiche, 
the  attorney-general,  proceeded  to  the  hospital.  lie  there 
directed  the  superioress,  Genevieve  Duchesnay  mere  Saint 
Augustin,  a  member  of  an  old  Canadian  famil}',  to  lock  the 
doors  of  the  vestibule,  and  in  the  king's  name  he  ordered 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  community  and  the 
invalid  poor  of  both  sexes  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  M. 
Dupuy  then  declared  that  he  had  attended  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  burial,  owing  to  the  canons  having  determined  on 
the  morrow  to  inter  the  bodj'  in  the  cathedral.  Among  those 
present  was  Leclair,  one  of  the  canons,  who  desired  to  speak, 
but  the  intendant  paid  no  regard  to  what  he  said.  M.  de  Lot- 
biniere, the  Jesuit  father  de  la  Chasse  the  confessor  of  the 
convent,  with  the  other  priests,  put  on  their  surplices;  the 
canon  Leclair  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  the  funeral  service 
was  performed,  Dupuy  himself  chanting  the  '^ Libera!' 

While  taking  this  course,  Dupuy  knev/  perfectly  well  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  an  imposing  burial  service  on 
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the  followiiit^  da)'  at  the  cathcchal.  Writers  in  favour  of  the 
chapter  assert  that  the  intention  was  to  take  the  bod)-  to  the 
cathedral,  and  after  the  service,  s(jleninl)'  brin^t,^  it  back  to  the 
hospital  for  interment.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  report 
that  such  a  step  was  contemplated,  tiiat  Diijniy  acted  as 
I  ha\e  ilescribcd.  I  lis  intention  had,  however,  become 
known,  and  the  canons  determined  to  interrupt  the  ceremony. 
Tiic)-  caused  tiic  tocsin  to  be  sounded,  and  si)rcail  the  rej^ort 
that  the  jjjeneral  hospital  was  on  fire.  Hy  these  means  a  j^reat 
number   of  the   inhabitants  of  the  city  were  collected  at  the 


buiklin;^.      With   this  crowtl   foil 
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entered  the  hospital  chapel.  I'inding  that  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  the)-  placed  an  interdict  on  the  church,  and  suspended 
the  superioress  from  her  functions,  appc)intinc;  another  rdii^ii'iisc 
in  her  place:  thus  passing;  direct  censure  on  the  ecclesiastics 
who  were  present,  among  them  the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese 
and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  ordinance  issued  b)-  the  intendant,  on  the  I4tii  of 
Januar)-,  Dupuy  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  monstrous 
proceetliiiy,  as  if  there  was  an)'  condition  in  the  colony 
independent  of  the  courts  of  justice  established  b)-  the  king. 
Dupu\-  pointed  out  that  in  France  an  ajipeal  could  be  made 
to  the  kiiiL"',  but  it  could  onl\-  be  after  those  interested  had 
acknow  ledged  the  court  and  submitted  to  its  decisions.  The 
course  proposed  b)'  the  chapter  would  create  two  )-ears  of 
dela\-,  and  in  that  period  the  canons  would  be  able  to 
execute  with  impunity  all  that  their  caprice  suggested. 

Dupu)-,  in  gi\ing  a  narrative  of  wiiat  took  place,  asserts  that 
he  had  hcartl  that  it  was  the  intention  (jf  the  clia[)ter  unlaw- 
fully to  retain  with  the  body  of  the  bishop  his  cross,  mitre, 
and  other  pontifical  ornaments,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the 
desire  of  the  late  bishop  where  his  bod\-  .-.hould  be  placed. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  intendant  to  regard  the  course 
followed  b)-  the  newly-elected  vicars-general  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  defiance  of  his  authority,  and  as  a  usurpation 
of  clerical  power  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  civil 
officials,  and  in  opposition  to  law.     Subsequent   proceedings 
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dctcrinincd  their  chanictcr,  for  they  were  held  to  be  mill  and 
void.  Uy  a  motleni  staiulanl  of  law  and  order,  they  can  only 
be  called  a  violation  of  decency  and  ordinarj-  jiropriety.  A 
wranj^le  over  the  corpse  of  a  leading;  ecclesiastic  is  a  scandal 
in  any  reli^don  ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  it  t(X)k 
place  in  the  iron  tliscipline  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  points  in  dispute  were  nevertheless  sufficicntlj'  simple. 
Durincj  the  life  of  M.  de  .Saint  Vallier,  in  17 13,  M^'"-  Huplessis 
de  Mornay  had  been  appointed  coadjutor  under  the  title  of 
the  bishop  of  ICumenia  in  I'hryj^na  ;  but  he  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  In  171  5  de  Saint  Vallier  drew  the  attention  of  his 
coadjutator  to  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Louisiana.  M, 
de  Mornay  had  belonged  to  the  capuchins  at  Alcudon,  and  he 
sent  out  to  that  colony,  some  of  his  own  order  to  carr\' on  the 
missions,  and  from  h'rance  he  governed  its  religious  services  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  administering  the  diocese  of  Cainbrai, 
then  vacanl  b\-  the  death  of  ihe  celebrated  I'Y'nelon. 

After  the  decease  of  de  Saint  Vallier,  and  previous  to  the 
fact  being  known  in  l'"rance,  in  March,  1728,  de  Moriia\-  had 
resigned  his  position  as  coadjutator,  and  a  successor  was 
ai)poinled.  But  such  resignation  was  of  no  effect,  for  at  that 
date  de  Mornay  was  (/v  facto  bishop  of  Quebec,  his  first 
appointment  having  been  made  cum  fiitiira  sitcccssiouc. 

Accordingl}',  when  the  chapter  undertook  to  elect  the  vicar.s- 
gcneral,  the\-  were  acting  in  defiai.ce  of  the  fact  that  a  bishoj) 
of  Quebec  legally  held  the  episcopal  office. 

On  the  31st  of  Alay,  172S,  the  bishop  sent  the  necessary 
powers  to  M.  de  Lotbiniere,  to  administer  the  diocese  in  his 
name;  the  latter  assumed  authority  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber, thus  annulling  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  chai)ler. 

Even  before  the  facts  were  known,  the  course  taken  bv  the 
chapter  was  regarded  as  being  in  opposition  to  law.  The 
can(Mis  ,.ere  summoned  to  appear  before  the  "  coiiscil 
siipcricur"  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  on  the  5th  of  January. 
They  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  any  service  appertaining  to 
their  office  in  the  church  until  their  refusal  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  council   had    been  judged    b\'  the  "  conseil 
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supi'riciiry  A  provisional  seizure  was  placed  upon  their  tem- 
poral revenues,  and  publication  of  the  ordinance  was  (^dercd  in 
the  churches  of  (Juehec,  Montreal,  and  I'hree  Rivers.*  I'hc 
canons  were  not  prepared  (piictly  to  accept  these  conditions. 
After-events  suj^'^^est  that  the)'  knew  that  the  governor  was 
not  actively  against  them,  and  towards  the  end  u^  the  dispute 
he  took  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  Dupuy.  As  he  gave  no 
countenance  to  the  i^roccedings  of  the  coiir  supcricur,  his 
sympathies  must  have  been  apparent.  In  whatever  way 
influenced,  the  chapter  issued  a  iiKvit/rnicnt,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  vicars-general,  which  was  read  by  M.  dc  Tonnancour, 
one  of  the  canons,  protesting  against  the  course  taken  by 
the  intendant."!* 

The  council  met  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  Jaiuiary,  in 
extraordinary  session.  The  first  step  was  to  declare  the 
bishopric  not  vacant ;  the  second,  to  forbitl  the  sieur  Houllard 
and  others  to  assume  tliL  position  of  vicars-general,  and  in 
that  position  to  perform  any  executive  act.  The  council 
condemned  in  unmistakable  language  the  cf)nduct  of  the 
ecclesiastics  as  tending  to  seduce  the  simplicitv  of  the 
people,  who  could  not  distinguish  the  tlislincticju  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rights ;  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastics 
consisted  only  ii'  performing  the  services  of  the  church  and 
of  administering  the  sacraments,  ami  affirming  that  all  other 
rights,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  were  under  the  control  of 
judges  charged  with  the  duties  of  justice.^ 


•  Ordinance,  4th  January,  1728.      ImHcIs  and  Ordinances,  II.,  p.  326. 

+  It  is  worthy  of  remark  liial  the  maitiicmcnt  issued  l)y  the  vicars-^'eneral  at 
this  important  crisis  of  tiie  ciuirch  l)efore  the  coiKiiie^l,  when  it  assumed  to  be 
independent  of  civil  authority,  is  not  inchided  in  the  volumes  of  tiie  '■  .Mande- 
ments  des  l'",v("'(iues  de  (,)ueliec,''  lately  puhlished.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the 
dispute  either  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  ol  Mj,'r.  de  Mornay  or  that  of  .Mi^r.  I'osciuet. 

X  "  laquelle  ne  tend  r[u'  a  seduire  le  peuple  a  la  faveur  de  sa  simplicitu  et  de 
la  connaissance  qin  lui  nian<iue  pourdistinguer  la  puissance  ecclesiastiipie  d'avec  la 
puissance  seculiere  :  le  peuple  ne  pouvant  [las  savoir  avec  assez  de  precision  que  la 
puissance  propre  aux  ecclesiasiiqiies  n'est  que  sur  le  spiiituel  et  sur  les  choses  qui 
concernent  ie  salut  des  ames,  les  ordres  a  conferer  aux  rninistres  de  I'lOglise, 
radministralion  des  s.icremens  et  ce  ()ui  s'en  suit  des  cffets  du  sacrenient  de  mariage 
et  des  autres  sacremens ;  que  tou?  les  autres  droits  et  prt'rogatives  des  ecclesias- 
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It  was  icsolved  that  the  conduct  of  M.  dc  Tonnaiicourt, 
in  announcing  the  viandcniciit,  should  be  examined  before 
the  civil  lieutenant-general  de  Lei^nc.  The  vicars-general 
were  forbidden  to  publish  the  inaiidoiicnt  in  any  church  of 
the  colony,  under  the  penalty  of  the  seizure  of  their  rc\enues, 
and  the  cures  were  prohibited  from  reading  it  in  any  church. 

One  effect  of  the  attitude  of  the  council,  was  to  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  edict  from  the  church  of  th-:;  hospital,  which 
took  place  in  February;  and  at  a  later  date,  to  restore  the 
superioress  of  the  convent  suspended  witii  such  indecent  ha^tc 
on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  of  de  Saint  Vallier. 

On  the  day  of  the  purification,  the  2nd  of  Fcbruar\-,  the 
sermon  at  the  cathedral  was  preached  by  perc  Valerian,  who  as 
a  point  of  religious  te;iching  saw  fit  to  allude  to  the  disputes 
which  were  taking  place.  He  took  upon  himself  to  sa\'  that 
M.  Boullard  alone  possessed  power  in  the  diocese,  and  that  it 
was  he  onlv,  whom  the  ])eoi)le  should  obey  in  matters  of 
religion.  On  the  reciuisition  of  the  attorne\--gencral,  the 
council    passed    a    minute    which    forbade   all    ecclesiastics, 


tiques  ct  seculiers  entr'eux  sont  nialieres  purement  teniporelles  de\olues  a  la  puis- 
saiice  (111  roi  et  partant  a  la  cdimaissance  des  juijes  (|ui  sont  cliaigcs  de  rexecution 
de  sa  justice  siir  tons  ses  sujets  sans  distinctioii  dont  les  ecclcsiasliijues  (pour 
Texeniplc  (lu'ils  doivent  au  |  tuple)  doivent  se  niontier  les  plus  souniis. 

L'E!;lise  ctant  dans  I'luat,  et  non  I'Elat  dans  I'Kglise,  faisaiit  prrtie  de  I'l'-lat 
sans  le(|uel  elle  ne  pent  subsister  :  les  ecclesiasii(|ues  d'ailleurs  otant  si  |ieu  les 
m.iilres  de  se  soustraire  un  seul  moment  Ti  la  justice  dii  prince  (pie  sa  majest(.' 
enjoiiit  ;;  ses  juges,  jiar  les  oidonnances  dii  loyaume,  de  les  y  conlraiiidre  par  la 
saisie  de  leurs  revenus  temporelles  n'etaiit  lu'x'essaire  pour  en  convaincie  tout  le 
peuple  de  celte  colonie  inviolaljiement  attache  au  culte  dii  a  Dieu,  et  a  Toheis- 
sance  due  au  roi  par  I'expres  commaiulenieut  de  Dieu,  que  de  lui  doimer  coniiais- 
sance  ainsi  cpie  nous  allons  le  faire  de  la  di^claralion  puhliipie  ijue  les  ovojues  de 
France,  assemhkis  a  la  ;'He  du  clerge,  out  donntje  le  dix-neuf  mars  de  I'aniR'e  mil 
six  cent  quatre-vingt-deux  ;  laquelle  declaration  porte  en  propies  termes,  que 
Saint  Pierre  et  ses  successeuis,  vicaires  de  JiJsus-Clnist,  et  (jue  toule  rKglise  niOme, 
n'ont  re9U  de  puissance  de  bieu  (jue  sur  les  clioses  spirituelles  et  (pii  concernent  le 
salut,  et  non  point  sur  les  Glioses  temporelles  et  civiles.  .  .  .  nous  declaions 
que  les  rois  ne  sont  sounds  a  aiicunes  puissances  ccc]csiastii[ues  par  rordrede  Dieu 
dans  les  choses  qui  concernent  le  temporel.'"  Oidonnances  des  Inteiidans  de 
Canada.  Quebec,  6  Jan.,  1728.  lulits  et  Ordonnances,  II.,  p.  327-8.  Wordt 
which  cannot  he  kept  too  prominently  hefcne  llie  attention  of  those  who  hereafter 
may  enter  pubh'-  life. 
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regular  and  secular,  especially  the  recoUcts,  from  preaching 
anything  but  the  word  of  God  and  the  teaching  of  the  gospel. 
The  pcie  \'alcrian  on  being  summoned,  appeared  before 
the  council  and  read  passages  of  his  sermon,  and  gave  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  consider  ]\I.  Boullard  the 
present  head  of  the  church  in  Canada. 

Th.ere  appeared  little  chance  of  any  settlement  of  the  quar- 
rel when  M.  de  Beauharnois  attended  at  the  council  and 
requested  that  the  paper  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
should  be  read  by  his  secrctarj'.  Although  this  proceeding 
w;is  opposed  by  M.  Dupuy,  M.  de  Beauharnois  persevered  in 
his  demand,  and  the  document  was  read.  ^  It  expressed  the 
governor-general's  displeasure,  that  the  council  without  his 
authorit\'  had  interfered  in  niatters  of  religion,  and  that  anv 
decision  should  have  been  arbitrarilj-  given  in  a  controversy 
involving  points  so  delicate ;  adding,  that  in  his  view  the  course 
taken  by  the  council  would  leat'i  to  dangerous  conseciuences. 
He  was,  therefore,  determined  to  exercise  the  powers  he  pos- 
sessed, and  in  the  name  of  the  king  he  forbade  the  council 
to  receive  anj-  petition  or  any  reply  from  the  parties  sum- 
moned, and  to  give  rio  judgment  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
l)ute.  until  ii.  had  been  submitt-^d  to  the  king,  ami  his  majest\-'s 
ortlers  IkuI  been  received  regarding  it. 

The  intendant,  nevertheless,  desired  to  proceed,  but  under 
tJ'e  circumstances  he  was  powcilcss.  lie  did  not  fail,  how- 
ever, to  e.xert  his  authority.  The  bailiff  of  the  court,  Rogeat, 
was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  publish  certain  notices,  and  was 
even  imprisoned.  The  govcriiDr  released  him.  A  member 
of  the  CMuncil,  M.  Crispin,  was  also  forcetl  tor  a  lime  In  dis- 
continue attenilance  at  its  meetings. 

h'ollowing  these  proceedings,  the  interdict  against  the 
hospital  chapel  was  remoxed.  in  September,  M.  l)upu\' 
ceased  to  be  intendant.  The  secretar\' of  state  notified  the 
council  th.ough  the  governor-general  that  a  writ  of  maui-lcvcc, 
the  ICnglish  replevy,  had  to  be  granted.  Thus  their  property 
was  restored  to  the  chapter  until  further  proceedings  should 
attach   it,   and   matters   reverted   to   their  original   condition. 
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In  October  peace  was  restored  to  the  convent  ;  the  mere 
Saint  Augustin  was  replaced  in  her  position.  In  the  list  of 
"si//>iTh'/tn's,"  her  name  appears  as  such  from  1726  to  1730, 
in  \ears  of  unbroken  authority.  Xo  allusion  is  made  to  her 
suspension,  and  she  died  in  discharge  of  her  duties. 

Dupuy  left  for  France  in  October,  1728,  placing  his  affairs 
in  charge  of  his  son,  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  position  taken  by 
him  in  the  dispute  can  in  no  way  be  assigned  to  hostility  to 
the  church.  What  he  opposed  was  the  pretension  of  a  knot  of 
ecclesiastics  to  undisputeil  and  irresponsible  authoritx-,  whose 
names,  but  for  mention  of  them  in  this  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion of  power,  would  ha\e  long  been  forgotten.  Opinion  in 
France  by  no  means  ranged  itself  entirely  on  the  side  of 
de  Beauharnois  and  the  chapter.  Dupuy,  as  many  before 
him,  lost  a  good  cause  by  want  of  prudence  and  judgment.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  was  right  in  many  resjiects,  but 
clearly  in  the  wrong  on  other  points.  If  lie  had,  moreover, 
avoided  the  ridiculous  claims  he  had  advanced  with  regard  to 
his  position,  he  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  prejudice  in 
his  disfavour,  and  with  more  discretion  on  his  part  the  l)Iame 
would  ha\-e  fallen  on  the  goxernor,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  de  Heauharnois  woukl  have  been  recalled.* 


*  "  l/.ininji;  .suivante  M.  de  .Saint  Senocli,  ayeiu  do  noire  coiniiiuii;\iUe  t'Ciiv.iit 
de  Krante.  '  V'ous  auiez  im  ni)uvel  inieiidaiit,  je  ne  le  connais  poiiii  ;  Ic  i)auvie 
M.  Diiiniye.sl  alisolumcnt  e.Nclu  de  cetle  place.  U  a  eu  laison  tn  liien  des  clioses^ 
mais  il  a  eu  l)icn  tort  dans  d'autres  ;  s'il  avait  l)ien  pri.s  garde  a  liii,  tons  les  torts 
seraient  tomlics  sur  .\[.  le  Gouverneur,  et  il  n'aiirait  janixis  ute  rapelle  de  soiv 
intendance.' "  .\Ijjr.  de  Saint  \'allier  et  I'liopital  yeiujial  do  (,)iicl)<jc.  Ili^toire 
dii  .Monasiore,  p.  281. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I-'.vcnts  ill  France  had  not  established  the  principle  in  favour 
of  which  Dupuy  had  asserted  himself.  On  the  ad\ent  to 
power  of  the  rei^cnt  it  was  hf)ped  that  important  rclit^ious 
concessions  would  be  made.  The  opinions  of  the  rej^ent  were 
known,  but  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  or  the  strong  con- 
victions of  an  honourable  life  to  face  intolerance.  The 
protcstants  commenced  again  to  as.scmble,  but  the  treatment 
of  them  was  left  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  to  act  in  each 
case  as  was  thought  advi.sable.  In  .some  parts  of  tiie  south  of 
France,  persecution  was  attempted  on  the  hideous  sj-stem  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  historj-  of  those 
days  that  the  jansenists  and  gallicans  were  as  embittered 
against  the  protcstants  as  the  Jesuits,  and  were  prepared  to  go 
to  the  same  letigth  of  persecution.  The  fact  is  undem'able, 
and  admitted  by  modern  historians. 

Hut  enlightened  catholics  were  not  wanting  whose  iiatriolism 
was  greater  than  their  love  of  dogma,  and  who  were  capable 
of  seeing  the  unfortunate  consc(iucnces  which  must  follow 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  oC  Xantes.  The'-o  \vas  ycl  time 
to  redeem  that  fatal  error,  more  condemnablc  frf)in  its  want 
of  political  foresight,  than  from  the  brutality  to  which  it  ga\e 
rise.  The  e.xiled  protcstants  remained  h^enchmen  ;  ami  the 
love  of  h'rance  was  still  a  part  of  their  being.  The  fact  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  men  were  leaving  Ijchind  e\er\- 
thing  dear  to  them,  all  that  in  their  view  had  given  a  charm 
to  life,  sustained  onh'  In'  the  deei)  convictions  which  they 
drew  from  their  protestant  faith.  They  were  prepared  to 
submit  to  e.vile,  want  and  privation,  in  preference  to  the 
abandonment  of  what  they  believei.1  to  be  truth.  The  part)' 
who  desired  their  return  was  headed  b\'  the  due  de  Xoailles: 
it    advocated    that    the    protcstants    should     be    allowed     to 
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establish  themselves  in  recognised  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  clerical  party  would  admit  of  no  such  concession.  While 
those  who  professed  more  moderation  condemnetl  some  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Jesuits  in  applying  the  principles  of  the 
revocation,  that  measure  as  a  policy  obtained  their  support. 
The  opportunity  passed  away  for  France  to  recall  the 
protestant  e.xilcs,  to  remember  amid  the  horrors  and  terrors 
of  the  revolution  that  the  revocation  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  society,  to  which  the  country 
during  the  first  years  of  that  convulsion  had  to  subi"^it. 

On  the  deatii  of  the  regent  the  due  de  Bourbon  was 
appointetl  first  ininistcr.  it  fcjrms  the  reverse  of  a  bright 
page  of  French  history.  The  reinarkable  fact  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  marriage  of  the  young  king,  then  onl)'  fifteen 
years  of  age.  One  leading  object  was  to  obtain  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  to  debar  the  son  of  the  regent  froin  its  possession. 
A  request  was  made  for  a  grand-daughter  of  George  the  first, 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II. 
Assent  wo'ild  have  cost  the  dynasty  the  British  crown,  for 
the  bride  must  have  becoine  a  Roman  catholic.  lucnlually 
it  was  determined  that  he  slu)uld  marry  the  daughter  of 
Stanislas  Lesczynski,  the  dei)osed  king  of  Poland,  the  unfor- 
tunate ally  of  Charles  XII.,  then  living  in  Alsace  on  a  pen- 
sion granted  bj-  France.  The  j'oung  (lucen  was  seven  )ears 
older  than  the  king.  Xo  event  in  modern  history  has  created 
such  astonishment,  and  it  is  only  explicable  by  the  intrigues 
which  dictated  it,  into  which  it  is  not  within  the  object  of  this 
volume  to  enter.  In  1726  AI.  de  Bourbon  was  dismissed,  and 
cardinal   l''leury  assumed  ])f)wcr. 

At  this  date  he  was  si.xty-three  years  old  ;  his  constitutic  n 
was  still  vigorous,  for  his  life  had  been  free  from  the  excesses 
in  which  many  public  men  then  indulged.  The  main  theory 
of  his  government  was  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  profuse  expenditure,  which  had  proved  one 
of  the  causes  of  national  debt  and  embarrassment.  The  one 
personal  effort  made  by  him  was  to  obtain  the  cardinal's  hat, 
so  that  he  would  have  iio  superior  among  the  clergy.     I  Ic 
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refused  to  take  the  title  of  first  iniiiistcr,  and  he  caused  the 
young  king,  tlicn  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  imitaticjii  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  declare  that  hereafter  he  would  himself 
govern,  aiul  have  no  first  ininister.  So  transparent  was  this 
farce,  that  it  ap[)ears  strange  it  should  have  been  put  in  prac- 
tice. The  fact  was  dulv  communicated  to  Canada,  and 
gravel}'  acknowledged  by  the  governor.* 

One  of  h'leury's  first  efforts  was  to  conciliate  the  clergy. 
During  the  government  of  the  due  de  liourbon  the  ecclesiastics 
had  been  subjected  to  the  tax  of  the  "  ci)i(jiiaiitiniit\'  -f"  in 
cominon  with  the  remaining  population.  They  had  resisted 
in  a  body  against  this  tribute,  as  an  attack  on  their  immunity 
from  taxation.  I'leury  made  a  declaration  that  the  tax  had 
been  extended  to  tlicir  [)roperty  by  a  misconception  of 
the  princi[)le  that  the  rights  of  the  church  were  beyond 
human  control.  On  being  thus  freed  from  the  legal  demand^ 
the  church  voluntarily  made  a  gift  of  four  million  iivirs. 

We  may  attribute  Dupuy's  recall  to  some  extent  to  the 
maxims  which  he  laid  down  in  his  ordinance  of  the  6th  of 
Januarx',  of  the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state.  lie 
was  affirming  the  reverse  of  the  principle  enunciated  b\-  car- 
dinal Flcury  in  Paris. 

On  the  departure  of  Dupuy  no  immediate  .'teps  were  taken 
to  name  his  successor  ;  at  one  period  it  appe;cred  that  it  was 
possible  he  might  return  to  Canada.  D'Aigrcmont  was 
accordingi)-  called  upon  to  undertake  his  duties  as  "  coiiiiiiis- 
sioiutairc  ordoiiiiati'iir."  lie  died  the  following  October,  when 
M.  Hoccjuart  was  appointed  ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  1/3 1 
that  he  was  officially  named  intendant. 

During  the  )'ears  succeeding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
population  of  Canada  had  steadily  increased.  In  171 3  it  is 
set  forth  as  being  18,1 19  souls  ;  at  the  death  of  de  X'audreuil 
in  1725  it  had  increased  to  above  28.000.  On  the  arri\al  of 
de  Beauharnois  in  1726  there  were  29,396  souls  in  the  colon}'. 
The  advance  in  prosperity  had  not  been  in  population  only. 

*  Pari.  MS.,  3rd  .Series,  IX.,  p.  1558. 

"t  Tlie  fiftieth  part  of  all  rents  and  revenues  for  twelve  years. 
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Peace  had  cncourajjed  and  widened  all  enterprise,  one  result 
of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  company  to  trade  on  the 
ujjper  Mississippi.*  The  first  venture  left  Montreal  on  the 
l6th  of  June,  1727.  The  expedition  reached  Michilimackinac 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  where  it  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  Thence  it  followed  the  route  by  Green  bay,  Fox  river 
and  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi.  Ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  canoes  reached  lake  I'epin  on  the  17th  of 
September,  where  the  7'0j'/7£-i'/frs-\-  established  themselves  and 
constructed  a  fort  or/  the  north  side,  called  bv  them  fort 
Beauharnois.  The  intention  was  to  perform  mass  with  some 
ceremony  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  otherwise  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  dc  Beauharnois  ;  but  as  the  fireworks  to  be 
disp!a\-ed  on  the  occasion  were  not  read)',  the  ceremony  was 
dela\cd  until  the  14th.  Durinj^f  the  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion, some  wine  made  by  the  Sioux  was  produced,  which 
b\-  its  excellence  astonished  those  who  were  present,  men 
accustomed  to  the  best  wines  of  France. 

It  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi  north  of  the 
Illinois.  The  purpose  in  forming  it,  was  to  establish  trade 
relations  with  the  Sioux.  Tiie  tribe  proved  tractable,  and 
main"  of  them  established  themselves  around  the  fort  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  accepting  the  presence  of  the  new-comers.     It 

*  The  (late  of  the  formation  of  the  company  is  the  6th  of  June,  1727.  It 
includeil  the  names  of  some  of  tlie  foremost  men  of  tlie  colony:  de  Heauliarnois,  ile 
Longueiiil,  de  I.a  Corne,  d'Aigremont,  .Saint  Georj^e  l)uprc  and  others.  [Margry 
VI.,  p.  552.]  The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  Houclier  de  la  I'erricre,  and  the  lake 
\\as  named  after  a  connection  of  de  IJoucherville,  .Madeleine  I.oi^eau,  married  to 
Jean  I'epin.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  fort  h.id  l)een  placed  on  ground  subject 
to  inundations  [de  lieauharnois,  25  Oct.,  1729].  and  it  was  abandoneil.  A  new 
comp.nny  was  formed  on  the  6ih  June,  1731.  [.Margry  VI..  p.  565.]  In  spring, 
1732,  de  l.inctot  re-established  the  post,  selecting  higlier  grouml  for  building.  In 
'737  ''  ^'-^^  ""'  considered  possible  for  the  company  to  continue  its  operations, 
owing  to  the  threats  of  the  Sioux.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  abandon  the 
post  and  burn  down  the  fort.  It  was  evacuated  30th  May.  [Margry  VI.,  p. 
580.]     The  post  was  subsequently  restored  in  1750  by  Marin. 

t  About  this  date  this  word  came  into  use  to  take  the  place  of  the  term 
tromriirs  dc  hois,  to  which  disrepute  began  to  be  attached.  The  new  term,  as  it 
were,  legitimized  the  life  of  adventure. 

X  Ills  appointment  was  registered  20th  August,  1731. 
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was  not  the  case  with  the  old  enemies  of  the  I'rench,  the 
Foxes  wlio  shewed  that  the  strong  enmity  which  tliej-  had 
entertained  was  still  felt.  The  impotent  attempt  of  this 
tribe  on  Detroit  in  1712  has  been  recortlcd,*  with  the  severe 
punishment  inflicted  uj)on  them  in  consec|iience  of  this  act 
of  hostility.  In  the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  they 
had  regained  strength,  and  had  formed  alliances  with  other 
nations.  They  had  incorporated  into  their  tril)c  main' 
prisoners  and  members  of  other  tribes,  willing  to  join  with 
them  in  their  o])pc)sition  to  the  l'"rench.  The  countrj'  north 
of  the  Illinois  from  lake  Michigan  tci  the  Mississippi  was 
inhabited  b\'  the  Mascoutins,  the  Kikapoos,  the  Malhomincs, 
the  Folles-avoines,  and  the  Sakis.  There  grew  up  among 
them  a  common  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  I'^rench,  and  to 
the  Indian  nations  who  were  friendly  to  them.  They  sur- 
IM'ised  parties  proceeding  to  the  settlement  at  lake  I'epin, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  traders  and  7'(>j'(ij^r//rs  when  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  them.  The  I'"o.\'es  had  again  become 
mischievous  and  dangerous;  and  the  difficulty  in  their  attacks 
was,  that  they  were  a  matter  of  surprise.  Watchfulness  could 
never  be  relaxed.  There  was  nothing  aggressive  on  the  part  of 
the  r'rench ;  their  one  object  was  to  travel  on  the  route  to  the 
new  settlement.  Consec|uently  they  were  constantl)-  liable 
to  be  assailed  when  least  looking  for  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Peace  was  made  in  1726,  hy  M.  de  Ligncry  with  the  I"o.\es, 
Sakis  and  I'uans,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  kept.  The 
proposal  had  been  made  to  attem])t  the  extirpation  of  the  tribe, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  partial  success  would  lead  to  future 
and  more  troublesome  hostilities. -f-  The  attention  of  the 
government  had  been  serious!)-  directed  to  the  danger  to  w  hich 
parties  ascending  the  I'^ox  river  were  exjKXsed,  and  efforts  had 
been  made  to  assure  their  safet\-.  It  was  the  route  most  fol- 
lowed, for  it  led  directly  to  lake  I'epin.  The  other  two  routes 
were  looked  upon  as  forming  the  connection  with  Louisiana: 
one  by  Chicago  creek  to  descend  the  northern  branch  of  the 

*  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  474-478. 

+  Pari.  MS.,  3  .series,  ix.  pp.  1461,  1469,  15  June,  1726. 
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Illinois  to  the  main  stream;  the  sccoml  by  the  liver  Saint 
Joseph,  to  take  the  />o/-/(Toc  to  the  heailciuarters  of  tlie  southern 
branch  of  the  Illinois,  now  called  the  KankaUee.  There  was 
a  fort  at  the  dischar^fc  of  the  Saint  Joseph  into  lake  MichiLjan  ; 
there  was  likewise  a  fort  at  the  head  of  Green  bay.  The 
central  point  of  I^'rcnch  settlement  was  Michilimackinac,  and 
it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  expeditions  made  their  final 
arranLjements  for  startin^L^. 

F"or  some  years  there  was  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
French  settlement  at  lake  Pepin.  It  was  during"  their 
passage  to  and  from  the  fort  that  parties  were  assailed,  as 
opportunity  offered.  In  October,  1728,  seventeen  Canadians 
and  I*"rench  were  descending  the  Mississippi  to  trade  with  the 
Illinois,  when  they  were  seized  by  a  party  of  the  Kikapoos 
and  Mascoutins.  The  point  was  di.scussed  what  treatment 
the  prisoners  should  receive  ;  whether  the  captors  would  burn 
them,  or  retain  them  as  slaves,  or  whether  the}'  would  give 
over  some  of  the  prisoners  to  the  Foxes  to  deal  with  them  as 
that  tribe  saw  fit.  They  finally  determined  the\' would  them- 
selves keep  them. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  pere  Guignas,  who  in  the  dreary 
captivity  of  himself  and  his  countr3men  continued  the  ])er- 
formance  of  his  religious  services,  the  one  consolation  they 
could  receive.  These  unfortunate  men  were  kept  five  months 
in  imprisonment,  for  escape  was  impossible.  During  this 
period  the  attention  of  their  captors  was  attracted  by  the 
priest  ;  by  the  dcvoti(jn  with  which  he  performed  his  duties, 
and  by  his  endeavour  to  soothe  the  affliction  of  his  fellow 
sufferers  in  the  common  misfortune.  Being  a  man  of  ability 
and  able  to  converse  with  the  tribe,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  him,  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages 
they  would  gain  by  an  alliance  with  the  French.  Ultimately 
he  succeeded  in  entirely  obtaining  their  confidence,  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  agreed  to  sever  their  relations  with  the 
Foxes.  Consequent  on  this  determination  he  induced  some 
of  the  chiefs  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  fort  Chartres, 
situate  ninety  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with 
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the  Mississippi,  wlicrc  dc  S;iiiit-i\n,t,'c  was  in  coinniaiid.  After 
sonic  nc^(jtiiiti()n  peace  was  made,  and  the  pris(jners  obtained 
their  Uberty. 

The  tlefection  of  these  aUies  materially  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Foxes.  They  accordinj^ly  resolved  to  form  some 
connection  with  the  Iro(|uois,  whether  with  the  intention  of 
.Hbandonini;  their  old  territfiry  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In 
1730  tie  .Saint-An<^e  received  information  that  a  party  of 
the  I'oxes  was  procccdinir  in  the  direction  of  the  Iro(iuois 
country  ;  that  they  had  sei/.cd  some  prisoners  near  the  spot 
known  as  "  Le  Rocher,"  east  of  lake  I'eoria,  which,  in  l6<S2, 
de  La  .Salle  hatl  selecteil  for  the  site  of  a  fort.*  and  from 
its  character  well  known.  They  had  entrenched  themselves 
here  in  Indian  form.  Their  intention  was  to  ascend  the 
IlliiK)is  river,  and  reach  lake  Michigan,  anil  possibly  thence 
to  fintl  their  wa\-  to  the  Ohio.  The  Illinois  Indians,  with 
the  former  allies  of  the  h'o.xes,  the  Kika[)oos  and  Mascoutins, 
were  lyint;  in  wait  to  attack  them. 

There  was  now  a  strong  feeliiiL;-  on  the-  part  of  the  k'rench 
with  reijard  to  the  I'"oxes,  that  there  could  be  no  peace  with 
them,  and  that  there  was  one  policy  oid\'  possible,  their  extir- 
pation. .Accordinj^ly,  when  de  .Saiiit-Anj^e  heard  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the)*  were  placed,  and  thiid<ini(  the  opportunity 
favourable  to  attain  this  result,  he  resolved  upon  attacking 
them.  His  force  consisted  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the 
h'renchmen  he  could  collect  (m  the  river,  amounting  to  one 
hundretl  UK  ii  and  four  hundred  Indians,  lie  arrixcd  at  the 
Illinois  on  the  17th  of  August.  The  I'o.xes  were  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  stream,  protected  b\- trees  ;  and 
as  was  the  peculiar  custom  of  the  tribe,  the\-  had  dug  caves 
in  the  earth,  in  which  they  could  take  refuge.  De  .Saint- 
Ange  was  here  joined  by  two  huntlred  Illinois,  Kikapoos  and 
Mascoutins,  who  had  heard  of  his  advance.  The  I'V)xes' 
cam[)  was  blockaded,  and  on  their  part  the\'  made  several 
attempts  to  surprise  the  besiegers  ;  in  each  case  unsuccess- 
fuU)'.     On  the  19th  they  sent  back  .some  slaves,  whom   they 

*  Ante  Vol.  H.,  p.  no. 
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had  seized  from  the  Illinois,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
into  nep,mtiations  for  peace.  No  arranj:jeinent  could  be  arrived 
at,  and  dc  Saint-Anfjc  renewed  the  attack.  On  the  followinfj 
day  he  was  joined  by  de  \'illicrs  from  fort  Saint  Joseph,  with 
sixty  Frenchmen  and  five  hundred  I'ottawatamics  and  .'-jakis; 
his  force  was  also  increased  b}-  the  arrival  from  lake  Michi- 
^^'ln  of  dc  Xoyelles  with  ten  Frenchmen  and  two  hundred 
JMiami.s. 

The  Foxes  defended  themselves  with  obstinac)'.  At  the 
same  time,  havin<^  learned  from  their  association  with  the 
French  what  intrisjjue  can  accomplish,  they  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  negotiation.  The  Sakis,  who  were  among  their 
enemies,  had  been  their  ancient  allies.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  re-estaljlish  the  old  relations:  it  was  not  in  vain.  The 
Sakis  gave  them  food,  of  which  they  were  in  want,  and 
entertained  the  projjosal  to  assist  them  in  their  escape  from 
their  dangerous  position.  The  relationship  could  not  long 
remain  unknown.  It  might  have  eluded  the  watchfulness  of 
the  h'rench ;  it  was  scarcely  possible  it  could  fail  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  other  tribes.  Jealousy  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful motives  to  influence  a  savage  nature;  accordingl}',  suspicion 
led  to  accusation  of  treachery  and  to  recrimination.  At  one 
time  it  appeared  as  if  the  Indian  allies  on  the  side  of  the 
F^rench  would  settle  their  altercation  bj-  coming  to  blows. 
But  the  large  force  of  French  with  de  Saint-Ange  was  able  to 
repress  all  such  demonstrations,  and  ostensibly  to  restore 
quiet. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  twenty  days,  and  want  began  to 
be  felt  on  all  sides.  Not  only  the  l-'oxes  were  without  food, 
but  the  French  and  their  allies  suffered  from  the  same 
privation.  The  Illinois  were  reduced  to  eat  the  skins  of  which 
their  quivers  were  made,  and  were  the  first  to  yield  ur.der  the 
emergency.  On  the  7th  of  December,  two  hundred  of  them 
abandoned  the  siege.  De  Saint-Ange,  nevertheless,  persevered 
in  his  attack ;  he  now  disposed  his  force  so  that  the  Foxes 
were  unable  to  take  water  from  the  stream  from  which  the}' 
were  obtaining  their  supply.     During  the  erection  of  additional 
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works  to  protect  this  new  disposition  of  his  men,  a  violent 
thunderstorm  with  torrents  of  rain  prevented  the  continuation 
of  their  laboiu's.  At  nij^ht  the  storm  continued  to  raj,'c;  it  was 
pitch  dark  and  the  temperature  exceedin<fly  cold.  It  was 
under  those  desperate  circumstances  that  the  I''oxes 
endeavoured  to  escape.  Their  movements,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  were  betrayed  bythe  cries  of  the  children.  Althoutjh 
the  opinion  was  firm  in  the  h'rench  camp,  that  an  escape  was 
beinj4  attempted,  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  uncertainty 
whether  friend  or  foe  would  be  met,  caused  the  h'rcnch  to 
remain  passive  until  morning. 

At  break  of  day  the  youngest  and  strongest  of  the  French 
Indians  were  sent  in  pursuit.  They  soon  overtook  the  Fox 
column,  which  could  not  move  with  rajiidity,  as  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men  had  been  placed  in  front.  .Accordingly 
it  was  they  who  iletermined  the  rate  of  advance,  under  these 
circumstances  necessarily  much  delayed.  Their  warriors 
were  in  the  rear  to  protect  the  retreat.  The  onslaught  of  the 
pursuers  met  little  resistance  ;  the  column  was  rapidly  broken, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  Fox  warriors  were  killed  or 
taken  by  their  enemies.  Of  the  I'oxes  present  scarcely  sixt\' 
warriors  escaped.  The  Sakis,  however,  had  ])reviously  aitlcd 
in  the  retreat  of  several  women  and  children,  who  eluded 
pursuit. 

The  French  now  bclieveil  that  the  Foxes  were  incapable  of 
further  mischief,  and  de  Beauharnois  wrote  to  the  minister 
that  the  I'oxes  were  humbled  and  would  no  longer  prove 
troublesome.  The  expectation  was  not  well  founded.  The 
tribe  still  remained  in  sufficient  force  to  be  aggressive,  and 
once  more  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Illinois.  •The  latter, 
with  every  disposition  to  destro\'  them  as  irreconcilable 
enemies,  failed  in  their  efforts.  The  quarrel  extended  to  the 
Hurons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  and  they,  feeling 
that  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  tribe,  appealed  to  the 
christian  Indians  of  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mf)untains.  On  the 
17th  of  October,  1732,  fifty  of  the  latter  reached  Detroit. 
Joined  by  seventy-five  Hurons  they  crossed  from   Detroit  to 
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('hica<^f)  creek,  where  they  met  a  few  Mascoutin  Indians, 
riie  latter,  who  were  well  ac<iiiaiiUeil  with  the  nioveiiKMils  of 
the  Foxes,  led  the  part)-  to  the  I*"ox  vill.i{;e  on  the  Wisconsin 
river.  It  was  a  complete  surprise;  the  Foxes,  nevertheless, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  and  advanced  to 
the  attack.  They  were  outnumbered.  Most  of  the  fii,dnintj 
men  were  killed  ;  the  women,  children  and  old  men  experi- 
enced the  same  fate:  but  some  thirty  or  forty  men  and 
several  w(>men  manaj^ed  to  escape  and  found  their  w  a}'  to 
Green  \y,i\\  where  de  V'iiiiers  was  in  command,  to  whom  they 
surrendered.  Two  of  the  chiefs  were  sent  to  Ouehec,  as  an 
assurance  for  the  future  t;ood  conduct  of  the  tribe.  Kiala, 
one  of  the  number,  considered  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  trouble,  was  transported  to  Martinique. 

The  remainder  of  the  h'oNcs  joined  the  tribe  of  Sakis,  who 
were  establishetl  not  far  from  the  I"iench  post  at  the  head  of 
Green  l)ay.  De  N'iliiers  determined  in  no  wa)'  to  permit 
their  presence,  and  I'.e  resoUed  that  this  refujjje  should  be 
denied  them.  While  he  thus  threatened  destruction  to  the 
F'oxes  b}'  insisting  on  their  abandonment  In-  the  .Sakis^ 
he  was  outraj^inj^  a  delic;ite  principle  of  Indian  feeling"  in 
asking  that  the  hospitality  granted  by  one  tribe  to  another 
should  be  violated.  He  felt  him.self,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enforce  his  request,  and  he  determined  to  e.xact  it. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  ilesit^n,  he  obtained  the  assistance 
of  de  Repentii;ny,  who  commanded  ;it  Michilimackinac. 
De  Villiers  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  with  sixt\'  h^ench 
and  two  hundred  Indians  ;  Ottawas,  Malhomines,  and  Sau- 
teurs.  Leaving  his  force  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  he 
went  with* a  few  followers  to  the  Sakis,  believing  that  his 
presence  would  exact  compliance  with  his  request.  De 
ReiKMitignj-  and  his  party  were  instructed  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  advance  on  hearing  three  gunshots.  On  his 
arrival  he  summoned  the  Sakis  chiefs  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Foxe-s.  He  promised  the  Foxes  their  lives 
on  condition  they  would  proceed  to  Montreal  and  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  and  he  declared  if  they 
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were  not  sent  hack,  he  would  come  iiiniself  to  seek  tljeni.  As 
the  lioiir  appointed  h)'  him  passeil  without  their  appearance, 
de  \'illiers,  accompanieil  onl)'  !))•  nine  P'renchinen,  proceeded 
to  the  Sakis  to  enforce  his  demand.  W'liile  de  Repenti^Miy 
with  his  party  remained  some  siit^ht  distance  fiom  the  spot, 
dc  V'ilhers,  accompanied  by  liis  son,  proceeded  to  the  enclo- 
sure, for  the  village  was  protected  by  fallen  trees.  Helievini^ 
that  a  determined  attitude  would  lead  to  submission,  dc 
Villiers  commenced  to  force  his  waj*  b\'  pushing  asiile  some 
of  the  branches.  Tiic  chiefs  called  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  telliii},'  him  that  their  joun^f  men  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  that  if  lie  persevered  he  would  meet  his  death. 
Dc  Villiers  would  listen  to  no  such  expostulation,  and  was 
continuitv^  his  attempt,  when  a  shot  was  lired  from  the  .Sakis. 
His  son,  who  was  b)'  his  side,  fell  to  the  <^r(>und.  The  elder 
de  X'illiers  immediately  raised  his  musket  and  fired.  A 
volle\-  from  the  Sakis  followeil.  I)e  X'illiers  fell  (.lead  and 
some  of  the  few  men  with  him  were  wcjuniled.  On  hearing 
the  firin_L(,  de  Repentii;iiy  achancetl  with  his  force.  The 
action  became  general,  when  de  Repentiijn)',  du  i*lcs>is,  and 
si.\  I'renchmen  were  killed. 

Althouj4h  the  French  attack  was  for  the  time  discoiitiinietl, 
the  .S.ikis  felt  themselves  so  insecure  in  their  position  that 
in  three  da\'s  afterwards  the\'  abandoned  it.  The  command 
had  now  devolved  on  the  youni^er  dc  Villiers,  and  ,t;alhering 
what  force  he  could  briiit;-  to^jether,  he  immediately  i)ursucd 
them.  I  le  came  upon  the  Sakis  about  twent)*  miles  from  the 
fort  and  he  advanced  aj^ainst  them  with  much  determina- 
tion ;  their  resistance  was  e(piall\'  obstinate.  On  both  sides 
there  was  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  action  was  not 
decisi\e.  The  Sakis  continuetl  their  march  to  the  .Siou.x,  in 
the  hope  of  beincj  received  by  them  ;  but  fear  of  the  I*'rench 
doubtless  led  the  Sioux  not  to  accede  to  the  demand.  The 
Sakis  finally  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  establish  themselves 
near  the  river  de  Beeuf,  the  modern  liuffalo  creek  in  Iowa.* 

*  In    the  narrative  of  these  difficulties  with  the  Foxes   and   Sakis,  I  have 
generally  followed  the  late  estimable  M.  I'-'Mibe  Ferland. 
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The  French  determined  to  exact  satisfaction  for  tiic  losses 
they  sustained,  and  so  reduce  the  power  of  the  Sakis  as  to 
prevent  them  being  mischievous  for  the  future,  In  the  month 
of  Auj^ust,  1/34,  an  expedition  left  Montreal  under  the  com- 
mand of  de  Noyelles.  It  consisted  of  eighty  French  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Indians  ;  at  Detroit  it  was  increased  b)' 
one  hundred  Ilurons  and  I'ottowatamies.  It  was  not  until 
spring  of  the  following  year  that  the  force  reached  the  river  des 
Moines,  where  the  Sakis  and  Renards  had  established  them- 
selves. When  dc  Noyelles  arrived  at  this  spot  he  had  with 
him  only  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  the  Hurons  and  the 
christian  Iroquois  having  left  him  to  attack  some  Sakis  at  the 
river  Saint  Joseph.  De  Noyelles  fouiul  himself  before  a  well- 
constructed  fort,  held  by  an  enemy  numerical!}'  superior,  he 
himself  imperfectly  provided  with  food,  for  his  supplies  had 
been  consumed  during  his  journey.  He  was  thus  driven  to 
the  position  of  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  ami  accord- 
ingly he  affected  moderation,  and  was  conciliaturx-  in  his 
dcmaiuls.  lie  agreed  to  leave  the  fort  unmolested,  and  to 
grant  terms  of  peace,  conditionally  on  the  Sakis  ahand(Mi- 
ing  their  alliance  with  the  Foxes  ;  and  that  tlie\-  would 
themsehes  return  to  their  former  settlement  at  the  head  of 
Green  ba\-.  The  i'"rench  had  no  power  to  enforce  these 
conditions,  and  the  mere  acce^jtance  of  them  h\'  tiie  Sakis  was 
not  b\-  an\'  means  the  sequel  looked  for.  The  best  report 
which  tie  Beauharnois  could  make  of  the  e.\[)edition  u  as  that 
it  had  not  been  attended  by  any  Ijad  consequences.* 

The  disputes  of  the  church  in  1727  reciuireil  thai  >teps 
shouKl  be  taken  for  their  settlement.  The  new  bishup,  who 
entered  into  the  position  by  succession,  was  now  sixt}--six 
}-ears  old.  broken  in  health,  still  n  taining  an  invincible  dread 
of  crossing  the  ocean.  Accordingly,  M.  Dosquet,  a  Sulpician, 
was  appointed  C(Xidjutor.  In  his  youth  he  had  resided  in 
Montreal,  and  had  passed  two  \-ears  in  that  city  ;  but  tiiuling 
the  climate  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he  had  returned  to 
France.     Transferred   by  the  consent  of  Saint  Sulpice  to  the 

•  N.V.  Uocuineiits,  IX.,  p.  1059. 
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"Sem/mrire  ties  Missions  Etrangires"  he  became  ihcprociitriir- 
gcncral  of  the  community,  and  in  1725  was  named  bishop  of 
Samos,  with  the  prospect  of  being  ajopointed  to  the  cUities  of 
vicar  a[iostoHc  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1728  he  was  selected 
as  coadjutor  to  proceed  to  Canada.* 

The  vessel  \\\  which  the  bishop  took  his  passat^e,  "  I'Ele- 
phant,"  commanded  by  M.  de  V'audreuil,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  former  governor,  was  wrecked  on  a  rock  at  Cape  l^rule, 
thirty  miles  below  Quebec,  at  the  end  of  August,  1729.  The 
passengers  escaped,  but  tiie  ves.sel  sank,  and  all  the  personal 
baggage,  with  a  valuable  cargo  was  wrecked  beyond  recover}'. 
The  bishop  suffered  serious  inconvenience  from  the  accident. 
Some  indemnit)'  was  afterwards  allowed  him,  but  not  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  losses,  f 

In  a  previous  volume  ij:  I  have  alluded  to  the  regulations 
established  by  M.  de  La\'al  in  the  appointment  of  the  cures.  He 
had  objected  to  make  the  incumbents  permanent,  in  order  that 
the  discijiline  of  the  church  could  be  more  firmly  established  : 
in  other  worils,  that  his  will  and  i)owcr  should  be  indisputable. 
Me  was  fallowed  in  this  policy  by  M.  d(^  Saint  \^lllier.  The 
efforts  of  the  chapter  of  Quebec  to  obtain  authorit}-,  max- be 
attributed  to  their  desire  to  free  themselves  from  ariiitrary 
ei)iscopHl  control,  and  on  their  part  can  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  assertion  of  greater  independence.  The  support  gi\cn  by 
M.  de  Heauharnois  to  the  pretensions  of  the  grand-\  icars,  if  it 
did  not  suggest,  certain!}-  encouraged  them  to  take  the  decided 
step  of  appointing  immovable  cures  in  sc\'eral  parishes. § 

The  new  bishop  on  his  arrival  soon  shewed  that  he  enter- 
tained the  o[)inions  of  his  predecessors,  lie  contended  that 
the  chapter  was  without  autliorit}'  to  make  such  changes. 
There  was  another  ground  of  dissatisfaction  felt  b}'  the  clerg}' 
at  Quebec:  the  new  bisho[)  was  accompanied  b\-  M.  dc  La  Tour, 

*   .Maiulemeius  <Il's  livci|iit;s  cIc  (Quebec,  I.,  ji.  ^30. 

t  I'arl.  M.S.,  Series  3,  XII.,  ji.  25S4,  13  August,  1730. 

+  Ante  I.,  p.  317. 

S  According  to  the  "  .Mandenicnts,"  I.,  p.  567.  Tluse  apixiintmeiits  were 
made  at  Laclienaie,  L'Assomption,  Saint  Anne,  Cliateau  Richer,  St.  Kiienne 
and  la  Madeleine. 
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who  was  nominated  dean  of  the  chapter.*  The  Canadian 
clerLjy  had  Ioii<r  experienced  that  all  tlie  honours  and  dignities 
of  the  church  were  reserved  for  I^'renchmen.  It  was  a  position 
of  infcriorit)'  from  which  they  were  never  rch'evcd.  Until  the 
conquest,  tlie  Canadian  clerj4y  were  retained  in  the  performance 
of  the  ordinarj'  duties  of  the  church,  and  had  h'ttlc  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future.  This  Vjestowal  of  ecclesiastical 
patronaLjc  appeared  to  the  Canadian  c//>rs  the  more  unjust,  as 
many  of  them  proceeded  to  France  in  the  desire  to  be  more 
highl)'  educated  ;  nevertheless,  they  found  themselves  con- 
tinually passed  over. 

Indeed,  there  was  little  advancement  in  tlie  colonj'  for  the 
native  Canadian.  His  one  field  of  action  was  that  of  a 
partisan  leader  in  \.\\c  petite  giicnr  durinj,^  the  severest  weather 
of"  winter,  and  he  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself  in  such 
expeditions.  The  governor  and  the  intendant  as  a  conse- 
quence represented  the  home  government,  b\-  which  the 
money  was  furnished.  As  the  regular  troops  were  from  h' ranee 
the  ofticers  were  necessarily  I'rench  ;  some  few  commissions 
were  occasionally  given  to  native-born  Canadians.  The 
colonial  troops  were  to  some  extent  officered  by  the  ciifniis  dii 
sol.  But  there  was  no  political  career  open  to  youth.  Those 
French-Canadians  who,  in  sentimental  modern  flourishes  of 
rhetoric,  allude  to  the  "ancient  monarchy"  as  if  with  the  design 
of  favourably  contrasting  the  harsh  government  of  h'rench 
Canarla  with  the  blessings  of  British  institutions  enjoyed  by 
five  generations  of  their  countrymen,  would  have  difficulty 
in  .setting  forth  the  great  benefits  which  they  insinuate, 
rather  than  assert  it  conferred.  The  date  of  which  I  am 
writing  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  French  rule.  It 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  specif}'  any  political  privilege 
the   Canadians   possessed,  beyond   that   of  cultivating  their 

*  '1  he  memory  of  M.  <le  I.a  Tour  is  i)reserve>i  in  Canada  l>y  his  life  of  .M.  de 
Laval,  and  by  his  edih.i ship  of  tlie  iiistoiy  of  the  Hotel  Dieii  at  (Quebec.  Although 
the  book  benis  llie  name  of  the  Sirur  [mhereaii,  it  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  rewiiticii  by  hiiu,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  work.  It 
was  published  at  Moiuauban.  He  was  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer  :  the 
seven  large  volumes  of  his  works,  however,  find  few  modern  students. 
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farms,  following  their  calHii.i,f.s  in  the  cities,  subjected  to 
such  cvnr'i's  as  might  be  exacted  in  the  king's  name,  and 
marrjing  as  they  saw  c.\pc(hent.  There  was,  however,  ahvays 
much  social  charm,  and  nowhere  to  this  day  are  the  family 
relationships  more  affectionately  cultivated.  There  is  likewise 
an  inborn  gaiety  of  heart  in  the  I'"rcnch  Canadians,  which 
makes  all  classes  among  their  peers,  sociable  and  genial. 
These  ciualitics  are  independent  of  all  political  institutions, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  discontent  in 
Canada  at  this  date  in  manj-  respects.  Particularlj-  in  the 
church  ;  many  Canadian  priests  of  ability  and  education, 
found  that  neither  their  genius  nor  their  culture,  nor  their 
devotion  to  duty,  obtained  the  recognition  which  was  their  due. 

Independently  of  having  to  contend  with  this  dissatisfied 
feeling,  M.  Dosquet  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  that  he 
was  not  bishop  of  Quebec,  but  coadjutor,  and  his  position 
was  made  more  unpleasant  by  the  opposition  he  experienced 
from  the  seminary.  He  would  not  recognise  the  changes  in 
church  discipline  introduced  by  the  canons.  I  lis  effort  was  to 
continue  matters  as  they  were  ;  consequently  he  called  upon 
the  ncwl\--appointed  a/n's  to  send  in  their  resignation.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  but  unwillingly,  and  with  dissatisfaction. 

1  here  was  not  a  cordial  feeling  between  the  chapter  of 
Quebec  and  the  Jesuits.  The  former,  while  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  permanency  of  r//nj'  and  that  the  Canadian-born 
priest  should  obtain  the  consitleration  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  found  the  Jesuits  in  no  wa\-  in  accord  with  them. 
Their  influence  had  always  been  on  the  siile  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  January,  1660,  M.  de  Laval,  the  first  bishop,  in 
acknow  ledgment  of  the  .services  rendered  to  the  colony  by 
the  order,  "as  an  eternal  monument  of  gratitude,"  established 
that  in  perpetuity  the  parish  and  clerg\-  of  Quebec  should 
walk  in  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  saint's 
da\s  of  .Saint  I'rancois  Xavier,  the  Circumcision,  and  of  Saint 
Ignacc,  chant  vespers,  hear  the  sermon,  and  so  return.  For 
reasons  "  which  it  is  prudent  to  forget,*  to  use  Mgr.  Dosquet's 

*  "  Des  raisons  qu'il  est  a  propos  d'outjlier."    .Manileineiits  I.,  p.  532. 
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words,  the  procession  had  ceased  to  take  place.  The  bishop 
issued  an  ordinance  for  its  re-estabUshment  a  pcrpctititc.  The 
order,  however,  was  revoked  witliin  eleven  months  of  its 
being  issued  ;  but  its  mention  is  warranted  to  shew  the  spirit 
in  wliich  the  new  bishop  was  prepared  to  act. 

The  bishop's  health  not  permitting  him  to  make  his  pas- 
toral x'isits,  he  delegated  the  duty  to  M.  dc  Lotbinicre.* 
The  bishop  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
riiopital  general.^  The  ill-effects  of  the  disturbance  at  the 
burial  of  M.  de  Saint  Vallier  had  not  passed  awaw  The 
community  had  lost  the  peaceful  character  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  there  was  much  unpleasant  complication.  Accor- 
dingly, M.  Latour,  then  dean  of  the  chapter,  was  nominated 
superior  over  the  convents.  The  appointment  was  announced 
in  a  maiidciiiciit,^  and  the  irligii'iiscs  were  directed  to  address 
them.selves  to  him  in  any  difficulty  ;  and  the  bishop  brought 
the  irregularity  to  the  notice  of  the  minister.  M.  dc 
iMaurepas  felt  it  necessary  to  call  the  governor's  attention  to 
the  bi.shop's  expostulations,  attributing  the  cause  to  the 
governor's  failure  to  rectify  it.  The  governor  explained  that 
there  was  no  very  serious  ground  for  complaint,  that  the 
great  disorder  which  had  been  reported  was  nothing  more 
than  the  bickerings  §  common  enough  in  a  comnuinity  of 
women.  Their  conduct,  however,  had  been  regular,  and  they 
had  constantly  performed  their  duties  to  the  sick. 

One  source  of  dissatisfaction  arose  on  the  death  of  the 
superioress  Genevieve  iJuchesnay  :  the  bishop  appointed  her 
succes.sor  without  an\'  communication  with  the  "oxcnior  ;  a 
minor  matter,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  iiiandciiicnt 
issued  b\'  the  bishop  against  the  use  of  spirits  in  trade  with 
the  Indians.:]  lie  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  admit  to  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  con- 

*  21  Febiu.iry,  1736,  .Mandements  I.,  p.  533. 
t  Pail.  M.S.,  31(1  .Series,  XII.,  p.  26S4. 
X  Mandement.s  I.,  p.  534,  7  March,  1730. 

§  Pari.  .M.S.,  31(1  Series,  XII.,  p.  2869.  "  Tracasfeiies."  Lettrc  de  Beau- 
haviiois  et  Hocquart  an  Mini.stre. 

il  26  Noveint)er,  1730,  Mandements  I.,  p.  535. 
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nected  with  the  traffic,  the  bishop  retaining  in  his  own  power 
the  right  of  granting  absohition  in  such  cases.*  There  was 
much  worldly  wisdom  shewn  with  regard  to  the  time  when 
this  document  was  issued,  for  it  was  put  forth  too  late  in 
the  season,  for  news  of  its  publication  to  be  made  known  in 
France  before  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  bishop's  views  were  received  in  France  with  a  quali- 
fied acceptance.  Orders  were  .sent  to  the  authorities  in 
Canada  to  grant  permission  to  the  storekeepers  to  carry  on  the 
sale  of  brandy  with  care  and  moderation,  and  under  restric- 
tions. Neither  M.  de  l^eauharnois  nor  Hocquart  recognised  the 
vvi.sdom  of  this  repression.-f-  They  represented  that  the  Indians 
were  abandoning  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Frontenac  to  trade 
with  the  h^nglish  at  Chouagucn.  They  reported  that  during 
the  last  four  years  the  trade  was  diminished  to  one-half ; 
falling  from  52,000  livvt's  to  between  25,000  livrcs  and  35,000 
livrcs.  The  intendant  was  unable  to  establish  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  storekeepers  :  many  even  declared,  with  the 
bishop's  threat  hanging  over  their  heads,  they  would  prefer 
to  give  up  their  positions.  No  doubt,  if  brandy  were  given  to 
the  Indians  they  would  get  drunk  ;  and  if  they  could  not 
obtain  it,  they  would  abandon  the  French  forts  for  Oswego. 
Instructions  were  given,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  voyagcurs 
from  passing  south  of  lake  Ontario.  Some  men  were 
arrested  within  ten  miles  of  that  place  on  suspicion  of  pro- 
ceeding thither  to  trade.  They  were  tried  as  \\Q\\\<gcoHycurs  dc 
Inns,  on  which  charge  they  were  acquitted.  The  accusation  of 
violating  the  ordinance  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1716,  was  referred 
to  M.  Hocquart.  The  charge  was  examined,  and  the  men  were 
condrmiied  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  /iiirs.  Owing  io  their 
poverty,  after  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  the  fine  was 
remitted.  The  cjuestion  of  the  trade  was  considered  when  M. 
Dosquet  was  in  France  in  1732,  his  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation having  attracted  attention  to  it.  He  then  undertook  on 
his  return  to  declare,  that  his  intention  in  reserving  for  his  own 
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*  26  Nov.,  1730,  Mandements  I,,  p,  506. 

t  N.Y.  Hist.  Uoc,  IX.,  p.  1049.     12  October,  1736. 
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jurisdiction  certain  cases,  did  not  apply  to  tlie  ordinary  sale 
of  liquor,  but  to  the  extreme  instances  of  what  is  known  in 
the  Roman  catholic  church  as  mortal  sin.  \o  such  circular 
is  on  record,  but  probably  full  explanation  was  made  in  this 
direction,  to  quiet  public  feeling  in  Canada. 

Owing  to  the  limited  character  of  his  authority,  bishop 
Dosquet's  position  became  more  embarrassing  ;  for  he  was  as 
yet  simply  the  coadjutor.  Accordingly  in  1732  he  proceeded 
to  I'^rance,  and  appealed  directly  to  the  interference  of  the 
minister.  In  consequence,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1734,  bishop 
de  Mornay  was  called  upon  to  proceed  to  Canada,  and  per- 
sonally take  charge  of  his  diocese.  That  ecclesiastic  was  then 
seventy  j-ears  of  age,  and  preferred  to  retire  from  his  position 
to  crossing  the  ocean.  On  the  12th  of  September  he  resigned 
his  see.* 

In  1734  M.  Dosquct  returned  to  Canada  as  bishop  of 
Quebec.  His  health  continuing  to  fail,  the  following  year  he 
went  back  to  France.-f*  In  1739  he  resigned  his  bishopric, 
and  even  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  his  successor,  Mgr. 
de  Laubcriviere.  Consequently,  for  a  few  months  there  were 
three   ecclesiastics  bearing  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec. 

The  new  bishop,  Mgr.  de  Lauberiviere,  was  but  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  His  youth  may  have  led  to  his  .selection, 
owing  to  the  confirmed  ill-health  of  his  predecessors,  attributed 
to  their  age.  He  left  La  Rochelle  on  the  icth  of  June,  1740. 
A  contagious   fever  broke   out  on  the  ship,  on  which  there 

*  He  (lied  at  Paris  the  28lh  of  September,  1741,  aged  78  years. 

+  Tiiere  is  a  curious  mandeinunt  of  bishop  Dosquet,  issued  a  few  montiis 
before  his  departure  from  Canada,  (Mandemenis  I.,  p.  545,  24  Kelnuary,  1735) 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  manners  of  the  day. 

All  priests  were  forbidden  to  have  females  living  in  their  houses,  unless  a  near 
relation  and  above  all  suspicion. 

No  priest  was  to  be  allowed  to  wear  a  wig  ( perrttque)  without  permission  in 
■writii.g  Irom  one  of  the  grand-vicars,  and  then  it  was  to  be  so  modestly  worn,  as  to 
be  evidently  a  matter  of  necessity. 

No  schoolmaster  was  to  be  admitted  in  a  parish  without  permission  in  writing 
from  one  of  the  grand-vicars  ;  and  such  schoolmaster  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
teach  persons  of  the  opjiosite  sex.  The  inandcment  states  in  the  preand)le  that  t 
was  issued  owing  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  having  become  relaxed. 
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were  four  hundred  passciiffcrs.  Tlie  young  bishop  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attention  to  the  dying.  Apparently 
he  suffered  in  no  way  from  this  performance  of  liis  duties  ; 
undoubtedly,  he  made  no  complaint.  He  was  received  on 
his  landing  at  Quebec  on  the  Sth  of  August  with  the  usual 
state  and  ceremony.  I'our  tlays  after  his  arrival  he  was  taken 
ill.  Hopes  were  entertained  for  several  days  that  he  would 
recover,  but  on  the  20th  he  died  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning.  His  death  took  place  in  the  seminary,  where  on 
his  arrival  he  had  been  received.  There  are  few  cases  more 
sad  of  so  rapid  and  early  a  termination  to  a  career  of  such 
promise.  He  may  be  said  to  have  only  looked  upon  the 
scene  of  his  future  labours  when  he  was  carried  off  bj-  a  pre- 
mature death. 

His  successor,  Mgr.  dc  I'ontbriand,  reached  Canada  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1 74 1,  antl  retained  his  episcopal  dignitx'  until 
his  death  in  1760. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  1 73 1,  dc  la  Fresnierc,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to 
take  possession  of  Crown  Point  on  lake  Champlain,  and  to 
construct  a  fort  which  should  command  the  passajje  of  the 
lake.  The  a^^i^i-cssive  power  obtained  by  its  possession  was 
evident.  A  portaj^e  of  a  few  miles  gave  access  to  the  stream 
now  known  as  Schroon  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  that  stream  could  be  gained  ;  and 
it  furnished  the  starting  point  of  attack  from  lake  Cham- 
plain.*  The  French,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take any  foraj'  against  the  northern  frontier  settlement  of 
New  York,  or  the  western  advanced  posts  of  New  England. 
It  is  at  Crown  Point  that  lake  Chami)lain  narrows  in  width, 
so  any  expedition  from  the  British  colonics  would  become 
immcdiatel)'  known.  De  Bcauharnois  had  been  informed  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  English  to  make  a  .settlement  at  this 
place  ;  f  that  if  not  anticipated  they  would  act  as  at  Choua- 
guen.  Accordingly,  in  1731,  he  sent  an  officer  with  thirty 
men  to  drive  off  any  settlers  who  might  be  established.  As 
early  as  June,  1732,  earl  Waldegrave,  then  ambassador  at 
Paris,  protested  against  this  proceeding  as  being  in  contraven- 
tion of  article  i  5  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  he  demanded 
that  the  fort  should  be  razed.  The  answer  was  the  completion 
of  the  works;  and  in  1 740  it  was  reported  that  the  fort  was 
finished,  and  occupied  by  a  sufficient  garri.son.  * 

This  step  was  the  commencement  of  the  policy  on  the  part 
of  PVancc  which  led  to  the  war  of  twent}'  )-ears  later.     It  was 

*  This  locality,  122  miles  from  .Saint  John's  and  nine  miles  north  of  Ticon^ 
deroga,  is  always  mentioned  by  the  French  as  "  Poiitte  de  la  Chcvelurd."  The 
proper  translation,  therefore,  is  "Scalp  I'oiiit. "  The  Fjijjlish  colonies  preferred 
the  more  euphonous  term   "  Crown  Point,"  by  which  the  place  is  still  known. 

t  X.V.  Hist.,  Doc.  IX.,  p.  1022. 

X  II).,  i.\.,  p.  1038. 
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looked  upon  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  liritish  settlement  of 
Os\ve<ro;  an  affirmation  of  the  chiim  of  l-'rance  to  thecountiv 
.surroundint,'  lake  Champlain.  Fort  ICdward  *  on  the  Hud- 
son was  the  last  fort  constructed  by  the  I'-nL^lish  of  New  York 
on  the  route  towards  Canada,  by  the  way  of  lake  Gcorj^e. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  i)eacc  had  been  the  establishment 
in  Montreal  of  several  Albany  traders,  and  it  became  the 
custom  for  many  of  the  }-outh  of  Canada  frequently  to  visit 
Alban\-.  Trade  between  the  two  places  had  become  jMofit- 
able.  The  French  authorities  saw  only  difficulty  in  the 
presence  of  the  English,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  commerce  being  carried  on.  There  was  a  heavy  penalty 
against  trade  with  the  foreigner  ;  but  no  informer  was  found, 
who  would  profit  by  denouncing  it,  for  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  scandalous  outrage  on  public  sentiment.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  had  lately  been  turned  in  the  direction  of 
trade  and  travel.  Among  the  arrivals  from  Xcw  York  was 
one  John  Henry  Lydius,  who  found  his  way  there  in  1725. 
He  carl}'  professed  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  ;  but 
his  feelings  could  not  have  been  strong  on  this  point.  Two 
documents  are  extant,  signed  by  ecclesiastics,  scttitig  forth 
that  not  onlj-  he  performed  no  one  act  of  his  new  religion, 
and  never  entered  a  church;  but  that  he  objected  to  his  child 
being  baptized,  and  that  he  had  exhorted  a  dying  countryman 
to  adhere  to  his  faith,  and  held  read  the  lilnglish  service  over 
his  grave.f 

The  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  Lydius  was  that 
he  visited  the  Sault  and  the  Two  Mountain  Indians,  and  that 
he  often  received  them  at  his  house,  "  himself  painting  them." 

*  Fort  Anne,  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  tlie  Hudson,  on  tiie  route  of  the 
present  Clianiplain  canal,  was  coiistructeil  in  1709,  during  liie  prejiarations  for  the 
proposed  advance  against  Canada.  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side,  at  tlie  junc- 
tion of  .Schroon  and  Wood  creeks.  Fort  Wilhani  Henry  at  tlie  liead  of  lake 
George,  was  not  built  until  1735.  .Sir  William  Johnson  writes,  3  .September, 
1755,  (Doc.  His.  N.Y.,  H.,  p.  689)  "I  am  building  a  Fort  at  this  Lake  where 
no  house  was  ever  before  built,  nor  a  rod  of  land  cleared,  w"^""  the  French  call 
Lake  St.  .Sacrament,  but  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  Lake  George,  not  only  in 
honour  of  His  Majesty,  but  to  ascertain  his  undoubted  Dominion  here." 
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He  was  c()iisc(iucntl\'  looUcd  upon  as  a  dangerous  man, 
especially  as  he  was  reported  to  have  told  tiic  Imlians  "  tliat 
the  rclij^ious  mysteries  which  the  missionaries  were  aniKnincing 
.  .  .  were  pure  su[)erstitif)ns."  The  proccediiiif  shews  tlie 
jealousy  with  which  all  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was 
re^ariletl.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lwlius  had 
anything  more  in  view  than  to  carry  on  a  profitable  tratle  with 
them,  lie  was,  however,  arrested,  condemned  for  contra- 
vening the  royal  edict,  fined  3,000  livn's,  and  banisheil  from 
the  colony. 

In  1732,  Canada  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  small- 
pox :  three  hundred  persons  alone  died  in  the  govenunent 
of  Montreal,  and  as  many  more  in  Quebec  and  the  settled 
part  of  the  country.  Surh  attacks  were  invariabl)'  ascribed 
to  communication  with  the  Indians;  and  it  was  the  popular 
belief  that  the  disease  was  introduced  by  them  from  Xcw 
England.  This  depressing  malady  intcrferetl  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  land  and  conseciuently  a  scarcity  of  corn  aro.se 
in  the  colony.  To  add  to  the  distress,  there  was  little  work 
for  those  who  lived  by  labour,  and  consequently  much  priva- 
tion was  felt  by  that  numerous  class,  especially  at  Quebec. 
Hocquart  extended  some  relief  by  giving  emplojincnt  on  the 
fortifications  of  Montreal.  The  surrounding  land  was  levelled, 
and  the  enclosure  of  the  city  commenced.  At  Quebec  the 
construction  of  a  pier  was  undertaken  in  the  river  St.  Charles, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intcndant's  palace,  for  the 
protection  of  .shipping. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  to  find  work  for  those  .seeking  it, 
ship-building  received  an  impulse  at  Quebec,  an  industry 
to  continue  in  activity  during  the  first  fift)-  years  of  this 
century.  The  ves.sels  constructed  were  of  the  class  to  trade 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  for  the  coasting  trade  to 
He  Saint  Jean*  and  Cape  Breton.  In  1734,  a  vehicle  on 
wheels  first  passed  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  A  general 
encouragement  to  enterprise  extended  throughout  the  country. 

*  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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lu'cn  a  small  vessel  was  built  at    Sault   Saint    Mai}-  to  carry 
on  tratlc  in  the  upper  waters. 

One  of  the  most  imptntant  industries  establishetl  was  the 
iron  forjjfcs*  at  Three  Rivers,  aliout  nine  miles  to  the  north  of 
that  town.  The  mines  were  kntnvn  as  early  as  1667  ;  Talon, 
always  desirous  of  ileveloi)in.L,^  the  resources  of  Canada,  drew 
the  attention  of  Colbert  to  the  subject,  and  one  de  la  IN^ter- 
dierc  was  sent  to  examine  into  the  value  of  the  ileposit.  He 
pronounced  the  ore  submitted  to  him  from  Three  Rivers  to 
possess  no  special  advanta^'c  in  respect  either  of  (|uantit)- or 
([uality.  Tiic  mines,  tiierefore,  remained  unworked  for  seventy 
j'cars.  They  were  visited  b)-  de  I'^ontcnac,  and  b\'  him 
reportetl  to  be  of  ^^reat  conse(iucnce.  De  Denonville  also 
thoui^ht  favourably  of  any  attempt  to  work  the  ore.  In  1730 
de  i'"ranchcvillc,  the  owner  of  the  .seit^niory  of  Saint  Maurice, 
obtained  a  concession  of  the  nn'nes  for  twent\'  years,  the 
remission  of  payment  to  the  crown  of  the  "tenth"  being 
granted  likewise  to  him.  He  was  bouml  to  have  the  forges  in 
operation  within  two  years.  L'nfortunateh-,  he  died  before 
the  works  were  completed.  A  company  had  been  formed  to 
carry  on  the  enterprise,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
c'lttenipt  to  continue  the  operations  ;  if  so,  it  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  widow  surrendered  her  right  to  the  crown  in  October, 
1735.  In  1737  the  fief  and  seigniory  of  Saint  Maurice  were 
sold  to  a  s}-ndicate  com[)oscd  of  Cugnet,  Taschcreau,  de 
Ve/.ain,  Siniouet,  and  Gamelin.  .\n  order  in  council,  tlatcd 
the  22nd  of  .\i)ril,  1737,  was  passed,  granting  the  right  of 
working  the  forges  to  Cugnet  and  Compaiu',  or  ''La  Comfiognic 
lies  Forifcs,"  without  rent  or  dues  of  any  kind.      .\t  the  same 


•  Tlie  forges  were  supplied  with  IJog-iron  ore,  a  jiost  certiary  deposit.     Its 

cluir.icier  is  described  liy  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Turimto  L'niversity  [.Minerals  and 
Ge()loy;y  of  C"anada,  p.  21 1]  ns  "a  liydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  variety  of  l)rown 
or  iron  ore,  or  Limonite.  It  arises  from  tlie  decnnipo-^itioii  of  iron  pyrites  and 
oilier  ferruginous  substances  in  rocks  and  soils,  and  the  after  solution  of  the  oxitle 
of  iron  thus  formed,  by  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid  or  organic  acids.  The 
iron  compounds  dissolved  liy  this  agency  and  carried  into  swamps  and  other  low- 
lying  places  are  there  de[)osited,  and  are  subsequently  ci^nverted  into  hydrated 
sesquio.\ide.'" 
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time,  the  {government  advanced  them  as  a  loan  100,000  iivrcs ; 
and  in  order  to  assure  a  suffuient  supply  of  wood  for  fuel, 
the  fief  of  Saint  Ktiennc  was  in  addition  ceded  to  tlie  com- 
pany. The  for^jes  were  now  skilfully  worked,  and  competent 
manatfcrs  brought  out  from  France  ;  but  from  want  of 
capital  and  other  causes  the  ccjinpanj'  did  not  prosper,  and 
their  opcrat'ons  were  discontinued.  In  1740  the  charter  was 
abandoned,  and  in  1743  the  for^^es  revertetl  to  the  royal 
domain,  (iood  and  experienced  workmen  were  sent  out  from 
France,  and  the  forges  were  successfully  carried  on.  With 
some  intervals  of  discontinuance,  thej*  were  worked  for  a 
century  and  a  half  until  iH«S3.* 

The  attention  of  the  f[overnment  was  not  alone  confined 
to  the  iron  deposits  of  Three  Rivers.  Mocciuart  obtained 
authority  to  investigate  the  mines  throughout  the  territory. 
Two  German  metallurgists,  father  and  son,  named  Foster,  came 
to  Canada  and  gave  favourable  accounts  of  the  copper  at  lake 
Superior,  h'rom  the  days  of  Talon,  the  presence  of  this 
metal  was  known;  even  Champlain  was  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence.f  Copper  was  also  rei)orted  to  have  been  found  at  lake 
Nipissing  and  on  the  Ottawa.  At  the  bay  of  Saint  I'aul 
there  were  deposits  of  leail  and  silver.  The  attempt  was 
made  by  the  cure  of  Terrebonne,  M.  Ic  Page,  to  work  the 
iron  available  at  that  place:  he  received  instructions  to  dis- 


*  Kalm  relates  that  he  visited  Three  Rivers  on  the  3ril  of  Aujjiist,  1749. 
After  ilescrihiiif;  the  ftirges,  he  adiis,  "tliat  tiiere  are  liere  many  officers  and 
overseers,  wlio  have  very  good  houses  built  on  purpose  for  them.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  revenues  of  the  iron  works  do  not  pay  the  expenses  which  the 
king  must  every  year  be  at,  in  maintaining  them.  They  lay  the  fault  on  the  bad 
state  of  ])opulati<)n,  and  say  that  the  few  inhabitants  in  the  country  have  enough 
to  do  with  agriculture,  and  that  it,  therefore,  costs  great  trouble  and  large  sums 
to  get  a  sufficient  iiumi>er  of  workmen.  Hut,  however  plausible  tliis  may  appear, 
it  is  yet  sur|irising  that  the  kin;,'  sliould  be  a  loser  in  carrying  on  this  work,  for  the 
ore  is  easily  broken,  very  near  the  iron  works  and  very  fusible.  The  iron  is  good 
and  can  be  very  conveniently  dispersed  over  the  country.  These  are,  moreover, 
the  only  iron  works  in  the  country,  from  which  everybody  must  supply  himself 
with  iron  tools  and  what  other  iron  he  wants.  But  the  oflTicers  and  servants 
belonging  to  the  iron  works  appear  to  be  in  very  affluent  circumstances,"  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  87,  89. 

t  Ante  Vol.  I.,  p.  34. 
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continue  his  efforts.  WIkiIkt  I  Ioc(iii.irt  considered  that 
Canada  could  nf)t  support  two  iron  works,  or  the  intluence  of 
the  company  directinj,'  the  1  hrcc  Rivers  for<,'es  led  t<>  tlie 
injunction,  it  is  difficult  to  sa\'.  As  it  was  felt  that  M.  le  I'a^'c 
had  been  treated  somewhat  harshly,  he  was  ordered  to  furnish 
to  the  <,fovernment  some  oak  plank  for  shippinj,'. 

l''.xportations  were  likewise  mule  of  turpentine,  tar  and  oak 
and  spruce  plank.  The  /i<i/>it<uits  were  cncoura^^ed  to  urow 
tobacco.  In  1739,  Hocquart  sent  to  I'' ranee  examples  of  the 
produce  of  the  country.  lie  made  a  collection  of  plants  to 
.shew  the  Jfora  of  Canada,  adding,'  examples  of  the  different 
species  of  .L,Main,  with  acorns  to  determine  the  ([uality  of  the 
oak,  and  nuts  of  the  several  trees  pnxlucin^'  them.  lie 
inckKled  specimens  of  copper  and  lead  ;  likewi.se  manufac- 
tured ^luc  and  isini(lass. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  induce  the  youth  to  devote 
them.selvcs  to  hi.L;hcr  education.  Hitherto  such  pursuits  had 
been  confined  to  ecclesiastical  stutients.  The  course  of 
study  was  now  extended.  That  the  leadinj.^  personacjes  of  the 
colony  could  read  and  write  with  correctness,  their  correspontl- 
ence  proves.  There  was,  however,  no  taste  for  letters,  and 
their  knowled<fe  was  neither  wide  nor  varied.  The  \()Uth  f)f 
the  his/her  class  looked  forward  to  a  life  (^f  adventure,  to  serve 
as  soldiers,  or  to  abandon  the  quiet  existence  of  the  towns 
for  Acadia,  or  the  country  beynnd  the  lakes.  There  was  no 
printini^  press  in  Canada.*  Printing  was  only  introduced 
after  the  conquest  in  i/^H-  l^^t  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  the  desire  hml  grown  up  of  a  more  cpiiet 
career  in  other  directions.  .Adventure  was  taking  the  forin  of 
trade,  and  although  the  possibility  of  war  was  everywhere 
conceded,  there  was  not  immetliate  rec|uirement  for  those 
qualities  of  patient    endurance   and    that    undaunted    spirit 

*  On  this  point  Kalm  speaks  |)lninly  :  "  There  is  no  printing  press  in  Canada, 
though  there  formerly  was  one,  but  all  the  books  are  brought  from  France,  and 
all  the  orders  made  in  the  country  are  written,  which  extends  even  to  the  paper 
currency.  They  pretend  that  the  press  is  not  yet  introduced  here  lest  it  should  be 
the  means  of  propagating  libels  against  the  government  and  religion.  Hut  the 
true  reason  seems  to  ly  [j/V]  in  the  poorness  of  the  country,  as  no  printer  could 
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which  the  French  Canadians  invariably  manifested  in  their 
lonj;,  exactin<r  expeditions  of  winter.  De  Bcauharnois  both 
saw  and  regretted  their  deficiencies  in  the  point  of  education, 
and  he  sujTfrestcd  to  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  the  seminary,  to  give 
pubHc  lectures  on  civil  law.  Two  students  only  profited  by 
the  opportunity.  De  Beauharnois  complained  that  the  young 
men  were  disinclined  to  study  and  dislik-cd  sedentary  pursuits. 
The  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  slight  rewards  attainable 
in  civil  positions, which  offered  little  attraction  from  the  limited 
opportunit}-  of  distinction  they  presented.  The  majority 
preferred  the  excitement  of  the  life  of  the  7vyv?i,'V.'/;-  and  the 
risks  and  profits  of  trade,  being  assured  that  in  time  of  war 
their  services  would  be  nccessar\-,  and  that  a  reputation  for 
gallantry  would  bring  distinction :  likewise,  for  the  time  they 
obtained  the  means  of  living  in  ease  and  plcnt}-.  De  15eau- 
harnois  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  }outh  of  the 
West  Indies  and  that  of  Canada.  Between  the  two  there  was 
a  diversity  both  in  the  manner  of  life  and  of  circumstance. 
In  the  West  Indies  men  of  good  family  generally  inherited  a 
patrimony,  and  their  desire  ^vas  to  obtain  honours.  In 
Canada,  in  the  same  class,  there  was  indigence  (mi  all  sides, 
and  the  effort  was  to  rise  above  these  depressing  influences, 
and  to  gain  the  livelihood  which  was  obtainable.  This  em- 
barrassing condition  was  increased  by  the  large  families 
which  were  everywhere  to  be  met  in  Canada,  leading  to  great 
division  of  propert}',  so  that  the  choice  of  a  career  was  often 
difficult. 

There  was  not  always  the  possibility  of  finding  competent 
schoolmasters  in  the  parishes.    To  supply  the  defect,  in  1737, 

put  oft"  a  sufficient  number  cj(  liouks  for  his  suhsistai.cc  ;  and  anoilicr  le.ison  may 
be  that  Fran?e  may  have  the  profit  arisint;  from  the  exiHjriaiion  of  liDnks  hither.'' 

Kahn"s  travels,  2ist  August,  1749,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1S3. 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  the  first  number  of  whicli  was  published  llie  2lst  of  June, 
1764,  is  j^enerally  consiilereil  to  be  ihe  introduction  of  printing  into  Canada. 

The  first  ijooj.:  publisiied  in  Canada  is  believed  to  be  Catieir  'le  dit  Diodse  tie 
Sens,  ill t prime  n  Quebec,  c/tez  Bnnvn  et  Gilmour  176^. 

Tlie  first  l)Oc)U  pubhshed  in  Montreal  is  supposed  to  be  Rl^'emert  Je  la  con- 
fririe  de  l\4i/,  nUioit  Pcrpttuelle  Uu  Saint  Sacrament  et  de  la  Bonne  Mort,  chez  F. 
Mesplet  et  C.  Bcri^er,  Montreal,  7776. 
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two  christian  brothers  came  to  Canada  to  establish  a  union 
with  the  fnn's  hospitallers  and  to  form  one  system  of  schools» 
but  the  connection  was  soon  set  aside. 

In  1 741,  AI.  de  I'ontbriant  arrived,  the  last  bishop 
appointed  under  French  rule.  He  came  at  a  period  when  the 
countr\-  was  unsettled,  lookinjr  forward  to  war  shorth'  breaking 
out.  The  establishment  of  the  English  at  Oswego,  and  the 
presence  of  the  French  at  Crown  Point,  threatened  serious 
complications,  and  it  therefore  became  important  to  determine 
on  which  side  the  Indians  would  range  themselves.  Gener- 
ally, the  tribes  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  the  lakes  were  in 
the  French  interest.  Some  doubt  began  to  be  felt  regarding 
the  loyalty  of  the  Sault  Indians  ;  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
tribes  hitherto  attached  to  the  h'rench  could  still  be  relied 
upon  by  them. 

During  the  period  that  Lydius  was  in  Montreal  he  had 
accused  the  Jesuits  of  being  connected  with  the  Albanj-  trade, 
and  the  charge  attracted  attention.  .-\  store  had  been  opened 
b}-  two  demoiselles  Desaunier,  at  Caughnawaga,  ostensibly 
to  sell  necessaries  to  the  Indians.  This  arrangement  was  looked 
upon  b>-  the  agents  of  the  company  as  an  infringement  of  its 
rights.  They  went  so  far  as  to  sa\-  that  the  peltry  given  by 
the  Indians  to  this  establishment  found  its  wa\- to  Albanv  ;  a 
commerce  which  the  Jesuits  were  accused  of  fa\ouring  in  order 
to  profit  1)\-  it.  The  store  was  eventually  closed,  but  the 
supposed  relations  of  the  Sault  Indians  with  .\ll)an\-  caused 
uneasiness.  Those  of  the  Two  Mountains  had  also  shewn 
some  restlessness,  and  on  one  occasion  a  chief  in  a  fit  of 
passir)n  threw  his  king's  medal  on  the  ground.  E\ery  exer- 
tion was  consequently  made,  to  retain  these  two  Indian 
settlements  firm  in  their  sentiment  of  h'rench  feeling. 

Although  the  wars  preceding  the  treat}-  of  Utrecht  had  been 
foUov.cd  by  thirty  years  of  peace,  the  horizon  had  at  intervals 
portended  impending  storms,  and  more  than  once  Europe 
had  appeared  on  the  \erge  of  a  convulsion.  The  (juarrel 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  attempt  of  Spain  upon 
Naples,  were  of  this  threatening  character,  but  the  influence 
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of  VValpolc  ill  England,  in  unison  with  that  of  Dubois,  and 
subsequently  of  Flcury  in  France,  was  the  means  of  the  danger 
being  averted.  The  death  of  Charles  VI.  in  1741  precipitated 
the  crisis.  The  last  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  reigning  monarchs  a 
guarantee,  known  as  the  pragmatic  sanction,  for  the  succession 
of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  A  claimant,  however,  rose 
up  in  the  person  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  inheriting  from 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  first  :  a  pretension  which  in  a 
great  degree  may  be  attributed  to  the  supposed  weakness  of 
the  young  queen  of  Hungary. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  still  remained  in  power,  but  his  influence 
was  passing  away.  A  few  months  only  were  to  elapse  before 
his  resignation,*  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  lease  of  power 
for  thirty  \-ears.  His  majorit}'  had  been  a  matter  of  purchase  ; 
the  immense  expenditure  of  secret  service  money  can  be 
explained  in  no  othc.'  way.  Members  at  the  close  of  the 
session  regularl\'  received  the  allowance  f  )r  the  votes  they 
gave,  and  for  the  time  he  was  supreme  in  parliament,  in  spite 
of  the  \i()lciit  ()[)position  of  an  active  minority. 

Al  the  death  of  the  regent  in  France,  peace  had  been 
seriously  threatened.  The  x'oung  king  had  been  betrothed  to 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  then  four  years  old.  The  due  de  Bourbon 
coming  to  power,  broke  off  the  marriage,  and  the  infanta  was 
sent  back  to  Spain.  The  consequence  was  enmitj'  to  l'"rance, 
and  luu'ope  witnessed  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  two  old 
enemies,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  becoming  allies. 
In  1725  an  alliance  was  formed  between  them.  Spain  accepted 
the  pragmatic  sanction  as  the  law  of  ascent  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  recogniscJ  the  Ostend  East  India  com[)an\',  which 
the  emperor  was  desirous  of  establishing  in  rivalry  to  the  com- 
panies of  England  and  Holland.  Among  the  other  conditions 
enteied  into,  .Austria  was  to  render  assistance  to  Spain,  to 
expel  the  English  from  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  ami  on 
religious  grounds  there  was  to  be  a  crusade,  to  drive  the 
Hanoverian  family,  as  protestants,  from  the  British  throne. 
Russia  also  joined  the  alliance. 

*  31  Jaiiu.Tiy,  1742. 
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The  consequence  of  this  coalition  was  the  treaty  of  Man- 
over  in  1725  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia. 
The  latter  soon  seceded  to  take  the  opposite  side  :  but 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  became  parties  to  the  treaty. 
A  force  of  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Hessians,  to  the  e.xtent  of 
44,000  men,  was  subsidized,  for  which  payment  was  made 
by  France  and  England.  Fnj^land,  on  her  own  part,  paid 
the  expense  of  12,000  additional  men.  W'alpolc  was  opposed 
to  the  treaty,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Townsend  and 
the  king  independently  of  i)arliament.  It  was  unpo[Hilar 
in  England,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  took  the  side 
of  France  against  the  emperor,  hitherto  hckl  in  regard 
as  the  ancient  ally  of  England,  and  as  one  of  the  main 
impediments  against  the  encroachments  of  French  ambition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  with  Spain 
was  one  fraught  with  danger.  In  such  trying  emergencies 
Walpole  never  rose  to  the  height  of  encountering  the  storm, 
and  he  shewed  the  narrowness  of  his  inind  outside  i)olitical 
intrigue.  Spain  having  in  vain  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  fortress.  Philip 
offered  the  command  to  de  V'illadarias,  a  distinguishctl  soldier. 
Seeing  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  attacking  force  to  be 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  that  Philip  would  send  no  ships, V'illa- 
darias (.leclined  the  command.  The  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  the  conde  dc  Las  Torres,  who  commenced  ()[)erations  in 
Februar}-,  1727.  The  so-called  siege  only  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  besiegers  :  in  four  months  the  .Spanish  arnu-  had 
dwindled  to  half  its  numbers  from  tieath,  desertion,  and  sick- 
ness, ami  the  attack  was  abandoned. 

Walpole  did  not  declare  war  ag.'iinst  .Spain  :  his  temporiz- 
ing character  was  constitutionally  unecpial  to  an\-  decided 
action.  His  known  hesitation  in  such  cases  encouraged  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  .\ltlu)Ugh  peace  nomi- 
nall}-  prevailed,  he  sent  a  fleet  to  blockade  the  .Spanish 
galleons  in  Porto  Hello.  The  admiral,  howe\er,  had  strict 
orders  not  to  attack  the  Spaniards  unless  they  sailed  out  of 
the  port.      The  English  sailors  died  by  hundreds.     The  death 
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of  the  English  admiral,  Hozier,  has  been  attributed  as  much 
to  disappointment  ami  a  broken  heart  as  to  sickness.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  hostilies  during  October, 
1740,  that  Charles  VI.  died.  Meur\-,  in  his  eighty-.seventh 
year,  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  and  I^'rance 
had  been  one  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction.  It  was 
marshal  dc  Hclleisle  who  saw  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
blow  on  an  ancient  foe;  and  thus  France  was  ranged  among 
the  enemies  of  Alaria  Theresa.  The  young  queen  was 
sustained  only  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  considering  the  opportunity  for  aggrandizement  too 
favourable  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  immediatelx'  commenced 
hostilities  and  seized  Silesia. 

When  the  British  parliament  met,  a  subsidy  of  three 
hundred  thou.sand  pounds  was  granted  to  Maria  Theresa. 
George  II.  left  for  Hanover.  Finding  that  the  French  army 
had  passed  the  Aleuse  and  was  threatening  the  capital  of  his 
electorate,  one  of  his  first  acts,  without  consulting  his 
ministers,  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  neutralit\'  for  a  j-ear. 

The  new  election  for  parliament  took  place  towards  the  end 
of  1741  :  the  result  was  inimical  to  Walpolc,  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  resigned  to  bec(jme  carl  of  Orford.  Towards 
the  close  of  1742  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  st  far  nrevailed 
that  peace  was  concluded  between  her  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  continental  hostilities  had  in  the  meantime  tlrawn  Great 
Britain   and   France  into    the  struggle,  so  that  in    1743  the 


*  Olover's  ballad  of  "  Admiral   Hozier's  Ghost  "  is  the  imijetishable  record 
of  this  disastrous  expedition.     It  was  written  in  1740,  after  the  attack  of  Admiral 
Vernon  on  I'orto  ISelio.      Few  appeals  to  national  sentiment  have  ever  awakened 
more  powerful  feelin(;s  of  indignation. 
The  concluding  stanza  is — 

''  O'er  these  waves  for  ever  mourning. 
Shall  we  roam  deprived  of  rest, 
If  to  Britain's  shores  returning 
Von  neglect  my  just  re([uesl  ? 
After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  see, 
Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin, 
And  for  ICngland  shamed  in  me." 
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armies  came  face  to  face  at  the  battle  of  Dettiiigcn.  The 
English  were  victorious  in  the  sense  of  escapintj  a  serious 
danger,  and  by  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  French.  This 
action  without  influence  on  events,  had  the  impprtant  conse- 
quences of  commencing  the  condition  of  positive  hostility 
between  the  two  countries,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
and  of  causing  on  the  American  continent  the  expectation  of 
immediate  active  operations. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  narrate  at  some  length  the  events 
which  preceded  this  war,  for  in  other  respects  there  was  no 
positive  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  The 
disputes  regarding  boundaries  had  not  taken  the  dimensions 
they  subsetiuently  attained  ;  and  however  serious  the  compli- 
cations in  Acadia,  and  with  regard  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
continent,  the  irritation  had  been  purely  local.  De  Vaudreuil, 
and  to  some  extent  de  Beauharnois,  had  endeavoured  to 
embroil  the  two  governipents.  Ikit  the  court  of  France 
however  willing  to  profit  by  intrigue  in  the  encouragement 
of  Indian  attack,  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to  their  recom- 
mendations, that  the  Abenakis  should  be  sustained  bv  force 
of  arms.  The  prevalent  desire  of  both  governments  had  been 
to  maintain  peace,  and  their  subsequent  antagonism  may  be 
traced  to  their  continental  alliances  and  treaties. 

The  war  which  broke  out  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle 
had  its  origin  to  a  great  extent  in  the  dispute  of  boundar)-. 
Had  statesman.ship  in  this  respect  been  shewn  b_\-  the  ministers 
of  George  the  first,  the  demarkation  of  the  limit  of  New  Kng- 
land  and  Xova  Scotia  could  have  been  established  with  no 
great  effort  of  diplomac)-.  The  boundaries  to  the  west 
involved  the  connection  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and 
were  not  so  simple  a  matter.  The  French  put  forth  the  claim 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as  tributar}'  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississip[)i ;  while  the  English  provinces  of  l'enn.sylvania  and 
\^'rgim'a  advanced  their  pretensions  to  the  territory  as  a 
field  for  the  trapper  and  pioneer.  There  was  never  an\' 
well-directed  attempt  to  accommodate  these  antagonistic 
pretensions,  although  the  consequences   of  failing  to  adjust 
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them  must  have  been  foreseen.  The  temporizinf,^  poh'cy 
of  the  ICngHsh  ministry  and  the  want  of  energy  aiul  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  had  their  influence  in 
encouraging  de  hi  GaHssonnierc  to  endeavour  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  the  narrative  of  the  events, 
in  Nova  Scotia  the  extent  to  which  that  colony  was  neglected,^ 
when  a  moderate  e.xpentliture  and  some  firmness  towards  the 
Acadians  would  have  prevented  much  calamity.  The  garrison 
continued  unprovided  and  uncared  for,  and  American  affairs 
were  left  to  adjust  themselves.  The  blessings  of  peace  must 
always  be  rightly  estimated  by  all  who  have  sense  and  feeling. 
There  is,  however,  a  policy  which,  while  it  is  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  tends  directly  to  the  contrary  result.  .Any 
departure  from  the  true  .sense  of  national  dignity,  as  it  were, 
courts  aggression.  The  indifference  of  Stanhope  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  America  encouraged  the 
violation  of  them.  Xo  attempt  in  the  first  instance  being 
made  for  their  enforcement,  the  .settlement  of  any  subsequent 
controversy  regarding  these  conditions  became  more  difficult. 
Walpolc's  vacillating  polic\-  with  regard  to  Spain  onl}'  made 
that  power  more  exacting  and  insolent  in  her  pretensions  as. 
to  the  right  of  .search.  In  conseciucncc  a  feeling  of  intligna- 
tion  was  awakened  in  England,  which  ended  in  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1739  by  the  British  parliament  against  Spain. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  battle  of  Uettingen  *  would 
in  itself  ha\c  been  looked  upon  as  a  condition  of  war. 
Whether  it  was  hoped  that  peace  might  still  be  maintained,  or 
whatever  the  cause,  war  was  not  declared  by  I"^-ance  until 
nine  months  later.-f*  The  motives  a.ssigncd  were  the  \iolation 
of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  the  piracies  of  the  English  vessels  of 
war,  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  fleet,  and  the  blockade  of 
Toulon.  Great  Britain  tlid  not  make  the  declaration  until 
twenty-seven  days  later.  ^ 


*   27  June,  1743. 

t  IS  M.iicli,  1744. 

X   II  April,  1744,  N,S. 
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But  France  had  in  no  way  been  idle.  Tlic  cause  of  the 
pretender  once  more  came  into  prominence,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  invasion  ahirmed  the  pubh'c  mind  in  Knt^iand.  The 
laws  aL,^ainst  the  iMi^hsh  Roman  cathohcs  and  non-jurors 
were  enforced.  The  coast  to  some  extent  was  fortified. 
Althou^Ljh  VValpole  was  no  Ioniser  in  power,  his  policy  of 
avoiding  and  not  meeting'  a  difficulty,  still  animated  the 
government.  Lord  Wilmington,  recollcctetl  only  in  history 
by  his  utter  incompetency,  was  first  lord  of  the  treasurj-. 
He  had  been  suggested  for  the  position  b\'  I'ultciie\-,  in  the 
spirit  of  compnjmise.  Some  languid  effort  to  meet  the 
emergency  was  shewn  in  the  eciuipmcnt  of  some  cruisers  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  against  France  and  Spain.  The 
opposition  gave  no  support  to  the  government  in  the  crisis, 
and  in  no  way  relaxed  its  attacks  on  the  ministry  :  one  of 
the  principal  attempts  being  to  obtain  the  impeachment  of 
Walpole. 

In  1743,  Wilmington  died  and  Henry  I'elhani  became 
prime  minister,  to  hold  the  (jffice  for  the  next  eleven  years, 
among  the  most  dreary  and  the  least  satisfactor\-  periods  of 
modern  British  history. 

The  alarm  of  an  invasion  to  sustain  the  Jacobite  cause  was 
not  groundless.  During  January,  1744,  15,000  troops  were 
brought  together  at  Dunkirk,  under  marshal  de  Saxe.  Trans- 
ports for  carrx'ing  them  were  obtained,  and  eighteen  sail  of 
the  lines  were  collected  at  Rf)chefort  and  lirest.  The  English 
fleet  of  twenty-one  ships  under  sir  John  Xorris,  in  ortlcr  to 
intercept  the  expedition,  sailed  to  the  Dcjwns,  where  he  was 
joined  b\-  more  vessels.  In  the  meanwhile  de  Kcxiuefeuille, 
the  French  admiral,  having  united  the  two  fleets,  sailed 
towards  the  English  coast.  Seeing  no  ships  at  Spithead,  he 
thought  the  landing  of  the  troops  feasible,  and  sent  word  to 
Dunkirk  for  the  embarkation  to  take  place,  when  7,000 
troops  were  placed  on  shipboard.  De  Roc|uefeuille  jiroceeded 
easterly  in  his  voyage,  and  reached  Dungeness,  the  entrance 
to  the  straits  of  Dover,  Here  he  met  the  English  fleet,  under 
sir  John  Xorris,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  and 
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an  attack  must  have  resulted  in  its  destruction.  Sir  John 
Norris  is  remembered  as  a  good  officer,  but  he  partook  of  the 
irrcsohitioii  which  had  arisen  through  the  chilling  influence 
of  VValpole.  His  duty  was  at  once  to  have  assailed  the 
French.  It  was  subsequentl}'  stated  that  owing  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tide  and  the  ai>proach  of  night  he  consitlered 
immediate  attack  unadvisable,  and  the  action  was  deferred 
until  morning.  Ikit  the  French,  seeing  the  superiority  against 
them,  sailed  away  in  the  night  to  find  refuge  in  the  harbours  on 
their  coast.  A  tempest  on  the  following  day  made  i)ursuit 
impossible.  Although  de  Roquefcuille's  vessels  escaped,  many 
were  greatly  damaged.  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  I'^-Gnch  admiral,  the  transports  left  Dunkirk  only  to 
e.xperience  the  storm.  The  wind  blew  directlj-  from  the 
north  on  these  vessels,  and  some  of  the  largest  of  them  with 
all  on  board  were  lost ;  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
Those  that  remained  regained  the  harbour  much  shattered. 
The  \'oung  pretender  endea\oured  to  re-establish  the  expe- 
dition, but  marshal  de  Saxe  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Flanders,  and  the  troops  were  removed. 

It  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  the  navy  failed  to  main- 
tain its  ancient  renown.  The  1-^-ench  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
blockaded  at  Toulon,  by  an  English  fleet  of  more  vessels  and 
heavier  metal.  The  I^rench  having  received  an  order  to  risk 
an  engagement,  the  ships  left  their  moorings  tf)  force  their 
way  out  of  port.  There  was  a  deadly  quarrel  in  the  English 
fleet  between  Mathews,  the  admiral,  and  Lestock,  .second  in 
command.  On  the  first  da}'  Mathews  bore  down  on  the 
Spanish  line  ;  great  damage  was  done  to  the  Spanish  ships, 
and  the  combined  fleets  retired  in  disorder  ;  but  Mathews 
complained  that  he  was  unsustained  by  Lestock.  The  ships 
were  pursued  by  Lestock,  and  he  was  about  to  engage  when 
the  order  was  given  to  cease  pursuit,  Lestock  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  England.  But  Mathews  was 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  After  a  tedious  investigation, 
Lestock  was  acquitted,  and  Mathews  declared  incapable  of 
serving  liis  majest\-. 
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These  facts  fire  worthy  of  record  to  show  how  the  military 
spirit  had  dci^enerated  under  Walpolc's  government.  To  some 
extent  it  may  be  traced  to  the  imlifference  of  the  nation 
personally  towards  the  .sovereign.  The  allegiance  to  the  first 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover  must  be  attributed  to  the 
strong  protestant  feeling  generalh'  prevalent,  and  dread  of  the 
return  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  partial  successes  of  the 
pretender  in  1745  '^  '^^  iJi'oof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  men  in 
commantl,  and  of  the  absence  in  the  hour  of  trial  of  those 
great  ciualities  which  command  success.  This  apath\-  and 
incompetence  have  the  more  to  be  brought  into  prominence 
as  we  have  in  the  following  chapters  to  narrate  the  womlerful 
success  of  the  British  arms.  The  change  in  the  national  spirit 
is  traceable  to  the  genius  of  one  man  :  Chatham.  Xo  student  of 
his  political  life  can  sa\-  that  it  was  free  fn^n  blemishes.  In 
his  later  }ears,  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  during  the  United 
States  wars  of  independence,  many  of  his  utterances  cannot  be 
read  with  satisfaction,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  misunilefstood 
much  on  which  he  declaimed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  time 
to  speak  of  his  shortcomings  in  the.se  respects.  That  which 
does  entitle  his  name  to  undying  national  gratitude  is,  that 
b}-  the  force  of  his  genius  he  raised  the  spirit  of  the  I'^nglish 
people  to  the  highest  point  of  heroism.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  open  the  paths  of  distinction  to  merit  and  to  worth. 
He,  as  it  were,  created  the  standard  of  what  in  the  hour  of 
emergency  can  be  called  forth  in  a  nation,  a  sentiment  which 
has  lasted  to  this  hour,  still  to  be  appealed  to,  and  with  every 
honourable  chivalrous  nature  to  endure  for  ever.  In  vain, 
during  his  period  of  power,  do  wc  look  for  the  miserable 
vacillation  which  preceded  it.  It  is  for  the  reason  that 
Chatham's  influence  may  be  truly  judged,  that  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  include  much  in  the  above  narrative,  which,  it 
has  been  by  no  means  a  [)leasurable  duty  to  record. 

De  Beauharnois  foresaw  that  hostilities  could  not  be  avoided, 
and  he  took  what  precaution  was  in  his  power  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  outer  garrisons.  Crown  Point  was  revictualed 
and    reinforced.     Niagara   placed    in    as   good    condition    as 
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possible.  Cataraqui  was  put  in  an  efficient  state  cjf  tlefence. 
There  were  at  this  tiine  in  Canada  600  regular  troops,  with 
l5,ocx3  Canadian  militia  available.  Of  tlic  Indians  who  could 
take  the  field,  there  were  the  christian  Irociuois  of  the  Sault 
and  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains;  about  400  in  number. 
There  were  700  .Abenakis  to  distress  the  enemy  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  England  and  to  join  in  the  operations  in 
Canada.  In  the  sprini;  of  1744  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  was  received. 

The  intelli|.ience  reached  lioston  in  the  first  dajs  of  June;  it 
was,  however,  earlier  known  at  Cape  lireton.  Duquesnel,  who 
was  in  command,  lost  no  time  in  actini;'  upon  his  information. 
He  sent  an  expedition  under  Duvivier  ajjainst  Canso.  The 
place  was  held  by  a  garri.son  of  eighty  men,  under  captain 
Patrick  Heron  of  Philipps'  regiment.  It  was  surreiulered  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1744,  on  condition  that  the  i^arrison  at  tlie 
end  of  a  )'ear  should  be  .sent  to  \ew  KnL;land.*  A  small 
Ikitish  vessel,  the  "  May,"  was  also  taken.  .A  blockhouse  had 
been  constructed  at  this  place  for  the  protection  of  the  fisher- 
men, and  some  inhabitants  had  established  themselves  there 
to  minister  to  their  want.s.  Thej'  were  all  sent  to  Louisburi;- 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  the  place  burned.  "1- 

Duvivier  after  his  operations  at  Canso,  proceeded  to  carry 
out  the  project  entrusted  to  him,  the  concjuest  of  .Acadia.  In 
the  commencement  of  Au5.;;ust,  he  advanced  towards  Aniia- 
poli.s.  Several  Acadians  gave  assistance  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions and  in  other  respects,  so  that  Duvivier  entertained  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  joined  by  the  whole  population.  In 
the  absence  of  Philip[)s,  Mascarene  was  the  senior  member  of 
the  council  and  was  administering  the  government. 

*  Quebec  L)oc.  IV.,  p.  201. 

+  Mascarene  (lescrilietl  Canso  on  ttie  1st  of  December,  174.?,  as  follows. 
Canso  "has  no  other  defence  than  a  Hlockhouse  built  of  Timber,  |iy  the  Contri- 
bution of  the  Fishermen  who  resort  there  and  a  few  inliai)itants  settled  in  tliat 
place,  for  tlie  repairs  of  which  the  officers  have  often  been  oblit;e<l  to  contribute, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Huts  in  which  the  soldiers  are  ipiartered.  It  cannot 
tlierefore  be  expected  that  that  place  can  make  any  considerable  resistance  against 
the  force  the  people  of  Cape  Ibeton  may  bring  against  it."  Nova  .Scotia 
Archives,  p.  129. 
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He  hiul  reported  tlie  coiulition  of  the  fort  at  Annapolis,* 
"as  built  of  eartli  of  a  sandy  nature,  apt  to  tumble  eloun  in 
heavy  rains  or  thaws  after  frosty  weather."  The  fort  had 
been  "patched  up"  by  a  revetment  of  timber.  There  had 
been  a  propcjsal  to  construct  the  fort  with  brick  and  stone, 
but  nothing  had  been  attempted  beyond  providing  some 
material. 

At  this  date,  we  first  hear  of  Joseph  Louis  Le  Loutre,  a 
Roman  cathohc  priest,  the  most  bitter  and  iniscrui)ulous 
opponent  of  the  efforts  to  bring  the  .\cadians  under  Hritish 
rule.f  I  lis  name  will  frecjuentl\-  appear  in  the  following 
narrative.  He  possessed  fair  abilities,  and  the  strength  of 
nerve  to  shrink  from  no  trick,  no  crime,  ikj  artifice,  no  false- 
hood;  but  he  had  the  fault  often  accompanying  such  natures; 
physically,  he  was  a  coward.  I  le  could  bewilder  antl  threaten 
with  the  terrors  of  his  church  the  ignorant  Acadians,  whom 
he  misled.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  he  was  the  first  to  run  from 
the  danger,  into  which  he  led  those  who  had  blindly  trusted 
him.  Writers  who  sympathize  with  the  cause  he  embraced, 
abandon  his  defence.  After  the  reverses  in  .Xcadia.  he  was 
received  only  with  reproaches  and  condemnation  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  which  he  brought  into  discredit,  and 
he  passed  the  last  )'ears  of  his  life  in  dislujuoured  obscurit)-. 

Le  Loutre  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  was  sent  out  to 
Acadia  as  a  missionary  to  the  Micmacs.  On  his  arri\al.  he 
called  on  Mascarene  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  favourable 
impression;  for  the  commantkmt,  although  a  Huguenot,  in 
some  respecis  remained  a  l"'renchman.  Le  Loutre's  manners 
were  agreeable  and  he  prtjmised  to  confine  himself  to  his  relig- 
ious ministrations,  and  to  exercise  his  iniluence  wisel\-  and 
beneficentl)'.  In  the  first  daj's  of  January,  1741.  Mascarene 
wrote  to  Le  Loutre,  wishing  him  a  happy  new  year,  w  Inch  he 
did  willingly,  from  the  esteem  which  owing  to  the  conversation 
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between  them,  he  had  lormcd  for  him.  Le  Loutre  liad  repre- 
seiitctl  hitiiself  as  the  apostle  of  peace  and  order,  as  being 
"desirous  of  keeping  the  peoj)lc  in  that  submission  they  owe 
to  the  goverinnent  to  which  they  have  sworn  allegiance,  and 
uiuler  which  the\"  enjo}'  tiieir  possessions  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion." 

With  this  confidence  in  Le  Loutre,  Mascarcr  '^'jealed  to 
his  iniluence  to  obtain  restitution  of  properly  .n  in  the 
pillage  of  a  sloop.  Le  Loutre  was  ciirJ  of  Mes.iaguash,*  at 
Hcaubassin  ;  as  late  as  March,  1744,  Mascarene  wnjte  to 
Le  Loutre,  telling  him  of  i\is  proclamation  against  selling 
liciuor  to  the  Indians,  feeling  certain  that  the  priest  could  aid 
in  establishing  peace,  law ,  and  justice. 

In  June  news  reached  Aimapolis  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbitlding  interccjurse  with 
the  cnemv.  In  ]\Ia\'  the  garrison  had  been  alarmed  b\'  the 
report  that  five  hundred  h'rencli  and  Indians  were  up  the 
river.  The  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  took  refuge  in  the  fort. 
Fortunately  the  report  was  w  ithout  foundation.  The  defence- 
less condition  of  the  place  led  many  families  t  abandon  it, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Massachu.si  everal  left 

the  .settlement.  There,  howexer,  remained  ..  md  about 
sevcnt)'  women  and  children. 

On  .Mascarene  proceeding  to  place  the  fort  in  a  state  of 
defence,  several  of  the  h'rcnch  Acadians  not  o\\\y  furnished 
material,  but  aided  in  the  labour  of  putting  it  in  position.  The 
works  were  being  satisfacloril}-  carried  on,  when,  on  the  12th 
of  Jul\-,  they  were  interrupted  by  three  hundred  Micmac  and 
Malecites  Indians,  who  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the 
fort.  It  was  said  that  they  were  incited  to  the  attack  by  the 
exhortations  of  Le  Loutre,  ami  that  it  was  he  who  directed 
their  operations.  There  were  not  above  one  hundred  effective 
men  in  the  garrison,  which  number  included  several  artificers, 
some  from  England,  others  sent  from  Massachusetts.  A  few 
of  the  latter  declared  that  the)'  came  to  work,  and  not  to  fight. 
On  tiie  whole,  however,  they  joined  in  the  defence,  and  the 

*  Fort  Lawrence  was  between  the  rivers  Blanch-^  and  Messaguash. 
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assailants  were  beaten  off.  In  a  few  days  a  reinforcement  of 
seventy  men  arrived  from  Massachusetts.  The  Iiuhans,  easily 
disc()uraf;ed  when  failin^^  in  an)-  cnlerijrise,  abandoned  all  hope 
of  success,  and  returned  to  Mines,  where  they  remained  waitinjf 
for  troops  from  Lrjuisbourij.  Subsecpiently,  forty  men  with 
some  officers  joined  the  ^^arrison.  They  were  armed  by 
Mascarene.  and  he  had  scarcely  establishi'd  them  in  tem[)(}rary 
barracks  when  the  news  was  brouijht  that  a  body  of  tr(X)ps 
from  Louisbour^  was  within  ei^hl  miles  of  the  place. 

Towards  the  ciul  of  .\u;4ust,  this  force,  which  consisted  of 
sixty  regular  troo[)s  ami  seven  hundred  militia  and  Indians, 
landed  at  C'hi^fnecto,  and  passins^  throuijh  Mines  marched  by 
laiul  to  .\nna[)oIis  After  waitinj^  two  days  to  allow  the  men 
U)  recover  from  llicir  fati^aie,  an  advance  was  made  acjainst 
the  fort. 

The  history  of  Canada  shews  that  until  the  d.i)s  of  Mont- 
calm the  expeditions  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  those 
known  as  "/ii  petite  i^uinr"*  A  select  bod\-  of  men,  under 
a  bold  and  enterprising  leader,  attacked  a  settlement  or  a 
locality,  committed  havoc  and  damaj^^c  accordini^  to  the  power 
he  possessed,  and  rapidly  n  treated.  The  one  condition  of 
success  was  surp'  ^c  ;  it  was  a  war  not  onlj-  against  the 
defenders  of  the  \>  e.  but  a^jainst  women  ami  children,  who 
were  carried  awa\  ^  prison  rs,  and  mostly  s^ivcn  to  the 
Indians  as  their  share  of  the  booty.  Fortitmle,  couraj^c  and 
cnduraiuo  were  shown  b\'  the  assailants  in  these  trjin.L,^  cir- 
cumstances, but  what  in  motlern  lans^ua^e  is  called  military 
skill  and  combination,  are  in  no  instance  apparent.  The 
expedition  atjainst  Fort  .\nnapolis  was  of  this  character.  The 
troop.s  were  withc)ut  artiller\'  and  could  not  re[)i\-  t(j  the  guns 
of  the  fort;  their  attacks  were  accordini;!)'  made  b\'  iiiL;ht  and 
provetl  exceedingly  harassing  to  the  garrison,  for  it  kept  them 
constanti}'  on  the  alert,  and  deprived  them  of  sleep. 

After  some  days  of  this  warfare,  Duvivier  sent  his  brother 
with  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  French  were  e.xpecting  the 

*  The   expression   is  untranslatable.     It   may  perhaps   be    rendered  "petty 

warfare." 
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arrival  of  three  .ships  of  war  of  seventy,  sixty,  and  fort)'  guns 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  and  calling  for  a  surren- 
der of  the  place  ;  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  assured  the 
defenders  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  storm  it.  The  reply 
of  Mascarenc  was  that  he  would  send  his  answer  on  the  fol- 
lowing mor/iing.  The  letter  was  duly  written  and  despatched, 
to  the  effect  that  the  garrison  was  not  rctlaced  to  the  strait  of 
having  to  surrender,  and  that  it  would  be  time  to  consider 
the  question  ".hen  the  fleet  was  in  the  basin.  Upon  its 
receipt,  Duvivier  sent  his  brother  to  propose  a  truce,  and  to 
ask  for  the  conditional  capitulation  of  the  garrison.  On  the 
officers  being  called  together,  with  some  exceptions  they 
expressed  themselves  by  no  means  disinclined  to  accept 
Duvivier's  offer.  Dissatisfied  with  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  left  and  the  imperfect  means  of  resistance 
which  the  fort  possessed,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
abandoned,  and  were  losing  heart  in  the  contest.  So  strongly 
was  the  opinion  manifested,  that  Mascarene  felt  unable  to 
combat  it,  and  three  officers  were  selected  to  meet  Duvivier 
and  hear  what  terms  he  would  grant.  Thev  returned  with 
some  articles  in  writing,  sufficiently  liberal,  the  capitulation 
not  to  be  made  good  until  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
likewise  to  be  void  should  aid  reach  the  garrison.  Mascarene 
was  earnestl)'  appealed  to  by  his  officers  to  sign  it.  He, 
however,  refused  to  do  so,  telling  them  that  if  the}'  saw  fit, 
they  could  place  their  signatures  to  the  document  as  the  basis 
of  ;urther  preliminaries.  Duvivier  declined  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations in  such  a  form,  and  demanded  that  the  conditions 
should  be  signed  by  the  commander.  Producing  other  articles 
of  capitulation,  he  asked  the  officers  to  submit  them  to  Masca- 
rene for  his  signature.  The  officers  refused  to  be  the  bearers 
of  such  proposals.  Duvivier  accordingly  notified  them,  that 
the  truce  must  cease  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day, 
unless  the  conditions  were  accepted. 

On  hearing  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  Mascarene  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  officers  understand  that  Duvivier's 
intention  had   been   to  create   division    in   the  garrison   and 
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impair  its  discipline.  The  men,  who  had  heard  of  the 
negotiations  and  had  shewn  some  inieasiness  on  the  subject, 
answered  the  notification  of  the  termination  of  the  truce  by 
three  stout  cheers.  The  narrative  does  not  present  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  in  a  favourable  h'glit ;  but  those  who  t(Jok 
part  in  the  negotiations  were  depressed  by  the  neglect  whici 
they  had  experienced,  and  were  abandoning  hope  for  the 
future.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  commandant  INIascarene 
was  not  only  a  man  of  courage  and  determination,  but  likewise 
that  he  possessed  the  tact  and  energy  to  restore  the  cheerful- 
ness and  spirit  of  his  garrison,  for  them  to  persevere  in  the 
defence  with  renewed  courage. 

The  attack  on  the  fort  was  accordingl}-  recommenced  :  the 
night  skirmishing  was  resumed  to  wearj-  out  the  garrison. 
Finding  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  works,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  (N.S.)  Duvivier  abandoned  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Mines.     Shortl\'  after,  he  left  for  Louisbourg.* 

After  his  departure  the  deputies  of  Annapolis  and  Mines 
appeared  at  the  fort  and  tleclarcd  that  they  had  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  expedition  :  and  a  proclamation  of 
Duvivier  +  is  extant,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Acadians  to 
join  liim.  The  main  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  his  opera- 
tions was  the  non-appearance  of  the  shins  in  Annapolis  basin, 
whicli  Duquesnel  had  promisetl  should  be  present.  The 
liritish  cruisers  in  front  of  Louisbourg  had  prevented  them 
leaving  port.  Duvivier  had  accordingl}'  written  to  Louisbourg, 
stating  that  it  was  impossil)le  to  take  Port  Ro\-al  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  vessels,  whereupon  M.  de  Gaune  was  sent 
to  assume  the  comman^l,  wiih  instructi(Mis  to  pass  the  u  int^r 
at  Mines. 

*  Duvivier  w.is  liie  son  of  a  i'lviich  nfiicfr,  and  lickl  the  rank  of  "  c'liseigtie  de 
vaisst'aii  et  capital iw."  lie  niaiiied  iin<icr  peculiar  Lircimisiances  in  170S,  Marie 
de  Pomboncoup  :  iier  nioUier  Wiis  Amie,  daughter  of  Ciiarles  de  la  'I'mn',  wiio 
established  iiimself  in  .Acadia  in  the  early  days  of  setlltnient.  [.Ante  Vol.  II., 
p.  173. j  In  1735,  iJuvivier  drew  up  a  miiiioiic  in  which  he  undertook,  with 
one  luHKlred  men,  and  with  arms  to  dislrilnite  to  the  iiihahitaiUs,  he  would 
make  a  conc)ucst  of  the  country.  The  niinioirc  is  i;iven  by  Mr.  Murdock. 
Vol.  I.,  p.  509. 

+  27  August. 
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Dc  Gaunc  on  his  arriwil  was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  u  lio  stated  that  the  amount  (  f  provisions  required 
by  him  could  not  be  furnished.  The  hope  was  also  expios.sed 
that  thc\-  and  their  families  would  not  be  pluns^ed  in  total  ruin, 
and  askinu^  that  the  troops  and  Indians  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  district.  The  petition  concluded  with  these  remark- 
able wcMxls  :  •'  We  live  under  a  mild  and  tranquil  s^rovernment, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  faithful  to  it.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  not  separate  us  from  it,  and  that  )'OU 
will  s^rant  us  tlie  favour  not  to  pluni^e  us  into  utter  misery."* 

Such  was  the  lan.fuayc  used  b)'  the  Acadians  in  1744. 
They  shewed  n(i  dis[)osition  to  aid  the  French  of  Cape  I^rcton 
in  their  attempt  upcMi  the  countr\'.  The  government  of 
Mascarene  u'as  popuhir.  if  the  Acadians  unfavourabl_\-  re- 
garded him  in  the  matter  of  religion,  he  was  nevertheless  one 
of  their  race,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and  the  libera! 
treatment  of  the  Acadians  by  the  government,  must  have 
satisfied  them  that  the}-  could  not  look  elsewhere  for  any 
imprcnement  of  their  co.idition.  The  successful  operations 
against  Li>uisbourg  in  the  following  \':ar  must  have  affirmed 
their  belief  in  the  possession  of  the  country  by  the  l^ritish, 
and  have  ([uieted  all  aspirations  of  the  disaffected.  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1755  that  the  Acadians 
of  that  date  became  violent  opponents  and  active  enemies 
of  British  rule.  Their  passions  had  some  }-ears  previously 
been  excited  by  the  exhortations  and  appeals  of  the  mission- 
aries on  the  foundation  of  Halifax  in  1749.  It  was  from  this 
event  chat  their  hatred  and  tlicir  unceasing  hostilit}-  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  traced,  which,  called  into  being  and 
nurtured  by  their  priests,  after  circumstances  affirmed  and 
intensii'icd. 


Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  135.     Mines,  October  10,  1744. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Karl)-  in  January,  1745,  a  force  of  one  hundred  aiul  twenty 
Canadians  with  four  hundred  Abenakis  and  llurons  left 
Canada  to  assist  in  the  operations  in  Acadia.  There  was, 
howe\'er,  no  occasion  for  their  services,  iwul  events  were  shap- 
iiii;"  themselves  that  this  force  was  tj  be  required  for  the 
defence  of  Louisbcjurt^,  not  for  an  attack  of  .\cadia. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  the  surrender  of  Canso  had,  in 
Octcjber,  1744,  been  sent  from  Louisbourt;  to  lioston,  conse- 
quent!)' the)'  were  able  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
fortress  and  its  weakness  in  man\'  respects.  Louisbour^'  iiad 
been  a  constant  source  of  dread  to  Xew  ICui^iand  commerce 
owint;  to  the  privateers  which  found  refuj^e  in  the  harbour  ; 
conse'-iuentl)'  any  information  rc'^ardiivj^  this  fortress  was  a 
matter  of  interest  in  Massachusetts.  Privateering;"  was  fol- 
lowed as  a  business  b)'  nw'in)-  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  whatever  its  success  in  the  neiLjhbourint;'  seas,  in 
a  national  point  of  view  it  could  not  be  set  a_<;ainst  tlic  injur)- 
done  by  the  French  cruisers,  which  made  the  calh'ni;  of  the 
New  iMij^iand  fishermen  impossible. 

The  Governor  of  2\Iassachusctts  was  William  .Shirle)-,  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  in 
1740  on  the  recall  of  Belcher,  lie  possessed  enterprise  and 
enert;)-,  and  was  pcculiarl)-  alive  to  an)-  inllucnce  b\-  which 
the  province  was  in  any  way  affected.  The  reports,  there- 
fore, which  reached  him  obtained  his  earnest  attention.  The 
prisoners  during  their  sta)-  at  Louisbourj;"  had  not  failed  to 
observe  the  discontent  and  the  bad  di.scipline  of  the  j.jarrison. 
The  men  who  worked  at  the  fortifications  had  threatened 
to  mutiny,  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  extra  pa)-  which  the)- 
reccived,  being  less  than  had  been  promised.  'Jhc  garrison 
consisted  of   1,300   men:  the   commandant  was  Duchambon, 
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the  coiiiiuissairc  ordonnatcur  was  BiLjot,  whose  mcmor\'  has 
obtained  such  unhappy  notoriety  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  returned  prisoners  had  formed  tlie  opinion  that  the 
place,  with  no  <,M-eat  difficulty  could  be  taken.  Many  Mas- 
sachusetts mariners  had  made  frequent  voyaj^es  to  Cape 
Breton,  and  had  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  harbour 
and  its  approaches.  The  fortress  was  on  the  point  of  land 
forming  the  western  protection  of  the  harbour,  entirely 
surroundetl  b}-  fortifications  from  30  to  36  feet  high,  with  a 
ditch  of  80  feet  wide.  The  western  batteries  covered  the  low 
marsh)-  grcnuid  l)v  which  any  approaches  must  be  made. 
There  were  1C4  guns  on  the  walls,  including  7  mortars  and  20 
cohorns,  besides  a  batter\'  on  an  island  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  mounted  with  ^2  heav\- 42-poundcrs. 

I'he  \er\'  idea  of  attacking  this  fortress  partakes  of  the 
character  of  genius,  and  to  this  day  the  narrative  is  recorded 
by  the  historians  of  Massachusetts  witli  commendable  pride. 
\\y  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  we  may  judge  the  disastrous 
infiuence  which  Cape  Breton  exercised  over  the  interests  of 
New  ICnglaiul.  The  P'rcnch  cruisers  were  not  only  able  to 
destroy  the  fisheries  and  to  cause  losses  to  c(jmmerce,  but 
the  tcrritor\-  of  Massachusetts  likewise  lay  open  lu  attack  and 
invasion.  There  was,  jonsequenth',  a  predisposition  to  believe 
in  the  feasibility  of  an  attack  upon  Louisbourg:  it  was  more- 
over exident  to  those  who  entertained  the  project,  that  in 
ortlcr  lo  succeed,  it  hatl  to  he  undertaken  without  delay,  and 
before  the  garrison  could  l)e  strenglhenetl. 

l^cnt  on  the  enter[)rise,  Shirley  addressed  the  government 
in  London,  pointing  out  that  an  attack  on  Nova  Scotia  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  he  asked  for  a  naval 
force  to  be  .sent  for  its  protection.  These  letters  were  entrusted 
to  a  captain  Ryal,  who,  having  been  a  prisoner  at  Louisbourg, 
could  personally  give  explanations  regarding  the  fortress;  and 
the  messenger  was  doubtless  well  selected. 

On  the  receipt  in  London  of  the  letters  from  Boston,  early 
in  January,  1745,  orders  were  ^^'"t  to  the  naval  officer  in  com- 
mand (jf  the   fleet   in  the  West    Indies,  commodore  Warren, 
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to  sail  to  the  northern  Atlantic  with  a  force  of  sufficient 
strength  to  protect  the  colonies,  and  to  cope  with  the  cneiny. 
He  was  likewise  instructed  to  co-operate  with  governor  Shirley. 
The  latter  was  directed  to  act  with  Warren,  and  to  furnish 
transports,  men  and  provisions;  the  orders  to  Shirlc\-  were 
enclosed  to  Warren. 

About  the  same  date  in  Januarj',  Shirley,  in  a  message  to 
both  houses  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  session,  callctl  upon 
the  members  to  take  an  oath  of  secre.sy  with  rcgartl  to  an  im- 
portant matter,  which  he  hatl  to  submit:  an  enterprise  against 
Louisbourg.  The  first  vote  of  the  legislature  was  against 
undertaking  the  expedition,  but  the  merchants  of  ]-?oston, 
Salem,  and  Marblehead  petitioned  for  its  re -consideration. 
The  matter  again  came  up  on  the  26th  of  January  (O.S.), 
when  the  project  of  attack  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  amount  of  troops  to  be  raised  was  estimated  at  4,000. 
Of  this  number  Coimecticut  agreed  to  furnish  500,  New 
Hampshire  300,  Rhode  Island  300.  The  contingent  ot 
Massachusetts  was  accordingly  2,yoo. 

An  application  was  made  to  New  York  for  aid.  Clinton, 
then  governor,  called  the  assc-ml)l\-  together,  but  there  was 
dela\-  in  meeting.  After  twelve  da\-s'  deliijcration  the  mem- 
bcrs  could  come  to  no  conclusion.  They  xotcd  no  men,  but 
on  a  representation  being  made  that  the  ex[)e(.litii)n  was 
deficient  in  supplies,  the  sum  of  ^5,000  was  granted  for  the 
service.  Clinton  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  which  reached 
£.2,000:  the  amount  was  immetliatelx- e.Npeiided  in  pro\isions, 
which  were  forwarded  to  Boston  ;  ten  i8-pouiul  guns  with  their 
carriages  were  likewise  sent.  Clinton  at  his  own  expense  con- 
tributed gunpowder,  with  clothing  aiul  bedtling  for  the  troops. 
Such  was  the  support  given  by  New  York  to  this  celebrated 
expedition.*  The  Rhode  Island  conlingent  was  late  in 
arriving;  accordingly  it  took  no  ])art  in  the  operations. 

Massachusetts  acted  with  wonderful  \igour  in  carrying  out 
the  preparations  for  the  undertaking.  In  se\-en  weeks  from 
the  uassa<rc  of  the  vote  and  the  nroclamal'on  of  the  trovcrnor 
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the  transports  were  provided,  the  <^uiis  and  stores  enilxirked, 
the  troops  assenitiled,  formed  into  regiments,  and  held  in 
readiness  to  sail.  The  naval  force  consisted  of  thirteen  ships. 
Two  furnished  by  Connecticut,  of  sixteen  guns  ;  two  by  New 
IIam[)shire,  of  fourteen  guns  ;  one  b\'  Rhode  Island,  of  twenty 
guns  ;  Massachusetts  furnished  eight  vessels,  three  of  twenty 
guns  ;  two,  sixteen  guns  ;  one,  twelve  guns  ;  two,  three  guns. 

The  cfjmmandcr-in-chief,  Mr.  William  Pcpperelhof  Kitler}', 
was  born  in  New  l-Lngland  of  a  family  originally  from 
Devonshire.  lie  was  in  his  fort}--iiinth  \ear,  a  c()lonel  ot 
militia.  The  second  in  command  was  Mr.Walcott,  of  Connec- 
ticut. Mr.  Waldo,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  asscnibl\', 
a  colonel  in  thr  militia,  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier, 
and  was  third  in  command. 

When  the  resolution  had  been  formed  to  persevere  in  the 
undertaking,  a  vessel  was  despatched  to  Antigua  to  commodore 
Warren,  asking  him  to  co-operate  with  his  fleet.  His  answer 
might  have  been  looked  for,  that  having  no  orders  to  join  in 
such  an  enterprise,  he  was  unable  to  take  any  action,  the 
expedition  having  been  determined  upon  without  receiving  his 
majest\''s  approbation.  The  boat  returned  w  ith  this  reply 
the  da\-  before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  Boston.  Shirlev 
communicated  it  to  no  one  except  to  Peppercll  and  Waldo.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  orders  given.  The  vessels  left  Boston 
on  the  24th  of  March,  and  arrived  at  Canso,  the  place  named 
as  the  rendezvous,  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  force  remained 
at  this  spot  three  weeks,  and  utilized  the  time  b\'  rebuilding 
the  blockhouse  in  which  a  garrison  of  eighty  men  was  placed, 
and  mounting  it  with  eight  camion.  During  the  three  week's 
the  men  remained  at  Canso  the\' were  tlrillcd,  while  the  \essels 
cruised  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  On  the  16th,  the  cajJture 
was  made  of  a  brigantine  from  Martim'tiue,  with  a  \aluable 
West  Indian  cargo.  'Iwo  da\-s  later  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  "la  Renommee"  of  thirt\'  guns,  but  being  a  cpiick  sailer 
she  escaped.* 

Some  modern  writers  have  assigned  the  cause  of  the  delay 

*  nutcliinsoii  1 1.,  p.  414. 
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at  Canso  to  the  ice  adhering;  to  the  shores  of  Gabarus  bay 
where  the  lancHni;  was  to  be  made,  so  that  it  was  not  practi- 
cable. The  greater  probabilit\'  is  that  the  absence  of  the 
Ent^Hsh  fleet  paralyzed  all  action  cin  the  part  of  the  leaders. 
Their  na\al  force  was  unable  to  cope  with  that  of  I'rance, 
and  without  command  of  the  sea,  tlifficulties  iniuimerablc 
presented  thcm.selves  in  any  attack  by  land.  The  probabilit)- 
is,  that  had  the  fleet  not  arrived  some  expedient  would 
have  been  found  for  not  proceeding  further  with  the  expedi- 
tion. Canso  howevvM'  would  have  been  re-establishetl,  and 
by  aid  of  the  vessels  stationed  there  the  fisheries  would  have 
been  protcctetl. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Warren  sent  his  r'j])ly  to  the  request 
of  Massachusetts  than  he  received  his  orders  from  l"",n,!^laiul 
by  the  sloop  "Hind,"  and  with  his  squadron  sailed  imme- 
diateh'  for  J^oston.  The  letters  which  he  received  actpiaintcd 
him  with  the  nature  of  the  dut)'  to  be  performed.  As  he 
advanced  towards  the  coast,  on  the  12th  of  April  (O.S.)  he 
learned  that  the  fleet  was  at  Can.so.  He  started  directly  for 
this  spot,  and  on  the  23ril  of  April  his  four  men-of-war 
arrived  there.  After  a  conference  with  Pepperell,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cruise  off  Louisbour^,  to  prevent  all  intellis^ence 
reaching  the  fortress.  When  in  these  waters  he  was  joined  b\- 
six  ships  of  war  :  three  from  iMigland,  and  three  from  New- 
foundland. His  force  now  consisted  of  four  vessels  of  60 
guns,  one  of  50  guns,  five  of  40  guns. 

On  Sunda}-,  the  29th  of  .April,  the  expedition  sailetl  from 
Canso.  It  consisted  of  4,070  men,  of  which  3,170  belonged 
to  Massachusetts.  Two  of  the  small  vessels  were  sent  to  bay 
Verte  to  intercept  an\-  craft  carrying  jirovisions  to  Louisbourg. 
A  settlement  on  Saint  Peter's  island,  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Hras  d'Or  was  also  taken  possession  of  and 
the  houses  burned,  the  object  being  to  i)revent  news  of  the 
expedition  being  carried  to  the  fortress. 

The  wind  was  against  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  Some 
hope  had  been  felt  that  the  fortress  c(nild  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  ground,  for  the  fleet 
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would  have  been  seen  in  the  orfin<^,  and  sonic  liours  notice  of 
the  attack  could  thus  have  l)een  obtained. 

The  fleet  and  transports  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morninij  of  the  30th  of  .\[)ril  in  (iabarus  ba\'.  The  alarm  was 
inimediately  given  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  ships  came 
to  anchor  about  two  miles  from  I'lat  Point  cove,  in  itself 
about  three  miles  east  of  Louisbourg.  A  feint  was  matle  of 
landing  the  troops  at  this  point.  During  this  time  the  bcU.s 
were  actively  rung  and  guns  fired  from  the  fortress,  and  a 
part}- of  one  lunulred  and  fifty  men  was  detached  to  oppose 
the  landing.  The  disembarkation  was  effected  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where  the  first  apparent  attempt 
was  made.  .\  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  some  h'rench 
prisoners  were  taken,  among  them  the  commander,  M.  de 
Boularderie.  During  the  day  two  thousand  of  the  Xcw  Kng- 
land  forces  were  landed.  At  night  the  flames  were  visible  of 
the  houses  consideicd  to  interfere  with  the  defences  and  which 
were  burned  by  the  I'^rench :  some  ves.sels  were  likewi.se  sunk 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbour. 

The  following  day  the  remainder  of  the  force  was  put 
on  shore.  As  it  grew  dusk,  the  Xcw  Hampshire  regiment, 
under  colonel  V'aughan,  maile  a  flank  march  through  the 
woods,  and  the  troops  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour  on  the  east  of  the  fortress.  Without 
opposition  the}-  burneil  the  \\areh(nises  and  <ither  buildings, 
which  containing  pitch  autl  tar  causctl  a  great  \oli,me  of 
smoke,  and  led  to  a  panic  in  the  adjoining  battery  anil  its 
desertion  by  its  defenders.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
the  following  da\',and  found  to  be  mounted  with  twenty-eight 
42-pounders  and  two  iS-pounders.  Some  shells  and  shot  had 
not  been  reino\eil.  The  powder  hail  been  thrown  into  a  well. 
An  attempt  w  as  matle  by  a  sortie  to  retake  the  battery,  but  it 
failed.  The  guns  had  been  spiked,  but  they  were  re-driiled 
and  turned  upon  the  town. 

The  landing  of  the  artillery  and  stores  was  difficult  and 
dangerous  from  the  surf  rolling  on  the  beach.  There  was  no 
wharf,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  to  bring  the 
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j^uiis  aiul  stores  to  shore.  This  severe  hiboiir  was  accom- 
panied with  much  personal  privation.  A  fortnit^ht  elapsed 
before  all  the  artillery  was  laniled,  when  .some  mortars  were 
placed  about  400  yards  from  the  town,  and  a  battery  was 
thrown  up  to  the  north-west  of  the  fortress,  to  attack  the 
northern  defences.  .Sallies  were  made  from  the  town  to 
interrupt  the  work,  but  they  were  without  effect.  Owin^^  to  the 
somewhat  imperfect  defence  by  the  fortress,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  garrison  should  be  summoned  to  surrender.  The 
answer  }.,n"\en  was  that  a  surrender  would  be  made  when 
forced  by  the  enemy's  cannon.  A  sortie  the  followint;^  day 
was  repul.sed  ;  but  a  vessel  from  Bordeaux  manai^ed  to  elude 
the  cruisers  and  ran  the  blockade. 

From  the  dam[)ness  of  the  i^round  anil  the  insufficient 
protection  of  their  clothintj,  the  troops  suffered  severely  from 
diarrhcea,  and  one  half  the  number  became  non-effective. 

The  attackin;^  force  was  increased  by  the  return  of  the 
party  from  Saint  I'etcr's  island  ;  the  settlement  hatl  been 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants,  however,  escaped.  Its  streni^th  was 
weakened  by  the  necessity  of  .sending;-  out  pickets  in  force  to 
meet  detachments  of  the  eneni\',  consisting  chiefly  of  Indians 
ivith  I*"rcnch  leaders,  who  were  attempting  pett}-  surprises. 
One  of  these  encounters  took  place  at  Lighthouse  i)oint, 
in  which  Gorham's  regiment  had  established  a  battery, 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated.  As  main-  of  the  men 
composing  these  parties  came  from  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments, most  of  these  places  were  attacked  and  burned.  At 
Saint  .Anne,  near  the  eastern 'entrance  of  l^ras  d'Or  and  at 
Xigaiiish,  fort}'  houses  with  several  small  vessels  were  set  on 
fire.     As  many  as  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  besiegers,  nevertheless,  increased  their  batteries,  and 
firing  was  continued  on  both  sides.  On  the  i(Sth  of  'Sla.v,  the 
F'rench  shi[)  of  war  "le  Vigilant"  of  64  guns  antl  of  ^Co  men, 
laden  with  military  stores,  met  the  "i\Iermaid"  of  40  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Douglas.  The  "Mcrmaitl"  affected  to 
sail  away  to  escape  the  larger  ship.  "Le  X'igilant"  pursued 
and  she  was  thus  led    into    the  snare  of   beincj  surrounded. 
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"  Lc  \'i;4il;iiil  "  struck;   the  event  took  place  in  view  of  the 
besiegers'  cam]). 

Contemporai)'  writers  describe  the  want  of  disciph'nc  of  the 
troops,  and  the  chTficulty  of  controliiii!^  them  when  not  at  the 
front.  In  spite  of  their  i)rivatioiis  and  dangers  the)'  rclainctl 
tlieir  elasticit}'  of  spirits,  and  sout^ht  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
camp  life  when  not  on  duty,  by  racinj4  and  athletic  games  and 
firing  at  marks.  The  work  of  transporting  the  cannon  was 
most  laborious.  The  guns  had  to  be  carried  o\er  a  morass 
with  patches  of  rock  cropping  out.  To  enileavour  to  move  a 
cannon  on  its  wheels,  was  to  see  it  sink  out  of  sight.  Cattle 
could  not  be  emploj'ed  to  draw  the  guns,  for  they  were  bemired 
above  their  knees  in  the  soft  ground,  and  could  scarcely 
extricate  themselves.  These  difficulties  were  remo\ed,  owing 
to  the  abilit>-  of  colonel  Messerve,  of  the  \ew  Hampshire 
troops,  who  originally  had  been  a  ship  carpenter.  lie  caused 
\v(joden  sleds  to  be  constructed,  sixteen  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide,  of  balks  a  foot  thick,  b}'  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  float  the  cannon  across  the  morass,  and  with  great 
exertion  the}-  were  placed  in  position.  The  duly  was  per- 
formed b\-  the  men,  anil  owing  to  the  exposure  to  fire  from 
the  fortress,  the  labour  had  to  be  done  b)'  night,  when  the 
foggy,  damp  wcvither  was  tr)'ing  from  its  penetrating  cold. 

The  besiegers  met  a  serious  reverse  on  the  20th  of  May.  A 
party  of  four  lunulred  men  in  whale  boats  made  an  attack  on 
the  island  b.ittcr}-,  which,  from  being  situate  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  ga\e  the  besiegers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  surf  was  high,  and  the  landing  place  not  known. 
The  attacking  force  was  re]nilsed  with  a  loss  of  sixt\-  killed 
and  drowned.  The  bombardment  from  the  other  batteries 
was  vigorously  continued,  seriously  to  injure  the  buildings  and 
fortifications;  but  no  practical  breach  had  been  made,  whereby 
the  place  could  be  stormed.  It  was  thought  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  loss  of '•  Le  V^igilant  "  would  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  garrison,  and  a  plan  was  formed  in  an  irregular 
way  to  make  known  to  the  commandant  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Reports  had  leached  the  besiegers'  lines  that  several  Eng- 
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lish  prisoners  carried  within  the  walls  h;ul  been  hatll_\-  treated, 
and  a  plan  was  based  on  this  circumstance  to  convey  tiie 
information  to  the  town.  'I"lie  captain  of  "  Le  X'ij^ilant"  was 
Ic  marquis  de  la  Maisontorte  ;  he  was  inviti'd  to  visit  the 
Kiii^lish  ships  in  order  U)  take  notice  of  the  comlition  of  tlic 
French  jjrisoncrs.  On  expressinj^  himself  satistied  with  the 
treatment  they  were  receivins^f,  lie  was  refjuested  to  write  to 
the  ^fovernor,  stating'  what  he  had  seen,  and  to  ask  on  the 
part  of  the  besieijjers  that  the  ICn^lish  prisoners  confined  in 
Louisbourg  should  be  cquall\-  well  cared  for. 

On  the  ~th  of  June  a  captain  MacdonaUl  was  commissioned 
to  carry  the  letter.  1  k- [)erfectly  understood  I'rcnch,  but  he 
did  not  volunteer  the  information  that  he  possessed  this 
knowled_L(e.  The  l''rench  officers  spoke  unreservedly  before 
him  ;  he  thus  learnetl  that  thc\'  liad  not  previously  known  the 
loss  of  "Ic  Vi^^ilant,"  and  that  much  im[)ortance  was  attached 
t(j  the  fact  of  her  capture. 

Powder  with  the  besiegers  commenced  to  grow  short,  and 
their  fire  had  been  somewhat  slackened.  The  result  was  that 
the  l-'rench,  as  if  they  understood  the  situation,  fre(|uently 
shewed  themselves  out  of  their  casemates.  The  i  ith  of  June 
was  the  birthilay  of  (jeorge  II.,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  be  observed  by  a  discharge  of  the  guns  of  every 
battery  at  noon,  the  fire  to  be  vigorousl}-  continued  during 
the  rest  of  the  da\'.  The  "  Canterbury  "  and  "  .Sunderland," 
two  ships  of  war,  arrived  with  a  fresh  suppl\-  of  pcnvder,  and 
there  was  now  no  occasion  to  be  war)*  in  its  use.  It  was 
determined  to  make  a  general  attack  by  sea  and  land,  and 
vigorously  to  push  forward  the  operations. 

A  large  mortar  was  placed  in  the  lighthouse  battery,  and 
its  fire  on  the  Islaml  batter)'  was  so  severe  that  the  battery 
was  abandoned.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  condition  of  the 
fortress  was  such,  that  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  British 
camp  to  learn  what  terms  of  capitulation  would  be  granted, 
and  asking  for  a  truce  until  the  following  day. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  French  commandant  were  not 
accepted.      Pepperell  and  Warren  on  their  side  set   forth  the 
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coiulitioiis  oil  which   the  surrender  was  to  be  made.      They 
were  accepted. 

The  town  and  fortress  had  fjreatl\-  suffered.  The  j^ajiis  of 
the  circular  battery  had  been  di-.mouiited  ;  the  west  of  the 
kiiiLj's  bastion  was  destroyed  ;  witli  the  exception  of  one  house, 
tlie  town  was  in  ruins.  The  terms  granted  were,  tliat  what 
additional  vessels  were  necessary  to  transport  the  j^^arrison  to 
I'rance  would  be  furnished  ;  that  the  officers  and  inhabitants 
could  remain  in  their  houses  and  enjf)y  the  free  e.xercise  of 
their  religion  until  re-embarked  for  l"'rance  ;  the  non-commis- 
sionetl  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  placed  on  the  ships  of  war  ; 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  shoulil  be  cared  for  ;  that  any 
persons  who  desireil  to  remain  unseen  could  leave  masked  ; 
the  troops  to  march  out  with  arms  and  colours,  which  were 
then  to  be  "  delivered  to  commoilore  Warren  and  Mr. 
I'cppcrcll,"  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  France  to  be 
returned  to  them.  Ihe  loss  of  tl^'.'  '"'n;;lisli  forces  durinij  the 
sie^fe  is  computed  at  loi  killed,  and  thirty  deaths  from  sick- 
ness. The  Ujss  of  the  l^'rench  is  estimated  at  300  men.  The 
sicLje  had  lasted  fort\'-nine  da)-s,  ami  on  the  17th  of  June 
the  h'rench  marched  out  with  colours  flyinti  'I'l^l  drums  beating. 
Pepperell,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  force,  entered  by  the 
south-west  Li^atc.  lie  presided  at  a  banquet  to  the  officers  of 
the  e.xjiedition  in  honour  of  the  victory,  and  every  expression 
was  ijiven  to  the  feeling  of  gratulation  and  joy.* 

The  garrison  which  surrendered  consisted  of  600  regular 
soldiers,  there  were  1,300  militia,  several  of  whom  must  have 
been  detached  from  Canada,  and  had  been  selected,  doubtless, 
from    having    seen    previous    service    in    the    expeditions    to 


Amoiif;  the  regimental  chaplains  present  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mnmly,  of  ^'n^k,  a 


man  advanceil  in  j'ears,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  I'l  pnerell,  hait 

}jrace.      His  sermons  were  renowne<l  for  their  It  'i;;lli 

might  "improve  the  occasion"  l)y  a  severe  i' 

however,  flared  to  speak  to   him  on  the  suhjt 

for  it  toolc  all  present  by  surprise  :   "Good  ,   we  li.. 

thank  Thee  for  that  time  will  be  infinitely  too  snort  to  do  ii 

leave  it  for  the  work  of  eternity.      Bless  our  food  and   fell      ^hip  ujion  this  joyful 

occasion,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  Lord.      Amen." 
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Acadia  and  elsewhere.  A  \nVf^c  miinher  luul  been  ^fathered 
fnini  the  parishes  of  Cape  Hretoii  aloiij;  the  coast.  The 
defence  of  llie  place  had  been  made  b\-  about  2,500  men. 
The  inhabitants,  the  non-combatants,  includinj^  women  aiul 
children,  many  evidentl>-  the  families  of  soldiers,  amounted  to 
2,cxxD  souls.  To  this  number  must  be  added  the  crew  of  "  le 
V'if^ilant,"  amounting  to  560  men.  Sevent)'-six  cannon  and 
mortars,  with  ])ro\isions  for  six  months,  fell  into  the  cajjtor.s' 
haiuls.  There  was  not  a  {.jood  suppU'  of  powder  ;  a  fact  to 
be  borne  in  view  when  considerinj^f  the  capitulation.  Accord- 
ingly, 4,130  souls  were  sent  bacl<  to  h" ranee. 

A  vessel  as  immcdiateK' ilespatchcd  to  Hoston  carryinc^ 
news  of  the  triumph.  It  arrivetl  after  midni,i,du,  at  one  a.m. 
on  the  3rd  of  Jul}'.  Late  as  the  hour  was  aiul  unseason- 
able for  the  transmis.'-ion  of  news,  at  davbreak  of  this 
midsummer's  daj',  when  the  lULjht  is  the  shortest  durins;  the 
year,  every  bell  in  Hoston  raiiLj  out  its  peal  of  rejoicing.  It 
must  have  been  a  threat  relief  to  many  who  heanl  the  news. 
The  failure  of  I'hipps,  three  (piarters  of  a  centurj'  previously, 
was  a  matter  of  histor\-,  and  the  stor\-  had  been  told  at  man)' 
a  family  ^-athcriui;  ;  e\en  the  most  hopeful  must  often  ha\e 
felt  how  <4reat  were  the  chances  of  failure;  and  there  could  be 
no  illusion  as  to  the  maj^nitude  of  the  undertakini^.  The 
effort  had  arisen  cntireU'  within  Massachusetts,  without 
sutf^cstions  or  orders  from  Londcju  ;  so  that  in  the  event  of 
failure  the  cost  would  have  been  to  a  .L;reat  extent  thrown 
upon  the  proxince,  to  ha\e  taxed  the  industry  of  more 
than  one  generation.  As  it  succeeded,  so  the  credit  and 
renown  has  been  accepted  by  the  children  and  descendants 
of  those  engaged.  Their  names  are  yet  preserved,  and  in 
modern  life  the  same  christian  and  surnames  are  to  be  met. 
To  this  hour  the  ancient  pride  in  the  achievement  is  retained. 

The  I'^rench  colours  were  kept  fl\'ing  on  the  parapets,  in 
order  to  decoy  I''rench  vessels.  Two  east  Indiamen  and  one 
ship  from  the  south  seas  were  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  ;  the  booty  on  this  occasion  is  valued  at  i.r6oo,ooo. 
The  fortress  was  held  under  the  joint  authority  of  Warren  and 
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Pe[)pcrell.  Governor  Sliirlc)',  from  Boston,  .'irrivcd  at  Louis- 
boiirLj  on  tlic  17th  of  Aut^ust,  and  iic  was  able  to  induce  the 
New  iMi^iand  troops  to  proIon_L^  their  period  of  service.  Five 
ships  renuiined  in  the  harbour  for  its  defence,  and  steps  were 
taken  efficiently  to  [garrison  the  fortress. 

Warren  was  promoted  to  rear-athniral  of  the  l)lue.  Pep- 
percll  was  matle  a  baronet  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army.*  Shirley  obtained  th.'  same  rank.  Both  were  authorized 
to  raise  regiments  to  be  on  the  roll  of  the  re<;ular  army. 
Shirle\-'s  regiment  was  afterwards  known  as  the  50th  of  the 
line,  now  the  Queen's  Own  Royal  West  Kent.  Peppcrell's 
regiment  was  the  51st.  now  the  .Soutli  Yorkshire  regiment. 

Three  years  later  the  expenses  incurred  by  Massachusetts 
were  fully  reimbursed.  Xo  prize  money  was  givc^  to  tlic 
New  England  troops  ;  the  naval  force  alone  received  the 
benefit  (jf  the  capture  of  vessels,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
share  of  a  seaman  before  the  mast  was  eight  hundred  guineas. 

It  is  not  possible  to  o\  er-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
success.  Had  it  not  been  achieved,  an  attack  on  Xo\a  Scotia 
would  have  been  made  in  such  force  that  the  province  must 
have  again  passed  under  the  power  of  France.  B)'  the  removal 
of  the  I'rench  cruisers,  the  fisheries  of  New  England  were  re- 
established, and  the  commerce  of  the  seaports  of  Massachusetts 
was  relicxed  from  the  risk  of  conliiiual  attack.  That  province 
further  became  assured  of  the  inviolabilit}-  of  her  hearths  and 
homes,  and  the  dread  of  attack  and  of  organized  invasion 
passed  awa\'.  In  a  word,  the  loss  of  Eouisbourg  to  the  French 
reaffirmed  the  supremacy  on  the  northern  Atlantic  of  the 
British  provinces. 

The  teeling  at  a  later  period  entertained  b\'  the  luigli.sh 
colonist  took  its  rise  in  a  great  degree  from  this  event  :  that 
spiri*-  of  confidence  and  self-assertion,  which,  when  the  wars 
were  ended,  and  the  power  of  France  was  driven    from  the 


*  Sir  William  I'eppcrell  left  110  suiviviiif;  sdiis.  His  {jraiulsoiis  wl-ic  loyalists, 
and  their  estates  were  conliscateil.  One  couKl  have  hopeil  that,  after  the  peace 
of  I'aris,  tiie  services  of  their  j^raiulsire  of  1745  might  have  het-n  renieinl'ereil,  and 
that  their  name  woiiltl  have  saved  them  from  this  extreme  measure. 
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continent,  attained  its  full  force  :  a  sense  of  strength  which 
encourai^cd  the  colonist  to  ret^ard  any  policy,  only  so  far  as  it 
affected  liis  own  interest,  and  with  many  of  the  leatlnit;;  men, 
assumed  a  positi\c  and  antagonistic  character  towards  the 
mother  countr)-. 

The  i^arrison  which  took  possession  of  Louisbourjj  could 
not  be  brought  under  good  discipline,  and  could  only  be 
imperfectl)'  controlled.  l-'lated  by  success,  unhapjMly  th'j 
troops  did  not  observe  the  self-mastership  necessary  in  every 
calling"  of  life,  and  never  more  callctl  for  than  in  the  huur  of 
good  fortune  and  temptation.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  remove 
the  wine  and  spirits  for  safe  keeping  within  the  citadel,  and 
upwards  of  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  rum  were  so  stored,  the 
place  had  still  abuntlant  pro\ision  of  liciuc^r.  There  w  as,  c(jnse- 
quentl\-,much  drunkennes.s.  Admiral  Knowles.who  succeeded 
Warren, states  that  one  thousand  men  were  tlrunk  daily.*  The 
consequence  was  that  of  the  3,000  men  left  in  the  garrison, 
1,200  had  died  before  the  following  May.  In  most  cases  these 
deaths  may  be  attributed  to  broken  constitutions  undermined 
by  excess  :  at  the  same  time,  cold,  imperfect  clothing'  and  the 
severe  privations  of  winter  had  their  share  in  the  sickness 
which  pievailed. 

No  medals  were  given  in  those  da}'s,  so  the  concpierors  of 
Louisbourg  received  no  special  distinction.  There  was,  more- 
over, dissatisfaction  that  more  honours  were  not  shew  n  to  the 
provincial  officers.  In  .May,  1746,  the  colonial  troops  returned 
to  their  homes,  being  relieved  by  two  regiments  from  Gibraltar 
and  by  the  two  .\merican  regiments  which  had  been  lately 
raised.  .\  large  force  of  the  reluming  tnnips  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  by  its  strength  to  ini[)ress  the  Indians  w  ho  had 
again  been  attacking  the  out-settlements.  Previous  to  their 
departure,  Warren  addressed  '^he  men  on  the  [parade  ground  of 
Louisbourg,  on  the  19th  of  Ma\-,  1746,  wishing  them  a  happy 


*  111  fuly,  174^),  Knowlcs  wrote  that  he  did  iu)t  helieve  iliat  the  New  Enjjland 
people  could  be  induced  to  come  to  I.ouinhouig,  "  but  for  their  present  jia'ms,  for 
everyone  I  found  here,  fiom  the  generals  down  'o  the  corporals,  were  sellers  of 
rum."'     lie  describes  the  soldiers  as  la/y,  dirty,  .iiid  obstinate. 
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meeting  witli  their  families,  highly  comphmenting  those 
present,  and  expressing  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  who  had 
died.  After  describing  the  means  taken  to  protect  the  fort- 
ress, he  concluded  by  sa)'ing  "  we  need  not  fear  the  power  of 
France,  but  should  their  vanity  lead  them  to  make  an  attack 
upon  us,  I  am  persuaded  the  same  spirit  that  induced  you  to 
■make  this  conquest  will  prompt  )'ou  to  protect  it."* 


American  M.ig.izine,  1746. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  news  was  received  in  London  during  the  last  week  of 
July  with  exultation  ;  the  park  and  the  tower  Ljuns  fired  their 
salutes  of  rejoicing  ;  the  bells  rang  their  chimes  from  every 
steeple  of  the  citj- ;  in  the  night  bonfires  crackled  in  the  principal 
streets  ;  and  general  illuminations  testifieil  to  the  public  joy. 
In  h'rance  anil  in  Canada  the  capture  of  this  stronghold,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  was  heard  of  with  surprise, 
dissatisfaction  and  pain.  Louisbourg  had  been  consitlered  to 
be  impregnable,  and  its  posscssiiMi  was  looked  upon  as  the  key 
to  r^cnch  power  in  Ainerica.  At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
retention  of  Cape  Breton  had  been  pertinaciouslj-  adhered  to, 
and  on  no  p'-"nt  had  greater  diplomacy  been  exercised.  Its 
loss  had  reversed  the  whole  polic\-  (jf  France,  and  her  possession 
of  the  remaining  .Xmerican  colonies  for  the  time  appear.^d  to 
be  threatened  b}-  the  capture.  Xo  point  more  sensibl\-  affected 
I<"rench  honour  than  this  reverse,  and  it  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  174S.  The 
moderation  of  her  demands,  iiuohing  the  abandonment  of  the 
conquests  in  the  low  countries,  is  to  a  great  extent  explained  by 
the  unconc|uerable  desire  to  oljtain  repossession  of  Louisl)ourg. 
It  was  the  one  eiiuivalent  which  the  allies  could  offer,  and  the 
continental  alliances  of  (jreat  Hritain  enforced  upon  her  the 
sacrifice  of  the  restitution.* 

*  According  to  the  Al)l)e  R.Tvniil,  tlie  cost  of  tlie  fortifications  of  Louisbourg 
was  30,000,000  livns  :— "  La  nccessiii'  ile  trniisport  il'Europe  les  ])ierres  &  beau- 
coup  (ie  iiiaU'riaux  nccess.iiros  pour  ces  ^raiiiles  coiistiuctioiis,  relanla  r|uei(|ucs 
fois  les  travaux,  iiiais  ne  Ics  lit  jtas  al)aiiili>iiiicr.  On  y  licpeiisa  treiite  millions. 
On  lie  ciiil  ])as  (jue  ce  fiU  trop  imhh  souU-nir  les  pecheries,  pour  assurer  la  com- 
niuriicalion  de  la  France  avec  le  C'anada,  pnur  ouvrir  un  asyle  en  tenis  de  guerre 
aux  v.iisseaux  i|ui  viendroient  des  isles  Meiidinnales.  La  nature  iv;  la  ])iilitii|ue 
vouhiient  <|ue  les  ricliesses  du  .Midi  fussenl  ^ardi'-es  par  ies  forces  du  Nord." 
IlisdiiiL-  I'liilosopliique  et  i'<)litii|ue  [l  77.S],  W.,  p.  I16. 
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While  these  events  were  occurring  in  America,  the  preten- 
der, Charles  l"'d\vard,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organizing 
his  second  attempt  on  Great  Britain.  Charles  Edward  landed 
at  Moidart,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  25tli  of  J"Iy, 
two  da\-s  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg.  1  le  was  not  directly  sustained  by  the  ]''rcnch 
government,  although  a  l''rcnch  vessel  of  war,  "  L'Elizabeth," 
sixt\'-seven  guns,  was  ordered  to  cruise  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  without  appearing  to  do  so,  to  convoy  "  La  Dou- 
telle,"  a  privateer  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  which  carried  the 
pretender  fn  n  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  arms  which  had 
been  gathered,  .some  1,500  guns  and  i,.Soo  broadswords,  with 
ammunition  and  twcnt)'  small  field  pieces,  nad  been  placed 
on  "  L'Llizabeth,"  together  with  all  the  mone\'  possessed  by 
Charles  Kdward,  4,000  loids  d'or. 

On  the  da\'  following  their  departure  from  the  island  of 
Belleisle,  the  vessels  met  the  English  ship  of  war,"  The  Lion," 
5S,  captain  Brett.  The  I'Jiglish  ship  attacked  the  ves.scls. 
"  La  Doutelle  "  took  no  part  in  the  conflict.  After  a  fight  of 
nearl_\-  six  hours,  both  vessels  were  so  disabled  that  "  L'Eliza- 
beth  "  put  back  to  Erance  and  "  The  Lion  "  to  ICngland.  The 
conseciucncc  was  that  the  pretender  lost  the  camion,  arms, 
stores  and  money  placed  on  that  vessel. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  history  to  enter  upon  that  extraordinary 
epis(jde  :  it  w  as  not  until  the  following  April  that  the  rebellion 
was  crushed  at  Culloden.  As  it  is  now  dispassionately  con- 
sidered the  expedition  had  never  an)- chance  of  success.  The 
strongholtl  of  jac>.  bitinism  was  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  such  of  the  population  as  could  be  induced  to  join  the 
contest,  as  lightly  abandoned,  as  they  had  embraced  it.  The 
low  lands  were  generally  in  faxour  of  the  reigning  dj-nasty  ; 
the  non-jurors,  however,  were  generally  disloyal.  There  was 
one  [joint  in  favour  of  the  enter[)rise.  The  king  was  in 
Fanr  .  ^r.  in  command  of  a  large  ICnglish  force,  to  protect  the 
Vethci  uuls.  Nevertheless,  in  England  no  effort  worth}- of  the 
name  was  made  in  favour  of  the  cause.  The  limited  success 
which  was  (jbtained   could    not    have    been    possible,  except 
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from  the  incapacity  of  the  generals  engaged,  and  the  absence 
of  all  public  spirit  in  the  English  people.  Nothing  in  our 
history  is  read  with  more  wonder  than  the  failure  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  small  untlisciplined  force  which  penetrated 
to  Derb}'.  The  rebellion  had,  however,  the  effect  of  bringing 
some  subsidized  Hessian  regiments  to  England,  and  with- 
drawing the  English  force  from  the  low  countries,  thus  marshal 
dc  Saxc  could  continue  his  career  of  conquest  and  triumph. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  da\-s  of  Marlborough  and  luigenc  I 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  military  operations  on  the 
continent,  from  the  )-ear  1743  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
equally  as  those  incident  to  the  attempt  of  the  [)retender, 
furnish  direct  proof  of  the  want  of  capacity  of  the  iMiglish 
commanders.  Su[)eriorit}-  in  strength  obtained  for  the  navy 
some  successes.  Admiral  Anson's  expedition  an"  d  cape 
Horn  may  be  excepted  from  the  narrative  of  want  of  enter- 
prise and  abilit}'  which  distinguished  these  years.  Warren 
behaved  with  great  judgment  and  capacity  at  Caiie  Hreton, 
and  his  conciliatory  manners,  and  his  tact  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  colonial  troops,  deserve  all  prai.se. 

In  1745,  c)n  the  iith  of  Ma\-,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was 
fought.  The  allies  were  the  attacking  party,  in  order  to 
relieve  Tournay  besieged  by  marshal  de  Saxe.  The  Dutch  on 
the  left  were  repulsed.  One  colonel  Appius  in  command  of 
a  Hessian  contingent,  in  the  pa\-  of  the  Dutch,  rode  aw  a\-  in 
flight  with  his  men  to  Ath,  whence  he  wrote  that  the  allied 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  men  alone  were  tho.se  who  had 
been  saved.  A  colonel  Ingolsb\- of  the  liritish  force  was  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  his  division  to  pass  through 
the  wood  of  liarre,  and  storm  a  redoubt,  lie  returned  with 
the  report  that  the  wood  was  occupied  in  force,  asking  for 
further  orders  ;  whereas  there  were  onl)-  sharp-shooters  present. 
This  loss  of  time  was  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  arm\-.  Never- 
theless, the  duke  of  Cumberlantl  led  on  the  Britisli  and  Hano- 
verian force  to  overcome  the  obstacles  before  them,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  column 
steadily  continued  its  advance.     1  hul  the  Dutch  equalU'done 
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their  duty,  the  whole  force  of  the  French  could  not  have  been 
turned  at,^'iiii.st  the  right  wintj.  VWcn  as  affairs  were,  the  situ- 
ation appeared  critical  to  marshal  de  Saxe,  and  he  ordered  up 
the  whole  reserve  of  the  household  troops,  which  were  hurled 
afjainst  the  advancing  force,  front  and  flank.  The  l^ritish 
column  was  overpowered  and  fell  bach,  but  without  confusion  ; 
with  its  face  to  the  foe,  it  withdrew  in  orderl\-  retreat. 
The  allied  ca\alry  was  now  able  to  come  up  to  its  aid,  and 
thus  sustaineil,  the  troops  retired  to  Ath,  leaving  the  I""rench  in 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  undisturbed  in  their  operations 
against  Touraine.* 

The  success  at  Louisbourg  so  elated  the  whole  pf)pulation 


*  Fontenoy  was  the  scene  of  llie  tratlilional  story  of  the  French  guards, 
answering  the  cry  of  tlie  iMiglish  giianls,  "  Messienrs  les  gardes  fran^iiises  lirez," 
with  llie  reply,  "  Messieurs  les  .\nglais  nous  ne  tiruns  jamais  les  premiers."  The 
story  is  adinitled  by  French  liistorians. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  on  the  rii;ht  in  killed  was,  British,  4,041,  Hanoverians, 
1,762  ;  on  the  left  the  loss  of  the  l)utch  and  their  subsidized  troo|)s  was  1,544  ; 
making  a  total  loss  killeil  of  7,327,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  wounded, 
niis-iing,  and  prisoners,  which  amounted  nearly  to  4,000  additional.  Both  at 
Deltingen  and  Fontenoy  the  Fnglish  soldiers  shewed  the  ancient  courage  of  their 
race,  but  the  higher  officers  were  without  capacity  for  directing  troops.  The  duke 
of  Cumlierlaiiii  w.is  especially  reninrkable  by  his  bravery  :  lie  was  the  lirst  in  danger, 
the  last  to  retreat. 

The  I'lencb  place  all  theii'  losses  at  7,000.  During  the  action  marshal  de  .Sa.xe 
was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  sit  his  horse,  and  was  carried  about  in  an  ozier  litter. 
His  mind  was  still  clear  and  bright,  and  he  mifailingly  seized  the  entire  situation 
of  the  attack.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  tradition  of  the  wonderful  effect  of 
the  charge  of  the  Irish  brigade.  I  cannot  learn,  that  they  took  more  than  their  part 
in  the  action  when  the  reserve  forces  were  brought  up.  .\  simullaneous  attack 
was  made  on  the  Bniisli  and  Hanoverian  column,  on  its  front  and  thinks,  while 
the  French  guns  played  upon  it  <■//  icIiarpL'.  Xo  one  regiment  was  distinguished 
by  pre-eminent  gallantry.  The  individual  prowess  of  the  Irish  brigade  on  the 
occasion  is  one  of  the  fables  repeated,  like  the  traditional  mass  of  snow,  to  become 
of  greater  weight  as  it   is  rolled  round. 

Henri  Martin  thus  describes  the  attack  ;  "  Le  sort  de  la  journee  semblait  fort 
coiiipromis  ;  le  marechal  de  Saxe  .  .  .  conimen9a  de  disjioser  la  retraite 
pour  le  cas  oil  un  dernier  effort  ne  njussirait  pas.  .  .  .  .Si  les  Hollaiidais 
fussent  iV  temps  revenus  a  la  charge,  el  si  Thabilete  nianteuvriere  ties  .Vnglais  cut 
egale  la  puissance  de  leur  feu,  la  bataille  cut  eie  perdue  sans  ressource.  Heur- 
eusement  la  confusion  regnait  parmi  les  .\nglais  eux-mejiies  :  leur  bataillon  carre 
s'elait  resserrt',  entasse  en  une  epaisse  colonne  d'une  doiizaine  ile  inille  iioiunies  el 
n'avan9ait  plus  :  il  leur  fallait  ouvrir  cette  in.asse,  replier  les  deux  ailes   pour  en- 
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of  New  I'LiiLjland  tliat  the  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  revived.  In  sprint;,  I74r),  Shirley,  sustained  in  his  views 
by  Pepperell,  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  the  plan 
of  an  expedition.  This  nobleman  had  continued  as  secre- 
tary of  state  durint,^  the  .several  political  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  retirement  of  Walpole.  Me  had  held 
the  position  during;  the  ascendency  of  (jranville,  and  he 
remained  in  office  when  his  brother,  llenr\'  I'elham,  was 
appointed  first  minister. 

The  government  likewise  received  the  support  of  I'itt  :  he 
held  only  a  subordinate  office,  being  appointed  vice-treasurer 
of  Irelaml.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces.  In  this  position  he  refused  to  profit  bj-  the  balances 
left  in  his  hands,  and  to  accept  the  percentage  allowed  by 
foreign  sovereigns  on  the  subsidies  paid  to  them  :  disinter- 
estedness at  that  day  remarkable,  which  gained  him  public 
confidence,  and  subsequentl}'  obtained  for  him  the  field,  in 
which  his  great  powers  and  his  high  qualities  were  so 
vigorously  exercised. 

Whether  Pitt  in  an}-  wa\'  iiillucnced  the  decision  cannot  be 
said.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  Miat  it  emanated 
from  Neucastle.  His  ignorance  of  American  affairs  h.is 
already  been  stated  ;  and  his  mind  was  not  one  capal.>le  of  con- 
lever  Fonteni)i  et  les  loilDiites  ile  liiiiii,  et  (lomier  i);i-.s.ii;e  ii  l;i  c.Tv;ilerie,  c|ui  i-'la 
asse/  loin  dcnicre,  jjoiir  li.ilayer  la  plaine. 

Le  temps  que  mireiit  les  chefs  eiinemis  a  essayer  de  rciahlir  ieurs  laiiLjs  et  ;•. 
se  concei'ter,  fiit  l)ien  employe  par  Maurice  de  Saxe  ;  il  lit  converter  toutes  les 
forces  disponihles  vers  la  red()ulal)le  colonne  el  (lefeiulit  (|u'aucuu  re;^imeiit 
chavgeal  isolement.  I.es  inciniercs  pieces  de  campagiie  qu'oii  tnniva  sous  la 
mail)  furent  placces  de  facon  a  prendre  en  eclinrpe  la  Icte  des  eni"^mi>  ;  on  lan^'a 
la  ca  valeric  siir  leur  front,  linfanlerie  sur  icurs  <it;:x  llancs,  pi'le-nule,  sans  ordre, 
mais  avec  I'enseudjle  d'uu  tri|)lc  nin.aj;an.  La  ma-st;  cniuniie  fut  ccrasi'e  du 
choc  comme  dan-  un  etau.  ''  I,a  colonne  Anylaisc,  dit  un  liistorien  n)ilitaire,* 
fut  foudroyce  el  dis;  arut.  '  Les  dcliris  se  prccipiurent  en  fuyant  au  del.i  du 
ravin  ;  on  nc  les  poursuivit  que  ju>qu"a  Veson,  cju  iis  fluent  recueillis,  par  la  cava- 
lerie  an^daise  et  )iar  une  reserve  d'infanterie.  Les  llollandais,  qui  avaient  enlin 
tente  sans  succes  uiie  nouveile  atta<iue,  opcrerent  en  meme  temps  leur  lelraite. 

•  D'Espagnac  II  ,  p.  106,  "  Les  j^ardes  fran9aises  laverenl  leur  affront  en  ce 
moment.  On  renuirqua  suriout  la  fureur  des  balaillons  irlandais  au  service  de 
France." 
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ccivin;4  a  policy  marked  by  vi5,foiir.  Althouj^Mi  not  wanting;  in 
readiness  in  his  replies,  his  speeches  were  confused  and  absurd  ; 
and  his  political  power  is  alone  traceable  to  his  rank,  fortune, 
and  hereditary  influence.  Whatever  the  cause  assent  was 
given  to  the  i)roposition. 

Early  in  si)rin^f  Newcastle  wrote  setting  forth  that  the 
assistance  C)f  the  Six  Nations  should  be  obtained.  Clinton, 
then  governor  of  New  ^'ork,  asked  f(jr  sup])lies  from  the 
house  of  asseniVjly  for  their  support.  Although  profuse  in 
expressions  of  loyalty,  the  house  refused  to  vote  money.* 
What  the  traders  of  Albany  desired  was  to  establish  the 
neutralit}-  of  the  Si.x  Nations,  so  that  the  northern  frontier 
could  be  secured  from  attack  without  cost  to  themselves. 
Hence  the  refusal  of  the  house  of  assembly  to  recognize  the 
appeal.  Some  force,  however,  was  raised  by  the  assembly  : 
sixteen  companies  of  infantr\',i-  which,  with  the  four  com- 
panies in  pa}-,  were  organized  into  two  batallions.  The  com- 
mantl  was  offered  to  sir  William  Gooch,  who  was  governor  of 
Virginia.  As  he  refused  the  position,  it  was  given  to  colonel 
Roberts.  Clinton's  desire  was  to  garrison  fort  lulward,  but 
the  commissioners  named  by  the  legislature  would  not  sup- 
ply ])rovisions,  and  the  movement  did  not  take  place. 

The  arrival  of  a  (Icet  had  been  anxiously  looked  for,  but  as 
none  appeared,  the  legislature  considered  that  it  had  been 
put  to  useless  expense  in  raising  forces  and  victualling  them, 
and  repeated  the  refusal  to  join  in  the  support  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

During  their  negotiations  Clinton  had  been  much  embar- 
rassed b\'  receiving  no  instructions  from  London  ;  neglect 
perfecth'  in  accord  with  the  character  of  Newcastle.  Owing 
to  the  non-receipt  of  their  ])a\-,  the  troops  became  discon- 
tented, and  threatened  to  mutin}-.  Clinton  went  personally 
to  Albany  and  succeeded  in  quieting  them.  When  in  Albany 
Clinton  received  a  letter  from  Shirley  urging  on  him  the 
advisability  of  calling  together  a  general  congress  at  New 
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York,  to  cn^a<jc  all  the  colonics  in  the  enterprise  aj][ainst 
Canada,  The  council  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
considered  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  \ear  for  the  conuress 
to  meet.  Tiiey  recommc-iuled,  however,  that  Crown  Point 
and  Xiaj^ara  should  be  attacked  ;  but  the  le^jislature  refused 
to  entertain  the  proposition,  unless  the  plan  to  be  followed 
should  be  communicated  to  its  inembers. 

Shirles'  shortly  afterwards  received  despatches  frc)m  New- 
castle informinfj  him  that  the  expedition  to  Canada  could 
not  take  place.  The  colonics  were  called  upon  to  advance 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  until  an  appropriation  could  be  made 
by  parliament.  Clinton,  in  reportin;^'  the  position  c)f  affairs  in 
September,  1747.  states  that  the  companies  paid  by  the 
crown  were  at  Albany.  He  describeil  the  ])lace  as  blockaded 
by  the  enemies' skulkin<^  parties,  and  that  none  dare  _i,m)  out  for 
any  distance  without  a  Ljuard. 

In  I'rance  a  stroncj  feelini;'  had  arisen  as  to  the  duty  of 
retrieviuL^  the  national  honour  b\-  retakin;^  Louisbf)urL;.  it  was 
determined  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  retake  the 
fortress.  A  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  due  d'.Xnville, 
was  to  leave  i'^rance  with  transports  carr\'ini^  a  force  of  3,000 
men,  to  be  landed  at  ("hebucto,*  at  which  place  a  corps  of 
Canadians  was  to  join  them.  These  troo])s  were  to  proceed  in 
the  first  instance  to  Mines,  and  there  establish  themselves  until 
the  arrival  of  the  h'rench  ships.  Louisbour.L;'  was  to  be  recon- 
quered, .\nnapolis  taken,  Boston  attackeil,  and  the  coast 
settlements  (jf  New  l'',nt;huul  devastated.  In  accordance 
with  this  pro.<rramme,  an  e.xpedition  started  from  Canada, 
under  de  Ramesay,  and  safely  arrived  at  Mines. 

The  prospect  of  an  invasion  from  the  I'Lnglish  colonics  could 
not  loni(  remain  a  .secret  at  Quebec.  Indeed,  to  the  last  days 
of  French  power,  the  fear  of  an  attack  upon  Quebec  In'  sea 
was  always  present  Ui  the  mind  of  the  Canadian  rulers.  In 
view  of  such  an  attemjjt,  arrangements  were  made,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ships,  for  signal  fires  to  be  continuously  li^jhted 
from  Rimouski  to  Quebec.     Instructions  were  also  y;iven   for 

*  Halifax. 
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cabins  to  be  cuiistructctl  in  the  wootls,  to  which  tlic  tamihcs 
could  retire  with  their  cattle  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet. 
The  men  were  instructed  in  all  haste  to  make  their  way  to 
Quebec,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city. 

It  was  for  protection  in  an  cnierL^ency  of  this  character  that 
the  fortifications  of  ( Juebec  had  been  j^reatly  extcniled,  and 
the  cit)' cncloseil  with  ramparts.  Generally  precautions  were 
taken  for  tiie  defence  of  the  place,  when  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  fleet  was  known. 

On  lake  Champlain  dc  Heauharnois  had  not  contented  him- 
self simply  in  pre|)arinfj  measures  of  defence.  He  had  during 
the  precedini^  \f)\cmber  directed  an  attack  aj^ainst  the 
advanced  [josts  of  New  York.  The  situation  of  Crown  Point 
lurnished  facilities  for  scmlins^  out  expeditions  ;  and  de  lieau- 
hariKiis  was  invited  to  this  aggression  by  the  passive  and 
indifferent  spirit  shewn  in  Albany.  No  preparation  was  made 
against  such  an  emergenc)',  and  there  was  an  insensibility  to 
the  (.langer  of  an\'  attack  from  Canada.  The  past  history  of 
New  \'(>rk  should  have  reminded  those  responsible,  that  an 
attack  was  feasible  and  probable.  .Albany  repo.sed  upon  the 
hope  that  the  .Six  Nations  would  remain  neutral,  and  ;iccortl- 
inglv  that  the  French  would  not  invatle  their  tcrritor\-.  There 
still  was  a  contraband  trade  between  Albanj'  and  Montreal^ 
the  profits  of  which  led  man\-  to  embark  in  it,  and  with  such 
as  these,  there  was  a  strong  desire  that  it  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  These  e.xi)ectations,  however,  were  rudely 
dispelled. 

The  force  assembletl  at  Crown  Point  in  Noxcmber  con- 
sisted of  three  hundreil  French  antl  Canadians,  with  about 
the  same  number  of  christian  Indians.  The  former  arrived  on 
the  14th,  the  Indians  three  da\-s  later.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  .Marin,  a  partizan  leader  of  much  enterprise  and 
courage,  but  without  one  siiark  of  pit\'.  The  intention  was 
originalh-  to  attack  the  settlements  in  Connecticut,  but  owing 
to  the  season  of  the  \-ear  the  Indians  objected  to  any  attempt 
in  that  quarter.  Ic  was  determined  accordingly  to  assail  fort 
Saratoga. 
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S;iratc)j,r;i  consisted  of  a  blockhouse  surrounded  by  a  small 
settlement,  on  the  east  sidi-  of  tlic  Iliulson,  opposite  to 
Fishkill.*  Its  distance  from  Albany  is  about  thirty-six  miles. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  route  taken  b)-  the  l''reiich.  It  is 
probable  that  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  C'haini)iain  was 
followed  until  the  ordinary  trail  was  found.  On  the  nii,dit  of 
the  2Sth-29th  November,  the  settlement  was  reached.  There 
could  have  been  little  defence  against  such  a  force.  The  few 
houses  were  burned,  anil  the  population  seized  as  prisoners, 
men,  women  and  chiklren,+  and  as  was  usual,  the  Indians  were 
rcwardeil  b\-  receivint^  their  share  of  the  prisoners  as  sla\es. 
One  familv  alone  escaped  to  carrv  the  news  to  .\ihan\ ,  ami 
to  report  that  the  [)lace  was  in  flames.*  .Xccordin:;  to  the 
French  report,  .several  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hantls  of  the 
Indians  at  Saint  Francois  and  Becancourt,  were  ransomed  at 
the  kinLj's  cost  aiul  carried  to  Quebec.  Some  of  them  were 
subsequentl)-  sent  to  Louisbouri^  when  in  ])ossession  of 
the  British. §  Clinton  reported  to  the  lords  of  traile  that 
tweiit)-  houses  had  been  burned  w  ilh  the  fort,  which  the  let^is- 
lature  had  refused  to  repair,  and  that  thirt}'  persons  had  been 
killed  and  scalped  and  .sixty  carried  away  prisoners.* 

*  .\  creek  on  tlie  west  side  of  tlie  llmlsonon  whicli  is  .situ.iteil  tlietown  known 
in  niodein  limes  .is  .Scliuyleiville. 

t  N.V.  Doc.  X.,  p.  39. 

;  Journal  N.V.  Assenihly  II.,  p.  86. 

g  N.V.  Doc.  X.,  p.  125. 

!|  30  Novenilier,  1 745,  \. Y.  Doc. VI.,  p.  28S. 

1  This  fort  was  in  cxi>teiice  wlien  Wintlirop  niarcbeil  towards  Wood's  creek 
in  August,  ifigo,  wlien  the  de>iL;n  was  sinuihaneously  to  invade  Canada  from  the 
south  in  connection  with  i'hip|)s'  nliack.  [X.\'.  Doc.  1\'.,  \i.  194  1  In  1698 
Saratog.i  was  reported  upon  hy  cohtnel  Komar  as  an  important  frontier.  [IV., 
p.  329.]  At  that  day  there  were  seven  farms  adjoining.  In  1701  Lord  ("orn- 
bury  described  it  as  the  most  nortlierly  settlement  ;  tlie  fort  was  then  out  of 
repair.  yV.,  p.  1128.]  In  N'civember,  1739,  authority  was  given  to  rebuild  it. 
[VI.,  p.  151.]  When  attacked  it  was  in  a  bad  condition.  [\'I.,  ]i.  2S8.  ]  Alter 
its  destruction  it  was  imperfectly  restored  in  1745  [N'l.,  p-  648]  and  was  occupied 
by  a  garrison  in  June,  in  1746,  although  unfinished,  being  without  an  oven  or 
well.  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  ]iarty  under  the  chevalier  de  kigaud  in 
July,  1747.  The  garrison  shortly  after  was  withdrawn,  and  the  place  not  being 
tenable  was  burned.  The  condition  of  the  fort  was  one  of  the  causes  of  quarrel 
between  the  assembly  and   Clinton.     Kahn  visited   the   fort   in  June,  1749.      He 
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No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  the  conduct  of  the  French 
in  Canada,  in  their  activit)',  enterprise  and  ahnost  ceaseless 
eneri^f)'.  and  the  absence  of  tliese  quah'lies  in  New  \'ork  and 
Alban\'  with  the  ICnj^dish  population,  and  more  especially  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  .shown  that  the 
le},nslature  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  of  Louisbourg, 
and  that  the  desire  of  those  having  influence  at  Albany  was  to 
retain  the  Irocjuois  in  neutral  inactivity,  in  order  that  the 
frontier  would  be  left  unassailcd.  It  was  the  desire  of  governor 
Clinton  to  engage  the  Six  Nations  in  hostilit\-  on  the  British 
side.  The  h'rench  adhered  to  their  old  policy  of  destroying 
uiip.  tected  antl  out-lying  honiesteatls,  in  order  to  create  a 
sense  of  insecurity  on  the  frontier  ;  and  from  the  certain 
danger  attending  it,  to  make  more  northern  settlement 
impossible.  'i"he\'  never  rose  above  this  petty  warfare,  and 
whatever  suffering  it  caused  it  was  without  permanent  result  ; 
the  effect  passed  away.  On  the  other  hand  Canada  was 
exposed  to  these  attacks  only  to  a  limited  extent.  What  was 
there  dreaded,  was  an  invasion  by  a  large  force  on  an  organ- 
izeil  plan.  On  two  occasions  well  eqaippctl  fleets  ascended 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  ami  it  was  the  failure  of  these  naval 
expeditions  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  attack  by 
lake  Champlain,  when  great  preparations  had  be(Mi  made  to 
assure  succe.s.s. 

Parties  of  Indians  roamed  about  in  accordance  with  this 
policy  ;  all  that  they  were  able  to  effect  was  the  .seizure  of 

dcscrihcil  it  as  being  "built  of  wood  by  tlie  lOngli.sIi  to  stop  the  attacks  of  the 
FiciKh  Indians  upon  the  English  inhabitants  in  these  ])aits,  and  to  serve  as  a 
rampart  to  Albany.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Hudson, 
and  is  built  of  thick  posts  driven  in  the  ground,  close  to  each  other,  in  the  manner 
of  palisades,  forming  a  square,  the  length  of  whose  sides  was  within  the  reach  of 
a  ninsket  shot.  At  each  corner  are  the  houses  of  the  ofticers,  and  within  the 
palisades  are  the  barracks,  all  of  timber.  .  .  .  The  Knglish  themselves  set 
fire  to  it  in  174",  not  being  able  to  defend  themselves  in  it  against  the  attacks  of 
the  French  and  their  Indians."     Vol.  II,,  \t.  2S9. 

I  have  taken  some  jiains  in  describing  this  locality,  for  it  is  the  site  of  this  fort 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  scene  of  Murgoyne's  surrender  in  October,  1777. 
The  event  which  more  than  any  other  determined  the  ultimate  succesj  of  the  United 
States  in  the  revolutionary  war,  for  it  led  to  the  avowed  alliance  of  France. 
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prisoners,  in  Jinie,  near  Hrid^Mnan's  fort,  on  the  site  of  the 
villa},'c  of  Vernon  in  Vermont,  a  short  distance  nortii  of 
Deerfield,  they  seized  some  men  who  had  straj-ed  from  their 
workinij  part)'.  Tlieir  object  in  makinij  such  cajjtures  was  to 
obtain  intelliLjence  from  the  prisoners  brou<.;ht  to  Montreal. 
Nothinij  could  be  more  contradictory  than  the  reports  wiiich 
were  received.  These  prisoners,  taken  at  remote  distances 
from  the  political  centres  of  New  ICn^lanil  and  New  \'(irk, 
couki  onl)-  repe.'.t  the  imperfect  information  which  reached 
them.  Ne\ertheless,  parties  were  constantly  sent  f)Ut,  to  lonjjr 
distances  from  Crown  I'oint,  to  prowl  about  settlements  in 
which  the  inhabitants  believed  themselves  in  no  way  to  be 
exposed  to  tlan^er. 

A  more  serious  attack  took  place  in  .AuLjust,  1746.  .A  party 
under  dc  Rij^aml  de  Vaudreuil,  major  of  Three  Rivers,  con- 
sistiiiLj  of  se\en  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians,  reached 
Crown  I'oint  with  the  original  purpose  of  slren<rtheiiiiitr  the 
garri.son.  On  his  arrival  de  Rij^auil  foinul  that  the  report  of 
an  attack  upon  the  |)lacc  was  not  credited,  antl  that  there  was 
full  confidence  in  its  strength  to  meet  any  ordinary  emer<.,fency. 
He  determined  acc()rtlin<,dy  to  become  the  assailant,  and  on  a 
council  beini;'  held,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  settlement  of 
fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  river  lloosac,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  South  .Adams.  No  record  of  the  route 
followed  is  s^iven  ;  the  probability  is  that  de  Riyaud  went  the 
way  he  retmiictl,  as  hereafter  related. 

We  have  a  record  of  these  o[)erations  from  the  narrative 
of   the    Rev.  John    Norton,*  who  was    accidental!)'    present. 

*  I'ort  Massachusetts  is  shewn  on  .Sautiiicr's  maji  of  New  \'ork,  1779,  on  tlie 
northern  bank  of  the  lloosac,  a  triiditary  of  tlie  Hudson,  which  discharj^es  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  site  of  fort  .Saratoga,  opposite  the  present  villajje  of  .Median- 
icsville.  It  was  situate  on  the  line  of  road  from  .•\ll)any  to  fort  Dumnieron  the 
Connecticut.  .V  road  ran  from  the  fort  to  the  southern  end  of  lake  Clianiplain,  the 
modern  NN'hitehail.  The  Rev.  John  Norton  remained  in  captivity  in  Canada  a 
year,  and  on  his  return  in  1747  published  the  history  of  his  ca])tivily.  This  book 
is  very  rare.  I  believe  only  four  copies  are  known.  The  text,  however,  is 
accessil)le  in  a  limited  reprint,  which  is  also  scarce. 

This  work  t)f  fifty  pages  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tiie  history  of  this  time. 
Norton  records  the  personal  kindness  which  he  received  in  all  directions.     One 
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Evidently  he  was  making  a  tour  of  the  posts  as  chaplain,  for 
his  intention  was  to  remain  there  a  month.  The  fort  had 
been  lefi  under  the  command  of  the  sergeant,  John  Hawks, 
with  twenty  soldiers,  half  of  whom  with  himself  were  suffering 
from  d\-sentery.  There  were  also  three  women  and  fivr  chil- 
dren in  the  place.  Uneasiness  had  been  felt,  as  on  the  preceuing 
day  some  miles  from  the  fort,  signs  of  an  approaching  enemy 
had  been  discovered.  The  attacking  par  y  arrived  on  Tuesday, 
the  30lh  of  August  (N.  S.),  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning  and  with  loud  cries  surrounded  the  fcjrt,  unceasingly 
firing  The  little  garrison  made  a  gallant  tlefence,  holding  the 
place  for  twenty-eight  hours.  The  French  admitted  the  loss 
of  one  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  among  the  latter  the  com- 
mander. The  French  never  gave  anv  account  of  the  losses  of 
the  Indians,  several  of  whom  were  seen  to  fall.  Among 
them  a  chief,  foremost  in  the  attack,  who  must  have  been  one 
of  thi;  Saint  Francis  Abenakis.  Norton  records  that  four  of 
the  Indians  died  from  their  wounds  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  the  return  march.  Two  of  the  garrison  wore  wounded  ; 
on  the  second  day  the  man  on  duty  in  the  watch  box  on  the 
wall,  one  Knowlton,  was  shot  dead.  hY'ars  were  entertained 
that  during  the  night  an  attemjjt  would  be  made  to  burn  the 
fort,  but  th.e  French  remained  ciuieth'  round  their  watch  fires, 
by  the  light  of  which  the  besieged  discharged  their  muskets. 

At  noon  of  Ihe  following  day,  after  a  ctjntinuance  of  the 
attack  for  some  hours,  de  Rigaud  asked  for  a  parley,  and 
proposed  a  surrender.  As  there  were  but  four  pounds  of 
powder  left,  and  there  were  evident  preparations  to  attempt  to 

fact  that  struck  l)iin  was  tlie  anxiety  for  news  regarding  the  talked  of  invasion. 
At  (Jutd)ec  he  met  botii  de  Heauliariiois  and  Hocquart,  wlio  l)eiiavt'd  with  great 
courtesy  to  hini.  He  rem;'ii'  d  in  that  city  from  the  15th  of  .'epteinher,  1746, 
until  the  I'Slh  of  July,  1747,  at  which  date  he  was  sent  i)y  the  slip  "  la  Vierge  de 
Cirace  "  under  a  flag  of  f.uce  to  V>o-,ton,  wliere  he  arrived  on  tliL  l6lh  of  Augus*. 
During  the  ten  niontiis  of  his  imprisonment  ;eventy-three  prisoners  died,  among 
thein  the  three  women  taken  at  fort  Massachusetts.  He  himself  suffered  from 
a  serious  attack  jf  sickness  ;  when  he  arrived  there  weie  105  prisoners,  subse- 
<iuently  inceased  to  126  in  nu:  iher.  Accordingly  one-third  of  those  confmed  died. 
They  possi  ■  received  as  good  treatment  as  could  be  given  under  the  ciicum- 
staiiccs,  and  there  was  no  interference  with  th 
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bum  the  building,  the  fort  capitulated.  The  conditions  were 
that  those  surrendering  sliould  be  prisoners  to  the  French, 
not  to  the  savages;  that  the  children  should  remain  with  their 
parents  ;  and  that  they  all  should  bee.xchangcd  as  opportunity 
offered.  At  three  o'clock  the  gate  was  opened  and  the  French 
entered.  Twent\-two  men,  with  the  women  and  children, 
surrendered. 

The  Indians,  displeased  with  tiic  conditions  granted  by 
de  RigauJ.  forced  their  way  into  the  fort,  and  shewed  much 
restlessness.  The}'  seized  Knowlton's  corpse,  scalped  it,  and 
cut  off  the  head  and  arms.  After  the  prii^oners  had  been 
removed  from  the  fort  it  was  jilundered.  The  Indians  now 
desired  to  ha\e  their  share  of  the  prisoners.  The  situation 
was  evidently  embarrassing.  The  interpreter,  described  under 
the  nain.'  of  "  Dot}',"*  asked  Norton  to  request  some  of  the 
soldiers  tf)  c<Miscnt  to  stay  with  the  mdian.s.  They  refused; 
nevertheless,  a  few  of  the  men  were  gi\en  over  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  not  possible  to  act  otherwise.  The  officers  took 
charge  of  the  children.  Norton  was  assigned  to  de  Mu}-s, 
Hawks  to  Saint  Luc  de  La  Corne. 

The  l)uildings  of  the  settlement  were  burned  and  plun- 
dered. No  prisoners  were  captured  from  them.  The  French 
account  describes  the  settlement  to  lie  within  a  circle  of  thirt\- 
miles  on  which  the  harvests  were  ilestrojed.i"  Mad  such 
been  the  case,  the  inferen  ,e  is,  that  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned b\'  Norton.  We  may  conclude  that  the  settlement 
on\y  consisted  of  a  few  houses. 

To  the  honour  of  de  Rigaud,  he  insisted  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  properl}-  treated,  and  in  no  case  was  outrage  com- 
mitted. There  is  nut  an  instance  on  record  when  the 
prisoners  were  more  carcil  for  and  cimsitlered. 

On  the  first  da\  of  the  march  to  Canada,  Mrs.  Smeed,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  confined  of  a  daugh.ter. 
The  Indians  carried  her  carefully  in  a  litter  which  the}-  made, 
and  she  felt   little  pain  or  suffering  in  the  journe}-.     Other 


*  Perhaps-  I  )'.\uteuil. 
t  N.V.  iJoc,  X.,  !>.  77. 
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prisdiicM's  were  similarly  well  treated.  In  011c  instance  the 
Indians  carried  on  their  backs  a  prisoner  unable  to  proceed. 
So  far  as  Norton's  account  (jf  the  journey  can  be  understood, 
they  went  on  foot  across  the  forest  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
fourth  crossed  wliat  he  called  the  Saratoga  river.  To  judge 
by  the  map,  this  stream  is  evidently  Battenkill.  The\-  con- 
tinued their  route  crossing  Wootl's  creek,  until  the)-  reached 
lake  C'hamplain.  Leaving  fort  Massachusetts  on  the  Thurs- 
da\',  the\^  arrixed  at  their  canoes  on  the  Tuesday.  On  the 
following  day  the\'  reached  Crown   Point. 

]\Iention  is  also  made  of  nineteen  men  surprised  near 
Deerfield  by  sixty  Indians  of  this  force,  with  the  loss  of  six 
killed  and  four  prisoners.  The  fact  is  sustained  by  the 
narrative  of  Nonon,  who  relates  the  return  of  the  Indians  who 
had  left  them  after  the  capture  of  the  fort.  They  brought 
back  a  prisoner,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  given  over  to  the  Abenakis 
Indians  of  Saint  Francis.  Through  him  Norton  learned  the 
names  of  those  wlio  had  been  killed,  six  in  number,  whose 
scalps  were  brought  to  Crown  Point. 

These  attacks  with  tlie  trifling  results  the)'  a"''ie\ed  were 
not  wisely  conceived.  They  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
enmit)-  at  Alban\',  and  suggested  to  its  inhabitants  the 
urgenc)-  of  steps  being  taken  for  their  own  preservation. 
They  gave  force  to  the  sentiment  that  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  Crown  Point,  whence  the.se  expeditions  came  forth. 
The  destruction  of  Saratoga  within  thirt}'-six  miles  of 
Alban\-,  attributable  to  the  want  of  prudence  and  neglect  of 
prei)aration  of  the  New  \'ork  legislature,  led  to  much  anger, 
and  also  gave  strength  to  the  conxiction  that  to  resist  such 
surprises,  active  measures  were  required.  Fort  Saratoga  was 
restored  and  a  garri.so'i  place(l  there.  It  was  in  this  conditioi. 
when  reconnoitred  by  Canatlian  parties  in  the  autumn.* 

■Phe  operations  of  the  French  had  likewise  their  influence 
on  the  Iroquois  In  Jul)-,  1745,  an  Indian  deputation  had 
waited  upon  de  iieauharnois,  and  a>ked  him  to  leave  their  ter- 
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ritor\'  at  peace,  and  not  inarch  through  it  with  a  warlike  force. 
Hitherto,  owing  to  the  failure  of  New  York  to  recognise  their 
wants,  the  Mohawks  had  hesitated  as  to  the  course  they 
would  take.  It  wcjuld  have  been  a  wise  policy  for  the  ruler.s 
at  Quebec  to  have  avoided  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  in  no  waj'  to  have  awakened  their 
fears.  Clinton  never  ceased  in  his  attempts  to  iiuhice  tliem  to 
embrace  the  English  cause.  On  receiving  news  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  October,  1744,*  he  reported  that  in  June  he  had 
renewed  the  alliance.  lie  was  desirous  of  organizing  an  attack 
against  Crown  Point,  but  could  oh*^''in  no  sup[)ort.  In  May, 
1747,  colonel  Johnson  was  able  to  rcjxirt  the  gootl  disposition 
of  the  Iro4Uois.-f-  .Shirley,  untiring  in  his  enterprise  and 
determination,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  reduction  of 
this  fort  shouKl  be  undertaken  by  the  colonies,  without  assist- 
ance from  home.;): 

Several  Iroquois  parties  took  the  field  against  the  blench 
on  lake  Champlain,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  ;  accordingly  de  Beauharnois  declared  war  against 
them.  W'hr.e  the  Abenakis  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
Connecticut  and  to  the  Hudson,  the  Iroquois  passed  north- 
wards on  their  mission  of  tiestruction. 

In  April,  1747,  a  force  of  twenty-two  French  and  Canadian.s 
leaving  Crown  Point  were  surprised  by  an  Iroquois  party 
and  five  of  them  killed,  .\ttacks  were  made  on  Chateaug'iay, 
on  He  Perrot  and  Saint  Anne,  where  three  women  were 
taken.  One  hundred  men  were  rapitUy  gathered  together, 
under  the  chevalier  de  La  Corne,  and  the  woinen  were  rescued. 
An  attempt  to  intercept  a  bantl  of  Irocpiois,  so  far  failed,  that 
only  one  canoe  of  the  four  was  taken,  and  the  other  three 
escaped.  These  desultory  attacks  were  persevered  in  b)' both 
sides,  while  it  was  the  warfare  which  the  Canatlians  pre- 
ferred, the  Irot[uois  alone  took  the  field  )n  the  part  of  the 
English.     In  New  York  it  gave  strength  to  the  war  part}-,  who 


*  N.Y.  Doc,  \T.,  p.  259,  <)  October, 
t  II>.,VI.,  p.  3S6. 
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were  not  inclined  patiently  to  submit  to  outra^^e  for  the  sake 
of  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade  between  Albany  and 
Canada. 

The  French  fleet  which  had  been  put  in  commission  to 
operate  in  America,  to  retake  Louisbourij  and  to  conquer 
Nova  Scotia,  left  la  Rochellc  the  22nd  of  June,  1746.  It  con- 
sisted of  tnent\'-one  ships  of  war,  nine  of  them  of  60  guns; 
two  of  50  guns  ;  four  of  from  24  to  30  guns  ;  the  remainder 
with  8  and  10  guns.  There  were  twenty  additional  armed 
vessels  and  privateers,  with  transports  carrying  a  land  force  of 
3,150  men,  under  M.  Pommeril.  The  whole  expedition  was 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  due  d'Anville. 

During  the  voyage  the  fleet  was  delated  by  frequent  storms; 
on  tlie  2nd  of  September,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sable 
Island,  a  se\ere  tcmjjest  was  experienced.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  squadron  was  dispersed  and  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  transpijrt  were  driven  before  the  wind.  Two  of 
them  were  eventuall}'  captured  (jIT the  l'"rench  coast.  D'Anville 
him.self  arrived  at  Chebucto  in  the  "  Northumberland,"  on  the 
lOth  of  September.  Another  ship  <jf  the  line  and  three  or 
four  transports  were  all  that  were  present.  Six  days  after- 
wards, on  the  i6th  of  September,  three  transports  arrived. 
On  that  day  d'Anville  died  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.*  The 
same  afternoon  d'lvstourville,  the  vice-admiral  joined  the  fleet 
with  three  ships  of  the  line. 

The  new  governor-general,  AT.  de  la  Jonquiere,  sent  to 
replace  M.  de  lieauharnois,  was  on  boartl  the  admiral's  ship 
the  "  Northumberland."  Previous  to  leaving  France  lie  had 
received  the  title  of  Chef  d' ILscadrc,  so  was  third  in  command 
of  the  expedition. 

Jaques  Pierre  de  Taffanel,  marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  was 
himself  a  na\al  officer  ;  he  was  of  a  Languedoc  family,  and 
was  now  sixty  years  old.  He  had  also  been  actively  engaged 
with  the  land  force  in  the  proceedings  against  the  protestants 
of  the  Cevenncs  in  1703.     He  had  served  with  Duguay-Trouin, 

•  He  was  buried  on  an  isl.ind  in  IlalilVx  liarbour,  said  to  l)e  the  one  known 
as  Saint  George's  island. 
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and  had  seen  much  naval  service.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage,  somewhat  meanly  educated  ;  he  has  obtained  the 
reputation  in  Canadian  history  of  being  fond  of  mone\-,  which 
he  was  not  scrupulous  in  obtaining,  and  of  being  parsimonious 
in  his  habits.  De  la  Jonquiere  is  represented  as  being  tall 
and  distinguished  in  his  manners  and  appearance.*  From  his 
known  courage,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  the  council  of  war 
which  was  held,  his  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
d'Kstourville  to  abandon  the  expedition,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  the  proposal  was  not  acce[)ted. 

Uuiing  the  voyage  Conflans,  with  three  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  had  been  sent  away  to  convoy  some  merchant- 
men to  the  West  Indies  ;  he  had  not  returned.  Thus  there 
were  only  seven  ships  of  the  line  in  the  harbour.  A  portion 
of  the  land  forces  were  in  the  missing  ships.  The  troops 
present  were  suffering  from  weakness  and  debility.  During 
the  vo\'agc  a  shii)  fever  of  extraordinarv  uialignit\-  had  been 
prevalent,  and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  twcKc  hundrctl  men 
died  at  sea,  ami  eleven  hundred  perished  at  Chebucto. 
Dvsenter\-  was  also  working  its  ra\-agcs.  Some  Indians  also 
who  arrived  when  the  ships  were  known  to  be  in  the  harbour, 
were  attacked  by  the  malad\'. 

It  was  under  these  painful  and  lepressing  circumstances 
that  d'Kstourville  proposed  that  the  e.\[)cdition  should  be 
abandoned  and  the  vessels  return  to  France.  Ue  la  Jonquiere 
with   most  of  the  officers  of  both  services  resisted  this  pro- 


*  "  M.  (le  la  Jonq'iiere  etoit  tjranil,  hien  fait,  el  avdii  un  air  inijiosanl ;  il  etoit 
liravc  a  I'excis,  .nai.s  il  n'avoit  piiiiil  cut  ilYilucatiun  ;  il  teinit  ses  t;ranck's  actions 
par  >>()n  avarice  (|ui  donna  souvcnt  lieu  dc  dire  i|iie  >.  craiiite  de  pei'ilre  smi  argent 
on  ses  marchaudises  <loniioit  lieu  a  son  iiiticiiidiiu.  II  t;agna  t\c<.  soninies  inniienses 
dans  ses  voyaj^es,  et  il  pouvoit  en  Canaila  uiejiriser  le  commerce  ;  c'est  ce  qu'il 
ne  lit  pas  ;  et  c'est  aus^i  ce  tpii  einpoisnniia  ses  dernieres  annees.  (^hioiqiie  il  eCtt 
lil'.isieurs  millions  en  cai^;se,  i!  se  refusa,  pour  ainsi  dire.  ju-)<iu"a  la  mort,  son 
necessaire.  II  tit  son  testament  et  ne  ltt;;..i  ricn  ou  tres  pen  <ie  chose  ;  eiilin  il 
niourut,  point  reijrette,  i)as  nvjme  de  ses  proch  .'s,  acraiilc  de  cliai;rin  et  d'infirmites.'' 

M 'moires  du  S — —  de  C- — ■  contenant  I'llistoire  du  Canada,  dur.nnt  la 
ijuerrc  et  sous  le  (louvernement  Ani;lais,  p.  26.  (Juehec  I|i\torical  ."society. 
Ediiion  1873. 
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position.  They  set  out  of  view  the  or.ginal  object  to  be 
attained,  but  if  no  attempt  was  practicable  aijainst  Louisbour^^ 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  attack  Annapolis  and  seize  Nova 
Scotia.  The  weak  condition  of  Annapoli.^,  its  insecure  fortifi- 
cations, its  small,  ill-provided  trarrison,  were  known.  If 
Annapolis  could  be  captured,  Acadia  was  regained  for  I'^ance, 
the  population  having  been  excited  to  be  hostile  to  British 
rule.  The  lwo  priests  Germain  and  Lc  Loutre  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  awakening  the  old  animc^sity  and  in 
preparing  the  Acadians  to  take  acti\'e  part  with  the  French 
when  operations  should  commence. 

A  supply  of  fresh  provisions  had  been  brought  to  the 
French  at  Chcbucto  by  the  route  of  the  Shubenacadie,  and 
the  sick  were  recovering  ;  most  of  the  land  troops  were  on 
.shore.  The  proposition  of  d'Estourville  was  rejected.  He 
was  so  affected  by  this  vote,  considering  it  a  reflection  on  his 
personal  character  and  honour,  that  he  lost  his  reason.  Next 
morning  he  was  fcnnid  stabbed  ;  evidently  he  had  thrown 
himself  r.i)on  his  sword. 

M.  c'e  la  Jonquiere  was  now  in  command.  He  sent  "  la 
Renomincc"  frigate  to  convey  four  vessels  laden  with  stores 
to  Quebec.  On  the  12th  of  October  he  sailed  with  the  other 
ships  out  of  the  harbour.  He  took  the  precaution  to  embark 
fifty  Acadians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mines  to  act  as 
pilots  when  he  should  reach  Aimapolis,  and  to  serve  as  guides 
when  the  troops  were  landed. 

Although  there  were  seven  ships  of  the  line,  five  of  them 
could  scarcely  be  considered  effective  owing  to  the  number  of 
sick  which  they  contained,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men. 
At  cape  Sable  they  again  experienced  terrible  storm.s.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  when  it  was  resolved  to  return 
to  France.  The  Acadians  who  had  joined  the  fleet  were 
therefore  landed,  and  the  ships  sailed  homewards.  Two  \-cs- 
sels  are  said  to  have  approached  the  Annapolis  waters,  but 
on  hearing  that  some  Bn  isii  men-of-war  were  present  they 
withdrew. 

Such  was   the   close  of  this  disastrous  expedition.     It  has 
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been  estimated  that  the  h^'ench   lost   upwards  of  2,500  men, 
1,100  of  whom  were  buried  at  Halifax. 

In  my  humble  jud|^mcnt,  no  pai^es  of  iiistory  are  more 
worthy  of  consideration  and  comment,  than  these  records  of 
failure  and  misfortune.  As  a  rule  they  are  passed  over  briefly 
and  superficially,  for  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  appeal  to 
national  exultation  and  \  :t)'.  Thej'  seem  to  me  rather  to 
call  for  the  fullest  examination,  than  to  be  dealt  with  in  semi- 
silence.  They  appeal  to  that  sense  of  safety  which  bases  its 
operations  on  prudence  and  forethought.  Wise  as  it  ma)' 
appear  to  awaken  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  a  people,  to 
cheer  them  onwards  in  the  confident  hope  of  victory  and 
success,  it  is  equally  iidispcnsable  to  inculcate  that  prescience 
and  care  in  organization,  which  are  the  best  preventives  of 
defeat  and  disaster. 

The  expedition  sent  from  I'rancc,  commanded  with  judg- 
ment and  organized  with  iirudence,  possessed  full  power 
to  attain  the  ends  proposed.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that 
ii  could  fail.  One  of  the  first,  as  well  as  the  simple- 1  of  con- 
dit'ons,  was  that  the  ships  should  not  be  overcrowded  ;  that 
they  should  be  well  ventilated  and  without  a  taint  to  affect 
health.  The  fleet  should  also  have  been  kept  together,  and 
no  vessels  detached  on  special  service.  The  storms  were 
serious  impediments  to  success,  but  when  the  .ships  had  once 
reached  what  is  now  the  harbour  of  Halifax  much  of  the  danger 
was  passed.  I'Lven  if  Louisbourg  had  been  left  unassailed, 
there  was  no  power  to  stay  the  con(|uest  of  Annapolis  and 
the  repossession  of  Acadia.  Hut  this  great  armament 
crumbled  to  pieces  from  the  elements  of  dissolution  within 
itself  The  ships  were  jiestilent  with  disease;  the  men  became 
weak  in  body  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  die  bj-  hundreds  ;  ships 
were  sent  away;  there  was  want  of  accord  among  the  leading 
officers.  Undoubtedly  the  death  of  the  commander-in-chief 
aiul  the  storms  which  drove  the  vessels  apart  were  great  mis- 
fortunes. The  latter  trial,  however,  i.s  incident  to  all  naval 
operations,  to  be  overcome  on  the  part  of  a  commander  by 
seamanship   and    discipline.     It  was    not  entireh-  owing    to 
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adverse  circumstances  that  the  ships,  damafjeci  by  gales,  and 
the  men  sliattcrcd  in  health  and  broken  in  spirit,  returned  to 
whence  they  started  without  the  slightest  achievement.  The 
absence  of  prudence,  good  organization  and  forethought  for 
the  force  composing  the  expedition,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
unfortunate  result. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

After  the  siege  of  AnnapoUs  of  1744  ami  the  capture  of 
Lfniisbouri;,  Mascarcne  was  able  to  breathe  more  freely  ;  but 
although  for  the  time  he  knew  that  his  safety  was  assured,  he 
must  have  remained  coiitimially  in  dread  of  attack.  Me  had 
awakened  from  his  illusions  with  regard  to  Le  Loutre,  holding 
him  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians  at  the  siege,  and  attributing  to  him  the  present  hostile 
attitude  (>i  the  Acadians.  Anticipating  further  attack,  he 
asked  for  a  ship  of  war  to  be  stationed  in  the  harbour,  with  a 
tender  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  visit  the  settlements  in  the 
bay;  for  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
the  undoubted  hostility  of  the  inhabitants.  During  the 
previous  years,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  authorities, 
the  peo|)le  of  Mines  and  Chignecto  had  been  accustomed  to 
supph'  Louisbourg  with  provisions.  The  cf)rn  and  cattle  were 
taken  by  land  to  ba\-  X'crtc,  and  there  shipi)cd.  It  was  by 
this  traffic  that  the  French  silver  coin,  current  in  the  province, 
was  obtained.  There  had  been  little  interference  with  the 
trade;  because  the  supplies  which  Annapolis  endeavoured  to 
obtain  were  sought  for  in  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  there  was  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  ptjpulation  at  Alines 
.seeking  a  market  in  \ew  ICngland,  which  the}- did  not  pos.sess 
the  enterprise  to  overcome.  Moreover,  French  manufactures 
and  wines  were  bv  these  means  introduced  into  Nova  Scotia, 
a  matter  of  some  advantage. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  could  not  be  urevailed 
upon  to  send  their  produce  to  the  F.nglish  garrison  at  Louis- 
bourg. The  terrorism  must  have  been  extraordinary  to  cause 
the  Acadians  to  reject  the  profits  of  this  trade  ;  their  conduct 
can  onlv  be  attributed  to  one  cause,  the  menaces  of  the 
missionaries.     De  Beauharnois  reported  at  length  his  views 
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on  Acatlia.*  lie  rcprcscntcil  the  population  as  bciiij^f  about 
2,500  incu,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion,  desirous  of  returning  to  French  rule,  antl  ready 
to  tak-e  the  field.  They  had  been  much  disconcerted  by  the 
conc]uest  f)f  Louisbourg.  l)c  Beauharnois  ilescribes  the 
Acadians  of  that  time.  They  "have  not  extended  their  ])lan- 
tations  since  they  have  ccnne  under  ICnglish  domini(jn;  their 
houses  arc  wretched  wooden  boxes,  without  conveniences  and 
without  ornaments,  and  scarcely  containing  the  most  necessary 
furniture  ;  but  they  are  exceedingly  covetous  of  specie. 
Since  the  settlement  of  lie  Royale  they  have  drawn  from 
Louisbourg,  bj'  means  of  their  trade  in  cattle  and  all  the  other 
provisions,  almost  all  the  specie  the  king  annuall}-  sent  out  ; 
it  never  makes  its  appearance  again  ;  they  are  particularly 
careful  to  conceal  it."  Many  of  the  Acadians  applied  to  tie 
lieauharnois  to  know  if  they  could  find  lands  in  Canada.  He 
"avoided  all  answer."  In  the  meantime  they  refused  to  carry 
on  trade  with  Louisbourg,  where  there  were  several  I^ritish 
regiments,  and  .several  men-of-war,  in  which  their  profits  would 
have  been  large  and  assured. 

In  view  of  aiding  the  l''rench  expedition,  the  results  of 
which  1  have  related,  de  Ramcsay,  in  command  of  G80 
Canadians,  left  Quebec  in  June,  1746.  The  force  had  been 
raised  in  Ala)'  ;  one  hundred  at  I'hree  Rivers,  the  remainder 
equally  between  Montreal  and  Uuebec.  His  orders  were  to 
repair  to  bay  Verte,  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  island  of 
Saint  John.-f-  On  the  15th  of  June  he  re[)orted  his  arrival  at 
Gaspe,  to  which  place  stores  were  sent  to  him.  On  the  17th 
of  July  he  notified  the  Go\'crnment  that  father  Gennain  had 
sent  him  pilots  to  guide  him  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore.  In  August  he  was  at  Mines. ;):  He  had  been  placed 
in  some  embarrassment  by  being  asked  by  the  commander 
of"  I'Aurorc  "  to  take  charge  of  168  prisoners,  and  for  fear  of 


*    12  Septeniher,  1745.      N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  \\  5. 

+  Prince  luhvard  Island. 

t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  i)p.  49-51. 
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bchv^  slioit  of  pn)vi.sif)ns  he  had  sent  thcin  to  ("hcbucto 
uiulcr  an  escort  of  150  men  coinmanded  by  de  Kepenti^ny.* 

he  kainesay  experienced  dirriciilly  in  obtaining'  provisions 
from  the  Acaiiians.  They  refnscd  to  talcc  the  card  money  of 
Canada.  In  acconhince  with  his  instructions,  he  himself 
proceeded  to  IJeaiibassin  to  await  ortlers  ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  300  of  his  force  should  winter  at  Mines 
to  satisfy  the  Acadians  and  protect  them  against  any  hf)stile 
attack  from  the  hji^dish.  On  the  2nd  of  ()ct(jber  de  Ramc- 
sa}',  beint^  short  of  provisions,  proccedeil  to  cape  Tourmen- 
tine,  where  he  heard  from  Girard,  the  priest  of  Coljcquid,  of 
d'Anville's  (leet  havint:;  sailetl  aw  ax-  from  ("hebucto.  The 
disasters  of  the  lleet  were  not  known,  so  the  proceedini^  was 
ine\])licable  to  him.  In  Decemtjcr  de  Kamesay  was  aj^ain 
at  Beauhassin. 

The  arrival  of  d'Anville's  lleet  was  not  reported  in  Quebec 
until  the  14th  of Octobcr.f  when  Hii^ot  requested  Le  Loutrcto 
furnish  some  fift)'  oxen,  for  which  he  would  pa\'  in  siKer  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  undertook  t(j  meet  the  notes  already  i;iven 
for  the  supplies  received.  It  must  have  been  ajj^reeable  news 
to  the  Acadians,  whose  love  of  nifjiiev  had  led  them  to  refuse 
t,d\inj4  fo(Kl  to  the  Canadians  who  were  to  winter  there  if  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  card  money.  Uiuler  the  reli^inus  terror 
caused  1)\'  the  missionaries,  thc\-  were  excitetl  to  make  <rreat 
.sacrifices  ;  but  as  rccordetl  in  h'rench  documents,  the.se 
sacrifices  did  not  include  the  risk  of  losiiiL,'  mone\-. 

I  have  now  to  relate  one  of  those  episodes  of  loss  and 
defeat,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
Enj^iish  commander.  To  anyone  ac(iuainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  winter  in  the  cential  latitudes  of  Xortli  America,  it 
seems  an  impossibilit)-  that  trooj)s  should  have  been  sent  on 
outpost  iluty  unprovided  with  snow-shoe.s.  :J: 

•  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  62. 
+  U).  X.,  p.  72. 

*  The  snow-shoe,  or  raqHettc,  is  a  fiame  of  al)out  three  feet  long,  ami  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  broad.  The  outline  is  the  form  of  a  double  bow.  the 
cords  placed  side  by  si<le.  The  frames  are  of  ash,  the  surface  of  strong  ])laitcd 
gut,  held  in  position  by  two  transverse  bars.     The  snow-shoe  is  strapped  tightly  to 
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The  arrival  of  the  French  troops  at  Mines,  and  their  subse- 
quent estabUshment  at  Beaubassin,  suggested  to  Mascarene 
the  danger  in  which  the  fort  was  placed.  Accordingly  he 
applied  to  Shirley  for  additional  troops  to  be  sent  to  Nova 
Scotia,  so  that  this  Canadian  force  could  be  driven  away,  and 
British  authority  affirmed.  At  Shirley's  recommendation  it 
was  resolved  to  send  reinforcements,  five  hundred  of  which 
fell  to  the  quota  to  be  furnished  by  Massachusetts. 

On  the  24th  of  December  (N.S.),  1746,  the  first  division 
arrived  under  the  command  of  captain  Morris.  The  design 
was  to  quarter  them  at  Grand  Pre,  the  modern  Horton.  The 
navigation  was  closed.  The  intention  had  been  to  disembark 
at  Mines,  but  the  journey  by  water  was  not  possible,  so  the 
expedition  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and 
marched  by  land  to  Horton.  It  was  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles,  and  u^as  accomplished  in  eight  days,  each  man  carrying, 
independently  of  kit,  arms,  and  ammunition,  fourteen  days' 
provisions.  Two  civil  officers  were  sent  to  Mines  to  represent 
the  government  there. 

The  officer  in  command  was  colonel  Arthur  Noble,  who 
arrived  with  the  other  companies.  The  rank  and  file  now 
amounted  to  470  men.  They  had  all  been  enlisted  in  New 
England.  Noble  had  seen  service  at  Louisbourg,  having  been 
present  in  Waldo's  regiment.  Among  the  troops  was  a  com- 
pany of  Gorham's  rangers,  who  had  also  been  at  Louisbourg. 
The  troops  were  quartered  among  the  people  of  Grand  Pre, 
scattered  in  twenty-four  houses,  payment  being  made  for 
their  subsistence.  They  considered  themselves  perfectly 
secure  during  the  severe  months  of  winter.  Warning,  however, 
had  been  given  them  by  the  inhabitants  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  attacked.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  warning 
was  neglected  and  little  precaution  was  taken. 

De  Ramesay  was  established  at  Chignecto,  and  on  the  Sth 
of  January  the  report  reached   him  of  the  arrival  of  two 

the  foot  ;  the  toes  are  passed  through  a  loop  ;  the  heel  is  kept  free,  that  it  can  rise 
from  the  raquettc.  It  is  by  this  contrivance  alone  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  over 
deep  .-now  without  sinking  above  the  knee,  in  which  case  progress  would  be 
impossible. 
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hundred  and  fifty  New  England  troops  at  Grand  Pre,  at 
which  place,  in  spring  when  the  weather  permitted,  they 
designed  to  fortify  themselves.  He  held  a  council  of  his 
officers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  to  attack  them 
before  this  purpose  could  be  carried  out.  De  Ramesay  him- 
3<'.\{  u  r.s  unable  to  move,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  knee,  and 
he  placed  the  force  under  the  command  of  Coulon  dc  Villiers. 
We  have  to  follow  the  French  account  of  the  expedition.* 

This  narrative  represents  the  attacking  force  to  have  con- 
sisted of  240  Canadians,  with  sixty  additional  Indians.  The 
English  accounts  represent  that  six  hundred  men  were 
present.  .As  fifteen  daj's  were  taken  to  complete  the  prepar- 
ation, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  only  sixty  Micmacs 
and  Malecites  had  been  gathered  together.  The  force  left  the 
present  village  of  Cumberland  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1747. 

It  was  in  expeditions  of  this  character  that  the  power  of 
endurance  and  the  patient  submission  to  cold,  privation  and 
fatigue  were  most  apparent  in  the  French  Canadians.  On  no 
occasion  were  they  ever  more  severely  tested.  The  march 
was  continued  for  seventeen  days  in  this  most  .severe  season  of 
the  year.  They  passed  round  the  coast  and  reached  Wind- 
sor, then  known  as  Pisiquid,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
English  quarters,  where  the  troops  remained  in  perfect  fancied 
securitv.  Coulon  de  Villiers  here  heard  that  their  number 
was  550,  quartered  in  the  hou.scs  of  the  settlers  who  had 
abandoned  them.  The  latter  had  left  their  dwellings,  not 
from  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  but  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  remaining.  It  was 
from  the  certitude  that  an  attack  would  be  made  that  they 
abandoned  the  place.  Notwithstanding  that  the  force  was 
greater  than  was  looked  for,  it  was  determined  .to  persevere 
in  the  attempt,  and  a  picket  was  placed  on  the  road  to  pre- 
vent'intelligence  of  their  presence  being  carried  to  Grand  Pre. 

At  Windsor  they  were  joined  by  twenty-five  Acadians,  who 
undertook  to  pilot  the  force  to  the  houses,  which  it  was 
important  should  be  the  first  surprised.     They  left  Windsor 

•  N.Y.  Doc.  X.,  p.  91. 
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during  the  day,  and  reached  the  river  Gaspereau  at  nine  at 
night.  They  were  then  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  their 
destination,  when  the  attack  was  planned,  for  Coulon  de  Villiers 
was  in  po.ssession  of  full  information  of  the  disposition  of  the 
troops.  At  two  of  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  February  they 
left  their  bivouac,  and  advanced  to  the  spot,  the  guides  leading 
them  directly  to  the  houses  first  to  be  assaulted.  The  force 
was  divided  into  ten  divisions  ;  excepting  that  of  de  Villiers, 
each  consisted  of  twenty-eight  Canadians  ;  his  o\A'n  company 
had  the  strength  of  seventy-five  men.  In  each  case  the  force 
was  accompanied  by  Indians.  They  suffered  much  from  cold, 
snow  had  been  falling  for  thirty  hoars,  so  that  in  spots  it  was 
four  feet  deep,  and  a  storm  of  unusual  severity  was  raging. 
Sentries  had  been  thrown  out,  and  certain  precautions  taken 
against  surprise  by  the  Massachusetts  troops  ;  the  result 
shewed  to  what  little  effect. 

Indeed,  the  night  was  so  stormy  that  men  sustained  by  the 
conviction  that  attack  was  impossible,  would  not  be  actively 
on  the  watch.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  the  Canadians 
reached  the  spot.  Owing  to  the  thick  falling  snow  they  were 
unseen  until  close  upon  the  sentries,  for  their  guides  unerringly 
led  them  to  the  houses  where  the  troops  were  quartered. 

An  alarm  was  given  by  the  shots  which  were  fired.  But 
there  was  no  delay  in  making  the  assault,  the  doors  of  the 
houses  attacked  were  easily  forced,  and  the  troops  surprised 
in  their  beds.  Colonel  Noble  was  killed  early  in  the  action, 
fighting  in  his  shirt.  The  men  offered  what  resistance  was 
possible;  it  could  not  have  been  effective,  for  in  the  contest 
only  six  of  the  Canadians  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 
Indeed  there  could  have  been  no  great  opposition,  so  complete 
was  the  surprise.  Among  those  who  were  wounded  was 
Coulon  de  Villiers,  whose  left  arm  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood  he  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
command  accordingly  devolved  on  the  chevalier  de  La  Corne. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  attack  ceased.*     The  result  at 


*  The  account  [N.Y.  Doc.  X.,  p.  92]  jjives  ths  figure  "3."     Evidently  a  mis- 
print for  5,  as  it  is  distinctly  slated  that  the  attack  commenced  at  three. 
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that  hour  was,  that  of  the  English  force,  6  officers  with  70  rank 
and  file  were  killed,  60  wounded,  and  54  taken  prisoners.* 

The  action  ceased  owing  to  the  remainder  of  the  New 
England  troops  having  been  assembled  in  a  stone  house.  At 
early  daylight  de  La  Corne  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  for  an 
English  surgeon  to  attend  on  captain  Howe,  who  was  seriously 
wounded,  the  French  surgeon  being  ab.sent  with  de  Coulon. 
This  demand  led  to  hostages  being  sent,  and  hostilities  were 
suspended  until  the  surgeon's  return,  and  a  truce  was  proposed 
until  nine  o'clock. 

The  English  had  previously  made  a  sortie,  but,  unprovided 
with  snou'-shoes,  had  been  driven  back.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  advance.  The  French  were  greatly 
fatigued,  and  attempted  no  offensive  movement.  Had  the 
New  England  troops  been  accustomed  to  fight  under  such 
circumstances,  and  placed  in  the  position  to  do  so,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  Canadians  would  have  been  exterminated. 
The  New  England  troops  were  powerless,  they  could  not 
move  a  yard  from  the  beaten  path.  The  truce  was  accord- 
ingly accepted. 

The  want  of  precaution  of  the  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment is  apparent,  when  it  is  stated  that  when  the  question  was 
considered  what  course  should  be  followed,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  only  eight  rounds  of  ammunition  left,  with  scarcely 
food  for  the  day,  and  not  a  stick  of  wood  with  which  the 
defenders  could  make  a  fire.  A  proposal  was  accordingly  sent 
by  captain  Goldthwaitc,  then  in  command,  for  a  capitulation. 
The  French  themselves  saw  how  dangerous  their  own  position 
was,  and  the}'  knew  that  their  safety  depended  upon  an 
immediate  retreat.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  de  La 
Corne  to  grant  any  conditions,  so  the  proposal  was  sent 
to  de  Coulon,  who  lay  wounded  at  the  river  Gaspereau. 
De  La  Corne  received  full  authority  to  act  as  he  saw  fit,  and 


•  These  numbers  are  according  to  the  Enghsh  account  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  l6tli  March,  1747.  The  Erench  in  the  first  instance  gave  a  different 
statement.  Subsequently,  the  English  statement  is  repealed  without  contradiction 
[N.Y.  Doc.  X.,  p.  104]  and  it  may  be  inferred  was  admitted  to  be  correct. 
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the  terms  were  agreed  upon:  viz.,  that  the  troops  capitulat- 
ing should  leave  within  forty-eight  hours  with  the  honours 
of  war  for  Annapolis  ;  that  the  prisoners  captured  in  the 
night  attack  should  remain  prisoners  to  the  French  ;  that  a 
boat  seized  by  the  Indians  should  not  be  restored  ;  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  could  remain  at  the  river  au  Canard  ;  that 
the  troops  included  in  the  capitulation  should  not  bear  arms 
during  six  months  in  Acadia.  The  English  buried  their  dead 
on  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  in  double  file,  with  their  arms  and 
colours,  they  marched  past  a  detachment  of  the  Canadian 
troops  of  six  officers  and  sixty  men.  In  this  wise  348  New 
England  troops  of  all  ranks  left  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
They  were  escorted  to  the  last  house  of  the  settlement,  and 
provisions  given  them  for  their  journe\'.  Twenty  Acadians 
went  with  them  to  the  nearest  houses  of  Annapolis. 

The  Canadian  troops  left  Grand  Pre  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
taking  with  them  their  prisoners.  They  arrived  at  Bcau- 
bassin  on  tiie  28th  of  March.  Brilliant  in  a  military  point  of 
view  as  the  expedition  had  been,  the  temporary  displacement 
of  the  New  England  troops  accomplished  no  political  conse- 
quence. It  was  without  influence,  e.xccpt  that  it  shouUl  have 
taught  a  lesson  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  But  such  lessons 
had  been  given  since  the  days  of  de  Frontcnac.  The  cai)itu- 
lation  did  no'c  even  lead  to  the  countr\-  being  held  by  the 
Canadian  troops,  for  the  force  was  immediatcl}'  recalled. 
The  event  can  be  regarded  only  as  one  of  the  many  exploits 
in  //r  petite  guerre,  in  which  the  French-Canadians  shewed 
great  qualities,  the  war  of  surprise  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  this  mode  of  warfare  perma- 
nently gained  for  Canada  one  acre  of  land.  It  was,  however, 
persevered  in  to  the  last.  It  never  found  favour  with  the 
French  officers  during  the  seven  jears'  war.  It  remains 
strongly  reprehended  in  their  writings  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  had,  however,  become  a  princi[)le  of  Canadian  tac- 
tics, and  all  other  operations  were  looked  upon  with  disfavour. 

De  Ramesay  remained  at  Bcaubassin  until  the  1st  of  June, 
when    he   was   ordered    with   his   detachment    to    return    to 
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Canada.  He  left  behind  him  a  fort  under  Lc<^ardeur  dc 
Repcntit;ny.  Thirty  Canadians, with  some  Indians,  constituted 
the  force.  These  were  also  soon  withdrawn.  It  was  evident 
there  were  no  French  troops  available  to  attack  Acadia :  any 
small  force  was  exposed  to  danger.  There  was  likewise  to 
some  extent  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions.  The  main 
cause  fif  their  removal  may  be  traced  to  the  losses  of  the 
French  in  Europe. 

The  reverse  which  had  happened  to  the  French  fleet  on  the 
3rd  of  May  was  known  in  Canada.  The  fleet  of  M.  de  Saint 
George  of  seven  men  of  war  convoying  six  large  Indiamen, 
joined  to  five  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  de  la 
Jonquicre  convoying  transports  and  ships  with  stores  for 
Canada,  were  met  off  cape  Finisterrc  by  the  English  fleet, 
consisting  of  sixteen  ships  of  war  commanded  bv  Anson  and 
Warren.  The  French  fought  with  determination.  They 
were  however  defeated,  their  killed  and  wounded  amounting 
to  700  men.  Six  F/ench  men  of  war  were  taken,  with  six 
Indiamen  and  several  transports.  De  la  Jonquierc  himself 
was  made  prisoner  and  carried  to  England.  It  was  his  second 
attempt  to  reach  Canada  as  governor  general.  The  booty  in 
stores,  arms,  accoutrements  and  money  was  large.  Seven 
thousand  uniforms  and  one  thousand  stands  of  arms  were 
taken  They  were  generally  designed  for  the  use  of  Canada; 
it  had  also  been  the  intention  to  land  a  force  at  the  bay  Verte, 
and  to  clothe  and  arm  the  men  who  would  join  it. 

It  was  not  the  only  naval  disaster  of  the  year.  Commodore 
Fox  with  six  ships  of  war  took  about  forty  French  ships 
coming  from  Saint  Domingo,  which  were  separated  from  their 
convoy. 

In  October,  Hawke  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  met  M. 
dc  I'Etendeur  with  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  in 
convoy  of  a  merchant  fleet.  The  French  commodore  directed 
one  of  his  larger  ships  and  the  frigates  to  accompany  the 
merchantman,  and  with  his  eight  vessels  resolutely  met  the 
superior  force  against  him.  The  fight  lasted  until  night.  All 
the  ships  were  taken  except  "  I'lntrepide  "  and  "  le  Tonant," 
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which  escaped  to  Brest  in  a  shattered  condition.  The 
French  lost  800  men.  Disastrous  intelligence  of  this  character 
made  it  plain  to  Canatla  that  assistance  could  not  immediately 
be  looked  for  from  France,  cither  for  the  attack  of  Cape 
Breton  or  the  rcconquest  of  Acadia. 

The  diplomacy  of  dc  lieauharnois  had  been  e.xertcd  to 
keep  the  Iroquois  neutral.  He  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  on 
their  attack  on  the  French  settlements,  in  reprisal  of  the 
expeditions  from  Crown  Point,  he  formally  declared  war 
against  the  Mohawks.*  The  hostility  of  the  tribes  devoted  to 
Canada  was  appealed  to  and  called  into  activity,  and  the 
frontier  warfare  of  former  years  was  actively  carried  on.  This 
policy  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Abenakis,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  several  western  tribes  then  in  Montreal. 

The  Indian  relations  in  the  west  likewise  presented  a 
threatening  aspect.  Some  Hurons  had  left  Detroit  under  a 
chief  named  Nicolas,  and  had  established  themselves  at  .San- 
dusky. Under  circumstances  which  are  not  rccordcd.f  he  had 
attacked  five  Frenchmen  who  were  returning  from  the  river 
Blanche,  and  had  seized  the  furs  they  were  carrying  with 
them.  With  the  exception  of  the  Illinois,  much  ill-feeling  was 
entertained  against  the  French,  among  the  tribes  bordering  on 
lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  several  of  whom  had  become 
engaged  in  an  alliance  to  drive  the  French  from  Detroit  :  the 
intention  was  to  carry  out  the  plot  on  the  day  of  the  pentecost. 
A  Huron  woman  discovered  the  design,  and  gave  notice  of  it 
to  de  Longueuil.  The  Canadians  accordingly  sought  refuge  in 
the  fort,  and  precautions  were  taken  against  any  attack.  As 
it  was  evident  to  those  hostilely  disposed  that  no  surprise  was 
possible,  and  it  being  plain  that  their  plot  had  been  betrayed, 
the  attempt  was  not  made. [J 


•  War  was  declared  jlU  March,  1747,  in  a  council  held  at  Montreal  with  the 
Saint  Louis  and  Two  Mountain  Indians,  and  la  Chauvignerie  was  sent  with  the 
announcement  to  the  four  other  Iroquois  cantons,  to  explain  the  cause  which  had 
led  to  the  declaration.     N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  91. 

t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  114. 

t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,p.  115. 
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The  I  Iiiioiis  of  Detroit  had  been  conciliated  by  permission 
haviiifi^  been  i^ranted,  in  accordance  with  their  reiiuest,  to 
pere  de  ia  Richardie  to  retin-n  amongst  them.  This  priest 
had  been  removed  from  his  position  owinij  to  tiie  belief 
bein^  entertained  at  Oiieljec  that  he  had  interfered  with  the 
pohcy  of  the  5,'overnment  in  its  attempt  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment (jf  members  of  the  tribe  in  eastern  Canada.  Other 
tribes  also  siiewed  disaffection,  and  the  report  of  M.  Hoisher- 
bert,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  <fave  a  L,doomy 
accoinit  of  their  coiuUtion.* 

In  these  complications  several  I'renciimen  were  killed,  and 
animals  destroyed.  .\  desij^ni  had  been  formed  tt)  siu'prise 
Michilirnackinac,  but  the  precautions  taken,  made  an\- attempt 
impo.ssible.  The  letter  announcint^  the  fact  was  br()us.;ht  to 
-Montreal  b\'  de  La  Vercndrye."|"  The  Indians  had  matle 
unmistakable  threats  of  their  purpose,  and  they  had  killed  the 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  ncii4hb(Jin"hood.  The  bells  in  the  fort 
were  runL;.  The  tattoo  beat  and  demonstrations  of  defence 
made.  No  Indian  was  permitted  to  enter  the  fort  without 
restrictions.  Some  Frenchmen  sIkmII}'  after  increased  the 
garrison  which  had  onh*  consisted  of  twenty-eiijht  men. 

One  of  the  causes  of  discontent  was  the  hii^h  [)rice  of  L;oods 
exacted  by  the  French;  arid  consequently  the  desire  of  the 
Indians  to  obtain  from  the  ICiiLjlisli  the  necessaries  they 
recjuired,  at  a  chea[)er  rate  Occasionally,  English  trailers 
penetrated  to  their  villages  ;  but  rarely.  The  cost  of  keeping 
the  western  Indians  devoted  to  h' ranee  was  excessive,  and  even 
in  this  necessaril)'  large  e.xpenditiue,  private  interest  pla\-ed  its 
part  to  make  it  greater.  The  maintenance  of  the  western 
posts    greatl)'  increased    the  annual  outla\'  of   tin-   province, 

*  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  88.  " 'riiiiiijs  aio  in  a  bail  CDinlii  iun  in  ih.U  country  ; 
their  con^tcincnces  -viy  he  unfoituiialL-  if  we  do  not  olxain  a  ic-infoiccnuMil  of 
tioo|>s.  Tlie  expense:,  necesvuy  to  mainiain  trade,  and  which  are  very  iicavy, 
arc  nol  to  lie  tliiuij;ht  of,  and  tho.se  people  are  always  craving  wilhoiit  its  heinj; 
possible  lo  satisfy  tlieni."     Report  on  Indian  .MTairs,  Xovenitier,   1747. 

+  N.Y.  l>oc.  X.,  ]).  119.     lie  arrived  Aiii^ust  131!!,  1747.      He  never  returned 

to  the  west  ;  his  death  took  place  on  tiie  6th  December,  1749  . 
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and  it  forms  the  constant  topic  of  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  intendaiit. 

The  continuation  of  the  fortifications  of  Ouei)cc,  so  that  the 
city  sliould  be  surrounded  by  ramparts,  was  looked  upon  by 
dc  Bcauharnois  as  indispensable. 

The  opinion  in  France  was  not  in  favour  of  the  work. 
Indci)cndently  of  the  ^n-eat  cost,  it  was  reasoned  that  the 
conversion  of  Quebec  into  a  fortified  city  was  to  hold  out  an 
inducement  for  an  attempt  in  force  to  be  made  ag^ainst  it. 
The  enemy  once  master  of  the  place,  in  a  short  time  could 
so  strcntjthcn  himself,  that  he  could  not  be  driven  out,  even 
in  winter  when  the  naval  force  accompanying  the  cxpetlition 
had  sailed  away.  Such  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  land 
defences  remained  to  some  extent  imperfect. 

The  work  had  been  commenced  in  an  irrc,i,ailar  wa}'  in  1702. 
In  1712  some  unimportant  additions  had  been  made  by  de 
Beaumont  to  the  rear  of  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
between  .St.  Johns  and  Palace  <falcs.  In  1716  de  Vaudreuil 
sent  a  mcinoirc  to  the  regent  recommending  the  completion 
of  the  ciicciutc.  He  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  the  city 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  Canada.  His  i/icinoire 
was  accompanied  by  the  report  of  Chau-ssegros  de  Lery, 
describing  the  condition  of  the  redoubts  and  bastions,  and 
enumerating  the  works  he  recommended  to  be  performed. 
In  1720,  with  the  design  greatly  extended,  the  fortifications 
were  recommenced,  but  they  could  not  have  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent;  no  doubt  the  death  of  de  Vaudreuil  in  1725 
interfered  with  their  progress.  In  1728  the  king  replied  to 
the  representations  of  de  Beauharnois  and  Dupuy  on  the 
subject.*  The  project  of  constructing  a  citadel  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  this  species  of  fortification  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Canadians  and  of  the  great 
expense  it  would  entail.  The  completion  of  the  enclosure 
was,  however,  considered  as  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
colony,  and  the  sum  of  87,250  livrcs  was  annually  appropri- 
ated to  attain  it.     The  work  could  not  have  been  continued, 

•  N.Y.  Doc,  IX.,  p.  1005. 
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for  in  1734  lie  Ik'Huliarnois  addressed  the  minister  on  the 
subject,  asking;  that  authority  should  be  given  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  wall  round  the  town,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
sent  b)'  him  the  previous  year. 

The  adtlitions  made,  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
batteries  and  ramparts  along  the  shore,*  and  their  condition 
was  reported  by  de  lieauharnois  m  1744.  I'ull)'  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  plans  submitted  by  him, 
in  July,  1746,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
opinion  was  obtained,  that  the  completion  of  the  fortifications 
should  be  persevered  in,  and  that  the  country  ought  not  to 
bear  the  whole  expense.  After  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
the  work  had  been  recommenced,  under  a  contractor,  M. 
Trotticrs  Desauniers  ;  for  some  reason  it  was  discontinued, 
and  the  contractor  entered  his  protest  against  this  breach  of 
his  contract.  De  Beauharnois  was  thus  further  impelled  to 
resume  the  completion  of  the  defences,  and  in  reporting  his 
operations  stated  that  he  would  rather  subject  himself  to  a 
reprimand  than  neglect  what  he  looked  upon  as  an  essential 
dut\-.  M.  de  Ler\' was  accordiuLrlv  instructed  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  in  May,  1749,  the  enceinte  was  coinpletcd. 

I  have  related  the  course  taken  in  New  Mngland  anil  New 
York  in  support  oi  the  proposition  of  Shirley  fur  the  invasion  of 
Canada.  It  was  estimated  that  6,(XX)  colonial  troops  could  be 
brought  into  the  field,  and  with  the  regiments  from  England 
the  force  would  have  been  formidable.  Much  indecision  was 
shewn  in  London  ;  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  any  project 
controlled  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  preparations  had 
been  actively  urged  forward  in  New  England.  The  leading 
men  of  those  provinces  were  firml\'  ccjiivinced,  that  there  was 
no  safety  for  the  country  so  long  as  it  was  exposed  to  an 
attack  from  Canada.  The  [iromised  assistance  bj'  the  British 
goveriunent  had  been  anxiously  looked  for.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  by  the  home  authorities  not  to  engage  in 
any  American  expedition. 

The  resolution  was   taken   to  divert  aLiainst    the    western 
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parts  of  l''i;iiKc  the  military  strcuf^th  uliicli  had  been  f)i}j[an- 
ized.  All  attack  was  niadc-  upon  L'Oricnt  in  lirillany  with 
the  desi;4ii  of  destroying  the  shippiii;^  and  stores  of  the 
I'rench  ICast  Iiuhan  compan)'  assembled  there.  The  troops 
were  uiuier  the  command  of  St.  Clair,  the  lleet  under  admiral 
Lestock.  Xothini;  inore  was  effected  than  that  some  vill.u^es 
were  burned  and  plundered,  so  that  the  lleet  and  troop.s 
returned,  much  as  they  had  left  the  shores  of  I'jii^land.* 

Although  this  fruitless  expedition  tof)k  place  in  1 746,  no 
communication  of  any  chans^e  of  policy  was  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  feelinjj^  prevailetl  that  the  desij^n  against  Ouebec 
W(niUl  e\entually  Ije  carried  out.  In  1 747,  however,  orders 
were  sent  to  disband  the  enlisted  men:  a  chan.L^e  of  policy 
induced  bj-  nei;otialions  for  peace  iiavin<4'  been  commenced 
after  the  battle  of  Lauffeld  on  the  Jiid  July.  As  Ijoth  .Shirley 
and  Warren  were  of  opinion  that  the  attempt  could  only  be 
made  with  a  lar<^e  force,  instructions  had  been  ^i\en  to  com- 
plete the  stren<4th  of  Philii)ps',  Shirley's  and  I'epperell's  vc<^\- 
ments.  Warren  also  reconmiendcd  that  the  harbour  of 
Chebucto  should  be  fortifietl  ;  the  first  intimation  of  the 
proceedint^s  taken  ihrec  years  later  for  the  foundation  of 
Halifax.   ' 

In  1747,  an  attack  made  on  fort  Saratot^a,  which  had  been 
re-established,  shewed,  in  its  consequence,  tlie  absence  of  all 
caution  and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  troops.  The 
commander,  de  I.a  Corne  Saint  Luc,  represents  his  force  to 
have  consisted  of  twentj-live  I'^reiich  and  two  hundred  Indians. 
Some  chiefs  were  sent  to  loiter  about  the  fort,  and  on  two  of 
the  j^arrison  appearing;  outside  the  ^Li^ate,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
them  and  retreated.  About  120  men  were  marched  out  on 
a    reconnoitrinjr    expedition    and    were    led    b\'  the    hulians 

-; ■_ -• — 

•  Lord  Mahon,  with  expressions  of  approval,  quotes  the  remarks  of  a  con- 
temporary iiis'orian  when  relating  this  expedition.  III.,  p.  323.  "Tiie  truth  is 
that  Leslock  was  by  this  time  grown  too  old  and  intirni  for  enterprise,  and  as  is 
alleged,  was  under  the  shameful  directii  "  of  a  woman  he  carried  along  with  him  ; 
and  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  sailors  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition  seem  to 
have  been  under  any  kind  of  discipline." 
Tindal's  Hist.,  IX.,  p.  271. 
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directly  into  an  amhiish  where  the  l''reiich  force  was  concealed. 
T\vcnty-eij;ht  men  were  killed  ami  forlN-five  prisoners  seized ; 
the  reinaiiuler  hastily  retreatcxl.  A  second  force  was  sent  out 
in  support,  hut  no  active  operations  were  taken  to  resruc  the 
prisoners.* 

l)e  la  Galissonnierc,  who  in  June  had  been  chosen  to  supply 
the  place  of  de  la  Jon(|iiic're,  then  a  jirisoner  in  l'",n^daiul, 
arrived  in  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  Septeinber,  1747,  in  the  frif,Mtc 
"  Nortluunberland."  On  the  14th  of  October,  de  Ik-auharnois 
took  his  departure,  lie  had  held  his  position  for  twenty 
j'cars,  which  for  the  most  part  hail  been  a  period  of  peace. 
The  record  of  a  country  governed  as  Canada,  under  the 
arbitrarj'  authoritx"  of  a  central  i)ower,  must  in  such  times  be 
to  a  [^vcdi  extent  the  history  of  the  development  of  its  trailc 
and  resources.  From  30,000  souls  in  1727,  the  population  had 
increased  in  1739  to  42,000.  No  figures  are  j^iven  of  ihe 
population  when  de  Heauharnois  le'"''  the  country,  it  could 
not  have  been  short  of  52,000  souls.  If  there  be  no  remark- 
able ev<,'nt  remembered  in  connection  with  de  Heauharnois' 
administration,  there  is  no  accusation  against  him  of  remiss- 
ness of  dut\-,  or  o\'  dishonest  disre<^ard  of  the  i)ublic  weal.  The 
jiolitical  evcMit  of  his  rule  was  takini^^  posscssi(Mi  of  Crown  Point, 
establishin;^  and  j^arrisoninq  a  fort  there,  and  the  encour- 
a<4ement  s^i\'on  b}-  nim  to  de  La  V'erentlrye.  He  rendered  all 
the  aid  he  possibly  could  to  the  government  of  Louisiana;  and 
he  had  not  unsuccessfully  met  the  animosity  (jf  the  western 
tribes.  The  countr\-  made  rapid  advances  in  the  early  years 
of  his  ;j;ovcrnment,  in  all  that  ma\'  be  described  as  material 
proj^rress.  It,  however,  suffered  from  the  commercial  convul- 
sion with  which  I'rance  was  afflicted,  ;md  in  1729,  on  the 
recommendation  of  de  Heauharnois,  card-money  again  became 
the  currency  of  the  colony. 

The  ordinance  laid  down  the  necessity  of  such  an  issue, 
owing  to  the  specie  sent  out  from  France  immediately  returning 


*  The  story  is  .lUested  by  K;ilm,  II.,  p.  28S.  He  w.is  at  tlie  spot  in  1749, 
the  fort  W.IS  then  Iiiirned,  ami  lie  lliere  lie.inl  the  narrative.  Me  adds  that  the 
colonists  of  DiUch  origin  haled  the  Enjjlish  settlers. 
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thither,  by  which  commerce  greatly  suffered.  The  issue  was 
to  consist  of  400,000  livrcs,  consisting  of  notes  of  "  24,"  "  12," 
"6"  and  "  3  "  livrcs,  to  be  signed  by  the  governor-general  and 
intendant:  likewise  of  notes  of  "  i  livrc  10  sols,  J5  sols  and  7 
sols  6  dciiicrs,"  which  required  only  to  be  initialed.*  The 
issue  limited  to  this  amount  was  receivable  at  its  face  value 
by  the  government  for  stores  furnished,  and  for  letters  of 
change  on  France.  This  amount  of  currency  being  found 
insufficient,  a  second  issue  of  200,000  Ihrcs  was  authorized. i- 

This  moderate  quantity  of  such  paper  was  unattended  with 
risk,  and  undoubtedly  extended  relief,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  specie  in  the  colon)-,  and  the  necessarily  restricted  currency. 
Had  not  the  wars  of  four  \  ears  later  broken  out,  no  incon- 
venience would  have  been  felt,  and  there  cor.kl  be  no  such 
record  as  that  which  exists  with  regard  to  this  currency. 
Its  depreciation  arose  from  the  reckless  administration  of 
Bigot,  who  scattered  broadcast  his  promises  to  pay  in  th.c 
shape  of  ''oidcniiaiiccs."' 

The  wants  uf  the  coli^ny  were  carcfulh'  considered  b\-  de 
]?eauharnois.  Not  oiiiy  were  the  fortifications  of  Quebec 
brought  near  completion,  but  those  of  Mo  itreal  also  were 
placed  in  good  condition,  and  the  enceinte  completed  in  1 741. 
The  work  had  been  connncnced  in  1 716.  Its  total  cost  was 
445,141  livres,  10  sols,  3  ileniers.  Of  this  amount  the  roj'al 
treasury  advanced  329, 1  17 //r/r.s",  which  was  to  be  repaid  by 
the  citizens,  and  b\-  the  seminar}-:  half  of  this  amount  was 
subsequently  remitted,  the  remaimler  being  made  paj-ablc  by 
the  annual  sum  of  6,000  //rvr.v.  .^ 

Roads  were  also  opened.  I  have  narrated  that  in  1734  a 
vehicle  could  pass  from  Quebec  to  Montreal.  The  connnuni- 
cation  between  the  two  cities  until  this  time  had  been  by 
boat.  1  here  were  lines  of  road  to  some  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  three  cities,  but  there  were  stretches  of  un- 
opened land,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Saint 


*  2iul  M.iicli,   1729.      ivlils  et  Ordon.iances,  I.,  p.  522. 
+   I2lh  .\I.iy,  1733.      lb.,  I.,  p.  544. 
+  Ancis  dil  Conseil.  I.,  p.  567. 
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Peter.  This  portion  of  the  route  was  undertaken  in  1733,  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  and  apparently  the  work  of 
opening  the  line  where  necessary,  was  performed,  b\'  conrcs. 
Trade  was  generally  encouraged.  One  nuisance  de  Beauhar- 
nois  was  the  means  of  removing.  It  hatl  become  the  practice 
of  religious  houses  to  receive  the  deserters  and  fugitives 
from  justice  who  sought  a  refuge  in  these  institutions.  This 
abuse  was  abolished.*  The  officers  of  police  were  required 
to  apply  to  the  grand-vicars  when  desirous  of  making  a  domi- 
ciliary visit.  In  urgent  cases  they  could  waive  this  proceeding, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  judge  and  a  priest,  the  law  could  be 
enforced.  Notaries  were  called  to  account  for  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  the)-  kept  their  pajiers,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  arrange  them  orderlv  \-ear  b\-  \'ear  ;  and  to 
follow  prescribed  f  irmalitics.-f* 

In  1744  several  obligatory  saints'  days  were  suppressed  by 
Mgr.  de  I'ontbriand,*  that  is  t(j  say,  recognition  of  them  was 
transferred  to  the  following  Sunday.  The  strict  obser\ance 
of  nineteen  such  da\-s  as  h')lida\'s  was  no  longer  enforced, 
thus  cxteiuling  the  period  loi  agricultural  labour.  The  reason 
for  the  chaiii'e  was  their  interference  with  tlie  in(iiistr\'  of 
the  people.  On  several  occasions  permission  luul  been  given 
to  work  on  tliese  days,  wMle  nianj'  of  the  inhabitants  had 
worked  without  permission.  Moreover,  the  saints' days  (fetes 
d'obligatioit)  were  more  numerous  in  Canada  than  in  h'rance. 
It  was  consitlered  that  this  v,hange  in  no  wa\-  tlid  away  with 
the  veneration  Avm:.  to  the  saints'  (.laws  in  cjuestion,  but  only 
transferred  the  special  ser\!ce  to  another  occasion.  Whatever 
the  explanation  given,  it  W'as  a  wise  measure. 

A  remarkable  ordin;ince  was  published  on  the  25lh  of 
Xoveml)er,  1743,  b_\-  which  all  religious  communities  were  re- 
strained in  the  accjuisition  of  pro[)ert\-,  ant!  the  lax*' of  mortmain 
with  res])ect  to  them  defmed.      It   reca[)itulated   lliat  in   1703 


*  Orilinnnce,  njtli  Foliruary,  1732,  I.,  p.  52S. 
t  U).  61I1  May,  1733,  p.  53S. 

X  24th  November,  1744.    Maiulemeiits,  II.,  ji.  40.     "  Mnnileincnt  pour  trans- 
ferer la  solemnite  de  i]uel'[ues  fcte.s  au  diinanche." 
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l.ouis  XIV.  had  cstabli.shccl  that  no  rch'i^ious  house  could 
hold  more  land  than  a  hundred  nct:[rocs  could  cultivate  ;  and 
furihci-,  that  in  AuL^ust,  1 721,  it  was  enacted  that  no  com- 
munity could  obtain  additional  land  or  propert}'  without  the 
royal  permission  in  writing.  It  was  now  declared  that  for  the 
future,  no  reli£j;^ious  or  charitable  community  could  be  estab- 
lished without  the  roj-al  authorit)',  and  that  no  foundation 
created  b}'  will  could  be  permitted.  Those  who  desired  to 
establish  a  foundation  were  bound  to  obtain  express  permis- 
sion to  do  .so,  scttinir  forth  the  nature  and  value  of  the  endow- 
ment The  permission,  if  obtained,  could  not  be  rei;istered 
without  beint(  communicated  to  the  other  communities  whom 
it  mii^ht  affect,  and  to  all  parties  interested.  If  held  to  be 
expedient  the  cnregistration  could  he;  opposed,  antl  all  endow- 
ments as  to  \\hich  tiicse  formalities  were  not  observed  were 
declared  illej;al. 

All  established  communities  were  forbidden  to  accept  pro- 
perty of  an\-  kind  without  express  authority,  includin;^  rents 
redeemable  or  irredeemable,  and  even  if  permission  were 
granted,  they  were  bound  to  enter  into  pos.scssion  within  a 
period  of  six  months.  Notaries  were  forbidden  to  pass  any 
deed  of  gift  to  aii\- communities.  All  persons  were  forbidden 
to  lend  their  name  to  an  indirect  transfer  under  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  livrcs  ;  in  those  days  an  extreme  ])enalty.  Gifts  by 
will,  including  negroes,  were  forbidden.  Taj-ment  of  monies 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  without  permission  of  the  crown 
was  of  no  effect.  In  such  a  case,  power  was  gi\cn  to  the  heirs, 
or  their  children,  or  the  heirs  presumptixe,  to  enter  upon  the 
proi)erty,  notwithstanding  prescription,  or  any  consent  tacitU- 
or  cxpressK'  given.  In  failure  of  the  heirs  to  make  the  claim, 
the  property  could  be  united  to  the  ro\-al  domain,  to  be 
employed  in  fortifications,  or  other  public  works.  In  other 
respects  the  comnuniitics  were  confirmed  in  the  pri\ileges 
which  they  possessed.* 


*  "  Declaration  du  Roi  concernant  les  ordres  Religieux  et  gensde  main-morte 
«5tablis  aux  Cnlonies  francaises."  Enit'gislcictl  Slh  Oct.,  1744.  Edits  et  Ordon- 
nances,  I.,  p.  576.      It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  acts  hitherto  jiassed  by  tiie 
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To  prevent  tlic  minute  division  of  property,  a  law  was  intro- 
duced, that  no  one  should  build  on  land  less  than  an  arpciit 
and  a  half  of  front,*  by  forty  ar|)cnts  of  tlcpth.  liy  law  the 
properties  were  etpially  divided  ainoiiLj  the  children  ;  the 
consequence  had  been  the  creation  of  farms  of  a  few  feet  of 
frontat^e  and  a  long  strip  of  land  in  depth,  occupied  by  a  poor 
class  of  holders,  who  lived  in  continual  poverty.-f-  The 
intention  was  to  lead  to  the  settlement  of  new  concessions  of 
imclcared  land.  This  ordinance  was  onlx-  enret^istered  in 
Canada  in  1746,  six  years  before  the  final  war  broke  out,  so 
that  it  could  cm\y  have  been  imperfectl\-  acted  upon.  After 
the  conquest  it  ceased  to  be  ob.served,  and  has  not  been 
enforced  during  the  period  of  liritish  rule. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chaj^elle  was  so  suddenh-  concluded 
that  it  is  expedient  briefl}'  to  relate  the  events  which  i^receiied 
it.  My  strong  conviction  is,  that  the  desire  of  I'^rance  to 
regain  Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton  was  the  main  motive 
which  led  to  the  negotiations,  for  it  was  b\-  I'rance  that  the 
proposal  was  first  made. 

The  campaign  of  1747  had  been  unfortunate  fi)r  the  allies. 
In  Itah'  nothing  had  been  effected.  Genoa  declared  its  in- 
dependence of  Austrian  authorit)',  and  the  ad\ance  of  a 
French  armj-  had  led  the  Austrians  to  retire  from  fear  that 
their  communications  would  be  cut  off  In  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  duke  of  ('umberland  was  in  cf)mmand,  the 
operations  had  commenced  with  the  iinavion  of  I  lolland  by 
the  I'^rcnch,  which  had  the  contrary  effect  to  what  was  looked 
for.  It  had  been  aiUici[iated  that  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
force  would  tlrive  the  inhabitants  into  a  separate  negotiation. 
It  awoke  the  ancient  pride  and  stubborn  courage  of  the 
Dutch.  With  a  cry  of  treachery  against  their  rulers,  they 
deposed  the  magistrac\-  and  nominated  jirince  William  of 
Nassau,  stadtholder,  c  ptain-general,  luril  high  admiral. 

legislatures  in  Caiiad.n  the  question  of  mmtmain  lias  been  regulated  Ity  liniitin!,'  the 
extent  of  property  to  be  lield  by  a  coiniimiiity  or  corporation  ;  and  i;iviiiL;  iIkmu 
power  to  sell  aiiil  acipiire  oilier  property  to  the  extent  of  thai  sold. 

*  248  linglish  feet. 

t  Edits  el  Oriionnances,  I.,  p.  5S6,  2Slh  .-Xpril,  1745. 
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With  two  leaders  in  the  field  such  as  the  youiij^  stadt- 
holdcr  and  the  duke  of  C'umberlaud,  there  arose  jealousy  and 
discord  in  no  \va\'  favourable  to  military  operations.  At  the 
battle  of  Lauffeld  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  allies  were  defeated. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  The  duke  made  good  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Meusc.  Duriii;^  the  battle,  sir  John 
Ligonicr,  who  had  been  a  protestant  French  subject,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  arrest  led  to  important  consequences. 

Both  nations  were  suffering  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  I'elham,  the  English  minister,  was  disheartened  at  its 
cost,  the  dilificulty  of  obtaining  subsitlizcd  troops,  and  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  e\er\'  thing  undertaken,  h'rance,  lunvevcr, 
iiillucnced  by  special  motives,  was  equally  strained  b\-  the  loss 
of  men  and  the  drain  on  her  resources,  and  w  as  impressed 
with  the  dcsirabil'it}-  that  hostilities  should  be  l)r()Ught  to  an 
enil.  H}-  the  desire  of  the  French  king,  de  Sa.xe  had  some 
confidential  communication  with  sir  John  Ligonier.  1  )c  Saxe 
remarked  that  the  king  did  not  like  war  :  with  regard  to  him- 
self, he  knew  that  he  was  disliked  by  the  h'rcncli,  and  that 
the  least  rc\ersc  woukl  prove  his  ruin,  .\roreo\cr,  his  health 
was  l)rt)k'en,  ami  he  had  honoiu'  enough.  I'"inail)'  he  sug- 
gested thai  Ligonier  should  rclurn  to  tiie  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  make  the  proposition  that  negotiations  for  peace  should 


be 


commencec 
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ranee  asked   1 


lothiu!. 


she  was  wilhn<'-  to 


restore  w 


hat 


she   had  conquered  and   lield   m   possession. 


If 


the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  were  insisted  upon,  she  desired   u> 
retain    l'"urness.      If   the    hari)our   of    Dunki 


coukl    remain 


intact,  all  that  she  would  exact  was  the  restitution  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  Cape  Breton.  France  would  even  restore  Madras^ 
which  she  then  occui)ied. 


Th 


is  intelligence  caused  some  perj;lexit\'  in 


ICnijland,  from 


the  fear  that  George  II.  would  insist  that  the  neg  )tialions 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  There  was 
never  an}-  doubt  of  the  tluke's  honour  or  courage,  but  he  was 
impulsive,  and  was  without  diplomatic  training  ;  a  want  not 
sup[)lied  l)y  his  natural  character.  The  difficulty  was  met  by 
.sendiiiLi;  the  earl  of  Sandwich  to  asrsist  the  duke,  who  was  to 
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hold  the  first  place.  Sandwich  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Holland,  and  on  his  way,  at  Liege,  he  held  a  secret  interview 
with  the  marquis  de  I'uisieulx. 

The  difficulties  incident  to  a  complicated  alliance  were  not 
wanting.  Hoth  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  were  not  averse  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  whose 
vindictive  nature  was  fully  aroused,  still  hoped  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  successes  of  the  I'rcnch  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  ;  they  then  held  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Louvain, 
Antwerp,  Mons,  Charlcroi,  and  Namur.  In  Holland,  Herg- 
op-Loom  had  fallen,  on  all  sides  regarded  as  a  great  disaster, 
and  Maestricht  was  threatened.  Austria  had  thrown  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  maritime  powers,  and  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  Italy  by  ICnglish  subsidies.  Maria 
Theresa  looked  coldly  on  the  negotiations,  being  indifferent 
to  the  suffering  her  policy  might  cause  in  the  tcrritorx',  where 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought.  George  II.  was  not  unwilling 
to  conciliate  the  head  o.*"  the  empire,  and  in  the  interest  of  his 
electorate  he  would  not  have  opposed  a  prolongation  of  tlie 
war  if  the  terms  of  peace  he  desireil  could  not  be  obtained.  In 
this  view  he  was  sustained  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  interest,  supported  the  king.  Thus  the 
meeting  of  the  congress  was  delaj'ed,  and  the  allies  carried  on 
their  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  30,000  Russians 
being  subsidized  to  take  the  field. 

The  intrigues  in  the  hjiglish  cabinet  arc  not  matters  of 
Canadian  history.  I'elham,  in  his  desire  for  peace,  was  sus- 
tained b)' Chesterfield,  who  resigned  office,  on  fintling  that  his 
representations  tlid  not  obtain  the  consideration  he  felt  tiiey 
were  entitled  to.  Tievious  to  taking  this  step  he  drew  u[)  a 
memorial  setting  forth  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  tiieii  retired 
to  privac}',  refusing  the  title  of  duke.* 

Chesterfield  was   succeetled   hy   the  duke  of  Hedford,  and 

*  The  last  public  act  of  this  ijifled  man,  whose  published  wriiiiii^s  give  so 
inii>eifect  a  letlection  of  his  intellectual  eiidownieiits,  was  the  prominent  pnrt  taken 
by  him  in  hrinfjinjj  the  calendar  of  Cireat  Britain  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.     Eleven  days  were  cancelled,  it  being  enacted  that  the  day  following  the 
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Sandwich  was  attain  despatched  to  Aix-la-Chapcllc.  The 
desires  of  the  war  party  had  failed  to  l)c  realized  ;  even  aii\' 
hope  of  success  in  the  cami)aij^n  had  passed  away.  In  April 
I'elhatn  t^ave  instructions  to  conclude  a  preliminarx'  tre.'it}' 
independently  of  the  other  allies.  In  this  course  (ircat 
Britain  was  joined  by  Holland,  and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1747,  the  preliminaries  were  sij^ned.  The  other  powers  refused 
to  join  in  the  settlement. 

In  spite  of  the  e.xhaustec  condition  of  English  finance,  and 
the  want  of  success  on  the  continent,  the  peace  was  unpopular 
in  England.  The  restoration  of  Louishourt,'  led  to  a  threat 
outcry,  for  its  cession  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  of 
national  honour. 

There  is  scarcel)'  a  writer  on  Canadian  histor\-  who  does  not 
unfavourably  narrate  the  restitution  of  Louisbourtj;.  .\  little 
reflection  will  show  that  no  other  course  was  oi^en  to  Cireat 
liritain  if  peace  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  the  ^le  condition 
exacted  by  France.  The  war,  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  on 
by  Great  Britain,  had  been  niaiuK'  one  of  subsidies,  and 
excepting"  the  issues  raisetl  on  account  of  the  disputed  tcrri- 
torial  possessions  in  North  America,  I'Jit;Iand  had  been  drawn 
into  a  contest,  in  which  she  had  but  slight  interests  at  stake. 
Tiic  na\y  was  all  powerful  to  protect  her  commerce  from  an\- 
insolence  on  the  part  of  .Spain  ;  and  we  in  vain  ask  to  be  told 
what  principle  or  interest  was  involved  in  the  continental 
contest.  The  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
was  a  great  concession  on  the  part  of  France  ;  it  was  the  final 
settlement  of  his  pretensions.  \Vc  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
histor\'  except  of  his  personal  character  and  his  weaknesses  : 
and  the  restitution  of  the  conquests  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Holland,  removed  all  dread  of  further  European 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  l'"rance. 

The  abandonment  of  Louisbourg  to  France  bv  the  mother 
country,  a  trophy  of  colonial  prowess  and  enterprise,  can 
never  be  a  pleasant  record  to  dwell  upon  by  one,  who  professes 

211(1  of  SeptemlKT,  1752,  shoukl  he  known  as  ilie  14th  of  .Se|itenil)er.  From  ih.it 
date  tlie  "  new  style  "  came  into  vogue.  As  might  lie  expected,  tiiis  reform  was 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 
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to  \\  rite  cither  tin-  history  of  Canada  or  the  present  United 
States.  But  the  event  must  not  be  consiileretl  from  the 
staiidiiiL,^  point  of  sxinpathy  or  fancy.  Tlie  (lucstion  is  phiin, 
could  anythin<j  else  have  been  effectetl  ?  No  reailer  of  history 
can  answer  tliat  question  in  an)'  other  form  than  in  the  net;a- 
tive.  In  plain  words,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  not 
attainable  without  this  sacrifice. 

.At  the  time  no  one  coukl  doubt  that  the  cession  was 
fraULjht  with  mischief  The  sle|)s  taken  the  following'  year 
to  found  Halifax  was  an  attempt  to  counterpoise  the  pre- 
ponderance which  I'rance  liatl  trained  by  receivini;-  back  her 
possession.  It  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  tax  ICns^iand  with  an 
abandonment  of  American  interests  In'  the  surrender  of 
Louisbour^;.  The  sacrifice  was  forced  upon  her  bj'  circum- 
stances too  ]M)wcrful  for  her  to  withstand  ;  and  by  influences 
which  she  was  unable  to  resist.  It  was  a  se([uence  to  the 
continueil  want  of  success  on  the  continent  experienced  by 
her.self  and  her  allies.  One  fact  only  is  apparent  in  these 
contests,  that  the  courat^e  of  the  race  had  not  passed  awa)'. 
But  neither  on  the  field  of  battle  nor  in  the  political  home- 
life  of  the  countr)'  are  we  i^laddened  by  the  faintest  ^Icam  of 
genius  or  the  slightest  evidence  of  patriotism.  There  was 
never  a  war  so  barren  of  results,  and  ue  have  to  add  that  the 
ignominious  condition  was  attached  to  the  restitution  of  the 
fortress,  that  (ireat  Hritain  should  furnish  hostages  for  the 
observance  of  her  engagement.  The  main  point,  however,  to 
be  considered  in  this  histor\'  is  :  was  the  cession  made  in  dis- 
rcgartl  of  what  was  tlue  to  the  .American  colonies  or  not  ?  It 
is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  mother  country  to  free  her  from 
every  suspicion  that  such  was  the  case. 

Louisbourg  was  evacuated  by  the  ICnglish  aiul  given  over 
to  the  French  on  the  l2th  of  Julv,  1749,  colonel  Ilobson, 
governor  of  the  fortress,  acting  for  Great  Britain,  M.  Desher- 
biers  receiving  the  transfer  on  the  part  of  h'rance.  On  that 
day  the  flag  of  France  was  hoisted  on  the  principal  places  of 
the  island,  the  keys  of  the  fortress  given  to  the  French  com- 
mander, and  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn.* 

•  (,)ut:l)ec  Documenls,  III.,  p.  436. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  territory  west  of  lake  Superior  is  first  mentioned  as 
attracting  attention  a  few  years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  as 
early  as  1716  de  Vaudreuil  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  regent.*  The  route  to  the  lac  des  Assiniboines,  lake 
Winnipeg,  must  have  been  well  known  fov  it  is  described. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  voyagciir  de  Noyon,  who  wintered  at 
the  lake  of  the  Woods,  lac  des  Christinaux,  in  1686.  On 
his  authority  we  hear  of  a  nation  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  high,  thick  set;  such  as  likewise  had  been  seen  by  Jerc- 
meye  at  Hudson's  Bay.  De  Noyon  also,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Indians,  reported  that  there  were  fortified  towns,  where  the 
men  travelled  on  horses,  the  women  sitting  01  croupe,  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  visit  the  western  sea  and  return  in  five 
months.  The  memoir  pointed  out  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  the  commerce  of  this  country  was  by  bringing  it 
across  the  country  to  lake  Superior. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  it  was  resolved 
that  three  ports  should  be  established  :  at  the  Kaministiquia  ; 
the  lac  des  Christinau.x,  lake  of  the  Woods  ;  and  at  the  lac 
des  Assiniboines,  lake  Winnipeg. -|-  In  17 16  la  Noue  had 
been  sent  to  the  Kaministiquia,  and  in  June,  17 17,  he  was 
relieved  by  Deschalons.J  The  regent  was  however  deterred 
from  prosecuting  the  design  owing  to  the  expense  ;  but  an 
officer  and  fifty  men  were  detailed  to  proceed  with  the  discovery 
of  the  country.     It  was  considered   that  there  was  nothing 

*  Momoire  joint  Ji  la  lettre  de  MM.  de  Vaudreuil  et  Hegon  de  12  Novembie, 
1716,  pour  Otre  port^  a  Mgr.  le  due  d'Orleans  delibere  par  le  c-  .iseil,  le  3  fev- 
rier,  1717.     [Margry  VI.,  p.  495.] 

+  3  February,  1 71 7. 

X  La  Noue  to  the  regent,  1$  October,  17211 
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certain,  b\-  wliich  it  could  be  judged  whether  these  cxpedilions 
would  be  useful  or  not* 

It  was  to  examine  into  the  question  and  to  determine  the 
polic)-  the  most  advisable  to  follow  that  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
father,  Charlevoix,  visited  Canada.  He  left  I'aris  in  July, 
1720,  and  we  have  his  well-known  letters  to  the  duchesse  de 
les  l)i<;uieres,  narrating;  his  journey,  and  it  is  to  his  pen  we 
owe  the  first  histor\'  of  Canada.  On  his  return  in  1723  he 
addressed  the  comte  de  Toulouse  relative  to  the  special  mission 
whicli  had  been  intrusted  to  him.+  I  le  recommended  that 
the  search  of  the  western  sea  should  be  made  by  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  or  through  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
amon^  the  .Siou.v.  The  res^ent  considered  that  the  better 
course  was  to  estalilish  the  mission.  Charle\f)ix  held  U)  the 
view  that  the  vallej- of  the  Missouri  should  be  ascended  and 
explored.  Althouijh  Charlevoix  made  enquiries  in  all  direc- 
tions, he  had  to  report  that  he  could  i^et  little  inlormation  of 
value.  On  occasions  he  was  misled.  The  Canadians,  he  told 
the  minister,  made  their  journeys  without  givinj^'  themselves 
much  trouble  with  rej^ard  to  the  countries  they  passed  throuj^h. 
It  was  even  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  in  the  acceptance 
of  their  statements  ;  for  sometimes  being  ashamed  of  not 
being  able  to  render  anv  account  of  what  the\-  had  seen, 
"they  make  no  difficulty  in  substituting  some  romance  which 
they  had  pretty  well  tligested  in  place  of  the  truth  which  they 
do  not  know."  * 

*  Charlevoix  to  tlie  Comte  de  Morville,  Secretaire  il'Etat.  Paris,  I  April, 
1723.      Mar^ry,  V,  p.  5j;i. 

+  Citar'.evoix  a  .Myr.  le  Comie  de  Toulouse,  Paris,  20  Janvier,  1723:  "Pour 
obeir  a  I'ordre  dont  j'avais  ete  lumoic  [sii]  il  y  a  bieiitul  Irois  ans  d'aller  dans 
les  i)rincipaux  |)ostes  de  lAnierique  .Septentrionale  faire  des  en(|uetes  louciiant  la 
mer  de  I'Ouest  je  m'eniharquai  an  commencement  de  jinllet,  1720,  &c."  .Mari^ry, 
VI.,  )).  521. 

X  "  il.s  ne  font  point  difficulte  de  substitner  des  ronians  qu'ils  ditjcrent  assez 
bien  a  la  jilace  de  la  verite  qu'ils  ne  connoissent  jias,"  p.  522.  C'liarlevoix  was 
much  )Hi/.zled  by  the  contradictory  reports  he  had  heard  at  Cascas(|uias,  forty 
leagues  below  the  river  Illinois.  He  met  several  Canadians,  who  on  many  occa- 
sions had  visited  the  country  of  the  Missouri  river.  On  this  subject  lie  remarks  : 
"  j'ai  trouve  tant  de  contradictions  dans  leur  rapp  irts  que  je  n'ai  pas  ju(>c  y  devoir 
faire  beaucoup  de  fond."     Margry,  \'I.,  p.  523. 
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Charlevoix  rcachccl  ihc  Mississippi  \)y  the  souliicrii  braiicli 
of  the  liUnois  and  desceiulctl  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  went 
ti)  Hilo^  '  Ills  intention  was  to  reasccnd  the  .Mississi|)pi  ; 
but  lie  was  attack-ed  by  a  serious  illness  which  lasted  ilurinj^ 
six  weeks.*  It  was,  moreover,  danL;eroiis  to  ascend  the  river 
without  a  proper  convo\-,+  and  Charlevoix  could  obtain  no 
such  protection.  According;!)-,  he  started  for  San  Domingo, 
with  the  desi;^n  of  sailing;'  thence  to  Quebec.  Ihit  he  was 
ship-wrecked  off  the  coast  of  h'jorida,  and  this  tlcla\'  threw  him 
iiUo  the  winter  season  w  hen  return  to  Ouebec  by  the  sea  was 
not  possible  ;  conse(iueiitl\-,  Charlevoix  started  fcjr  I'Vance. 

It  must  ever  l)e  regarded  as  a  threat  loss  to  our  recortls  that 
Charlevoix  dill  not  ascend  the  Mississippi.  He  would  have 
explored  the  Missouri;  and  procecdint^  to  the  western  limit 
of  lake  Superior,  he  would  ha\e  anticipated  the  discoveries 
of  dc  La  X'erendrye.  We  should  possess  in  these  i)apers  a 
picture  of  the  countr)*,  written  with  that  clearness  and  careful 
attention  to  detail  to  be  found  in  ever\'  pat^^e  of  that  eminent 
writer.  Charlevoix  narrates,  that  had  he  reached  lake 
Superior  he  woukl  have  obtained  all  possible  information  from 
the  Intlians,  antl,  if  [)racticable,  would  have  Ljone  as  far  as  the 
western  sea.  In  these  projects  there  is  no  consideration 
given  to  the  formidable  ranj^e  of  the  Rock\'  Mountains.  It  is 
I)lain  that  their  existence  was  unknown ;  indeetl  it  would  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  these  mountains  were  supposed  to  have 
an\'  being: :J;  it  was  surmised  that  there  was  an  ordinar\'  height 


*   .M.aij;iy  VI.,  p.  524. 

t  Il.id.  p.  533. 

X  There  is  a  MS.  in  ihe  archive  hr.inch  at  tJtiawa  hitlicrto  iiii|iul)lisheii,  being 
a  journal  hy  ile  La  Vertnihye  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  from  the  20tli  of  July,  173S, 
to  May,  1739.  It  gives  but  little  infcrniation.  lie  had  liearil  that  xmie  white 
men,  wliom  he  consiilereil  to  lie  Krenchnien,  were  living  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
west,  ami  he  undertook  the  journey  in  the  hope  of  discovering  them.  He  was 
unable  to  ascertain  if  the  report  was  correct.  Mention  is  made  in  a  general  way 
of  some  mountains  to  the  west,  but  with  no  defmitiveness.  1  )e  l,a  V'ereiidrye  was 
detained  during  the  winter  at  the  cabins  of  one  of  the  tribes,  having  been  robbed 
of  the  presents  he  was  carrying  for  distribution,  and  by  the  desertion  o(  his  inter- 
preter. In  the  spring  he  returned  to  the  Assiniboines.  This  journey  in  another 
form  is  given  with  some  iletail  by  Margry,  \'I.,  pp.  583-595.     It  is  undated. 
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of  land  to  be  overcome,  such  as  was  met  in  otlicr  parts  of 
the  coiitinciit.* 

Diiiinj^f  his  stay  in  Canada  Charlevoix  found  that  attention 
was  much  chiectcd  to  the  discovery  of  the  western  sea.  It 
was  evidentl)'  rej^'arded  as  the  scene  of  future  adventure. 
Man)'  withheld  information  ;  others  made  enquiries,  in  the 
hope  of  profitinj,^  by  Charlevoix's  examination.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  several  were  desirous  of  proceeding  on  the  expe- 
diti<)n,+  with  the  desire  of  obtaininj^  some  ulterior  advantage. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Charlevoix  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  amonij  the  Sioux  on  the  Missouri.  This 
tribe  was  then  at  war  with  the  Assiniboines,  and  Charlevoix 
conceived  that  prisoners  mif^ht  be  taken,  from  wiiom  ample 
infcjrmation  could  be  obtained.  lie  offered  personally  to 
proccetl  to  the  Missouri  to  establish  the  mission  ;  he.  desired, 
however,  again  to  return  to  h'rance,  owing  to  the  stale  of  his 
health,  which  would  not  admit  of  his  permanently  undertaking 
its  duties.  The  consequence  was  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  at  lake  Pepin,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  I  have  related. ;J 

It  was  during  the  government  of  de  Bcauharnois  that  the 
explorations  were  commenced,  by  which  the  territory  ulti- 
mately to  some  extent  became  known.  The  chief  actor  in 
the.se  labours  was  Pierre  Gautier  de  I-a  Verendrye,  son  of  Rene 
Gautier,  seigneur  of  Yarennes,  lor  some  years  governor  of 
Three  Rivers.  In  1744  he  described  himself  as  having  had 
thirty-nine  years'  service  in  France  and  the  colony,  and  to  have 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  ihe  condition  of  geograpiiical  knowledge  when 
it  is  stated,  that  in  1723  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  halfback,  Charlevoix 
gave  the  narrative  of  a  vessel  caught  in  a  south-woterly  wind  above  California,  in 
lalitiule  48',  being  driven  iiy  the  currents  into  straits,  whence  in  a  few  days  she 
came  out  north  of  Newfoundland,  to  pass  to  Scotland  and  to  Lisbon,  taking  but 
three  months  for  the  voyage. 

t  Charlevoix  au  Comte  de  Toulouse.  Missilimakinak  le  27  juillet  1721.  "j'ai 
cm  m'aper^evoir  qu'en  quelques  endroits  je  ne  faisois  que  baltre  les  buissons,  que 
quelques  personnes  ([ue  vouloient  jiaraitre  fort  instruites  me  disoient  pen  de  clioses, 
et  que  d'autres  faisoient  des  recherches  dont  ils  ne  m'oiit  fait  aucun  part." 
Margry,  VI.,  p.  529. 

t  Ante  page  270. 
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received  nine  wounds;*  iievcrtliclcss,  he  still  held  subaltern 
rank.  Althouj^h  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  cast  upon  his  last 
years,  like  many  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  prominent 
in  histor}',  he  enjo\-ed  few  of  the  prizes  of  life.  His  career 
was  one  of  toil  and  privation,  embittered  by  the  jealous)-  of 
main^  of  his  contemporaries  ;  nor  was  calumny  absent.  In 
this  case  he  was  fortunately  able  to  overcome  it.  In  1728  he 
was  in  command  at  Ncpigon  on  lake  Superior  ;  a  fort  at  the 
foot  of  the  river,  running  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  situate 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Kaministiquia.  At  that  time  he  was 
a  man  between  forty-five  and  fifty.  He  neces.sarily  met  many 
Indians  at  his  post,  and  from  them  he  gathered  the  geogra- 
phical features  of  the  country  lying  to  the  west.  Two  years 
after  the  arrival  of  de  Beauharnois,  de  La\'crendr)-e  addressed 
a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  him.  On  the  authorit}'  of  a  chief 
of  the  Christinaux  Indians,  I'ako,  he  reported  the  discovery  in 
that  territory  of  a  great  lake  with  three  outlets:  evidently  lake 
Winnipeg.  His  narrative  included  the  account  of  men  three 
feet  high,  previously  given  by  de  Vaudreuil,  living  in  caves 
from  the  want  of  timber  to  build  houses.  In  1720  de  La 
Verendrye  again  addressed  the  governor-general,  relating  that 
four  great  rivers  flowed  from  the  western  height  of  land. 
Geographically  the  fact  is  sustained  b}-  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Athabasca,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Mis.souri  rivers.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  very  little  was  then  known  of  the  lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  its  outlet  by  the  river  Winnipeg  to  the  lake 
of  that  name  ;  a  fact  which  in  itself  destroys  the  fable  of 
a  journey  made  upwards  of  a  century  earlier,  in  1667,  by 
Radisson  and  des  Groselliers  passing  through  these  waters  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

De  La  Verendrye  asked  that  aid  .should  be  given  him  to 
make  some  establishment  at  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  on 
lake  Winnipeg,  which  he  described  under  the  name  of 
Nepigon.  He  prays  for  the  governor's  countenance,  on  the 
ground  that  French  occupation  of  the  territory  was  necessary 

*  Tlie  memoir  of  his  son  [Margry,  VI.,  p.  627]  states  that  his  father  was 
wounded  at  Malplaquet. 
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to  prevent  the  KnL^lish  cnterinjT  into  possession,  the  Ent:;Hsh 
being  cns^faged  in  trade  with  the  Christinaux  IncUans.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Enj^h'sh  traders  had  ever  reached  thus 
far.  They  had  commenced  to  some  extent  to  find  their  way 
to  the  Wabash,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  :  the  Umit  of  their 
exploration.  No  person  at  Hudson's  Bay  had  ever  passed 
more  than  a  moderate  distance  from  its  shores. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  upon  the  assertion  in  any 
other  li.!^ht  than  that  it  was  used  as  an  art^ument  bj'  de  La 
Verendrye  to  direct  attention  to  his  project :  it  was  an  appeal 
to  national  jealousy.  It,  however,  establishes  that  although 
the  territory  may  have  been  visited  by  individual  traders 
during  t!ie  preceding  quarter  of  a  century,  and  some  facts  of 
its   geography   were    known,    only    little    correct    knowledge 


concernmg  it  was  current. 


I  have  mentioned  *  that  in  1727  a  cf)mpany  was  formed 
for  traffic  with  the  Sioux  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  in  1731 
it  was  reorganized.  There  is  ground  for  the  surmise  that  it 
was  in  connection  with  this  company,  or  with  some  of  the 
prominent  parties  in  relatiwnship  with  it,  that  the  explorations 
of  de  La  Verendrye  took  their  origin.  We  possess  the  narra- 
tive of  his  proceedings  during  the  succeeding  thirteen  years, 
so  we  are  able  to  follow  him  year  by  your  in  the  work  which 
he  accomplished.  Subsequently  de  La  Verendrye  identified 
M.  de  Beauharnois  with  his  efforts  ;  but  no  assistance  was  given 
by  the  Cjovernment,  and  it  must  have  been  in  his  private 
relationship  with  the  company  that  de  l^eauharnois  acted. 
He  ever  remained  the  firm  friend  of  de  La  Verendrye,  and 
sustained  hip  icordiallj'  to  the  last. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  attention  that  de  LaVerendrye 
left  Montreal  two  days  after  the  new  articles  of  association 
were  signed.     He  himself  mentions  that  several  persons  were 

*  Ante  page  270. 

+  "  Miimoire  ilu  .Sieur  de  LaVerendrye  au  siij-t  des  f^tablissements  pour  parvenir 
a  la  dticouveite  de  la  mer  de  I'Ouest,  dont  il  a  etc  chavfjc  par  NL  le  Maniiiis  de 
Heauliaip.ois,  (louverneur  General  de  la  Nouvelle  France  en  1731."  The  memoir 
was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ministre  de  la  .Marine,  Quebec,  le  31 
octobre,  1744.     Marjory,  VL,  p.  585. 
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connected  with  him  in  the  enterprise.  He  started  on  the  8th 
of  June*  1 73 1. 

At  Michilimackinac  he  was  joined  by  the  Jesuit  father 
Messaig^er,  and  proceeded  to  lake  Superior.  He  landed  about 
thirty-eight  miles  south  of  what  is  now  known  as  Pigeon 
river,  the  spot  at  which  the  portage  commenced  to  navigable 
water.  Its  length  led  to  a  mutiny  among  his  party.  He 
was,  however,  able  to  equip  four  canoes  of  moderate  size,  and 
he  sent  his  nephew  la  Jcmcraye  and  his  sons  to  Rainy  lake. 
He  himself  wintered  at  the  portage.  The  dispute  proved  a 
serious  loss  to  him,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  his  provisions 
being  uselessly  consumed. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1732,  ihe  party  from  Rainy  lake  returned 
with  the  few  furs  collected, -f-  which  were  sent  to  Michili- 
mackinac in  charge  of  his  son  with  instructions  to  bring  back 
the  provisions  and  stores  sent  from  Montreal.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  de  La  Verendrye  started  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  missionary,  his  nephew,  two  of  his 
sons  and  several  Indians.  On  the  14th  of  July,  he  arrived  at 
the  discharge  of  Rainy  lake  into  Rainy  river,  where  on  the 
nortli  side  the  preceding  autumn  fort  Saint  Pierre  had  been 
constructed.  He  descended  the  lake  accompanied  by  fifty 
canoes  of  Indians,  and  on  reaching  what  is  now  known  as  the 
north-west  angle,  where  the  islands  first  are  met,  he  con- 
structed fort  Saint  Charles.  He  was  here  joined  by  his  son 
from  Michilimackinac.  :J:  The  last  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
journey  had  to  be  made  on  foot,  as  the  ice  had  commenced 
to  form.  The  party  wintered  here.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  de  La  Verendrye  in  spring  to  prosecute  his  discoveries 
among  the  Assiniboines.  The  letters  he  received  objected 
to  this  course  until  his  canoes  had  returned.  Accordingly 
he  sent  back  the  canoes  to  Montreal  in  1733.  Father  Mes- 
saiger  went  with  them,  and  his  nephew  carried  a  report  to  the 
governor  of  what  had  been  done.     In  place  of  the  four  canoes 

•  The  articles  were  signed  on  the  6th  June,  1731. 
+  "  Pen  lie  peltrie.' 
%  12th  November. 
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which  he  expected,  a  small  boat  onl}'  arrived,  briiifjing  the 
information,  that  those  charged  with  the  trade  there,  had  con- 
sumed the  provisions.  In  September,  however,  some  canoes 
with  an  ill-assorted  cargo  reached  him.  At  this  time  de  La 
Verendrye  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  from  his  debts 
unable  to  continue  his  operations.  * 

In  March,  1734,  at  the  request  of  the  Christinaux  and  the 
A.ssiniboine  tribes,  de  La  Verendrye  .sent  his  eldest  son  to 
construct  fort  Maurepas  at  the  discharge  of  the  river  Winni- 
peg into  the  lake  of  that  name.  He  himself  returned  to 
Montreal,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  and  where  he  remained 
until  June,  1735,  when  he  left  for  the  west.  He  arrived  at  fort 
Saint  Charles  on  the  1st  of  September,  to  find  it  without  pro- 
visions, and  owing  to  the  high  level  of  the  water,  with  little 
hope  of  obtaining  any  wild  oats.  On  his  arrival  he  .sent  la 
Jemeraye  to  fort  Maurepas  with  the  goods  he  had  brought. 

When  in  Montreal  his  arrangements  had  been  made  with  a 
new  set  of  men  ;  and  he  returned  with  another  missionary, 
pere  Auneau.  In  the  spring  of  1736  he  was  again  destitute 
of  all  he  necded,-f-  and  to  his  great  surprise  two  of  his  sons  and 
two  of  his  men  rejoined  him  owing  to  the  want  from  which 
the}'  were  suffering.  The\'  reported  the  death  of  la  Jemeraye. 
They  had  left  the  cargoes  brought  down  in  their  canoes  at  a 
poritiiic  some  twenty  leagues  distant.  Accordingly,  de  La 
Verendrye  sent  away  their  canoes  to  obtain  supi)lics  and  to 
bring  back  merchandise.  Pere  Auneau  resolved  t(j  accomi)any 
the  party,  being  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Michilimackinac, 
and  the  missionary  asked  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  sent 
with  them.  The  facts  of  the  cause  of  the  disaster  were  never 
known,  but  the  whole  part\-  were  attacked  and  massacred  by 
the  Siou.x  within  seven  leagues  of  the  fort.  ^ 

Some  limited  su})plics  were  forwarded  in  autumn.  The 
following  year,  June,  1737,  leaving  matters  in  good  order,  he 
descended  to  Montreal.     In  1738,  he  was  at  fort  Saint  Charles 

*  Margry,  VI.,  p.  587. 

t  "(tenuc  (le  tout." 

:j:  According  to  Maigry,  VI.,  ]i.  576,  this  event  took  place  on  the  23it1  of  August. 
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in  June.  Leaving  one  of  his  sons  behind  in  charge,  he  started 
with  six  well  equipped  canoes,  and  arrived  at  fort  Maurepas 
on  the  23rd.  Continuing  his  explorations  on  the  lake,  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  which  he  speaks  of  as 
the  Assiniboine,  and  following  the  Assiniboine  as  the  main 
river,  he  ascended  it  to  the  most  northern  bend,  still  known 
as  Portage  point  ;  there  he  constructed  fort  de  la  Reine.  A 
portage  of  some  miles  carried  him  to  lake  Manitoba,  opening  up 
another  s\'stcm  of  waters.  He  was  joined  by  one  La  Marque, 
his  brother,  and  ten  men  in  two  canoes,  with  some  Indians. 
Thus  strengthened,  he  started  to  reach  the  tribe  of  the 
Matanes.  His  force  consisted  of  twenty  Frenchmen,  inde- 
pendently of  the  leaders.  Four  Indians  and  their  wives 
accompanied  them.  On  the  prairies  he  came  upon  two 
hundred  huts  of  the  Assiniboines,  some  of  whom  attended 
him  on  his  journey  to  the  lodges  of  the  Matanes. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  an  interpreter,  together  with  the 
lo.'^s  of  a  bo.x  which  had  been  stolen  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Matanes,  caused  him  to  discontinue  his  explorations. 
He  determined  to  return,  leaving  behind  him  two  Frenchmen, 
who  remained  to  study  the  language.  De  La  Vcrendrye  was 
suffering  from  severe  illness  :  he  trusted  that  the  exercise  of 
the  journey  would  revive  him.  It  proved  quite  the  contrary. 
The  weather  was  severely  cold  ;  the  party  arrived  at  the  fort 
de  la  Reine  on  the  nth  of  February,  de  La  Verendrye  in  the 
bad  condition  of  his  health  having  found  the  journcj-  exceed- 
ingly painful.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  suffer  more,  and 
it  is  death  only  can  release  us  when  we  have  to  undergo 
such  hardships.* 

In  April  he  sent  his  son  to  explore  lake  Manitoba,  when 
fort  Dauphin  was  constructed  by  him  at  the  narrows  where 
lake  Wimiipegosis  discharges  itself  into  lake  Manitoba. 
Ascending  lake  Winnipegosis,  the  younger  de  La  Verendrye 
crossed  the  portage  to  reach  the  waters  into  which  the  Sas- 
katchewan discharges.     This  river  he  names  as  the  Poskoioac, 

*  "on  ne  peut  souffrir  davantage ;  il  n'y  a  que  la  mort  qui  puisse  nous 
delivrer  de  pareilles  peines."     Margry,  VI.,  p.  591. 
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and  ascending  its  waters,  a  fort  was  constructed  not  fur  from 
where  Cumberland  House  now  stands. 

In  May  the  other  canoes  bearing"  the  furs  which  had  been 
collected,  started  for  lake  Superior  to  transfer  tlic  load  across 
\\\& grand  portage  and  to  recei\e  the  supplies  which  had  been 
sent.  The  men  of  the  party  had  to  wait  at  lake  Su[)erior 
eighteen  days,  suffering  during  this  period  from  want  of  food. 

When  the  lake  Superior  canoes  reached  Michilimackinac, 
an  order  from  the  intendant  was  served  upon  them  to  pay 
goods  to  the  value  of  4,000  livres.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  commandant,  who  in  some  way  arranged  the  difficulty. 
On  the  20th  of  October  the  ascending  canoes  reached  de  La 
Verendr)-e  with  the  provisions.  Finding  himself  greatly 
embarrassed  from  want  of  merchandise,  in  1740,  he  again 
started  for  Montreal.  In  July  he  sent  supplies  from  Michili- 
mackinac, instructing  his  sons  to  make  an  expedition  among 
the  Matanes.  On  the  25th  of  August  he  arrived  at  Montreal, 
and  on  his  appearance  was  met  by  a  declaration  of  a  law  suit. 
He  explains  that  he  arranged  the  claim  to  his  great  loss.  At 
Ouebec  he  was  received  with  distinction  as  a  guest  b\-  de 
Beauharnois  in  the  chateau,  and  in  the  spring  he  accompanied 
the  governor  to  Montreal.  Otherwise  he  appears  to  have 
experienced  jealousy  and  neglect.  He  related  that  he  was 
accused  of  having  imposed  upon  the  court  and  having 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  With  some  bitterness  he  speaks  of 
his  40,000  livres  of  debt  as  the  result  of  his  enterprise,  and 
that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  and  his  children  to  the  public 
advantage.  It  was  to  the  future  he  ho[)efully  looked  for  the 
recognition  of  his  services,  not  the  least  of  which  had  been, 
that  he  had  anticipated  the  English  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  the  furs  which  would  have  been  carried  to 
enrich  their  trade,  had  been  a  source  of  profit  to  Canada. 

In  1 74 1  he  again  started,  accom[)anied  by  pere  Coquart, 
who  did  not,  however,  go  beyond  Michilimackinac.  On  the 
i6th  of  September,  he  reached  fort  Saint  Charles.  He  found 
the  Indians  bent  upon  war.  He  obtained  a  promise  that  they 
would  abandon  their  intention,  but  it  was  not  kept.     He  pro- 
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ccedcd  to  fort  de  la  Reine,  on  the  river  Assiniboine,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  October.  He  was  surprised  by  his  son 
giving  him  a  white  cotton  covering  such  as  is  used  b\'  Euro- 
peans, which  he  sent  on  to  de  Beauharnois.  One  of  his  own 
sons  he  despatched  to  fort  Bourbon,  situated  at  the  discharge 
of  the  Saskatchewan  into  lake  Winni[)cg,  again  to  occupy  it. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1742,  he  sent  his  son  known  as  the  cheva- 
lier de  La  Verendryc  with  another  son  and  two  Frenchmen  to 
continue  his  cxploration.s  among  the  Matanes  and  to  reach 
the  "  Gens  de  chevaux."  They  were  absent  fifteen  months. 
At  this  point  the  memoir  of  de  la  Vcrcndrye  ceases. 

The  chevalier  dc  LaVerendrye  has  himself  left  a  record  of  his 
own  journey.*  It  is  not,  howc\-er,  possible  to  trace  the  course 
followed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  form  any  correct  opinion 
of  the  distance  within  which  he  approached  the  great  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  one  of  his  brothers,  and  two 
Frenchmen,  he  started  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  object  of 
his  expedition  was  to  discover  the  western  sea.  He  reached 
the  tribe  of  the  Matanes  in  May,  and  remained  with  them  two 
months,  until  the  last  week  of  July.  lie  had  delayed  his 
journey  in  the  hope  that  .some  of  the  tribe  described  as  the 
"  Gens  de  chevaux  "  would  appear.  None,  however,  came, 
so  he  engaged  two  men  to  guide  him  to  their  country.  They 
journeyed  west  .south-west  for  twenty  days,  and  on  the  nth 
of  August  they  reached  the  mountain  inhabited  by  the  tribe. 
The  guides  would  go  no  further.  So  the  Canadians  built  a 
house,  and  lit  a  fire  to  attract  attention.  After  remaining 
for  a  month  at  this  spot,  on  the  14th  of  September  they 
obser\ed  some  smoke  at  the  south  south-west.  It  proved  to 
come  from  soine  of  the  tribe  of  the  "  Beaux  hommes."  The 
latter  hospitably  received  the  party  of  dc  La  Verendrj'C,  and 
they  remained  with  the  tribe  twenty-one  days.  On  the  9th  of 
November  they  started  to  discover  the  "  Gens  de  chevaux." 

*  "  Je  prends  la  liberie  dc  vous  faire  le  recit  du  voyage  que  j'ai  fait  azvr  un  de 
mes  f rites  el  deux  Frau<;ois  eiivoyes  par  mon  pere,  etc."  Jomiial  du  Voyage  fait 
par  le  Chevalier  de  la  Verendrye,  eic.  Margry.VI.,  pp.  598-61 1.  It  is  undated, 
but  must  have  been  written  before  1747  ;  in  October  of  that  year  de  Beauharnois 
left  Canada. 
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On  the  19th  they  arrived  to  find  the  tribe  in  great  tribulation, 
one  of  their  villages  having  been  destroyed  by  the  "  Serpents," 
a  people  fiercely  hostile  to  them.  Continuing  their  journcj-, 
they  reached  the  "  Gens  de  la  bclle-rivicrc."  The  village  was 
large,  and  the  Indians,  like  all  the  tribes  of  that  country, 
possessed  many  horses,  asses,  and  mules.*  Proceeding  on 
their  journey,  they  arrived  in  view  of  the  mountains  on  the 
1st  of  January,  I743,i"  and  on  the  8th  of  January  they  came  to 
their  base.  The  description  given  of  them  in  no  way  suggests 
that  they  reached  even  in  view  of  the  celebrated  snow  covered 
range.  DeLaVerendr\e  describes  them  in  a  sentence  as  for  the 
most  part  being  well  wooded,  and  that  they  appearvery  high.  J 
Is  it  impossible  to  conjecture  the  mountains  he  looked  upon. 
On  his  return,  he  evidently  followed  the  route  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Mi.ssouri,  for  on  the  15th  of  March  he 
names  the  tribe  of  "  La  petite  cerise,"  who  were  two  da)-s  from 
their  fort  on  the  Missouri.  No  attention  .was  directed  to  the 
fact,  to  suggest  that  these  high  lands  were  in  any  way  considered 
remarkable.  No  contemporary  writer  mentions  the  range 
of  hills  barring  the  way  to  the  sea-coast.  Had  the  striking 
lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow,  glittering  in  the  sun,  been  seen 
by  the  Canadian  travellers,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  the 
spectacle  would  have  been  reported,  and  the  facts  made  known. 
It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the  name  of  dc  La  Verendrye 
has  been  heard  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  in  question  a  popular  tra- 
dition: but  if  history  has  to  be  written,  it  must  be  written 
honestly.  The  elder  de  La  Vercndr\'c  accomplished  great 
results,  and  his  character  needs  no  meretricious  embellishment. 
Few  names  in  Canadian  history  command  more  respect.  He 
penetrated  far  bej'ond  lake  Superior,  and  it  was  by  his  e.vpe- 

•  The  date  assigned  in  the  memoir  is  the  iSth  November.  As  the  travellers 
previously  mention  the  19th  of  this  month  as  the  date  tlioy  arrived  at  the  village 
of  the  "  Gens  de  chevaux,"  the  correct  reading  must  he  Decenilier. 

+  The  fact  is  thus  recorded  :  "  Le  ler  Janvier  1743  nous  nous  trouvames  a  la 
vue  lies  montagnes."  yi.  603. 

*  "  enfin  le  douzieme  jour  nous  arrivames  aux  Montagnes.  Elles  sont  la 
plupart  bien  boisees  de  toutes  especes  de  bois  at  paroissent  fori  hautes. ''   p.  605. 
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dition.s  that  lakes  VViiinipcL,'  and  JVIanitoba  and  the  rivers 
Assiniboinc  and  Saskatchewan  became  known,  although  the 
memoir  of  de  Vaudreuil  *  establishes  that  the  country  had 
been  visited  before  his  explorations.  The  distance  from  lake 
Superior  to  lake  Winnipeij  is  500  miles.  I'rom  fort  Maurcpas 
south  of  the  lake,  to  fort  Hourbon  at  the  junction  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  followinc;  the  shore  line  must  be  300  miles,  to 
fort  I'oskoioac  is  150  miles  further.  T^rom  fort  Maurepas  to 
fort  de  la  Rcine  is  150  miles.  Without  considering  the 
expedition  of  the  chevalier  de  La  Verendrye,  the  above  fur- 
nishes a  long  list  of  good  .service.  When  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  there  must  be  hesitation  in  associat- 
ing them  with  the  name  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  attention  that  in  the  map  of  the  discoveries  of  M. 
de  La  V^ercndryc  given  to  the  depot  dc  maruic  in  1750  by  de 
la  Galissonniere.  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  discoveries  beyond 
those  I  have  mentioned. 

The  attacks  against  dc  La  Verendrye  to  some  extent 
attained  their  purpose.  It  is  stated  that  M.  dc  Xoyclle.-,  was 
appointed  to  continue  his  discoveries.  We  read  that  they 
arrived  together  at  Montreal  from  Michilimackinac  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1747.!  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  de  La 
Verendrye,  dated  Quebec,  November,  1746,  which  shews  his 
return  to  favour,  for  he  thanks  the  minister  for  his  promotion 
to  a  captaincy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  started  immedi- 
ately for  the  west,  to  return  the  following  year  with  dc 
Noyelles.  His  memorial  to  the  minister  of  marine  is  dated 
Quebec,  the  31st  of  October,  1744.  I  am  unable  to  discover 
how  he  was  engaged  the  succeeding  two  years. 

De  La  Verendrye  was  much  indebted  to  de  Beauharnois  for 
his  re-establishment  in  favour  ;  dc  la  Galissonniere  also 
proved  his  friend.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  addressed 
the  minister  on  de  La  Verendrye's  behalf.  The  new  governor- 
general  defended  him  from  the  charge  of  unduly  enriching 
himself,  pointing  out  that  as  the  king  paid  nothing  towards 

*  Ante  page  366. 

t  N.Y.  doc,  X.,  p.  118. 
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the  explorations,  the  only  incins  of  canyitijjf  them  on  was  \)y 
trade.  In  Se[)tember,  1749,  tie  La  Vereiidrye  acknowledtjecl 
the  decoration  of  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis.* 

The  month  of  May,  1750,  had  been  named  by  him  for  his 
deiiarture  im  an  expedition  w  hich  was  to  take  three  j'ears.  The 
dcsij^n  was  to  winter  at  fort  Hourbon,  and  there  com|)lete  the 
orjfanization,  to  make  a  start  in  the  spring'  of  175  i.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  unrealized  projects  which  fill  the  records  of 
every  country.  It  failed  owint;  to  the  death  of  de  La  Veren- 
drye.  His  health  had  been  much  affected  by  the  fatigues  of 
his  loni;  career  and  by  the  hardships  he  had  lately  underLjone. 
There  had  been  little  repose  durinsT  his  busy,  anxious  life. 
He  died  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  6th  of  December,  1749.  lie 
must  then  have  been  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

Kalm  the  Swedish  traveller  records  meeting  the  eltler  de  La 
Verendr\-e  in  1749,  at  Quebec,  who  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  western  explorations. ■[■     The  Rocky  mountains  formed  no 

•  23  October,  1747.     Maigiy,  VI.,   p.  613. 

t  It  was  in  Auj^ust,  '749,  lliat  K.nlni  licld  a  conversation  with  M.  de  I. a 
Verendryc,  wliicli  he  records.  His  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention  when  tlie 
cliaracler  of  the  expedition  I  liave  attempted  to  describe  is  considered.  "'I'hey 
set  out  on  iiorseback  from  Montreal  and  went  as  niucli  due  west  as  tliey  could  on 
account  of  tiie  lai<es,  rivers  and  mount. lins  whicii  fell  in  llieir  way.  As  they  came 
far  into  the  country  l)eyonil  many  nations  they  sometimes  met  with  large  tracts  of 
land  free  from  wood,  Init  covered  with  a  kind  of  very  tall  (jrass,  for  the  space  of 
some  days'  journey.  Many  of  these  fields  were  everywhere  covered  with  furrows, 
as  if  they  had  been  ploughed  and  sown  formerly.  It  is  to  be  oi>served  that  the 
nations  which  now  inhabit  North  America  could  not  cultivate  the  land  in  this 
manner,  because  they  never  ni.ade  use  of  horses,  oxen,  ploughs,  or  any  instruments 
of  husbandry,  nor  had  liiey  ever  seen  a  ])lough  before  the  /uiropeaiis  came  to 

them When  they  came  far  to  the  west,  where  to  the  best  of  their 

knowledge,  no  Frenchman  or  Eiiro/'ean  had  ever  been,  they  found  in  one  ])lace  in 
the  wooils,  and  again  on  a  large  plain,  great  pillars  of  stone  leaning  upon  each 
other.  The  pillars  consisted  of  one  single  stone  each,  ami  the  Frenchmen  could 
not  but  suppose  that  they  had  been  erected  by  human  hands.  Sometimes  they 
have  found  such  stones  laid  upon  one  another,  and  as  it  were,  formed  into  a  wall. 
In  some  of  those  places  where  they  found  such  stones  they  could  not  find  any 
other  sorts  of  stones.  They  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  characters  or 
writing  upon  any  of  these  stones,  though  they  have  made  a  very  careful  search 
after  them.  At  last,  they  met  with  a  large  stone  like  a  pillar,  and  in  it  a  smaller 
.itone  was  fixed,  which  was  covered  on  both  sides  with  unknown  characters.  This 
stone,  which  was  about  a  foot  of  French  measure  in  length,  and  between  four  or 
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part  of  his  communication.  What  was  put  forth  as  an  extra- 
ordinary discovery,  would,  if  found  in  Europe,  be  described  as 
druidical  remains.  I  am  not  aware  of  such  bcin^  known  in 
modern  times  on  the  north  American  continent.  What 
^eo^Maphical  alhisions  were  made  were  entirely  witli  rejjfard 
to  the  western  sea,  which  was  described  as  beiiifi;  only  a  few 
days  distant  from  the  spot  which  had  been  reached:  an  asser- 
tion, whatever  the  error  of  distance,  which  took  no  account 
of  the  mij^hty  intervening^  ran^e  of  mountains. 

It  is  questionable  indeed  if  the  Rocky  mountains  as  we 
now  possess  the  knowledge  of  them  were  correctly  known 
until  the  passage  across  them  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  lcSo5.* 

five  inches  l)roa(l,  they  broke  loose  an<l  carried  to  Canada  witli  them,  from  wlience 
it  was  sent  to  Frame  to  the  secretary  of  stale,  the  count  of  Maurtpas.  What 
l)ecame  of  it  afterwards  is  unkni^wi.  to  them,  but  they  think  it  is  yet  preserved  in 
his  collection.  .Several  of  the  Jesuits  who  have  seen  and  handled  this  stone  in 
Canada  unanimously  aftirm  that  the  letters  on  it  are  the  same  with  those  which  in 
the  liooks  containing  accounts  of  Tataria,  are  called  Talarian  characters,  and  that 
on  cf)mparintj  both  together,  they  found  them  perfectly  alike.  Notwithstanding  the 
questions  which  the  French  on  the  south-sea  expedition  asked  the  people  there 
concerning  the  time  when  and  by  wliom  those  pillars  were  erected  ?  what  tlieir 
traditions  and  sentiments  concerning  them  were  ?  who  had  wrote  the  characters  ? 
what  was  meant  l)y  them?  what  kind  of  letters  they  were?  in  what  language  they 
were  written  ?  and  other  circumstances  ;  yet  they  could  never  get  the  least  expli- 
cation, the  Indians  being  as  ignorant  of  all  those  things  as  the  French  themselves. 
All  they  could  say  was  that  these  stones  had  been  in  those  places  since  times 
immemorial.  The  jilaces  where  the  jiillars  stood  were  near  nine  hundreil  French 
miles  westward  of  Montreal.  The  chief  intention  of  this  journey,  viz.,  to  come 
to  the  south-sea  and  to  examine  its  distance  from  Canada,  was  never  attained  on 
this  occasion.  For  the  people  sent  out  for  that  purpose  were  induced  to  take  part 
in  a  war  between  some  of  the  most  distant  Indian  nations,  in  which  some  of  the 
French  were  taken  prisoners  and  the  rest  obliged  to  return.  Among  the  last  and 
most  westerly  Indians  they  were  with,  they  heard  that  the  South  sea  was  but  a 
few  days'  journey  off ;  that  they  (the  Indians)  often  traded  with  the  Spaniards  on 
that  coast,  and  sometimes  likewi.se  they  went  to  Hudson's  Bay  to  trade  with  the 
English.  Some  of  these  Indians  had  houses  which  were  made  of  earth.  Many 
nations  had  never  seen  any  Frenchmen.  They  were  commonly  clad  in  skins,  but 
many  were  quite  naked."     Kalm,  HI.,  pp.  123-128. 

*  A  qualified  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  celebrated  .Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  in  1793  reached  the  Pacific  ocean  by  ascending  the 
Unjigah  or  Peace  river  to  one  of  its  sources,  and  descending  the  river  Columbia  ; 
thence  taking  a  trail  to  the  coast.  In  the  years  succeeding  the  conquest  the  men 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  only  by  degrees  penetrated  into  the  cauntry  west  of  lake 
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There  is  only  one  reference  to  them  in  the  writing's  of  this 
period  of  the  ei<;hteeiith  century.  It  is  the  report  of  Legfir- 
deur  de  Saint  Pierre,  to  which  alhision  will  be  m.nde  in 
another  place.  Attention  is  in  no  way  directed  to  any  such 
rani^'e  of  mountains  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  phrase,  their  existence  was  even  conjectured. 

Superior.  Finlay,  the  two  Frobishers,  I'eler  Poml,  Wadin  and  their  assistants 
h.itl  only  in  view  the  profits  they  could  obtain.  In  1783-4,  the  Cnn.Tili.-in  North- 
West  company  was  formed  ;  in  1787,  I'oncl  reaciietl  tiie  Eli<  or  Alliabasca  river, 
tlie  furtliest  point  to  whicii  trade  operations  had  then  been  directed,  and  in  178S, 
they  were  extended  to  the  I'cace  river. 

'I'iie  ji)urney  of  Samuel  Ilearne  from  the  "  I'rince  of  Wales"  fort  in  Hudson's 
bay  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  1769-70-71-72,  undertaken  by  tiie  order  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  discovery  of  copper  mines,  has  no  i)earing  upon  this  investif»ation, 
however  important  the  di.scovery  of  the  disciiarge  of  the  Copper  mine  liver  into 
the  Arctic  ocean.  It  was  Hearne's  expedition  which  estatihshed  the  existence  of 
the  straits  to  tlie  north  of  the  American  continent,  and  sugneste<l  tlie  possibility  of 
a  north-west  passage  from  east  to  west  by  the  ocean,  a  problem  only  determined 
within  tiie  last  thirty  years.  In  his  western  explorations  he  reached  the  Great 
slave  lake,  called  by  him  lake  Athapuscon.  The  land  passage  across  the  main 
continent  to  the  Pacific  was  tirst  effected  by  Sir  Alexander  iMacken,!ie.  Three 
years  previously  to  his  engiiging  in  this  undertaking,  in  1 789,  he  left  fort  Che- 
pewyan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  the  Hills,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  lake 
Athabasca,  and  descended  the  .Mackenzie  river  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  He  returned 
to  his  starting  point  on  the  I2th  of  September  of  that  year.  During  the  whole  of 
this  jKriod  there  is  no  mention  of  llie  Rocky  mountains,  as  they  are  to-day 
known.  Doubtless  the  fact  that  a  range  of  some  character  formed  a  barrier 
across  the  continent  had  been  imperfectly  learned  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians,, 
but  there  was  no  defined  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  range. 

In  his  passage  to  the  Pacific,  Mackenzie  left  fort  Chepewyan  on  the  loih  of 
October,  1792,  and  passing  down  the  Kik  into  the  Peace  river,  wintered  above  the 
forks,  where  he  landed  on  the  1st  of  November.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  resumed  his 
journey.  It  was  August  the  24th  before  he  reached  the  same  sjjot  in  the  I'eaee 
river  on  his  return.  In  his  passage  to  the  Pacific,  Mackenzie  has  recorded  his  first 
view  of  the  range.  "  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rocky  mountains  ap])eared  in 
sight,  with  their  summits  covered  with  snow,  l)earing  South- West  by  South  :  they 
formed  a  very  agreeable  object  to  every  person  in  the  canoe,  as  w^e  attained  the 
view  of  them  much  sooner  than  we  expected."  (p.  164). 

This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  .May,  1793,  .-ind  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month 
he  relates  there  were  mountains  on  all  sides  of  him. 

In  his  description  of  the  geography  of  the  country  he  gives  an  account  of  what 
the  mountains  were  then  believed  to  be  (p.  401).  "The  last,  but  by  no  means 
the  least,  is  the  innnense  ridge,  or  succession  of  ridges,  of  stony  mountains,  whose 
Northern  extremity  dips  in  the  North  Sea,  in  latitude  70  North,  and  longitude 
135  West,  running  nearly  South- East,  and  begins  to  be  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
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tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Cook's  entry,  and  so  onwards  to  the  l'ohiml)ia.  Krom 
tht-ncu  it  appears  to  ({uil  tlie  ciast,  but  still  continuii)|;,  witli  less  elevation,  to 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  run  into  the  Pacific.  In  those 
snow-clad  mountains  rises  the  Mississippi,  if  we  ailniit  the  Missisouri  f.f/'i]  to  be  its 
source,  which  llows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  Uiver  Nelson,  which  is  lost  in 
Iludson'.s  Hay;  Mackenzie's  River,  that  discharges  itself  into  the  North  .Sea;  and  the 
Columliia  emptying' itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  yreat  River  .St.  [,awrence 
and  Churchill  River,  with  many  lesser  ones,  derive  their  sources  far  short  of  these 
mountains.  It  is,  indeed,  the  extension  uf  these  mountains  so  far  .South  on  the 
sea-coast  that  prevents  the  Columbia  from  fnidinir  a  more  direct  course  to  the  sea, 
as  it  runs  obli(|uely  with  the  coast  upwards  of  eiylit  degrees  of  latitude  before  it 
mingles  with  the  ocean." 

'I'liis  descri])lion  sufficiently  ]iroves  the  uncertain  knowledge  obtaineil  of  these 
mountains.  The  volume  containing  Mackenzie's  journey  was  published  in  iSoi  ; 
an  United  .States  edition  being  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  the  following  year. 
The  expedition  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  and  thence  across  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  Lewis  and  Clarke,  organized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  carried  out  in  1804-5-6,  was  narrated  by  Patrick  Gass,  and  published 
in  I.ontlon  in  180S.  It  was  l)y  this  expedition  alone,  that  generally  the  true 
character  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  became  known,  and  a  correct  description  of 
them  given  to  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IM.  dc  la  Galissonniorc  ixMiiaiiK-cl  in  Canada  only  two  jcars, 
ncvLTthclcss,  few  ijovcrnors  ha\c  cxcrcisctl  more  inlliicnce  upon 
the  condition  of  the  colony.*  Rolland  Michel,  inaniiiis  de  la 
Galissonnicre,  was  born  at  Rochefort  in  1693.  At  seventeen 
he  entered  the  navy  antl  saw  much  service,  haxini;-  on  all 
occasions  distin.mn'shed  himself  bj-  his  conduct  and  cf)urai;c. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  within  a  month  of  reaching;"  his  fifty- 
fourth  birthda}-.  \\\'  ha\e  the  tr.iveller  Kalm's  authority  for 
his  scientific  attainments. -|-      lit;  (K-scribcs  the  lu.-w  L;ovcni()r 


•  M.  (le  la  Galissonnicre  arliveil  the  19th  September,  1 747.  He  left  Queliec 
the  241I1  of  Soptcmher,  1740. 

t  K.ilm  relates  that  uii  his  arrival  in  fort  I'lcikrick,  Crown  Point,  "The  jjjov- 
ernor  of  the  fort  was  pleased  to  shew  mo  a  long  jj.iper  which  tlie  then  governoi- 
general  .  .  had  sent  him.  ...  In  this  writing  a  ni:nd)er  of  trees  and  plants 
are  mentioned, which  grow  in  .\'oi//i  .liiici iiii,x\\\A  deserve  to  he  collected  and  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  their  useful  (pialities.  .  .  .  It  is  further  requested  that  all 
kinds  of  seeds  and  roots  he  gathered  here  ;  and  to  assist  such  an  underlaUing,  a 
method  of  preserving  the  gathered  seeds  and  roots  is  ])rescrilie<l,  so  that  they  may 
grow  and  be  sent  to  Paris.  Specimens  of  all  liinds  of  minerals  are  required,  and 
all  the  places  in  the  French  settlements  are  mentioned  where  any  Useful  or 
remarkable  stone,  earth,  or  ore  has  been  found.  'I'here  is  likewise  a  manner  of 
making  observations,  and  collections  of  curiosities  in  the  animal  kingdom.  To 
these  reipiests  it  is  added  to  encpiire  and  get  infoimalioii  in  every  possible  manner, 
to  what  pur|)ose  and  in  what  manner  the  ///(//(?/;,v  employ  cert.iin  plants,  and  other 
])roiluctions  of  nature  as  medicines,  or  in  any  other  case.  This  useful  paper  was 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  marcpiis  (/,•  la  Calissoniiiiyc  by  M.  Gaultiir*  (he  royal 
physici.\n  A  ()//<Av,  and  afterwards  corrected  and  impioved  by  the  maripiis's  own 
hand  IK-  had  several  copies  m.ide  ol  it,  which  he  sent  to  all  the  olViceis  in  the 
foils,  ainl  bkewise  toother  Karned  men,  who  travelled  in  the  country.  .At  the 
end  of  the  writing  is  an  injunction  to  ihe  ofticeis  to  let  the  goveuu)r-general  know 
which  of  the  conuuon  soldiers  hal  used  the  greatest  diligence  in  the  discovery  aiul 


"  Gaulticr  died  in  1756  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  from  an  attack  of  ship 
fever,  caught  iluring  his  attendance  at  the  hospital  :  a  contagious  disease  com- 
nuinicated  by  "  Le  Leopard,"  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  s(|uadron  bringing 
Montcalm's  reinforcements  [.M.  I'Abbe  \'erreaultj. 
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personally  as  bcins^  small  in  stature  and  somewhat  deformed, 
but  of  pleasini^  appearance.  He  speaks  of  de  la  Galissonnicre's 
knowledt^e  as  remarkable,  especially  in  natural  history,  so 
that  the  listener  could  fancy  he  was  being  addressed  by 
Linnaius.  Kalm  was  equally  impressed  by  his  political 
sagacit}'.  During  the  short  time  de  la  Galissonniere  was  in 
Canada,  he  made  a  collection  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  and  carried  back  to  France  many  }-oung  plants  and 
saplings  in  pots  of  earth  for  propagation.  To  this  hour,  few 
governors  have  been  more  remarkable  for  assiduity  and  broad 
statesmanlike  views.  He  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the 
commission  to  determine  the  boundaries  to  be  established 
under  the  treat}'  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  dut\-  he  was 
associated  with  M.  dc  Silhouette.  The  English  commis- 
sioners were  Shirley  and  Aliidmay. 

De  la  Galisonnierc  arrived  in  Canada  during  the  war 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  for  peace; 
his  letters  shew  that  he  was  not  .vithout  apprehension  that 
Quebec  would  be  attacked  b}'  sea.*  On  receiving  instructions 
discouraging  any  operations  on  his  part,  he  repliedf  that  he 
was  contemplating  attacks  upon  Hudson's  Bay  and  Oswego. 
He  complained  of  being  doomed  to  inactivity,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  strong  force  should  be  sent  to  Acadia;  it  would 
lead  to  expense,  but  it  would  bring  good  results.  He  advo- 
cated the  employment  of  Indians  in  warfare,  as  they  cost  as 
much  when  idle  as  when  on  serv'ice. 

A  memoir  written  by  de  la  Galissonniere  the  j'car  after  he 
left  the  countr\'  is  worth}'  of  attention,  as  it  explains  the 
policy  which  he  him.self  followed. :J:  He  foretold  much  that 
came   to  pass  ;   he  foresaw  that  when   war   commenced   in 

collection  of  plants,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  that  he  might  be  able  to  promote 
them,  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  places  adapted  to  their  respective 
capacities,  or  to  reward  them  in  any  other  manner."  2nd  July,  1749,  Vol.  HI., 
paRe  5. 

•  Que.  Doc,  HI.,  p.  396.     22  Oct.,  1747, 

+  lb.,  HI.,  p.  399.     6  Nov.,  1747. 

J  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  220.  It  was  held  of  such  importance,  that  nine  years 
later  [N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  941]  it  was  sent  by  M.  de  Silhouette  to  the  minister  of 
marine  as  possessing  prTil  weight. 
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Europe  it  would  be  transferred  to  America,  and  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  invade  Canada  :  accordingly,  the  prov- 
ince ought  to  secure  the  avenues  by  which  any  attack  might 
be  made.  Passing  over  the  general  principle  of  the  utility  of 
colonies  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  their  preservation, 
there  being  but  few  persons  who  did  not  admit  that  they  were 
in  some  degree  necessary  to  a  great  state,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  established  in  America.  There 
were  in  those  days  a  class  which  advised  the  abandonment  of 
colonies, when  not  productive  of  revenue,  or  which  were  a  source 
of  expense.  De  la  Galissonniere  enumerated  the  arguments 
which  can  be  adduced  to  sustain  this  view.  From  their 
extent,  it  was  not  always  practicable  for  their  government  to 
be  controlled  by  the  .same  mind,  antl  the  component  parts  could 
not  always  give  reciprocal  aid.  When  h'rench  manufactures 
were  onl\-  deliverable  by  sea,  in  event  of  a  blockade  there  would 
be  a  scarcity  of  these  goods  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  surplus  of 
Canada  produce  would  arise.  Goods  for  exportation  could 
never  be  furnished  as  cheaply  by  Canada  as  b)'  New  l^ngland, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  expense  of  government  must  exceed 
the  revenue.  Briefly  dwelling  on  the  motives  of  honour  and 
religion  which  bound  a  nation  not  to  desert  a  people  who  had 
emigrated  to  a  foreign  country  under  government  auspices, 
he  directed  his  argument  to  the  national  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  the  retention  of  the  province. 

One  advantage  Canada  possessed  :  the  power  of  making 
war  on  the  Anglo-American  territorj-,  which  was  held  in 
great  account  by  its  possessors,  ami  dail}-  increasing  in 
power.  He  instanced  the  number  of  French  Canadians  who 
lived  in  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  qualified  to  lead  them  in 
fight,  or  themselves  to  attack  the  Indians.  lie  foretold  that 
the  loss  of  Canada  to  France  would  drag  after  it  the  superi- 
ority which  h'rancc  could  claim  over  luigiand.  Mis  desire  was 
to  wrest  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  Engli.sh  on  the  first  declara- 
tion of  hostilities.  It  was  plain  to  him  that,  on  the  opening 
of  the  war,  if  the  French  did  not  .seize  Acadia,  the  English 
would  again  take  Louisbourg.     He  highly  estimated  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  fortress,  from  the  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
and  the  number  of  seamen  enfrat;cd  in  them,  accustomed  to 
the  h'fe.  To  secure  cape  J^rcton,  to  use  the  modern  word,  to 
the  French,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  its  connection  with 
Canada.  As  for  some  months  of  the  year  the  ascent  of  the 
river  Saint  Lawrence  was  not  possible  owinij  to  ice,  during 
winter  communication  was  only  practicable  by  land.  It  was 
this  consideration  which  i^ave  weight  to  the  I'2nglish  occupa- 
tion of  Acadia.  He  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  fort 
should  be  built  from  Canso  to  the  isthmus  on  the  east  coast; 
and  that  the  territory,  for  a  width  of  three  or  four  leagues, 
seven  to  ten  miles,  should  be  neutral,  along  which  the  French 
should  have  the  right  of  passage.  lie  claimed  the  Kennebec 
as  the  boundary  for  France.  He  recommended  settlement 
along  lake  Champlain  to  Crown  Point;  that  Ogdensburg, 
to  use  the  modern  name,  should  be  fortified,  and  settlement 
commenced  in  its  neighbourhood.  lie  looked  upon  the 
establishment  of  Oswego  as  a  British  port  as  most  dangerous 
to  French  prosperity,  and  advocated  its  destruction  so  soon 
as  hostilities  permitted. 

The  Ohio  attractetl  his  attention  as  the  best  comniunication 
with  the  iMississip[)i  anti  Louisiana :  likewise  the  connection 
by  the  Illinois.  He  regarded  the  settlement  of  this  terri- 
tory as  imperatively  called  for  ;  Detroit  as  of  primary 
importance,  for  when  it  once  contained  a  farming  population 
of  one  thousand,  it  would  feed  and  defend  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  territory.  He  summarized  his  remarks  by  dwelling 
on  the  necessity  of  permanently  settling  the  country  at  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  Detroit  and  the  Illinois,  recommending  that 
several  persons  .should  be  sent  from  P^-ance,  principally 
soldiers  ;  some  smugglers  might  be  added  ;  even  women  of 
bad  reputation  if  necessary  ;  but  few  of  the  latter,  as  there 
were  more  women  than  men  in  Canada,  and  this  step  might 
not  be  required. 

Do  la  Galissonniere  was  joined  by  Francis  Rigot,  who  re- 
placed Ilocquart  as  intendant.  He  landed  at  Saint  Joachim 
about  twenty  miles  below  Quebec  in  August,  1748,  and  drove 
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to  the  city,  which  he  reached  011  the  25th.  He  only  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but  he  had 
been  appointed  some  months  earher  to  the  position.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  family  of  Guiennc,  of  hii^h  position  in  the  law. 
Those  w  ho  describe  his  good  side  speak  of  him  as  having  wit 
and  penetration,  with  ability  of  a  high  order  ;  when  once  he 
gave  his  [)rotcction  he  did  not  lightly  withdraw  it.  He  lived 
in  magnificent  hospitality,  and  many  paid  him  their  court  ; 
he  was  charitable,  l<indl>',  and  fond  of  his  pleasures.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  devoted  to  his  duties,  worked  hard,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  authority.  One  cause  of  his  subsequent  mis- 
conduct was  his  entrj.glemcnt  with  Madame  Pean.  Her 
husband  was  a  native  Canadian,  with  moderate  abilit\',  who 
was  dependent  on  liigot  for  his  position.  The  woman  is 
described  as  young,  sprightly,  and  witty.  Her  conversation, 
sparkling  and  agreeable,  attracted  the  intendant,  who,  suc- 
cumbing to  this  infatuation,  to  the  last  hour  remained  attached 
to  her.  He  passed  every  evening  in  her  society.  It  was  the 
secret  of  Bigot's  peculations.  There  is  no  record  to  shew  that, 
indcpendcntl}'  of  his  frauds  on  the  government,  and  they  were 
in  every  way  infamous,  he  was  better  or  worse  than  the  other 
officials  who  illegally  carried  on  trade  ;  manv  as  a  ncccssitv, 
for  thc\-  were  poorly  paid.  A  contemporary  writer,'*  not 
unfriendly  to  Bigot,  describes  Madame  Pean  as  the  centre  of 
a  small  court  of  persons  of  her  character,  or  approaching  it, 
who  by  their  deference  deserved  her  protection,  and  who  made 
great  fortunes.  It  resulted  that  those  who  desiretl  employ- 
ment or  promotion  could  only  obtain  it  through  her.  Servants, 
lackeys,  people  without  birth,  education,  or  character,  were 
by  her  influence  [)laced  in  charge  of  the  stores  at  the  posts. 
Their  ignorance  and  dishonesty  were  no  obstacle  to  their 
advancement.  Her  recommendation  prevailed  to  exclude 
worth  and  merit.  The  finances  in  a  short  time  suffered  from 
the  avidity  of  these  men,  and  the  whole  people  groaned  under 
their   arbitrary    power.     Bigot    held    office    to  the  last   hour 
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of  the  struggle.  Mis  ciicrgj'  and  ability  made  his  services 
valuable  ;  unhappily  for  the  country  and  himself,  his  honesty 
was  not  on  a  par  with  his  admitted  capacity. 

The  troubles  with  the  western  Indians  continued.  One 
scheme  to  coerce  them  was  to  deprive  them  of  supplies  for 
the  support  of  their  families,*  and  in  the  spring  of  1748,  it 
was  proposed  that  no  canoes  should  be  sent  to  the  west. 
In  1747,  several  of  the  Miami  tribe  under  the  chief  "la  De- 
moiselle," .seized  some  property  belonging  to  traders  estab- 
lished near  the  fort  at  the  head  of  lake  Michigan.  As  the 
tribe  contained  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  the  h'rench,  de 
Longueuil,  then  in  command  at  Detroit,  sent  Dubuisson,  an 
officer  of  .some  energy,  with  a  small  force  to  the  fort,  which 
had  been  partially  burned,  to  hold  possession  of  it,  but  not  to 
engage  in  any  expedition.  The  party  started  ill-provided ; 
and  when  at  the  post  suffered  privation  owing  to  the  ill-feeling 
of  the  Indians,  who  refused  supplies.  During  the  period  of 
his  stay,  a  Frenchman  who  strayed  from  the  fort  was  killed. 
The  assailant  was  not  given  up,  but  much  of  the  property 
which  had  been  stolen  was  returned.  In  the  spring,  Dubuis- 
son went  back  to  Detroit,  and  the  expedition  was  without 
effect,  -f- 

Difficulty  had  also  been  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
christian  Ilurons  established  at  Sandusky.  Some  of  the  tribe 
had  killed  five  French  traders  passing  through  the  country, 
and  they  had  called  upon  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawatamies  to 
join  a  general  rising.  The  latter  declined  to  interfere,  but 
several  of  the  Ottawas  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
slaughter  of  the  five  Frenchmen  precipitated  matters.  The 
Indians,  well  disposed  to  the  French,  came  forward  to  aid  them, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  outrage  appeared  at  Detroit  with  propositions  for  peace. 
De  Longueuil  had  with  him  only  a  small  force,  and  was  ill- 
supplied  for  any  operation  in  the  field.  He  had,  moreover, 
received  instructions  from  M.  de  Bcauharnois  how  to  act  in 


•  New  York  Doc,  X.,  p.  137. 
t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p,  iSl, 
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such  a  case,  and  as  he  had  been  directed,  he  offered 
terms  of  peace,  in  no  way  onerous  to  the  Indians.  Durinj^ 
the  period  that  the  ne<^otiations  were  beiiiir  carried  on,  and  a 
favourable  conclusion  to  them  seemed  certain,  an  attack  was 
made  by  some  Indians  on  a  canoe  not  far  from  Detroit,*  in 
which  three  men  were  wounded.  De  Lon_L,aieuil  immediately 
sent  a  part)-,  under  an  officer  named  de  Helcstre,  in  pursuit, 
who  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  a^ijressors  so  actively  that 
he  seized  the  five  Indians  who  had  committed  the  assault. 
One  of  them  was  immcdiateh'  executed  at  Detroit  ;  a  second 
committed  suicide  ;  the  remainintj  three,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  friendl}-  Indians,  were  cjiven  back  to  the  tribe,  in  the  hope 
that,  gratified  b}-  this  course,  they  would  return  to  their  old 
alliance  with  the  French.  As  in  Montreal  there  was  doubt  of 
the  success  of  this  policy,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  force,  especiall)'  as  de  Lontjueuil  had  asked  for 
more  men  and  provisions. 

A  party,  consistintj  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  several  royn- 
geiirs,  with  a  few  reliable  Xipissint;-  Indians,  started  from 
Montreal  for  Detroit  under  the  command  ofdcCeloron.  The 
direct  effect  of  the  appearance  of  this  force  was  that  several 
Huron  chiefs  descended  to  Montreal  to  propose  terms  of 
peace.  They  arrived  at  the  same  period  as  several  Indians 
from  Michilimackinac.  There  had  been  many  outras^^cs  on 
the  upper  lakes.  Some  men  had  been  killed  at  Saginaw,  an 
Ottawa  \illage  on  lake  Huron  ;  others  at  La  Cloche,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Manitoulin  islands  ;  others  at  Grosse 
ile,  near  Michilimackinac.  'Y\\cvoyageiirs  at  Sault  Saint  Mary 
and  lake  .Superior  had  not  escaped  attack.  De  La  Cornc  was 
then  the  commandant  at  Michilimackinac  ;  but  he  was 
absent,  having  been  ordered  to  Montreal  and  sent  on  the 
expedition  to  Acadia.f  Mis  place  had  been  supplied  by  de 
Saint  Pierre,  who  arrived  there  in  October,  1747.  He  found 
the    Indians   ill-disposed   to   the   French.     He,  however,  was 


•  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  182. 
t  Ante  page  349. 
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able  to  seize  two  of  the  murderers,  u  lio  by  his  instructions 
were  taken  to  Montreal  by  members  of  the  trilic. 

Dc  la  Galissonniere  was  then  in  Montreal,  whither  he  had 
c:^()ne  in  January.  Kalin  tells  us  that  the  Ljovernor  pieferred 
Montreal  to  Ouebec.  On  this  occasion  he  remained  in  the 
city  until  the  end  of  Jul)-.  He  met  the  Michiliniacl<inac 
deputation,  and  at  their  reciuest  set  at  liberty  some  hostc'ij^cs 
held  b}'  the  French,  as  he  ilid  not  ilesire  to  punish  the  imio- 
cent  for  the  j^niilty.  He  resolved,  however,  to  send  the 
prisoners  to  Ouebec,  to  be  kept  there  under  restraint.  1  )urint^ 
the  interview  one  of  the  Indians  present  was  reco^m'sed  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  outrat^es.  I  le  was  arrested  and  sent 
with  the  others  to  be  kept  in  confinement. 

The  se(|ucl  is  difficult  of  explanation.  The  three  prisoners 
were  i)laced  under  the  chartrc  of  an  experienced  sergeant  and 
seven  picked  men.  The  prisoners  were  manacled  at  their 
feet.  Shortly  afterwards  the  canoe  was  discovered  with  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  soldiers.  The  prisoners  had  escaped. 
The  event  has  never  been  ex[)laine(.l.  The  news  was  first 
carried  to  Three  Rivers,  and  owin^'  to  some  la.\it\-  ot  investi- 
gation the  facts  were  onl)^  imperfectly  known.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  escort  could  have  been  defeated  without 
stratagem  or  some  assistance  from  v.ithout. 

It  was  de  la  Galissonniere  who  gave  instructions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fort  at  Toronto.  The  whole  territory 
extending  to  lake  Huron  was  then  known  by  that  name. 
Lake  Simcoe  is  shewn  on  Charlevoix's  map  of  1745,  as  lake 
Toronto;  while  in  the  early  h'rench  maps  the  site  (jf  the  present 
city  is  referred  to  as  Teiaigon  ;  Matchedash  bay  is  alscj  known 
as  Toronto  bay.  The  name  was  even  given  to  some  of  the 
waters  of  the  bay  of  Ouinte. 

It  was  the  route  followed  to  lake  Huron.  Lake  Ontario 
was  left  at  what  is  now  called  the  river  I  lumber;  the  portage 
passed,  Holland  river  was  descended  to  lake  Simcoe.  At  the 
end  of  the  lake,  the  river  Severn  led  to  Matchedash  bay  and 
to  lake  Huron. 

The  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  fort  was  to  prevent 
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the  trailc  of  the  Iinhans  with  Oswego.  The  dcsi^ii  origin- 
ally conceived  by  de  la  Galissoiiniere  and  Bigot,  was  only 
executed  under  de  la  JoiKiuiere.  In  the  autumn  of  1749,  some 
workmen  with  de  I'ortneuf  anti  fifteen  soldiers  were  sent  up 
to  carr\-  out  the  project.  On  completion,  the  new  structure 
was  nanieil  "  l-'ort  Kouiile,"  after  the  colonial  miin'sler.  It 
rcmainetl,  occupied  by  a  small  garri.son,  until  175.S,  when 
Niagara  was  taken  in  the  attack  of  I'ridcaux  and  jnhnson. 
To  prevent  the  fort  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  i'.nglish  it 
was  abandoned  and  burned.* 

The  ordinance  of  the  I''rench  king-f-  consetpient  on  the 
signature  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  j)eace  forbade  all 
hostility  to  be  committed  against  the  king  of  (ireat  Britain. 
In  July,  1749,  Louisbourg  was  evacuated,  for  the  I'"rencli  tlag 
once  more  to  wfive  over  ca[)('  lireton.  The  fact  of  the  peace 
with  the  condition  of  the  evacuation  of  Louisbourg  was  thus 
well  known  at  Ouebec.  Nevertheless  these  changed  relations 
between  tiie  two  nations  in  no  way  caused  de  la  (ialissoinuLrc 
to  relax  in  his  determination  to  secure  territory  for  h'rancc, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
in  an  authoritative  if  in  a  peaceful  manner  ;  regarding  it  as 
the  connecting  link  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  lie  was 
no  little  encouraged  so  to  act,  b)'  the  irresolution  of  the  New 
York  legislature.  The  vacillation  of  this  body  shewn  in  its 
neglect  in  protecting  the  outer  posts  of  the  province,  especially 
at  Saratoga,  was  well  known  in  Canada.  During  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  more  energy  had  been  shewn,  and  the 
prowling  parties  from  Crown  Point  had  obtained  no  success  ; 
indeed  the  I'rench  had  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Mohawks. 

No  ground  for  the  claim  to  French  .sovereignty  over  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  can  be  found  f)therwisc  than  on  the  explo- 

*  We  owe  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Scaclding,  of  Toronto,  that  the  site 
of  the  fort  has  been  jireserved.  An  obelisk  erected  on  tlie  ground  on  wliich  it 
stood  was  unveiled  by  Lord  I.ansdowne,  6th  September,  1S87.  Situated  in  the 
agricultural  exhibition  grounds,  it  is  about  130ft.  east  of  Oufrerin-street,  within 
Haifa  mile  of  tlie  river  Ilundjer. 

t  Que.  Uoc.,  III.,  p.  420,  26  May,  1748. 
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rations  made  by  dc  La  Salle.  Iti  a  previous  chapter,*  I  have 
examined  dc  La  Salle's  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississi])pi  \)y  the  Ohio:  they  appear  to  me  untenable. 
J''rance  had  established  her  authority  over  the  countr\'  to  the 
north-west  of  the  lakes,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Illinois.  The 
district  .south  of  lake  Eric  had  never  been  the  .scene  of  I"'rench 
Canadian  e.vploration,  and  the  territory  around  t'  "lio  had 
been  tacitly  re^'arded  as  an  ap[)enda},fe  to  the  ca:  .1  Hritish 
provinces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir<^inia.  h'rom 
the.se  states  for  soine  years  traders  had  crosseil  the  mountains, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces  had  established 
relationship  with  the  Lidians  domiciled  there.  ICxcept  for  the 
necessity  of  uninterrupted  connection  between  Canaila  and 
Louisiana,  it  is  not  probable  that  th(^  I-'rench  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory would  have  been  preferred.  With  ile  la  Gatissonnicre  the 
conviction  was  strong  that  the  possession  of  this  comiccting 
extent  of  country  was  indispensable  to  French  power :  and 
althou.L5h  there  was  not  .1  known  Canadian  settler  throiij^hout 
its  extent,  and  no  dispute  had  as  yet  ari.sen  with  rcs^artl  to  its 
occupation,  lie  took  steps  to  proclaim  French  sovc  'jit^-over 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 

lie  organized  an  expedition  under  the  comni...id  of  dc 
Celoron,  a  ca[)tain  in  the  J''rench  service,  a  chevalier  of  Saint 
Louis.  His  immediate  subalterns  were  de  Contrecteur,  Coulon 
de  Villiers,  six  junior  officers  and  six  cadets,  with  twenty 
French  soldiers,  one  hundred  and  cl^ht  Canadian  vojogriirs, 
and  thirty  Iroquois  and  Abenakis.  They  left  Lachine  on  the 
1 6th  of  June,  1749,  and  landed  at  the  spot  now  known  as 
Portland,  whence  the  portage  was  to  be  taken  to  lake 
Chatauqua.  The  water  in  the  neit^hbourhood  is  so  shallow 
that  barques  cannot  approach  within  a  lea<;ue  of  the  shore, 
and  the  navit^ation,  owiny;  to  a  rocky  bottom  with  many  pro- 
jectin;;'  points  of  the  formation,  is  dangerous  to  canoes.  Xo 
protection  can  be  obtained  against  the  winds,  and  there  was 
then  no  Indian  villagp  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  landing 
place  made  an  unfavourable  impression  on  dc  Celoron.     \\c 

t  Ante  Vol.  I.,  p.  408. 
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have  ill  these  facts  the  cxphiiiation  of  the  subsequent  chaufje 
in  the  l)asc  of  operations  to  l'res(|u'ile,  some  miles  to  the 
west  on  hike  ICrie,  at  the  town  now  known  as  I'.rie  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  formed  tlie  landing  place  for  future  operations  ; 
no  further  atteniiit  was  made  to  follow  the  route  taken  by 
de  C'cloron.* 

The  distance  from  lake  l-'rie  to  lake  Chatauciua  is  eight 
miles,  the  latter  being  in  its  mean  height  726  feet  above  lake 
Erie;  to  reach  the  height  of  land  between  the  two  water 
systems  1,000  feet  has  probably  to  be  ascended.  Some 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  small  creek  discharging  into  lake 
Krie,  but  nearly  the  entire  ilistance  hatl  to  be  overcome  by 
"  portaging."  On  the  2Jnd  of  July,  de  Celoron  was  able  to 
place  his  canoes  on  lake  C'liatautpia.  He  was  now  011  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio  which  tlischarges  into  the  Mississippi.  De 
Celoron  re[)aired  his  canoes  and  gave  his  men  a  (la\''s  rest 
after  their  labours.  Tiie)'  had  been  severe,  for  he  had  had  to 
cut  his  way  before  he  could  pass  with  the  canoes  and  stores. 
He  arrived  within  two  miles  or  so  of  the  discharge  of  the  lake, 
when  his  scouts  informed  him  that  parties  had  been  seen  in 
the  woods  antl  had  tied  1  1  their  approach.  The  small  tribu- 
tar\-  stream  into  which  h  iitered  was  shallow,  so  the  canoes 
were  lightened  and  \\  por,  >•  of  thri  c  quarters  of  a  league 
saved.  De  Celoron  tells  u  that  le  Sieur  de  la  Saussaye 
pointed  out  this  spot,  conveying  the  idea  that  he  was  previ- 
ously accjuainted  with  the  country. 

On  the  25th  a  council  was  held.  The  previous  evening 
the\'  had  reached  a  village,  the  cabins  of  which  had  been  pre- 
cipitatel}'  abandoned,  the  canoes,  utensils  and  even  food 
having  been  left  behind.  De  Celoron  saw  the  risk  of  alarm 
being  given  to  the  other  villages,  and  an  ambuscade  of  a  large 
united  force  being  laid  for  his  party.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  send  forward  Joncaire,  a  lieutenant, with  some  Indians 

*  "  Jt)Uinal  de  la  canipagne  que  moy  Ctiloroii,  clievalier  de  Tordre  royal  mili- 
taire  de  .Saint  Louis,  capitaine,  commandant  un  detacliment  envoye  dans  la  lielle 
Riviere,  ai  faite  par  les  ordres  de  M.  le  Manpiis  de  la  Galissoiiniere,  conunandant 
general  de  toule  la  nouvelle  France  et  pays  de  la  Louisiana."  [.\Largry,  \\i|.  VL] 
"Je  n'y  ai  rien  trouvii  d'avanlaijciix,  ."tc,"  p.  669. 
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to  the  village  of  Paille-coupcc  to  invite  those  living  there  to 
remain,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  friendly  spirit  of  the 
expedition.  The  route  was  followed  cautiously  for  the  three 
ensuing  days.  Owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  water  at  many 
spots,  the  canoes  were  frequently  only  moved  forward  with 
difficulty.  On  the  29th  he  reached  the  stream  now  known  as 
the  Alleghany  ;  the  creek  he  had  oeen  following  was  the 
Conewango. 

De  Celeron  had  been  furnished  with  leaden  plates  with 
engraved  inscriptions.*     On  arrriving  at  the  Alkghany,  one 

*  'I'liese  plates  were  eleven  inclies  lonjj  and  seven  ami  a  half  inches  vviile.  One 
of  the  insciiptionj  was  as  follows: — "  L'an,  1749,  dv  reijne  de  Levis  XV.,  Roy 
de  Fiance,  Novs  Celoion  Connnandant  d'vn  detaclienient  envoic  par  Monsievr  Le 
M''*  de  la  Galissoniere  [sic],  Comnianda'  t  General  de  la  Xouvellc  France  ])ovr 
relablir  la  tranqvilliic  dans  qvelqves  villages  sauvagcs  de  ces  cantons,  avons 
entcrrc  cette  planue  an  coii^iieiii  <k  Lohio  et  de  Tchadal;oiii  cc  sg  j\'illet,Y,\&  de 
la  Riviere  Oyo  autrenient  ISelle  Riviere,  pour  monunient  tin  renouvellenient  de 
possesion  que  nous  avons  pris  de  la  ditte  Riviere  Oyo,  et  de  toutes  celles  quiy 
tombent,  et  de  toutes  les  terres  des  deux  coles  jvsque  avx  sovrces  des  dittes 
Rivieres  ainsi  qv'en  ont  jovy  ou  dv  jovir  les  precedents  Rois  de  France,  et  qu'ils  s'y 
sont  maintenvs  p  >r  les  amies  et  par  les  traittes  specialcmenl  par  cevx  de  Risvvick 
d'Vtrecht  et  d'Aix  la  Chapelle." 

A  fac-siniile  is  given  in  the  New  York  Doc,  VI.,  ]i.  6u. 

One  of  the  jilates  was  stolen,  probably  dug  up  after  having  been  sunk  in  the 
ground.  It  was  delivered  to  Sir  William  Johnson  on  the  4th  of  December,  1750, 
at  his  residence  on  the  Mohawk,  by  a  Cayuga  chief  [New  York  Doc,  \'\.,  p. 
604],  who  stated  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  artifice  from  Joncaire.  lie  desired 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  proceeding.  Johnson  explained  the  matter  as  may 
be  supposed. 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "this  is  an  Affair  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  as 
nothing  less  than  all  your  Lands  and  best  Hunting  I'laces  are  aimed  at  with  a  view 
of  secluding  you  entirely  from  us  iS;  the  rest  of  your  Brethren,  viz'.,  the  I'hiladel- 
phians,  Virginians,  tVca.,  who  c.tu  always  sujiply  you  with  the  necess.irys  of  Life  at 
a  much  lower  rate  tiian  the  French  ever  did  or  could,  &  under  whose  Proteclion 
you  are,  iV  ever  will  be,  safer  and  belter  served  in  every  resjiect  than  under  the 
French.  These  and  a  hundred  other  substantial  reasons  I  could  give  you  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  I'rench  are  your  inqilacabie  enneniies.  But  as  I  told  you 
before,  the  very  Instrumei.i  you  now  brought  me  of  their  own  writing  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  convince  the  world  of  their  \"illanous  designs " 

The  chief,  "  with  great  attention  iV  surprise,  heard  you  repeat  the  substance 
of  that  Devilish  Writing  which  I  brought  you,  iS;  also  with  pleasure  noticed  your 
just  remarks  thereon,  which  really  agree  with  my  own  sentiments  on  it.'' 

New  York  Doc,  \'l.,  pp.  609  610. 

Clinton  sent  a  report  of  the  matter  to  England,  and  forwarded  the  plate  on 
his  receiving  it  on  the  17th  January,  1750. 
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of  these  plates  was  buried,  and  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France 
on  a  shield  of  tin  were  attached  to  a  tree.  The  place  is  now 
known  as  Warren.  Proceeding  down  the  Alleghany,  de 
Celoron  met  the  deputation  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
village  to  confer  with  him.  He  gave  them  some  milk  of  their 
fatherOncMitio,  as  the\-  called  l)rand\-,  and  some  tobacco.  Thc\- 
reached  a  village,  which  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
cabins,  and  de  Celoron  was  saluted  on  his  arrival  b_\-  musketry. 
He  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank.  lie  invited  the  Indians 
to  accompanj-  him  to  the  village  of  "  Paille-coupee,"  and  there 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  arrived  on  the  30th  :  both 
these  villages  were  composed  of  Seneca  Indians.  Joncaire 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  remain,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  without  his  presence  among  them,  thc\-  would 
have  abandoned  the  place.  A  council  was  held.  De  Celoron 
relates  that  the  Indians  agreed  not  to  receive  the  English; 
and  in  spring  that  they  would  themselves  return  to  Canada. 
It  rained  the  following  day,  so  de  Celoron  remained  where  he 
was.  The  rain  raised  the  level  of  the  creeks,  the  journe}-  could 
therefore  be  continued  with  less  impediment.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  he  passed  a  village  of  the  Loups  and  l"\>.\es.  One 
man  only  was  present  ;  all  the  rest  had  taken  flight.  At  a 
second  village  he  addressed  the  inhabitants  setting  forth  his 
friendl}-  intentions.  The  answer,  which  he  received,  shewed 
the  good  feeling  towards  the  English,  the  Indians  praj-ing  to 
be  allowed  until  next  spring  to  retain  those  who  were  present 
among  them. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  junction  of  French  creek  with  the 
Allcghan\-,  described  by  him  as  the  river  aux  Bieufs,  he 
found  onl)'  five  or  six  Iroquois.  The  iMiglish  traders  and  the 
Indians  had  sought  refuge  in  the  woods.  He  here  buried  a 
second  folate. 

Joncaire  was  again  sent  forward  to  the  \illage  of  Attigue. 
On  reaching  this  place,  supposed  to  have  been  some  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  de  Celoron  only  found  Joncaire 
with  his  men  ;  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  place  had  taken 
flight.      He    proceeded    onward    to   Chaouanon,    a    Shawnee 
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village,  which,  by  the  order  of  dc  Bcauharnois,  had  been  aban- 
doned since  1745,  when  Chartrand  and  the  party  with  him  were 
removed  to  the  river  Vermilion,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash.  He 
there  met  six  English  traders  with  fifty  horses  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  packets  of  furs.  Dc  Celoron  relates  that  he 
summoned  them  to  retire  from  the  territory  as  belonging  to 
the  king  of  France,  with  the  threat  that  if  they  came  back  their 
property  would  be  taken  from  them.  Thcj-  were  allowed  to 
proceed  homeward  with  their  wares,  de  Celoron  describing 
them  as  profuse  in  promises  not  to  return,  and  whether  by  fear 
or  otherwise,*  admitting  that  they  had  no  business  there. 

From  this  place  d?  Celoron  addressed  a  summons  to  the 
governor  of  I'ennsylvania.  It  was  dated  the  6th  of  August  : 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  any  declaVation  that  he  was  present  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  lie  represented  that  he  had 
come  to  settle  some  quarrels  which  had  broken  out  between 
the  savage  tribes.  He  was  exceedingly  surprised,  he  said,  to 
find  English  traders  who  had  intruded  on  the  territory  to 
which  they  had  no  right.  He  called  upon  the  governor  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  trade  as  contrary  to  treaty. 

The  journey  was  continued.  A  village  of  Loups,  in  which 
only  three  men  had  been  left,  was  passed.  De  Celoron 
invited  them  to  attend  him  to  the  next  village,  known  as 
"  Rocher  Ecrit,"f  under  the  sovereignty  of  an  old  woman 
devoted  to  the  English.  By  the  description  given  of  this 
place  the  belief  has  been  formed  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pittsburg,  :J:  below  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
IMonongahola  rivers,  which  unite  to  form  the  broad  Ohio. 
The  bai'.ks  in  this  season  were  rich  with  luxuriant  foliage. 
Although  thf"  Indians  had  left,  the  English  traders  had 
remained.  They  were  taken  before  de  Celoron.  None  of  the 
Canadian  party  could  speak  English  ;  the  English  affected 
not  to  understand  French,  finally  they  came  to  some  inter- 

*   "  Soil  par  peur  ou  .TUtiemeiit,"  p.  686. 

t  Oil  examining  the  rock  liic  wiiling  was  found  to  consist  of  -.unie  English 
names  in  charcoal  ;  p.  688. 

+  "  Cet  endroit  est  une  des  plus  beaux  que  j'ay  vus  jusqu'ii  pn.'sent  dans  la 
Belle  Riviere,"  p.  <  S8. 
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chanj^c  of  ideas  by  means  of  Indian  c/iaoiinuoii.  The  traders 
were  ordered  away  from  the  spot.  They  are  represented  as 
sayin<j  that  they  claimed  no  particular  rit^ht  of  commerce,  but 
were  simi^ly  endeavouring  to  earn  their  bread,  and  hereafter 
that  they  would  not  return. 

The  camp  was  i)laced  three  leagues  lower  down.  De  Celoron 
was  now  ap[)roaching  Chiningue,  indeed,  he  was  only  some 
five  miles  above  it.  Accordingly,  he  directed  his  men  to  take 
some  pains  in  their  dress  before  starting,  in  order  to  impress 
the  IndiaJis  by  their  decent  appearance,  th's  village  being  one 
of  the  most  considerable  on  the  Ohio. 

As  he  was  preparing  to  start  a  canoe  was  seen  approaching. 
It  contained  two  men  sent  out  to  obtain  information.  De 
Celoron  gave  them  "  nil  coup  de  lait  dc  Iciir  ph'c  Oiioiitio" 
brandy  :  the  men  asked  that  some  time  be  allowed  the  village, 
duly  to  receive  the  French.  De  Celoron,  uncertain  of  his 
reception,  served  out  ammum'tion  and  took  precaution  against 
hostilities.  On  his  approach  he  saw  one  English  and  some 
French  Hags  fixing.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  he  was  received 
with  a  salute  of  musketry  :  as  the  salute  took  the  form  of 
a  discharge  (jf  ball  cartridge  de  Celoron  desired  that  it  might 
cease,  and  he  requested  that  the  English  flag  should  be 
hauled  down. 

Carefully  establishing  his  camp  and  placing  sentinels,  the 
officers  were  instructed  unceasingly  to  visit  the  posts  during 
the  night.  Joiicaire  subsequently  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
a  native  woman  whose  accpiaintance  he  had  made,  that  the 
project  of  an  attack  had  been  entertained  but  owing  to  these 
precautions  it  was  abandoned. 

The  village  was  large,  consisting  of  about  eighty  cabins.* 


*  Tliis  place,  uinlcr  the  name  of  I.oijstowii,  I'eiiiisylvania,  is  often  mentioned 
in  tlie  later  Indian  wars.  .\  few  liays  after  the  departure  of  de  Celoron,  it  was 
visiled  hy  Colonel  Croi^an,  who  had  been  sent  by  j^overnor  Ilanultoii,  of  I'enn- 
sylvania,  with  a  messajje  to  the  Indians.  He  thus  describes  what  look  place. 
[N.V.  Doc,  VII..  p.  267.]  "After  I  had  delivered  my  message  to  the  Indians 
I  enquired  what  the  French  commander  said  to  them.  They  told  me  he  said  he 
was  only  conic  to  visit  them  and  see  how  they  were  cloathed,  for  their  Father,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  was  determined  to  take  great  care  of  all  his  children  settled 
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The  meeting-  between  de  C^loron  and  the  chiefs  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  August.  Speeches  were  made  and  the  proceedings 
were  friendly.  The  Indians  expressed  their  willingness  to 
hear  the  words  of  Onontio;  de  Celoron  therefore  undertook  to 
address  them  in  the  morning,  and  stated  his  objection  to  the 
appearance  of  any  English  flag. 

The  Indians  not  feeling  assured  of  the  perfectly  good 
intentions  of  their  visitors  remained  awake  the  whole  night, 
and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  passed  the  time  in  dancing. 
Joncaire  in  the  morning  reported  that  eighty  warriors  were  on 
the  point  of  arriving,  and  that  the  resolution  had  been  formed  to 
attack  the  French.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  Indians  invariably  attempted  a  surprise,  and  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  their  mode  of  warfare  to  have  attacked  such  a 
force  as  that  of  the  French.  However,  de  Celoron  might  be 
impressed  with  such  belief,  his  instructions  from  de  la  Galis- 
sonnicrc  was  to  avoid  any  exhibition  of  strength.  Therefore,  in 
the  afternoon,  through  Joncaire  he  called  upon  the  Indians,  to 
act  upon  the  determination  they  had  formed  with  regard  to 
his  party.  Fiftj-  of  the  Indians  passed  before  de  Celoron 
and  saluted  him,  and  two  hours  later  the  chiefs  came  to  his 
tent  with  the  calumet  of  peace.  The  pipC  was  smoked,  and 
a  meeting  arranged  for  the  next  day  at  ten. 

The  village  was  composed  of  Iroquois  of  the  several  tribes, 
Shawnees,  and  Loups.  There  were  also  some  christian 
Iroquois  from  the  Two  Mountains,  and  Caughnawaga,  with 
some  Nipissings,  Abcnakis,  and  Ottawas.  De  Celoron  dwelt 
on  the  design  of  the  English  to  .seize  the  country,  and  called 

on  the  Ohio,  .tikI  desired  they  would  turn  aw.iy  all  the  Kiitjl'sh  traders  from 
amongst  them,  for  their  Father  would  not  suffer  them  to  trade  tlieio  any  more,  but 
would  send  traders  of  his  own,  who  would  trade  with  them  on  reasonabler  terms 
than  the  Fnglish." 

"  I  then  asked  them  if  they  really  thought  that  was  the  intention  of  the  French 
coming  at  that  time  :  They  answered,  yes,  they  believed  the  French  not  only 
wanted  to  (hive  the  Fnglish  tra<lnrs  off  that  they  might  have  the  trade  to  them- 
selves ;  but  that  they  h;id  also  a  further  intention  by  their  burying  iron  plates  with 
inscriptions  on  them  in  the  mouth  of  every  remarkable  Creek,  which  we  know  is 
to  steal  our  country  from  us.  liut  we  will  go  to  the  Onondaga  Council  and  con- 
sult them  how  we  may  prevent  them  from  defrauding  us  of  our  land." 
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upon  them  in  an)'  war  to  remain  neutral.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  late  peace  between  lui^land  and  France  was 
that  the  English  should  not  enter  this  territory,  and  he  should 
order  the  hLnglish  traders  who  were  present  to  retire.  They 
were  summoned  accortlingly  and  so  notified  ;  de  Celoron 
also  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Carolina,  complaining  of  their 
presence. 

On  the  nth  the  Indians  appeared  with  their  reph'.  De 
Celoron  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  it  ;  nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  their  promises  were  little  to  be  relied  upon.  He 
saw  that  their  interest  engaged  them  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  and  he  formed  the  extraordinar\-  opinion  that  the 
loss  sustained  by  goods  being  cheaply  .sold  was  borne  by  the 
king  of  England,  or  by  the  country.  It  was  plain  that  the 
French  could  not  count  on  the  Indians  being  on  their  side 
until  they  could  furnish  them  with  cheap  goods.  Presents, 
however,  were  given,  and  de  Celoron  continued  his  journey. 

On  the  1 2th  he  met  two  wooden  canoes,  laden  with  goods, 
conducted  by  f(jur  Indians.  Ihcrc  was  difficulty  in  the  tribes 
understanding  each  other,  but  eventually  it  was  discovered 
that  the  canoes  were  returning  from  the  Scioto,  twenty-five 
days  journey  from  where  they  were.  De  Celoron  did  not 
molest  them.  He  had  now  many  of  his  men  ill,  and  the 
Indians  were  set  to  hunt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  buffalo. 
The  rations  were  reduced  to  oatmeal  porridge  ;  fortunately 
some  deer  were  killed.'-'  On  the  13th  he  reached  the  Kanou- 
ouara  :  here  he  sank  a  third  plate.  Modern  writers  consider 
that  this  place  is  Wheeling  creek,  in  Virginia.  On  the  15th 
a  fourth  plate  was  buried  at  the  river  Venanguakonan  :  a 
fifth  plate  on  the  i8th  of  .August  at  Chinondaista.-|- 

*  "  I'our  lefr.iicliir  mon  nioiide,  qui  ne  vivoit  plus  qu'a  la  colle  mais  je  fus 
U'ompL'.  .Mes  sauvages  n'avoient  tuu  que  quelques  clievrcuils  ;  c'e.st  une  faible  ics- 
source  pour  soulajjer  du  nionde  affaiiu'  et  nialade."     (p.  700.) 

+  These  two  plates  were  discovered  in  modern  times.  In  179S  some  lioys 
found  the  plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river.  .Some  portion  was  cut  off 
in  order  to  make  bullets,  hut  enou.i;h  of  the  ])!ale  remained  to  shew  its  character. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquarian  .Society  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  it 
was  given  liy  Mr.  de  Witt  Clinton.  The  fifth  plate  was  'iiscovered  only  in  1846, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kenewha  river.     No  other  plates  have  been  found. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  arms  of  France  were  attached  to  a 
tree.  On  the  19th  it  rained,  so  no  start  was  made.  The 
journey  was  continued  the  following;  da\-.  On  the  21st  Jon- 
caire  was  sent  to  the  Scioto  village  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  Indians  that  as  the  presence  of  the 
expedition  was  known,  an  ambuscade  might  be  laid  for  it. 
The  advance  was  made  with  caution.  The  canoes  had  gone 
about  four  leagues  when  a  canoe  bearing  a  white  flag  was 
seen  approaching.  It  was  Joncaire  with  seven  Shawnees 
and  Iroquois.  Dc  Celoron  learned  that  the  people  of  the 
village  were  much  excited  and  inimical  to  the  French.  They 
had  threatened  Joncaire,  and  retaining  his  subaltern  de 
Niverville,  anc'  his  Indians,  the)'  had  sent  Joncaire  back 
under  an  escort.  De  Celoron  directed  the  Shawnees  to 
return  to  their  village,  promising  that  he  would  shortly  be 
there  himself  He  learnt  from  Joncaire  that  the  Indians 
had  constructed  a  fort  with  the  intention  of  defending  them- 
selves. "  I  knew,"  writes  de  Celoron,  "  the  weakness  of  my 
detachment,  two-thirds  of  which  were  j-oung  men  who  had 
never  served,  and  at  the  appearance  of  ten  painted  Indians 
would  have  taken  to  flight."*  I  le  was  without  provisions, 
his  canoes  were  damaged,  and  he  had  no  bark  or  guin  to 
mend  them.  He  had,  however,  fifty  good  men  and  good 
officers. 

The  threatened  danger  passed  away:  either  a  more  prudent 
or  a  better  feeling  was  entertained  by  the  Indians,  and  de 
Celoron  on  his  arrival  was  received  with  salutes.  He  states 
that  one  thousand  shots  must  have  been  fired.  He  landed 
opposite  the  village  and  returned  the  salute.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  crossed  the  stream,  bringing  with  them  de  Niverville 
and  the  Indians  of  the  party.  They  came  bearing  the 
calumet,  and  cut  the  grass  so  the  part\-  could  sit  down.  As 
they  were  seating  themselves,  about  eighty  Indian  warriors 
passed  over  from  the  other  side,  upon  which  de  Celoron  placed 
his  own  men  under  arms.  The  Indians  assured  him  that  they 
had  no  hostile  intention,  and  they  would  retire  as  their  presence 

*  "A  I'aspect  de  dix  sauvages  inatachcs  auruient  pris  la  fuite."     p.  706. 
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created  suspicion.  They  invited  de  Ccloioii  to  come  over  to 
their  village  ;  he  declined  the  invitation  and  pointed  out  it 
was  their  chiefs  who  should  visit  him.  All  night  de  Celoron 
remained  on  the  watch. 

The  \illage  was  composed  of  Shawnees  and  Irocjuois  of 
the  Six  Nj'.tions.  There  were  likewise  soine  christian  Indians 
from  Caughnawaga  and  the  Two  Mountains,  with  I.oups, 
Miamis  and  other  nations.  Joncaire  founil  them  devoted  to 
the  English.  On  the  23rd,  some  chiefs  came  across  with  a 
friendly  message.  De  Celoron  told  them  that  they  would  be 
ruined  by  holding  relations  with  the  English.  Mis  language, 
however,  was  amicable,  antl  lie  expressed  the  hope  that  here- 
after they  would  listen  to  the  words  of  their  father  Oiiontio, 
and  he  addressed  them  on  the  part  of  the  go\ernor-general. 
While  the  council  was  being  held,  a  Shawnee  entered  stating 
that  the  village  was  about  to  be  attackeil  b)-  some  Ottawas 
from  Detroit.  Joncaire  was  sent  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  tlie  rei)ort.  It  was  found  that  three  Ottawas  had  been  sent 
with  letters  b\-  de  .Sabrevois  to  de  Celoron.  The  answer  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  village  as  re[)orted  by  de  Celoron  were  sub- 
missixe.  The  village  promised  loyalt\-  to  the  h'rench.  The 
I'Lngiish  traders  were  accordingly  ordered  to  leave  the  countr)', 
and  the  governor  of  Carolina  was  again  addressed  as  to  their 
presence. 

The  letters  of  de  Sabrevois,  who  commaniled  at  Detroit, 
related  to  the  Indians  at  tluit  place.  It  is  difficult  to  uniler- 
stand  de  Celoron's  allusion  to  them.  He,  however,  wn^te 
back  for  twenty  canoes  to  be  prepared  for  him  below  Detroit, 
with  provisions,  by  the  commencement  of  October. 

After  passing  the  river  ]51atiche  on  the  2.Sth,  he  sent 
de  X'illicrs  with  his  son  to  the  Miami  village,  three  leagues 
distant.  On  their  return  with  the  chiefs,  he  called  U|)on  the 
latter  to  accompany  him  to  the  village  under  the  control  of 
the  chief  known  as  "  la  Demoiselle."  On  reaching  the 
stream  described  b\'  him  as  "  La  Roche,"  now  known  as  the 
Miami,  the  last  plate  was  buried. 

De  Celoron  now  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Miami  to 
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the  villa<fe  of  La  Demoiselle.  He  had  only  passed  down  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  ;  the  inference  must  have  been,  that 
by  the  I'rcnch  holding  the  upper  territory,  the  sovcrcit^nty  of 
Louisiana  assured  them  possession  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
water  was  low,  and  it  took  twelve  days  to  arrive  at  the  village, 
which  was  established  at  the  junction  of  Loramie  creek  with 
the  Miami.  "  La  Deinoiselle"  was  an  ally  of  the  English  ;* 
nevertheless,  he  sent  four  chiefs  tf)  meet  de  Celoron.  From  the 
general  shallowness  of  depth,  and  in  order  to  admit  the  passage 
up  stream  of  the  canoes,  de  Celoron  had  landed  .some  of  the 
troops.  It  was  at  this  spot  de  Celoron,  with  de  Courtemanchej 
met  these  chiefs.  The  calumet  was  smoked,  and  they 
remained  there  for  the  night.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
arrived  at  the  village.  Two  Lnglishinen  were  present  ;  thoy 
were  sent  away.  De  Celoron  had  asked  dc  Raiinond,  in 
command  of  the  fort  on  the  river  Maumcc,  to  send  him  a  man 
named  Roy  an  inter[)rcter,  whom  he  expected  to  meet  at  this 
place.  lie  waited  for  the  man  for  three  da\-s  :  as  he  failed  to 
appear  dc  Celoron  had  to  make  use  of  an  Iroquois  who 
spfjkc  Miamis,  and  on  the  17th  he  addrt'ssed  "la  Demoi- 
selle" and  his  people,  and  called  upon  them  to  return  to 
Kiskak(jn.-|-  lie  forebade  them  'proceeding  to  the  Ohio  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  ICnglish,  all  of  whom  he  said  he 
had  ordcretl  to  retire  from  the  countr}'.  Presents  were  given 
to  the  chiefs,  and  to  the  women  and  children  of  'he  tribe. 
On  the  1 8th  the  two  chiefs,  "la  Demoiselle,"  of  the  ri\er 
Miami,  and  "  La  Haril,"  of  the  ri\er  Blanche,  came  to  him 
with  a  promise  to  return  to  Kiskakon  in  the  sj)ring.  De 
Celoron  was  desirous  that  they  should  proceed  thither  with- 
out delay,  but  the  chiefs  pleaded  that  the  season  was  too 
advanced.  On  the  njth  the  interpreter  Ro)'  arrived.  De 
Celoron  endeavoured  with  his  help  to  induce  the  chiefs  to 
accompany  him,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

On  the  20th,  finding  that  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the 


*  He  is  mentioneil  in  the  reports  from  tlie  west,  of  two  years  e.irlier,  1747,  as 
the  org.inizer  of  the  league  against  tlie  French.     N.V.  iloc.,  X.,  p.  139-143. 
+  Kiskaivon  was  the  site  of  tlie  later  fort  Wayne  on  the  river  .Mauniee. 
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water,  the  canoes  could  not  be  taken  further  up  stream,  tliey 
were  burned,  and  tlic  party  proceeded  .overland  to  Kiskakon, 
on  the  Maunice.  livery  man  carried  his  pro\isioiis  aiul  knap- 
sack. The  officers'  baiijf^ai^fc  was  put  upon  the  backs  of  some 
horses  which  had  been  obtained,  and  was  taken  In-  Indians 
specially  ent^a^etl.  The  distance  to  the  river  was  125  miles, 
and  it  was  passed  over  in  less  than  si.\  days,  for  they  arrived 
at  the  Maumee  on  the  25th.  The  force  was  divided  into  four 
brif^ades,  de  Celoron  commanding  on  the  ri<^ht,  and  de  Con- 
trecteur  on  the  left.  It  was  in  expeditions  of  this  chrnvicter 
that  the  discipline  and  endurance  of  the  French  were  always 
apparent* 

De  Celoron  remained  two  days  at  tlie  ff)rt  in  order  to 
obtain  provisions  and  canoes  to  cc^ast  lake  l\rie  to  Detroit. 
]iut  lie  could  not  fm^l  a  number  sufilcient  for  the  whole  force, 
so  some  of  the  party  started  by  land.  Previous  to  his 
departure,  in  a  conversation  with  the  I'ied  I'^roid,  a  Miami 
chief,  he  heard  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  "la  Demoi- 
selle's" promises.  De  Celoron  left  the  Alaumee  on  the  27th 
of  September,  and  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  6th  of  October. 
He  would  have  started  at  once  for  jMontreal,  but  the  Indians 
had  indulged  in  i\.  i^'niidi'aiiiiis  before  leaving  the  Miamis,  and 
did  not  arrive  until  two  da\'s  later,  lie  could  not  therefore 
leave  before  the  9th,  anil  he  arrivetl  at  Montreal  on  the  '^th  of 
the  folKnving  month,  lie  hxst  only  one  man  in  the  e\i)e- 
dition,  w  ho  was  drowned. 

The  Jesuit  father  Bonnecamp,  a  mathematician  of  some 
reputation,  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  during  the 
journej'  established  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places 
visited.  His  observations  ha\-e  been  found  to  be  generally 
correct.  He  estimated  that  the  expedition  had  passed  over 
1,200  leagues:  3,000  miles.  De  Celoron  believed  the  distance 
to  be  greater.  In  his  official  report  he  records  the  opinion  that 
the  Indian  tribes  were  ill-disposed  to  the  French,  and  devoted 
to  the  h^nglish.     He  was  dubious  as  to  the  policy  to  be  fol- 

*  "  Nousn'avons  mis  que  cinq  jours  et  demi  a  faire  cette  route  que  ronestime 
a  cinquante  lieues  ;"  p.  723. 
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lowed.  If  violence  were  used  towards  them  they  would  take 
flij^ht  ;  and  the  l'^'ench.C(ni!il  not  give  them  goods  as  cheaply 
as  the  hjiglish.  Moreover,  he  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a 
wise  policy  to  make  the  position  of  tribes  on  the  Ohio  too 
agreeable,  as  it  would  tend  to  divert  the  population  from  the 
old  post  of  Detroit,  and  the  Miamis  with  the  other  Indians 
would  be  exposed  to  l^iglish  inlluence.  De  Celoron  e.xjiressed 
the  opinion  that  many  of  the  I'rench  traders  carried  on  a 
profitable  commerce  with  the  hjiglish. 

Such  was  the  remarkable  expedition  of  dc  Celoron  to  the 
Ohio  ;  the  prelude  to  the  subscciuent  war,  owing  to  the  policy 
which  it  suggested,  and  the  influence  which  it  exc-rcised.  It 
was  the  first  act  in  the  drama,  when  the  French  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  territor\'.  When  dc  Celoron  reached 
Quebec,  de  la  Galissoiuiiere  had  relurncd  to  I'rance  The 
governor-general  was  de  la  Joncpiiere.  It  was  not  in  his  day 
that  any  attempts  were  iriade  to  carrj'  out  the  jjolicy  fore- 
shadowed. When  dc  Celoron  arrivctl  at  Quebec  it  was  in 
November,  and  little  could  be  done,  more  than  to  report  the 
result  of  the  expedition  and  ask  for  instructions.  In  this 
respect  de  la  Jonquiere  had  given  decided  opinions.  Two 
months  before  the  return  of  de  Celoron  he  had  written  to 
the  minister  of  marine,  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
several  commercial  posts  on  the  Ohio,  es])cciall}-  towards  its 
source,  for  withenit  this  precaution  the  English  would  infallibly 
take  j)ossession  of  the  country.* 

*  Mar^iy,  VI.,  ]i.  727.  M.  de  la  Jonquic-re  au  Miiiistie  de  la  Marine.  "  II 
faudroit  ([ue  nous  ctahlissions  un  011  jjlusieurs  ]iostes  de  commerce  snr  la  Hclle 
Riviere,  on  dans  les  environs  ct  surtoul  vers  sa  source.  .  .  .  sans  ceia  les 
Anglois  s'y  etabliroicnt  infailiiblement." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ill  September,  174S,  the  abbe  I'iciiuct  commenced  tlie 
foiiiuLilion  of"  L;i  I'reseiitation  "  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  tlie  modern  O^ilensburi^  on  the  river 
Oswe^atchie.  W'lien  de  Celoron,  on  ascenchiiLj  the  river, 
■visited  ric(|n(;t,  on  the  25tli  of  June,  1749,  he  foinid  about 
forty  arpents  of  cleared  hind.  On  his  return  in  October  de 
Celoron  a,L;aiii  stopped  at  the  new  settlement  to  learn  what 
pro<^rcss  iiad  been  mailc.  A  fort  had  l)een  built,  but  it  had 
been  burneil  in  the  absence  of  Pic(iuet  by  some  Ca\'UL;a 
Indians,  it  was  said,  sent  by  the  I'.ns^lish  from  Oswcjifo.  A 
nci^ro  also  had  been  induced  to  leave  him.  A  portion  of 
the  buildini,fs  Iiad  been  saved,  in  which  three  men  remained 
as  a  ^"uard,  one  of  whom  had  liatl  his  arm  blown  off  by  the 
'barrel  of  a  <^nn  burstini;. 

Picquet  was  a  rrenchman  born  at  l^ouri;  in  Hresse,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  170S.*  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  became  a 
sulpician.  In  1733  he  arrived  as  a  missionary  in  Canada. 
He  was  finall)'  sent  to  the  mission  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
and,  like  man\-  priests  of  that  period,  was  impressed  by  the 
o])enin<4  (jffered  throui^h  the  political  re(]uirements  of  the 
countr\',  and  consequently  became  an  acti\c  at^ent  in  an)- 
•operations  in  which  they  were  involved.  He  was  present 
with  Marin  in  his  attack  on  Saratoga.  He  advocated  the 
•construction  of  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
rapid.s.  There  was  nothinij  no\el  in  the  opinion,  for  the 
advantaL^cs  of  makiii!^  a  settlement  at  La  Galette  on  the 
Canadian  side,  had  frequently  been  pointed  out.  Picquet's 
proposition  was  to  construct  a  fort  on  the  opposite  shore,  in 
the  Iroquois  territor}-,  to  create  opposition  to  the  settlcinent 
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of  Oswcj^o.*  His  representations  recci\eil  unusual  encou- 
ra}j[ement.  hi  October,  1749,  Hij^ot  reported  that  3,4-S5  livrcs 
had  been  expended  at  "  La  Presentation,"  the  name  }^ivcn  to 
thi-  lieu  settlement,  independent!)'  of  provisions  for  the  work- 
men. The  intention  of  de  la  Joncpiierc  was  to  send  the  Sieur 
de  la  Morandierc  in  charge  to  control  the  trade,  but  a  fnc 
which  happened  on  the  2.Sth  of  October  made  that  step 
unnecessar)'.  The  desi^ni  to  induce  several  Oiionda{4as  and 
Oneidas  to  leave  their  cantons  and  establish  themselves  at 
the  new  post  was  not  entirely  without  success.  l'icc|uet  had 
endeavoured  to  form  direct  relationship  with  the  Onoiida^as, 
but  had  failed,  and  in  1741S  is  mentionetl  in  coimeclion  with  the 
mission  of  the  Two  Mountains.f  On  the  30th  of  Se|)lember 
of  that  year,  he  left  Ouebec  to  determine  the  precise  location 
for  his  attempt.  In  Ma\-,  1749,110  started  with  twenty-five 
l"'rencliiiieii  to  commence  his  operations  on  the  (3swa^atchic.:J; 
.\  luc  nearl)'  destroyed  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  he  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  establishiiiL;'  himself,  aiul  Ljathered  around 
him  se\eial  Iiulians.  'I'he  new  settlement  had  no  influence 
on  subsequent  events.  When  first  proposed  it  obtained  the 
countenance  of  (le  la  (jalissonniere,  who  considered  that  the 
post  should  lie  fortified,  "  i)Ut  discreetly,"  and  .settlement 
established  around  it.§  No  political  result  was  attained, 
more  than  that  it  afforded  a  field  fi)r  tlic  operations  of  riccpiet. 
One  of  his  proceedings  was  in  175 1  to  travel  round  lake 
Ontario.  What  object  he  had  in  view,  except  to  make  his 
presence  known,  cannot  easil\-  be  seen.  The  narrative  (jf  his 
journey  is  recorded  w  ith  much  self-complacency. 

A  contemporary  writer  represents  him  to  have  been  as 
am])itious  as  Lc  Loutrc,  but  with  more  decency.  As  he  was 
well  accpiainted  with  the  Irocpiois  lanii'ua^e,  he  could  more 
readily  attain  the  position  he  souyht;  and  hi    ■      ^ 
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•  Ogtlensl)uifr  is  about  seventy  miles  from  ilu    ilUi 
the  liver  .Saint  Lawrence.     'I'lie  di-stance  thi 
iiliout  seventy  miles. 

t  N.V.  Doc.,  VI.,  [..  743  ;  X.,  p.  154. 

X  111,  X..  p.  203. 

§    N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  228. 
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that  it  was  possible  tf)  !^^'lin  the  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations  led 
to  "his  views  beinj;  entertained.  Tiie  fort  at  tlie  time  b\'  no 
means  fonnd  ^^eneral  conntenance,  and  by  many  was  called 
"  Piccjuet's  foil)'."*  The  success  rccordetl  was  but  moderate. 
IMcfiuet's  coura«je  was  undt)ubted.  lie  was  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  join  in  any  hostile  expedition;  and  from  liis  strenj^th 
of  character  he  obtained  influence  over  the  Indians.  On  one 
occasion  he  or^^ani/cd  a  part)'  to  proceed  from  C'atara(iui  to 
seize  prisoners  in  the  neij^libourhood  of  Oswe^jo.  On  hearini^ 
r)f  Montcalm's  success  at  Oswe^^),  he  made  his  \va\-  thither 
ajid  erected  a  cross  with  the  motto  "in  hoc  siLjilo  vincunt. " 
A  i)ole  was  placeil  beside  it  with  the  kind's  arms  anil  the 
inscription  "  mam"bus  date  lilia  plenis."f  lie  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  .\malecite  Indians  with  Montcalm  at  William 
I{(Mir)-:  no  officer  is  mentioned  as  beinj.,'  associated  with  him.ij: 
He  h,i(l  breii  attached  to  ijc  Levis'  force  assembled  to  operate 
on  the  Mohawk,^  but  afterwards  countermandetl  to  the 
defence  of  Ticonderoya. ; 

Di-  la  Jonquiere's  name  has  become  identified  with  the 
questionable  treatment  which  the  sons  of  de  La  \'erendr)-e 
received.  The)'  were  removed  from  all  connection  with  the 
north-western  explorations,  and  Le^ardi'ur  ilc  Saint  I'icrrc 
was  a|)pointed  in  command.  The  moti\e  has  been  assigned 
to  the  fact,  that  de  la  Joncpiicre,  with  Hi;4ot,  was  eni4at;eil  in 
trailini;-  operations  in  the  territorv,  which  they  desireil  to  keep 
unintlucncetl  by  the  previous  transactions,  in  which  de  La 
Verendr\-e  was  involved,  and  that  in  consc(|uence  Lej^ardcur  dc 
Saint  Pierre  was  selected  to  conduct  them.  The  char_L;c  also 
has    been    broui;ht     against    de    la    Jonf[uiere     that     he    was 


*  Afemoires  contenant  1'  histoiie  tlu  Canada  durant  la  giiene,  p.  18. 

+  X.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  463. 

J  Ih.,  X  ,  p.  607. 

§  II).,  X.,  p.  719. 

II  After  (le  Levis'  failure  to  retake  (Quebec  in  i'C)C),  Picqnet,  who  always 
paraded  his  intense  hatred  to  the  I'hiijlisli,  made  his  way  to  Michiliniackinac, 
ami  thence  to  Louisiana.  After  reniaininfj  twenty-two  months  in  tlie  country, 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  at  Verjon,  on  the  15th  Juiy,  17S1,  at  the 
age  of  seventy- three.     Doc.  Hist.  N.V.,  I.,  p.  439. 
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parsimonious,  fv.nd  of  money,  and  unscrupulous  in  its  accumu- 
lation. No  t,rcncral  accusation  can  be  so  casil)'  made.* 
Bigot's  name  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  doubt  being 
thrown  upon  his  motives.  His  turpitude  on  all  occasions 
is  presupposed.  The  corruption  of  his  administration  is 
undeniable,  but  there  is  no  evidence  lor  the  assumption  of 
crime  in  all  he  did. 

An  ai4cnt  to  conduct  matcors  in  the  west  could  ha\c  been 
found  in  the  xouiiger  dc  LaVerendrye,  dissevering  him  from  the 
former  opcration.s.  His  father  had  not  carried  on  his  explora- 
tions hy  '"•'-•  '>"■'!  resources  ;  he  had  represented  a  company, 
the  members  of  which  resided  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  At 
h's  death  the  consitleration  arose  who  should  be  placed  in 
charge.  I)e  la  Joncpiiere  must  have  known  de  La  X'erendrj'e, 
for  he  arrived  in  Canada  on  the  i4th  of  .\ugust,-f- four  months 
before  his  death.  The  contemporary  writer  to  whom  1  have 
alluded  describes  his  discoxeries  as  being  only  ad\antageous 
to  himself  and  his  associates,  and  s[)eaks  of  his  reports  as 
being  uiu'eliable.  l)e  la  Galissonniere  had  recommended  his 
continuance  in  his  position.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that 
de  la  Jonquiere  became  a  partner  in  the  new  conipanx-,  and 
was  represented  b\-  AI.  Hrcard,  controller  of  marine,  and  that 
he  was  a  partner  of  Marin,  who  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Sioux  in  Octf)ber,  1750. 

In  February,  1750,  de  la  Joiuiuiere  reported  that  de  Saint 
Pierre  was  tliL'  onl)-  officer  capable  of  rejilacing  M.  de  La 
Verendrye.  In  September  the  son  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
marine,  expressing  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  Ijrother  to  serve  under  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  stating  that 
the  offer  had  been  refused.  He  had,  however,  obtained  per- 
mission  to   visit  the   ports   previously  occupied,  in   order   to 

*  A  story  is  ciinont  that  on  his  (iealhl)O(l,  scciii};  wax  tapers  were  hcini;  Imrned 
in  his  room,  lie  o  ilereil  them  to  l)e  replaced  hy  tallow  caniles,  as  they  were  less 
expensive,  and  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  I  can  fini!  no  authority 
for  the  story.  We  do  know  hy  the  death  of  de  Saint  \'alier  that  wax  was  often 
difficult  to  he  got  in  Canada,  and  it  is  not  impossihle  that  some  such  scene  took 
place  in  view  i>f  the  scarcity  of  wax  tapers. 

+  We  know  the  (iict  from  Kalin. 
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extricate  himself  froi.i  nis  embarrassments.  There  was  some 
dissatisfaction  expressed  as  to  the  amount  of  carijo  taken  by 
him.  He  met  de  Saint  Pierre  at  Michiiimackinac.  The 
interview  was  contkictcd  with  courtesy,  but  the  complaint  was 
preferred  by  de  La  Verendrje  the  younger,  that  he  l^id  been 
unjustl}-  cxchided  from  the  country  west  of  hike  Superior. 

Legardeur  de  Saint  I'icrre  was  accordinj^ly  phiced  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  of  discovery.  He  left  Montreal  in  June, 
1750,  and  remained  absent  until  1753.  At  that  time  Ducjucsne 
was  the  governor-general. 

DeSaint  Pierre's  rei)ort  establishes  that  he  had  not  previously 
been  in  the  country,  for  he  describes  it  as  being  much  worse 
than  he  fancied  it  could  be.*  He  arrived  in  .September,  1750, 
at  fort  Saint  Pierre,  to  find  the  Indians  at  w.-.r  with  the  Sioux. 
He  endeavoured  to  make  peace,  and  obtained  a  promise  that 
the  hostilities  should  cease.  When  at  the  fort  de  la  Reiiie  in 
175  I  he  heard  that  war  was  still  going  on.  F'rom  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  he  sent  deNiverville  on  snow-shoes  to  fort  i'oscoioac, 
on  the  .Saskatchewan.  There  was  suffering  from  want  of  food, 
and  in  June,  owing  to  ill-health,  the  Jesuit  father  I.ainorencrie 
returned  to  Michiiimackinac.  In  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  the  Poscoioac,  now 
known  as  the  Saskatchewan,  was  ascended  by  de  Niverville's 
party.  Ten  men  left  on  the  29th  of  May  in  two  canoes,  and 
a.scendc(l  the  river  "au.x  IMontagnes  des  Roches."  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  fort,  named  "  la 
Jonquiere,"  was  built.-f*     De  Niverville  did  not  accompany  the 
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*  "  Jf  (lois  remarquer  que  cette  Route  est  ties  plus  difTuMles,  el  qu'il  faut  une 
l)ratif[ue  hicn  fornice  pour  en  cnnnailre  les  fhemins  ;  quel(|ues  mauvaix  ([ue  j'luisse 
lieu  lie  nie  Ics  (ij;uicr  je  ue  |)cus  (pi'eu  luie  surpris."     'Jan.  Arch.,  iSSo,  j).  clviii. 

I  lis  report  w.is  first  pul)lisiicil  in  the  Canadian  Archives  of  1886.  Ii  is  also 
given  liy  Margry,  VI.,  p.  637,  published  in  1S8S.  Hoth  refer  to  the  same 
authority,  the  "llaldiuiand  papers."  The  Archive  report  follows  the  precise 
spelling  with  certain  blanks  as  to  date.  .Mr.  Margry  has  modernized  the  spelling 
and  supplied  the  dales.  There  are  several  minor  differences  in  the  le.Kt  ;  the 
sentences  in  some  cases  increa.sed  by  .additions,  in  others  shorteued  by  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  words.  The  main  nanative  is  unchanged.  This  discrepancy 
requires  some  e.\p!i;nation. 

t  Sir    Alexantler   Mackenzie  in  his  account  of  the  fur  trade  alludes  to  the 
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expedition,  and  accordingly  these  ten  luiKnown  Canadians 
ina\-  be  considered  as  the  first  white  men  who  looked  upon 
these  mountains  thus  described.* 

De  Saint  Pierre  himself  never  proceeded  beyond  fort  de  la 
Reinc,  on  the  Assiniboine.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  de  Niver- 
ville  in  1752,  he  went  himself  to  lake  Superior  to  attend  to  tlie 
safe  transit  of  goods  and  munitions.  He  returned  to  the 
Assiniboine,where  he  remained  until  the  7th  of  October.  After 
a  short  rest,  he  started  to  reach  the  new  fort  "  la  Jonquiere." 
On  his  route  he  met  a  party  sent  to  him  to  inform  him  that 
de  Niverville  was  still  ill  and  that  there  had  been  trouble  in 
the  west.  The  Assiniboines  had  visited  the  h'rench  fort  "  la 
Jonquiere,"  where  they  found  some  of  the  Yhatchelini.  The 
Assiniboines  at  first  pretended  friendship,  but  finding  them- 
selves the  more  numerous,  after  a  kw  daj-s  carouse  they 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  other  tribe,  carrying  off  the  women 
and  children  as  prisoners.  No  mention  is  made  of  an\-  h'rench 
being  present. 

De  Saint  Pierre  endeavoured  to  enlist  some  Indians  to 
proceed  westward  and  obtain  information  ;  but  lie  could  find 
none  who  would  undertake  the  mission.  Me  relates  that  in 
February,  1752,  when  there  were  only  five  persons  in  the  fort 
with  himself,  two  hundred  Assiniboine;-:  forced  their  wa\-  in, 
and  were  commencing  to  take  possession  of  the  arms,  when  he 
forced  open  the  door  of  the  magazine,  and  knocked  off  the 
head  of  a  barrel  of  powder,  and  with  a  lighted  brand  threat- 
ened to  blow  up  the  building.     The  Indians  rushed  from  the 

presence  of  the  French  at  these  two  advanced  posts.  [Voyages  froir.  .Montreal 
.  .  .  through  the  continent  ...  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans  .  .  . 
17S9,  1790,  iSoi,  p.  Ixxiii.]  " ']"hc  French  had  two  setticnicnts  upon  liie  .^as- 
Icatchiwine  long  before,  and  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  first  at  the  r.asquia 
[Po.scoioac],  near  Carrot  River,  and  the  other  at  Nipawi  [Nippeween],  where  they 
had  agricultural  instruments  [sic]  and  wheei  carriages,  marks  of  both  being  found 
about  those  e-ilablisiimenls,  where  the  soil  is  excellent." 

*  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with 
their  snow-covered  suunnits,  had  been  seen  and  become  known,  they  would  not 
have  l)een  passed  by  with  so  slight  a  perfunctory  allusion.  .So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
it  is  the  only  reference  to  them  during  the  discoveries  of  de  La  Verendrye  and  his 
successors. 
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fort  to  escape  the  danger,  and  ran  into  the  plain.  Me  followed 
tlicm  and  fastened  the  lock  of  the  front  Ljate.  He  was  in 
dread  with  regard  to  tiic  safety  of  fourteen  men,  who  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  provisions.  But  they  returned  in  safety 
before  evening. 

Dc  Saint  Pierre  again  went  to  the  portage  at  lake  Superior 
for  his  provisions  and  goods.  Four  da\s  after  his  departure  fort 
de  la  Rcinc  was  burned.  On  his  return  he  wintered  at  the 
Red  river,  where  provisif)ns  were  mcjre  abundant.  In  August, 
1752,  he  was  gratified  by  the  rccei[)t  of  a  letter  from  the 
new  governor-general  Duquesne.  He  is  careful  to  place  on 
record  tliat  no  charge  of  anj'  kind  had  been  at  the  cost  of  the 
king.  Giving  his  forts  over  to  AI.  de  La  C'orne,  he  proceeded 
to  the  lake  Superior  portage,  where  he  was  met  by  AI.  de 
Niverville,  who  had  reached  this  sptit  by  passing  through 
lake  \\'inni[>eg.     The  expedition  tiien  started  for  Montreal. 

We  may  infer  frt)m  the  narrative  of  de  Saint  Pierre  that 
trade  with  the  Indians  was  his  one  consideration.  Xo  account 
is  gi\cn  of  th''  journey  of  AI.  de  Xivcr\ille  more  than  it 
extended  over  three  hundred  leagues  by  the  river  Saskatch- 
ewan to  fort  "  la  Joncjuicre."  It  is  disposed  of  in  two  lines. 
No  description  is  furnished  of  the  countrj'  more  than  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  mentionetl ;  and  little  information  was 
given  ti>  determine  what  future  policy  was  advisable. 

The  expedition  of  de  Celoron  was  not  followed  b\'  any 
active  operations  on  the  part  of  de  la  Jonquicre.  I  le  gathered 
some  troops  together  for  an  expedition,  but  he  was  deterred 
from  proceeding  for  fear  of  causing  an  Indi.m  war.*  The  non- 
execution  of  the  project  caused  dissatisfaction  in  France.  In 
March.  1750,  he  wrote  to  Clinton  the  governor  of  New  York, 
calling  upon  him  tf)  forbid  any  British  subject  trading  on  the 
Ohio.+  This  letter  remained  unanswered.  De  la  Jonquiere 
gave  orders  accordingl)'  tode  Celoron,  who  had  been  appointed 
commandant  at  Detroit,  to  arrest  an\-  British  he  should  find 
in  the  territory.     Four  traders  were  con-secpiently  taken  :  three 

•  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  J).  239. 

t  ihia.,  VI.,  p.  733. 
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at  Sandusky  ba>',  one  near  the  French  fort  of  the  Miainis. 
Tlicy  were  sent  to  Quebec,  whence  three  of  them  were  carried 
to  France,  the  fourth  from  sickness  being  unable  to  embark. 

Clinton  protested  ay;ainst  this  assumption,  and  called  in 
question  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  English  terri- 
tory as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*  He  complained 
to  de  la  Jonquiere  of  this  arrest:  the  latter  justified  what  had 
been  done.  Clinton  submitted  the  case  to  England,  and  the 
ambassador  at  I'aris  was  instructed  to  demand  the  release  of 
tiic  men. 

De  la  Jonquiere  likewise  instructed  de  Celoron  to  destroy 
the  fort  of  "  la  Demoiselle,"  and  to  punish  the  tribes  who  had 
shown  unfriendliness  to  the  French  :  and  at  th-  same  time  to 
expel  the  l'2nglish  from  the  Ohio.  De  Celoron  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1750  to  the  command  at  Detroit, f  with  instructions 
to  act  with  vigour.  15ut  with  the  force  at  his  disposal  he  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  strength  sufficient  for  the  expedition  ; 
and  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  Indians.  Throughout 
the  west  they  shewed  themselves  unfavourable  to  the  French. 
The  year  175  I  accordingly  passed  without  any  demonstration. 
Whatever  might  have  been  de  la  Jonquiere's  intentions,  the 
following  year  they  were  made  impossible  by  his  death. 

lie  died  the  17th  of  Ma)',  1752,  aged  seventy-seven.  The 
dishonest  encouragement  given  b\-  him  to  the  prexarication 
and  duplicity  of  Lc  Loutre,  in  the  time  of  absolute  peace, 
causing  war  and  bloodshed  and  his  inciting  the  IMicmac  Indians 
to  assassinate  the  luigiish  settlers,  casts  the  greatest  stain  on 
his  memor)-.  W'ithvjut  these  revelations  he  would  have 
retained  a  respectable  place  in  history. 

It  was  in  his  day  that  the  price  of  Gensing  reached  the 
highest  value,  from  which  it  rapidly  degenerated.  I 

De  la  Jontiuiere  was  buried  at  the  recollets'  church  at 
Quebec,  the  third  of  the  hVench  governors  interred  there,  the 
t^'- y  for   .^r  being  de  Frontenac  and  de  Vaudreuil. 


♦  N.Y.  Doc,  VI.,  p.  711. 

+  I!).,  X.,  p.  245. 

t  Ante  Vol.  II.,  p.  503. 
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On  his  death  the  government  fell  to  Le  Moyne,  the  second 
baron  de  Longucuil,  then  governor  of  Montreal.  His  admin- 
istration lasted  until  July,  when  M.  Duciucsne,  the  new 
governor-general,  arrived  at  Quebec. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

One  of  tlic  consequences  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc 
was  that  the  attention  of  the  niotlicr  country  was  awakened 
towards  Nova  Scotia.  The  pem'nsula  had  liitherto  obtained 
httle  consideration ;  but  the  cession  of  Cape  Hrcton  to  l^'rancc 
had  matle  it  clear,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rai>  up  a  counter- 
poise to  Louisbourtr,  so  that  its  creation  would  be  a  matter 
of  less  dan<^er.  I'ropositions  had  already  been  submitted  to 
the  government  for  the  establishment  of  settlers  in  the 
pro\incc.  Captain  Gorham  of  the  rangers,  offered  to  found  a 
township  on  i]v:  eastern  coast.  Shirley  sut^gested  that  pro- 
testants  should  be  interspersed  among  the  Acadians,  and  had 
recommended  that  certain  points  should  be  fortified.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  establish  one  hundred  families  in  the  Anna- 
polis basin;  forty  families  within  five  miles  of  the  fort,  with 
additional  settlements  up  the  river.  Shirlej*  wrote  elaborate 
memoirs  to  sustain  his  \iews,  and  greatlj-  contributed  to  the 
situation  of  the  province  being  better  understood. 

A  mode  of  settlement  was  finally  adopted  b)'  the  British 
Government,  and  within  .'■ux  months  of  the  signing  of  peace, 
in  March,  1749,  a  notification  was  published,  offering  to  all 
officers  and  pri\ate  men  discharged  from  the  arm)'  and  nav}', 
and  to  artificers  of  a  certain  character,  a  free  passage  to 
America,  provisions  for  the  voyage,  subsistence  for  a  year 
after  landing,  arms,  ammunition,  utensils,  and  .1  free  grant  of 
land  under  a  civil  government,  with  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
I'lnglish  colonists.  Forty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  undertaking.  In  a  sht-rt  time  1,176 
settlers,  with  their  families,  volunteered  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  On  the  9th  of  Maj-  colonel  the  hon.  lulward 
Cornwallis  was  gazetted  as  governor  of  Nova  Scotia:  he 
left  ICngland   in   the  war  sloop  "Sphinx"  on   the   14th,  and 
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immediately  afterwards  tlic  emigrants  embarked  in  thirteen 
transports. 

Colonel  Cornwallis  was  thirty-six  \-ears  old,  and  nmnarried. 
He  was  known  in  public  life,  having  represented  l^ye  in 
parliament.  lie  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  2nd  of  July,*  the 
transports  on  the  <Sth.  and  in  the  subsequent  three  days  the 
emigrants  were  landed.     The)'  numbered  2,576  souls. 

Cornwallis'  impressions  of  the  country  were  favourable,  anil 
he  so  wrote  to  I'-ngland,  lie  anticipated  no  difficult)'  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  future  caused  him  no  anxiet)-.  The 
transports  were  sent  to  Louisbourg  to  receive  the  regiments 
leaving  that  place  on  its  evacuation  b)-  the  l^ritish,  antl  the 
vessels  shortly  returnetl  to  Halifax,  with  the  troops  which 
had  formetl  the  garrison.  On  the  25th  the  \m:\v  council  was 
called  together  on  board  the  transport  "  Beauport,"  amid  a 
salute  from  the  ships.+ 

Those  of  the  new-comers  who  had  tents  went  on  shore  ; 
the  others  remained  in  the  transports  until  the)'  could  be 
housetl.  The  ground  was  rapitll)'  surve)-ed,  and  laid  out  in 
streets  and  lots  assigned,  so  that  building  could  commence. 
The  whole  energ)'  of  the  new  settlers  was  directed  to  protect 
their  families  from  the  weather,  and  to  find  tlicnLsclves  a  home. 

Towards  the  entl  of  July  Cornwallis  issued  a  proclamati(jn 
in  l'"rench  and  iMiglish,  addressed  to  the  Acadians,  calling  on 
them  to  assist  the  .settlers.  He  reminded  them  that  \hcy  h;i 
enjo)'ed  possession  of  their  lands  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  nevertheless,  they  had  coverti)- and  openly  aided  the 
king's  enemies,     liiis  would  all  be  forgotten,  and  they  were 

*  Those  dates  aie  new  style. 

t  Anioni;  the  meniheis  of  the  first  council  was  John  .Salu  .l)iiry,  father  of 
Hester,  Mrs.  I'io/zi,  who  as  Mrs.  Thrale  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  la>t  century.  Her  faliier,  a  Welshman,  a  friend  of  Lord  Halifax, 
accompanied  (Jornwi'llis  to  Xf)va  Scotia,  where  he  ohtaiiu  ihe  appointment  of 
registrar.  His  letters  must  have  been  the  reverse  of  cheerful.  Mrs.  Vioi/.'i  writes  : 
"  My  mother  and  uncle,  taking  advantage  of  his  last  gloomy  letter,  begged  him 
to  return  to  share  the  gaieties  of  ()llley  Place,"  the  seat  of  Sir  r!ion\as  .Saluslmry 
in  Hertfordshire.  Salusl)uiy  l(;fl  Halifax  previous  to  1760.  He  accompanied 
lord  Halifax  lo  Ireland  on  his  ai)p()intment  as  lorddieuteliant.  Salushury  died 
in  1762. 
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now  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  act  as 
British  subjects. 

When  the  council  fust  met  the  character  of  the  oath  was 
discussed,  anil  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  uncondition- 
ally achniin'stered,  without  reservation.  On  this  occasion  the 
deputies  from  (irand  Pre  attended,  and  they  were  then  noti- 
fied that  the  oath  must  be  taken.  The  tlei)Uties  replied,  that 
the}'  were  oid\-  present  to  pa)-  their  respects  to  his  excellency, 
to  learn  what  was  to  be  their  treatment,  and  whether  their 
priests  would  be  allowed  to  remain.  'I'hej'  were  inf(M'med, 
that  the  priests  who  officiated  must  first  (jbtain  pernnssion 
from  the  <4"overnor.  The  deputies  were  reipiested  to  report 
to  the  other  settlements  w  hat  had  taken  place. 

These  settlements  were  at  Amiapolis,  (irand  I're.  Mines, 
now  llorton;  Riviere  des  Canards,  l'isi(|ui(.l,  known  as  fort 
Edward,  Windsor  ;  Cobequid,  Truro.  They  extentled  from 
Annapolis  aloni;  the  coast  of  the  ba\-  of  h'undy  to  the  basin 
of  Mines.  To  the  north  there  were  settlements  at  Beaubassin, 
at  the  head  of  ChiLi'necto  ba)"  aiul  at  Chipod)'  on  the  Xew 
Hrunswick  coast.  The  .Micmacs  Licnerally  were  scattered 
throui;h  the  territory  traversed  bj-  the  Sluibenacadie,  a  stream 
which,  with  some  /'ortagrs,  extended  from  the  vicinity  of 
Halifax  to  the  bav  of  l'"und\-.  At  the  foundation  of  Halifax, 
the  Acadian  population  was  between  12,000  and  13,000  souls. 
Before  the  end  of  1754  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  9,300. 
Through  the  inlluence  of  the  I'rench  enn'ssaries  and  the 
priests,  numbers  were  inducctl  to  abandon  their  lands.  Many 
went  north  of  the  Missai^uash,  several  passed  to  Isle  Saint 
Jean,  Prince  lulward's  island,  and  many  to  (ape  l^reton ; 
durini;-  these  jears  through  this  emigration,  the  number 
became  greatly  reduced. 

Towards  the  cwd  cjf  Jul\-  the  new  cit\-  received  the  name  of 
Halifax,  after  (jeorge,  earl  of  Halifax,*  then  first  lord  of 
trade.     The  number  of  the  council  was  increased  to  twelve. 

Early  in  August,  1749,  ten  of  the  Acadian  deputies  arr-'ved 

•  (Ir.iiulson  of  tlie  earl  of  Halifax,  who  hail  played  so  promiiuiU  a  \y.\x\.  in  the 
rciyii  uf  William  III.      He  died  chikiless  in  1772,  and  the  title  expired  with  him. 
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in  Il.'ilifax.  Tluvilclivcrcd  a  letter  represeiitiii;.;  tlie  opinions 
of  the  districts  in  which  thej- h'vcil.  On  its  consideration  it 
was  resolved  that  tlie  oath  should  he  taken  witliout  exemp- 
tion, an<l  tliat  no  priest  should  presume  to  officiate  without  a 
licence.  This  declaration  was  read  to  the  deputies,*  upon 
which  the\-  asked  if  the\-  could  sell  their  lands  and  effects. 
Thcj'  were  informed,  that  In'  the  treat}'  of  L'tnxht  a  year  had 
been  allowed  from  the  surrender  of  the  province  when  the 
French  inhahit.ints  could  have  sold  their  I'lTcets;  "hut  that 
at  present,  those  should  chuse  to  retire  rather  than  bi:  true 
Subjects  to  the  Kini^,  coud  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or  carrj'  off 
ain'lhin;^."  The  deputies  asked  permission  to  rc-turn  to  their 
departments  and  consult  with  the  inhabitants.  The)-  were 
notified  that  whoever  would  not  take  the  oath  of  alleLjiancc 
before  the  j^ilh  of  October  would  forfeit  his  possessions  and 
his  rij^hts  in  the  pro\inre.  " 'i'liey  then  asked  lea\e  to  '40  to 
tlie  hreiich  ( io\ernors  &  see  what  C(jnditions  mii^ht  be 
offered  them,"  and  the)'  were  told  whoever  should  leave  the 
province  without  takinij  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  forfeit 
his  rit^iits.  On  the  12th  of  Aut;ust  a  proclamation  was  issued 
callin;^  on  "the  h'reneh  inhabitants  of  the  pid\inee  "  to  take 
the  oath  of  allej^iance  1)\-  the  26th  of  Octoljer. 

On  the  ijtli  of  .September  the  deputies  attain  appeared, 
with  a  letter  sii^ned  and  bearing,''  the  marks  of  a  thousand 
persons.  The  letter  thanked  Cornwallis  for  his  kindness,  and 
referred  tf)  the  oath  taken  to  _c;eneral  I'hilipps.  It  asserted 
that  an\'  mf)re  bindiiiL;'  <jath  would  subject  them  to  the  bar- 
barous cruclt)'  of  the  savages.  It  dislinctl}-  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  oath,  e.vcept  with  an 
exemption  from  bcarinc,^  arms,  and  the\-  were  resoKed  if  the 
conditions  the)-  asked  were  not  i.^rantetl  to  leave  the  country. 
W'liat  cau.sed  them  pain  was  that  the  iMiijIish  dcsirctl  to  live 
amouL;  them,  f 


1^' 


*  12  .\uf;ust,  N.S.     Nov.  Sco.  Archives,  p.  170. 

+  "  ( '0  qui  fail  peiim  a  tout  lo  momlc,  c'est  appreinlro  que  les  Ant,'lais  vcu- 
lent  s'hahituor  parmi  nous."  Sentiim'nl,  cle  tous  los  Hnliiianls  .sousbif^nds.  Nov. 
Sco.  Arcliives,  p.  173. 
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Conuv.illis  emphatically  poiiitcMl  out  that  it  was  tin-  tiiird 
time  the)'  liad  appeared  with  the  same  story.  They  had 
dechired  that  they  would  old)' be  coiidition.dly  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  It  was  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  anyone  could  remain  in  a  province  and  hold  l.uids  with- 
out brinj^f  suljject  to  its  soverei^Mi.  They  deceived  themselves 
if  they  thouL;ht  the\'  could  clioosc  to  be  so  or  not.  Since 
1 7 14  they  had  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Hritain 
as  other  catholic  subjects,  anil  these  oblit^ations  iiad  never 
been  lessened,  ("ornwallis  concluded  bj'  saying'  :  "  (iciitle- 
men,  j'ou  allow  yourselves  to  be  led  away  b\-  people  who  fnul 
it  to  their  interest  to  leatl  you  astraj'.  'I'lie)-  lia\e  made  you 
imai^ine  it  is  onl\-  xour  oath  which  binds  yon  to  the  l*hii;lish. 
They  deceive  you.  It  is  not  the  oath  which  a  kin^  adinim's- 
ters  to  his  subjects  that  makes  them  subjects.  The  oath 
supposes  that  they  are  so  alread}'.  The  oath  is  nothin;^'  but 
a  very  sacretl  bontl  of  tin;  fidelity  of  thf)se  who  lake  it.  It  is 
only  out  of  pit}-  to  your  situation,  and  to  your  inexperience 
in  the  affairs  of  L;(»\ernnKnt,  that  we  contlescentl  to  reason 
with  )'ou  ;  otherwise,  i^entlemen,  the  question  would  not  be 
rea.sonin^-,  but  commandiii_^  and  being  obcj-ed.  His  majesty 
himself,  in  his  |)rinted  declarati(jn,  has  guaranteed  to  \'ou 
your  i)ossessions  and  \oui'  religion.  Just  thiidv  of  what  \'ou 
are  doing  on  your  part.  \'on  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  serxices 
you  ha\e  reiulered  to  the  govennnent  since  my  arri\al  in  the 
province.  What  pr(M)fs  have  }'ou  gi\en  of  xour  allachnient 
and  your  zeal  for  )-our  king. 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  sa}'  to  his  majest)-,  that 
you  are  acting  as  gof)d  subjects,  and  that  \-ou  have  done  all 
in  \-our  power  to  assist  this  colony.  If,  instead  of  your  fre- 
quent consultations — your  mes.sages  to  the  French  governors — 
your  letters  signed  by  a  thousand  persons,  \-ou  had  sent  me  a 
hundred  of  j'our  iidiabitants  to  work  in  the  .service  of  his 
majesty,  you  would  have  done  much  better,  and  would  have 
found  it  ver\-  much  to  \-our  advantage.  Gentlemen,  \-ou  have 
been  for  more  than  thirt\--four  x-ears  past,  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  l^ritain,  ami  \-ou   have  had   the   full  enjoyment 
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of  your  possessions  and  your  rclij;if)n.  Show  now  that  j'ou 
arc  grateful  for  these  favors,  and  read\'  to  serve  j-our  kin;^' 
when  your  services  are  rc(]uircd.  On  j'our  return  \'ou  will 
fnid  a  detachment  of  his  Hrilainn'c  iMajest\-'s  troops  at  Mines. 
I  have  sent  them  for  jour  protection.  When  I  hear  from 
them,  I  hoi)e  to  hear  that  you  ha\c  aideil  and  assisteil  them  as 
much  as  \'ou  could.  1  ha\e  ordered  them  to  pay  for  every- 
thing in  read)'  mone)-,  or  in  certificates,  which  I  shall  cash 
immediately  at  sight. 

"  Manage  to  let  me  ha\e  here  in  ten  days  lift)'  of  \-our 
inhabitants,  whom  I  shall  em])loy  in  assisting  the  poor  to  build 
their  houses,  to  shelter  them  from  the  had  weather.  The)- 
shall  be  paid  in  reatly  mone}-,  and  fed  on  the  kiiii;'s  pro- 
visions."''' 

Before  relating  the  almost  unceasing  series  of  outrages 
which  were  commenced  against  the  garrisons  and  the  settlers, 
it  is  necijssar}'  to  examine  the  influences  which  created  them. 
The  I'rench  governmenl,  and  especiallj-  the  Canadian  author- 
ities, looked  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  on  the  establishment 
of  ilalifa.v.  Virtually  it  was  the  occui)ation  in  force  of  the 
whole  province,  and  reduced  greatl)-  in  importance  the 
geographical  advantages  of  Cape  Breton.  What  was  more 
sensibly  felt  was,  thai  the  Ihitish  possession  of  .\ova  Scotia 
matle  access  b\-  land  from  Canada  t(j  Ca[)e  Breton  impossible. 
The  memoir  of  dc  la  Galissoniu'ere  had  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  a  strip  of  territor)-  along  the  eastern  coast.  De  la 
Galissonniere  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  determine  the 
boundaries,  tjid  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  isolated  condition 
of  Cape  Breton  which  dictated  the  extreme  pretensions  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  .Acadia,  and  which  made  any  settlement 
of  the  question  impossible. 

The  theory  of  the  main  advantage  derivable  from  the 
sovcreignt}'  over  Cape  Bretcjii  was  the  hold  that  it  gave  to 
regain  Acadia  ;  the  power  it  conferred,  to  use  the  words  of 
de  la  Galissonniere,  to  make  war  on  the  British  possessions  in 
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assertion  tliat  the  countn-  would  ajfaiii  shortlj*  be  ceded  to 
France,  A  second  induence  on  which  reUance  was  placed  was, 
the  lone  and  temper  of  the  Acadians  theniscKes,  which 
cxjjoscd  them  to  tlie  machinations  of  tlie  leaders  in  whom 
the}-  phiced  confidence.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  people  to 
have  received  better  treatment.  On  the  foundation  of  Ilali- 
fax  in  1749,  every  Acadian  under  thirt)'-six  \'ears  of  aije  had 
been  born  a  British  subject,  lie  had  held  his  lands  without 
payiiiL,'  any  contribution  io  the  i;overmnent.  lie  had  been 
permitted  the  iVee,  unembarrassed  observance  of  his  religion  ; 
he  hail  enjoyed  the  [)rotection  of  the  law  ;  he  had  lived  with- 
out fear  of  bein;^  robbed  or  abused  by  any  official  whatsoever  ; 
he  had  been  paid  the  full  value  for  all  he  sold.  The  difficulty 
inider  which  the  peojjle  laboured  was  their  ij^niorance.  h'ew 
could  write  ;  there  were  no  schools  ;  except  some  rarely  seen 
devotional  work,  there  was  not  a  bijok  in  the  couiiti)-  ;  and 
this  condition  made  them  the  tools  and  dupes  of  the  cuinn"nf^, 
unscrupulous  priests  selected  as  h'rench  political  agents.  It 
is  these  men  who  worked  on  the  religious  terrors  which  for 
the  occasion  they  created.  They  awoke  prejudices  which 
they  never  allowed  to  slumber,  and  which  the)'  stimulatetl  by 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  but  a  few  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  sis^nalure  of  the  i)eace,  aiul  Cape  Breton  _L;i\en  over 
to  the  h^-ench  ;  it  was  onl)-  on  the  Sth  of  July  that  the 
transports  arrixed  at  Halifa.x  with  the  British  ^Mrrison  which 
had  been  in  possession.  Anionic;  tlie  earl\'  arrivals  at  Louis- 
bour[^r  was  Le  L(^utre.  Bi^ot  was  also  present.  Le  Loutre 
was  well  ac(iuainted  with  de  la  Jontiuiere,  ha\-in^"  met  him 
at  Cape  Breton,  and  as  the  latter  was  known  to  be  in  Canada 
as  the  successor  to  de  la  Galissonniere,  Le  Loutre  sent  three 
Micmacs  to  Canada  to  de  la  Jonquiere  with  a  letter,  which 
bears  date  the  2gth  of  Julw  He  wrote,  he  said,  because 
]\I.  de  Maurepas  had  instructed  him  to  report  what  was 
takiny  place.  Me  related  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  at  Halifax, 
and  with  the  falsehood  habitual  to  him,  stated  that  wh?!! 
ordering   the  deputies    at   Mines  to   attend,  Cornwallis  had 
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fr)il)i(l(Icii  tlicm  ti)  send  rattle  to  T,oiiish(>ur;j^,  iiiulcr  the 
penalty  of  corporal  puin'shineiil  and  tlie  eont'iscation  of  tlieir 
propert)  .  Tlu  le  was  a  design  to  cut  a  road  from  ('lu'l)ucto  to 
Mines,  ("misers  were*  stationed  to  prexrnl  iiUercoinse  finni 
l^)ston  and  Acadia  with  ("ape  l^vton.  A  \essel  was  to  he 
stationed  lu-ar  the  ha\-  \'erte.  Tlie  British  garrison  of  I.ouis- 
bourL,^  was  to  be  sent  to  Chebucto.  Ilu'  I'ji^Iish  were  doini,' 
all  that  was  possible  to  conciliati"  the  Imlians,  j^ix  in.^;  them 
presents,  shewin;^  the\'  desired  to  be  friends.  .\  force  would 
be  established  durinj^  the  winter  at  Mines,  and  once  estaiilished 
at  Mines  ami  at  ("hebucto,  thev  wonld  lake  po.sscssion  of 
Heaubassin  and  bay  Vcrte. 

l'"or  the  rest  of  liis  communication  M.  I  .e  I, outre  nuist 
speak  for  himself.  "  Such,  monseij4iieur,  is  the  desiL;ii  ot  the 
iMudish   and   the  situation  of  .\cailia  ;  the    i'"rench  liabitaiits 


are  seized  with   s/eneral   terror. 


lu')-  look   npiiii   themselves 


on  the  ])oiiu  of  becomin;^^  I'",n_L;lish  b)-  their  life  and  reliijion,  or 


to  lea\  e  and  abandon  their  countrw 


After  some  remarks  as 


to  the  missionaries  in   the  countr\",  Le  I. outre  conl 


nines 


I 


have  seen  ^b)nsieur  Desherbiers,  MM.  Wv^oX.  and  I'revost, 
who  have  proniised  me  all  possible  assistance  to  pr('ser\e  the 
.sa\'afTCs  in  their  reliL;ion,  and  in  the  tldelit)-  which  tlu'_\-  owe  his 
n  consequence,  I  am  startin;^  for  .\cadia.  I  will 
Indians,  and  as  it  is  not  possible 


majesty. 

do  my  best  to  reassemlile  my 
openl}'  to  oppose  the  enter|)rises  of  the  l'",n_L;lish,  I    think  that 
do  better  than  excite  the  saxaijes  to  continue  to 


\vc  cannot 
carr\'  on  w 


ar  asjainst  the   l^mjlish.      M\-  intention   is  to  cause 


the  Indians  to  tell  the  ICnplish  that  the\- 


Wll 


not  permit  new 


establishments  in  Acadia,  which  they  contend  should  remain 
in  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  before  the  war,  and  that  if  the 
Enjilisli  persist   in   their  desii-ii   the    Indians  will   never  be  at 


pc 


;icc    with  them,  aiul   will   ileclare  aijainst  them  an  eternal 


war.  M\'  Indians  conscciuently  will  send  dci)utics  amon^  the 
other  nations  to  invite  them  to  join  in  opposinir  the  enter- 
prises of  the  I'-iiglish,  and  to  prevent  them  formiiiL;  their 
establishments." 

"  Such,  monseisineur,  is  the  course   I  will  take  for  the  crood 


^ 
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of  the  stutc  ;uid  for  rcliL^ioii,  and  1  will  du  in\-  best  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  iMij^lish  that  this  desit^ni  has  its  origin  with  the 

savages,  and  that    I   have  nothing  to  do  w  ith   it 

and  as  I  shall  be  in  Acadia,  I  will  spare  nothing  to  learn  the 
intentions  of  the  English.* 

We  might  have  hoped  that  dc  la  Jonquierc,  who  in  his  nfc 
held  shewn  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  great  ciualities,  wouU' 
have  treated  this  infamous  comm.unicatio  as  it  deserved.  It 
set  asiile  all  natifjnal  obligalioiis,  all  decency,  e\'er\-  sentiment 
of  personal  honour  and  truth,  all  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
and  the  dictates  of  charit\'.  To  his  shame,  he  accepted  and 
acted  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  he  f(jrwarded  the 
letter  to  h'rance  with  such  information  as  he  could  (jbtain. 
He  stated  the  conditions  of  the  oath  asked  by  Cornwallis  and 
the  period  when  it  should  !)e  given,  with  the  regulation  that 
no  priest  wouUl  be  permitted  to  act  without  the  autlmrit)-  of 
the  gt)vcrnment.  I)e  la  J()iu|uicie  had  also  written  to  tie 
lioishebert  to  urge  upon  the  .\cadians  to  seek  a  home  u[)on 
I'^'encli  soil. 

It  is  proper  likewise  that  .M,  (.le  l>i  Jon(|uicre  should  speak 
tor  himself  "The  three  Indians  who  brought  me  these 
despatches  spoke  to  me  rclatixe  to  what  M.  I'abbe  Le  Loutre 
stated  in  his  letter  I  was  careful  to  gi\e  them*i;o  counsel  (ju 
the  subject,  ind  I  confined  myself  to  the  [)roniise  that  I  would 
!iot  abandon  therv  .Also,  I  have  made  provisio-i  for  every- 
thing, arms,  ammmiiticMi,  provisions  and  for  other  necessaries. 
It  is  to  be  desired  tliat  these  huhans  thus  gathered  logether 
may  succeeel  in  hampering  the  iMiglisli  in  their  enterprises, 
even  in  that  of  Ilalifa.x;  the\'  are  in  this  resolution,  ant!  if 
they  can  e.xecute  what  they  [jrjpose,  assuredl}  the_\'  will  prove 
very  troublesome  to  the  '".nglish,  and  the  troubles  which  tliey 
will  create  will  ])rove  great  obstacles.  These  Indians  must 
act  alone.  There  will  ')e  with  them  neither  soklier  nor  //(t/>i- 
taiti,  all  will  appear  their  own  movement  without  the  ai)i)ear- 


•  Que.  Doc,  IH.,  p,  437.  "  Voila,  Monseif^neur,  le  parti  que  je  vais  prendre 
iio'M  le  Men  d  'Ktal  el  de  la  Kelii^inn,  el  ftiay  mciii  p()s>ihle  de  faire  paiailie  ai.x 
Aii};lai^,  que  ce  desscin  vieiit  iks  .Sauvaijes,  el  que  je  ii  y  suis  pour  ricn." 
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ancc  that  I  uatl  the  least  kn(^\\lcd<4"c  of  what  was  happcMiiiit^ 
....  I  am  impressed,  monsci.cnieur.  with  all  the  deh'cacy  of 
tliis  iiej4otiation.  He  assured  th.it  I  will  conduct  it  with  so 
much  precaution  that  the  lMiL;lish  will  be  unable  to  say  that 
it  was  in  an\-  way  attributable  to  my  orders." 

l)e  la  Jontiuiere  had  no  fear  that  tlie  intrit^uc  would  mis- 
carry. He  had  full  confidence  in  the  macliinations  of  the 
two  priests,  the  pere  (jerniain  and  the  abbe  Le  Loutrc. 
When  Deslierbiers  was  leaxin^;  cape  Breton,  C'ornwallis 
expressed  regret  that  the  change  was  being  made,  as  "  he  had 
behaved  with  great  honour  and  sincerity."  He  was  then 
ignorant  that  this  I'^ench  governor  was  intriguing  in  the 
same  direction.  iJesherbiers  reported  that  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  .\catlians  not  to  take  the  oath.  When  this  letter  was 
read  at  the  royal  council  in  !■" ranee,  letters  also  came  from 
Le  Loutre  and  (jcrmain  relating  their  endeavours  to  harass 
the  new  settlement  as  best  they  could,  and  Bigot  reported 
that  he  was  .sending  the  Indians  powder  and  l)ullets,  with 
mercliandise,  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  their  good 
intentions,  Ihe  fullest  ro)al  approval  was  received  from 
h'rance  of  what  was  beii'.g  tione.  Desherbiers  was  to  treat 
the  I'Lnglish  with  the  greatest  politeness  ;  but  he  was  to  do 
all  he  could,  to  lead  the  soldiers  to  desert. 

The  successor  toDesberbiers,  count  Raymond,  w  as  instructed 
to  continue  the  same  policy.  The  missionaries,  without  com- 
I)romising  themselves,  were  to  persevere  in  inciting  the  Indians 
to  robber)-  and  murder,  i 'e  la  Joiuiuiere,  in  onler  to  support 
the  miAcment.  sent  de  La  C'orne  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula 
with  ammunition,  arms,  and  guns  for  the  Indians  ;  the 
expedition  was  to  assume  the  character  of  trac,?.  Dc  la 
Jontjuiere  a  few  months  later  thought  it  advisable  that  some 
Acadians  should  join  the  Indians  and  assist  them  in  their 
enterprises,  and  if  caught  and  hanged,  it  could  be  said  that 
thcN"  followed  their  own  impulse. 

Corn  wall  is  soon  penetrated  the  influences  under  which  the 

*  Lit;  la  jomiiiicio  au  Mini-.lrc.  9th  OcUiliei',  1749,  'I'loteil  by  .Mi.  P.iikinaTi. 
ApiJeiidix,  \'ol.  II.,  p.  419. 
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Indians  were  acting.  His  information  fully  satisfied  him,  that 
the  troubles  arose  entirely  from  Le  Loutrc  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him.  He  took  ever}'  possible  step  to  secure  the 
settlement  from  attack.  An  enclosure  was  completed  so  as 
full}'  to  protect  it,  and  a  si)ace  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet  was 
cleared  outside  the  barricade  and  a  fort  constructed  on  the  hill. 

The  outras4Cs  had  now  commenced.  Twenty  iMijjjlishnien, 
five  c)l  whom  were  settlers,  were  seized  at  Canso  by  a  fijrce  of 
Indians  while  taking  in  hay.  An  English  vessel  was  also 
ca])ture(i.  The  prisoners  wc-re  taken  into  Cape  lireton.  Corn- 
wallis  on  hearing  of  the  attack  despatched  two  armed  cruisers 
in  pursuit.  In  the  meantime,  Desherbiers  sent  sixteen 
prisoners  back  to  Haliiax,  and  four  were  returned  with  the 
vessel,  ("oriiwallis  had  pre\iousl\'  sent  a  force  to  Mines  under 
captain  Haiidfield.  A  report  was  received  from  this  officer 
that  two  \essels  had  been  attacked  at  Chignecto.  I'jght 
Indians,  under  pretence  of  traffic,  went  on  bo.'ird  and  endea- 
voured to  surprise  these  craft.  Three  iMiglishmen  were  killed 
and  sex^cn  Indians  severel\'  wouiuled.  Le  Loutre  was  at  the 
place  at  the  time,  consetiuenti}'  ("oniwallis  called  U])on  Des- 
herbiers to  remove  Le  Loutre.  Desherbiers,  in  repl\-,  dis- 
avowed all  connection  with  the  priest  who,  he  stated,  was  not 
comim'ssioned  b\'  the  Cape  Breton  government.  He  had 
been  sent  as  a  missionary  from  h' ranee  among  tiie  Indians, 
and  Desherbier.T  had  no  power  over  him  ;  at  tiie  same  time 
Desherbiers  expressed  his  horror  and  detestation  at  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians. 

A  saw-mill  had  been  constructed  near  Halifax,  six  men 
sent  out  unarmed  to  cut  wood  were  attacked  ;  four  were  killed, 
one  w  as  made  prisoner,  one  escaped. 

When  the  council  met  they  deteiniined  not  to  declare  war 
against  till-  Indians,  as  to  do  so  would  ha\e  the  effect  of  recog- 
nising them  as  an  independent  people.  It  was  resolved  to 
deal  with  them  as  "a  banditti  of  ruffians."  Ten  guineas  were 
offert'd  .'or  an  Imlian  li'in.g  or  dead,  or  tor  his  scalp.  A 
company  of  volunteers  was  raised ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
snow-shoes    were    not    forgotten.     The    woods  were  scoured 
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around  Halifax,  and  the  works  in  progress  continued.  Some 
thirty  Acadians  came  forward  and  cut  a  roatl  froin  the  licad 
of  the  bay  to  the  town. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  sixteen  days  later  than  his  letter  to 
the  minister,  de  la  Jonquierc  wrote  to  Cornwallis.  lie  trusted 
that  the  general  peace  would  draw  the  two  peoples  into  a 
natural  friendship.  There  had  been  some  difficult}-  relative 
to  the  I'rench  occupation  of  the  country  on  the  Saint  John. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Sliirley,  Cornwallis  sent 
captain  Rous,  in  the  "  Albany,"  to  prevent  any  French 
settlement  establishing  itself  there.  De  Boishebert.  who 
coniniaiuicd  the  party  from  Can,  'i,  wrote  to  Cornwallis,  dis- 
avowing any  intention  of  fortifying  himself  adding  that  his 
orders  were  to  prevent  an}-  one  so  acting,  until  the  boundaries 
had  been  determined.  De  la  Jonquiere,  in  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Cornwallis,  justified  these  proceedings,  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  orders  of  his  predecessor.  He  declined,  like- 
wise, t(j  interfere  with  aiu'  matter  under  the  control  of  the 
bishop.  Cornwallis  re[)lied,  objecting  to  the  presence  of  de 
La  Cor^/^  and  contcndetl  that  the  Saint  John  formed  a  part 
of  Acadia. 

Mgr.  de  I'ontbriand  also  wrote  to  Cornwallis,  claiming  the 
right  to  send  priests  to  Acadia,  and  intimated  that  he  was 
himself  desirous  of  visiting  the  countrx'.  Cornwallis  assured 
the  bishop  that  he  v ould  be  personallj'  glad  to  see  him,  but 
his  orders  would  not  allow  the  bisho|)  to  e.\erc:  ;e  his 
ecclesiastical  functions.  He  had  not  refused  [)ermission  for 
priests  to  be  sent  to  the  Acadians  ;  lately  he  had  issued  a 
passport  to  the  .Abbe  Maillard  so  to  act.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  bisho])  hail  sciii  Le  Loutre  as  a  missionar\-  to 
the  Micmacs;  but  he  was  certain  if  the  bishop  luul  appointed 
this  priest,  he  had  not  counselled  that  the  Indians  should  be 
excited  to  the  commission  of  the  cruelties  they  i)cr|jetrated, 
or  that  Le  Loutre  should  stand  between  thcin  and  union,  with 
a  friendly  and  civili/etl  people.  The  priest  was  leading  the 
Indians  to  their  ruin. 

At  the  commencement  of  December  three  lumdretl  Micmacs 
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and  Saint  Jolm  Indians  had  surprised  a  part\'  detached  from 
the  fort  at  Mines,  consistinc^  of  eighteen  men,  under  lieutenant 
Hamilton.  They  proceeded  to  attack  the  block-house,  and 
for  seven  days  attempted  to  take  it.  On  their  failure  to  make 
any  impression  they  retired.  Information  was  received  that 
eleven  Acadians  had  taken  piivt  in  the  operations.  Gorham, 
with  his  company,  started  to  arrest  them,  but  tiie  men  were 
not  t(i  be  found. 

The  Indian  attacks  had  become  of  such  a  character  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  were  formed  into  a  militia,  and  a 
guard  placed  every  evening.  Cornwallis  became  more  satisfied 
of  the  continual  intrigues  of  Le  Loutre,  and  formed  a  plan  for 
his  apprehension,  but  it  was  made  of  no  avail  through  the 
indiscretion  of  the  council  at  Boston.  The  design  became 
known,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  it  to  be  carricil  out. 
In  March  three  JMiglishmen  were  carrietl  awa\'  prisoners  from 
Windsor.  .\  force  under  Gorham  was  sent  to  make  arrests 
of  tho.^e  implicated.  On  his  route  he  came  up  with  some 
Indians,  and  a  skirmish  followed.  Gorham  and  two  of  his 
men  \vere  wounded.  1^)'  Cornwallis'  orders,  he  joined  1  land- 
field  at  Mines. 

Cornwallis  .sent  a  party  under  captain  Bnrtelo  to  surprise 
some  Indians  hanging  about  Cobcquid,  Truro  ;  but  the  latter 
on  reccnving  information  of  his  advance,  quickly  disappeared. 
He  brought  back  to  Halifax  the  priest  and  tlic  deputies.  In 
the  examination  of  these  parties,  Cornwallis  learned  that 
the  French  troops  had  been  placed  on  the  Saiiit  John,  to  be 
in  readiness  in  case  of  emergency  to  jiroceed  to  Beaubassin, 
and  that  the  Micmacs  were  clothed  antl  found  in  necessaries 
by  the  I'rench  king.  The  priest  also  told  Cornwallis  in  con- 
fidence that  de  La  Corne  had  made  the  inhabitants  at  Chig- 
necto  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  h'rance.  Le  Lcnitre  had 
lately  been  at  Truro  to  pay  for  some  damages  which  the 
Indians  had  committed,  and  at  the  church  door,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  priests,  he  had  threatened  with  death 
any  habitant  who  should  pass  the  Sluibenacadie. 

C      nvallis  saw  the  difficulty  of  permitting  the  presence  in 
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the  province  of  French  priests,  who  made  their  religious 
character  the  means  of  actin^f  as  poUtical  atjents.  His  pro- 
position was  to  obtain  catholic  priests  from  Italy  or  Ger- 
man}-, for  the  I'^'ench  missionaries  paid  b)'  h' ranee  did 
"everything  in  their  power  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people." 

Writers  who  strive  to  establish  foregone  conclusions  have 
endea\'ourcd  to  shew,  that  the  Acadians  were  deliberately 
sacrificed  from  the  desire  of  ohtaimng  possession  of  their 
land  for  Xew  England  settlers  and  that  their  expatriation  was 
a  wholgsale  confiscation  to  carr}'  out  this  purpose.  Shirle\' 
had  intieed  proposed  that  settlers  from  Xew  I'jigland  should 
be  intermingled  among  the  h'rench  hahiUxnts  ;  but  expropri- 
ation of  their  propcrtx'  formed  no  part  of  his  scheme. 
Nothing  was  so  little  desired,  th;in  that  the  Acadians  should 
leave  the  province.  I'oliticall}',  it  was  the  transfer  of  many 
hundreds  of  able-bodied  men  to  tlv;  iMcnch  ranks,  and  the 
weakening  effect  of  this  loss  was  more  than  jjroporlionale 
to  an\'  possible  gain  on  the  side  of  the  iMiglish  colonies  by 
their  absence.  0\\  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  reliance  on 
an)'  co-operation  in  the  field  on  their  part  in  a  contest  with 
r^-ance.  In  that  respect  they  would  furnish  no  strength  to 
British  power. 

What  was  desired  was  to  place  them  above  the  influences 
which,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  would  divert  their  strength 
against  the  sovereigntj-  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived  ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  by  bi-xling  them  firml\'  through  an  oath  of 
allegiance  without  exemption  of  any  duty,  to  remove  the 
chance  of  their  being  made  the  focus  of  intrigue  antl  dis- 
affection. 

It  is  customar}'  to  speak  of  these  people  as  "the  neutrals." 
The  term  grew  into  use,  but  it  is  entirely  unwarranted.  In- 
ferior tunelists,  with  more  serious  writers,  have  made  the  word 
a  \ehicle  on  which  the}'  can  ba.se  such  arguments  as  they  can 
offer;  while  poetry  has  given  a  fictitious  character  to  the  politi- 
cal right>.,  habits,  manners  and  characteristics  of  a  few  thousand 
people  whose  occupation  was  fishing  antl  the  cultivation  of 
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the  soil,  without  schools,  kiiowledt^c  or  refinement  ;  whose 
credulous  natures  became  imbued  with  the  terrors  rather  than 
with  the  consolations  of  religion,  to  become  the  instruments 
anil  to  subserve  the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous,  remorseless 
priest,  who  made  an  infamous  use  of  the  creed  he  professed. 

No  one  can  turn  to  the  temperate,  statesmanlike  addresses 
of  Cornw.'iUis  without  recot^nisint^  that  the  stron<^  tlesire  of  the 
British  autlKjrities  was  to  retain  the  Acadians  in  the  countr}', 
to  extend  them  every  consideration,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  political  obligations.  In  April, 
1750,  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Canard,  (irand  I're,  llorton, 
and  of  Windsor,  sent  by  their  deputies  a  request  for  leave  to 
e\-acuate  the  province  and  to  carry  with  them  their  effects. 
The  demand  was  well  understood  to  oriy,inate  with  Le  Loutre: 
it  was  one  of  those  tentative  demands  to  which  it  was  foreseen 
a  refusal  must  be  made.  H\-  these  means  further  discontent 
would  be  created,  and  anotiier  grievance  bron|_;ht  inltj  promi- 
nence on  which  the  at^itator  could  de.scant. 

Cornwallis'  answer  is  lon_<:^  and  reasoned.  1  le  told  them 
that  he  knew  ever\'  iiiHuence  had  been  enlisted  to  alienate 
their  hearts  from  the  L;overnmcnt.  They  had  been  told  that 
their  relit^icn  was  in  danger;  great  advantages  hatl  been 
promised  iIkmii  ;  ihey  had  been  threatened  that  the  Indians 
would  cut  the  throats  of  those  faithful  to  the  government  ; 
but  the\-  were  being  led  to  their  ruin  by  the  missionaries  and 
French  officers  who  had  appeared  at  Chigncct(x  It  was  they 
who  induced  the  Indians  of  the  .Saint  John  to  join  the  Micmacs, 
and  were  the  cause  of  the  outrages  committed  l)\-  them. 
They  were  men  without  honour  or  character,  who  sought  to 
embroil  the  Acadians  with  the  government.  Me  could  not 
believe  that  such  persons  were  authorized  In-  the  I-'rcnch 
government.  It  was  not  for  subalterns  and  missionaries  to 
explain  treaties.  If  the  h'rench  ministers  were  thus  acting, 
wh\-  did  they  not  appear  in  their  own  character?  "  Vou  have 
allowed  yourselves,"  said  Cornwallis,  "  to  be  led  awa\-  b\-  their 
counsels."  .  .  .  .  "  We  have  good  rea.son  to  com[)lain  of 
your  having  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  the  I'^rench  governors, 
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their  officers  and  missionaries.  If  you  had  grievances,  it  was 
to  us  and  to  the  council  that  \'ou  should  have  ai)i)lied  for  the 
rcineily,  and  after  us  to  his  majesty  himself 

"  For,  once  more,  my  friends,  j'ou  are  the  subjects  of  the 
king'  of  (jreat  Britain,  and  not  of  J''rance.  it  is  inic  that  j-ou 
refused  to  taUe  the  oath  of  allej4iance  to  our  king  last  autumn, 
after  the  declaration  which  I  published  by  the  king's  command  ; 
I  informed  you  then  tha'  ilher  your  situation  nor  \'oin- duties 
as  subjects  were  at  all  changed  b\-  that  act.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  you  were  indebted  to  us  for  not  having  made  \'ou 
lea\e  the  C(>uiitr\-,  e\en  during  winter. 

"  Hut  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  tin,'  pro\  ince,  and 
commenced  to  prepare  the  lands  in  the  spring,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  come  antl  tell  ine  that  you  will  not  sow,  having  resolved  to 
withdraw.  .M\-  h lends,  you  must  go  and  sow  your  lands,  in 
order  that  the\-  may  be  left  in  that  condition  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  at  this  season.  Without  that  you  will  ha\e  no 
right  to  e.xpect  the  least  favor  from  the  (lovernnient.  When 
you  ha\e  done  \our  dut\-  in  this  respect,  I  will  gi\'e  \()U  a 
more  precise  rejjly  t(^  \(^ur  retjuest. 

"  In  the  meantime,  as  it  is  m\'  determination  to  act  always 
in  good  faith  with  \'ou,  and  not  to  tlatter  you  with  \ain  hopes, 
I  will  now  let  }  ou  know  ni)'  sentiments  on  two  imj)orlant 
articles.  I  declare  to  }<)U  iVankI)-,  that  according  to  our  laws 
nobody  can  [)ossess  lands  or  lunises  in  the  province  who  shall 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  alleg-'ance  to  his  king  when  recjuired 
to  do  so.  As  to  those  who  shall  lea\e  the  proxince,  the  order 
of  no  (jovernment  permits  them  to  take  with  them  their 
effects.  .\11  their  goods  are  onfiscated  to  the  king.  I  have 
just  issuetl  m\-  orders  to  the  tiTecl  that  all  shall  be  ai'iestetl 
and  brought  back  who  are  found  carrying  off  such  effects."* 

How  an\'  one  desiring  to  w  'ite  the  truth,  with  this  statement 
before  him,  can  assert  that  there  w  as  ever  the  desire  to  send 
the  Acadians  from  the  countr)',  is  a  marvel. 

In  Ma\'  a  similar  petition  was  presented  from  .\iuiapolis 
by  two   men  who  were   not  deputies.     They  would  give  no 
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reply  b)'  whom  and  when  the  paper  was  written.  It  stated 
that  tlicy  had  never  consich-'rcd  tlicmselves  sul)jects  to  the 
"kiii^'  of  new  h'ntjjland."  There  was  also  a  i)etilioii  from 
Mines  for  permission  to  leave  tlie  connlry  ;  and  one  asking 
that  M.  Girard  should  be  sent  as  priest.  The  latter,  on  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  and  giving  his  honour  not  to  leave 
the  province  witliout  permission,  received  leave  to  proceed  to 
the  place  named. 

Cornwallis  had  gi\en  a  promise  that  he  would  repl\-  to  tiic 
petition  when  the  seeil  was  sown,  and  he  took  steps  to  keep 
his  i)romise.  Me  told  them  that  he  tlesired  "  to  hinder 
nobod\-  from  following  what  he  imaginetl  was  his  interest. 
We  know  that  a  ff)rced  service  is  worth  nothing,  and  that  a 
subject  to  be  so  against  his  will  is  not  far  from  being  an 
encm\'."  lie  had  done  evervtliing  to  secure  them  the  occu- 
pation  of  their  lands,  and  their  religion  hatl  been  assured  to 
them.  The  settlement  of  the  province  w ns  most  advantage- 
ous to  them.  The\-  possessed  the  only  cultivated  land,  and 
tlie\' would  ha\e  all  the  profit  of  the  cattle  and  grain  they 
jiroduced.  There  were  many  well  disposed  among  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced 
owing  to  their  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of 
government  and  their  habit  of  following  the  counsel  of  others. 
They  asked  for  a  general  permission  to  leave  the  country. 
Cornwallis  continued  :  "  As  it  is  impossible  that  you  could 
all  meet  at  a  certain  rendezvous  in  order  to  set  out  all 
together  with  all  j'our  families,  one  must  understand  by  the 
expression  '  conge  general  '  a  general  permission  to  set  out 
whenever  you  shall  think  proper,  by  land  or  by  .sea,  or  by 
whatever  conveyances  you  please.  In  order  to  effect  this,  we 
should  have  to  notifj'  all  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
ships  and  troops  to  aliow'  every  one  to  pass  and  repass,  which 
would  cause  the  greatest  confusion.  The  province  would  be 
open  to  all  sorts  of  jjeople,  to  strangers,  and  even  to  the 
savages.  The}'  liave  only  to  dress  themselves  like  you  in 
order  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  you. 

"  The  onlv  manner  in  which  \'ou  can  withdraw  from   this 
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province  is  to  follow  the  rci,nilalion.s  alrc;ul\-  cstablishctl.  The 
order  is,  that  all  persons  wishinj,^  to  leave  the  pro\incc  shall 
provide  themselves  with  our  passport,  to  he  shewn  to  ilie 
vessels  or  troops  the}-  nia_\-  meet.  Ami  we  tleclare  that  nothinj^ 
shall  prevent  us  from  giving  such  passports  to  all  tho.-e  who 
ask  for  them,  the  moment  that  peace  and  tranquilit)-  arc 
re-established  in  the  province. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  prf)\ince,  we  are  astonished 
that  you  thouj^ht  of  askin^L;  for  such  lea\e. 

"  \'ou  know  that  the  savai^es  are  assembled  at  Chii^Miecto, 
furnished  with  everything-,  and  prcjtect  .d  In-  a  h'rench  detach- 
ment. You  know  that  you  will  have  to  pass  these  I-'rench 
detachments  and  savaii^es,  and  that  they  compel  all  the 
inhabitants  who  s^o  there  to  take  up  arms.  I  am  to  presume, 
m\'  friends,  that  \-ou  pax*  no  .ittenlion  to  this. 

"  It  is  a  tlemand  which  I  can  In-  no  means  tyrant."* 

He  had  <»'iven  orders  that  there  should  be  no  connnunication 
with  the  bay  of  Fund}'. 

They  were  deceived  if  the\-  imaL,nncd  the\-  were  [)assin^  out 
of  the  kinj^f's  territories,  for  the  places  w  here  the  I'"rench  had 
established  themsebes  were  claimed  b\-  his  ]>rilannic  majest}-. 
He  pointed  out  that  lately  their  deputies  had  actetl  with  iiu- 
proprietx ,  He  advised  them  to  elect  no  more,  or  to  choose 
proper  persons.  He  forbade  all  assemblies  as  the\-  had  only  led 
to  sedition.  After  biddins.^  them  remain  quiet  in  their  districts, 
he  pledged  them  his  word  that  in  cpiieter  times  passports 
would  be  given  to  all  uho  asked  them.-f- 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  to  construct  a  fi^rt  at 
Chignecto,  colonel  Lawrence  was  directed  to  proceed  thither 
with  four  hundred  men.  He  marched  to  Mines,  where  he 
took  shi[)  to  Chignecto.  He  La  Corne  iiad  constructed  a 
fort  about  two  miles  distant,  at  a  place  known  as  Beaus'jjour. 
On  his  arrixal  Lawrence  was  surprised  to  see  the  I'^-ench 
colours  flying,  and  troops  posted  as  if  to  dispute  his  landing.  ^ 
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Ik'aubassin  was  an  Acadian  settlement  on  the  south  of  the 
Miss.iLjuash,  the  stream  claimed  b\'  the  l'"rench  as  forming;  the 
bountlar)'  between  Nova  Scotia  ;ind  I'"rench  territoi}'  ;  the 
ICnLjlish  contended  that  the  line  was  consiilerably  to  the 
north.  News  ot  Uie  intentions  of  the  l'".n^dish  had  become 
known,  and  Le  Loutre,  b\-  threats  and  persuasions,  had 
induced  many  (jf  the  residents  of  Heanbassin  to  leave  the 
village  with  their  property-  and  to  pass  to  the  north. 

On  their  arrival  among  the  I'^rench  the)'  were  forccnl  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  I'rance.  Lawrence's  instructions 
were  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  he  asked  to  see  the  i'rcnch 
officer  in  ccjmniand.  The  latter  informed  Law  rence  that  the 
stream  formed  the  boundar\',  and  in  repl\-  to  the  (|uestion 
where  the  I'^nglish  troops  could  land,  pf)inted  to  the  village  of 
Beaubassin,  then  in  tlames.  I.e  I, outre  having  seen  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Acadians  to  leave  their  homes,  had  himself 
set  fne  to  the  church,  and  ordered  his  Indians  antl  tho<(;  who 
obe\ed  him  lo  burn  down  the  houses,  thus  forcing  tiie/'()'/'/'A?///j' 
in  their  homeless  condition  to  seek  an  asylum  with  de  La 
Corne.* 

Law  leu' e  looked  on  this  proceeding  with  hoiioi',  and 
returned  io  Mines.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Windsor,  where 
he  built  the  fort  known  as  fort  lulward.  J)()ul)tlrss  he 
obtained  further  instructions,  for  on  the  16th  of  .\ugust  he 
returned  to  Chignccto  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  fort. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  entrenchments  thrown  up,  defended 
by  a  numerous  force  to  oppose  his  entrance.  Lse  had  been 
made  of  the  d\kes,  which  were  capable  of  resisting  canons, 
and  banquettes  had  been  constructed  to  fire  from  ;  there  was 
little  doubt  but  I'^-cnch  officers  had  assisted  in  their  formation. 

Lawrence  attacked  the  force  holding  this  ground,  numericaily 
greatly  superior  to  his  own,  and  the  defenders  were  gallantly 
driven    out.     Lawrence's    loss,  however,  was  six    killed  and 


*  "Ay.int  vu  (|iie  Ks  Acailiens  ne  jMioissnieiU  jias  foit  prcs-cs  (r.Tliainloiiner 
leiirs  hiciis,  .iviiil  lui-ineme  mis  k-  feu  .a  D'.^lise,  I'avait  fail  nn'Ure  aux  inaisons 
(les  lia!)ilaiits  par  (juel(;iits  uns  de  ceux  iju'il  avail  gagnes.'  Meiiioiie  sur  la 
j^ueiie,  etc.,  p.  8. 
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twelve  woiindctl.  As  he  was  establisliin*,'  himself  he  received 
a  letter  from  ilc  La  Come,  ;iskin<;  to  speak  to  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  in  a  boat.  Lawrence  rc])lied  that  he  considered 
de  La  Corne  had  no  business  where  he  was,  and  if  he  had 
anyihinj^  to  say  he  could  come  to  Heaul)assin. 

It  was  h\'  no  tneans  an  easy  task  to  carr)'  on  the  work  of 
constructinjj^  the  f)rl.  Xavij^ation  to  reach  the  shore  was 
difficult  owin;.^^  to  the  hi.ijh  tides,  and  all  materials  had  to 
be  brought  by  sea,  especiall)'  provisions  ;  for  the  cattle  had 
been  driven  off.  l'\iel  coultl  onl)'  be  obtained  luider  the 
escort  of  an  armed  part}-  in  force.  Ilowi",  a  member  of  the 
council,  who  understood  I'rench  and  was  known  to  the 
Acadians,  indeed  was  popular  w  ith  them,  was  sent  on  duly 
to  the  ,L;arri.son.  The  result  was  onl)'  what  could  have  l)een 
expected  from  the  abilit)-  and  eners;)'  of  Lawrence.  The  forts 
and  barracks  were  completed  and  secured  for  the  winter. 
Lawrence  formed  a  favourable  oi>ini(jn  of  the  settlement. 
The  u  inter  was  mild,  and  there  was  constant  intercourse  with 
Halifax.  [,a\\  rence  was  desirrms  of  makMnLj  peace  with  the 
Indians,  and  he  made  great  efforts  to  attain  this  end.  There 
had  lieen  conferences  with  lie  La  Corne  and  Le  Loiiirc  to 
obtain  the  release  of  some  Lnglisli  prisoners,  anil  these  nego- 
tiations paved  the  way  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  bloodshed 
wilhoul  a  parallel  in  war  between  civili/cd  nations.    . 

liowe  was  a  man  obnoxious  in  man\'  respjcts  to  Le 
Loutre.  He  was  of  courteous  manners,  perfectl\-  knew 
French,  and  was  kindlj'  and  genial.  Le  Loutre  feared  Howe 
from  the  influence  hewas  olitaiin'ng,  and  had  formed  the  o[)inion 
that  in  some  form  Howe  must  be  removed.  On  the  15th 
of  October  a  flag  of  truce  was  shewn  in  front  of  the  fort.      It 
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as  carried  1)\'  one  in  the  dress  of  an  officer,  who,  as  1 


lie  came 


forward,  waved    a   white    handkerchief,  the 


usual    ceremony 


ob.served    when 


such 


ccjnimumcations    were     t( 
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ad  I 


Howe  was  deputed  to  meet  the  messenger,  and  advanced 
to  do  so.  Some  Indians  had  placed  themselves  in  ambus- 
cade, and  on  Howe  coming  within  their  range  hewas  shot 
dead.     .All   contemporary  testimon\-  points   to   the   fact  that 
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this  wanton  murder  was  committed  by  the  orders  of  Le 
Loutre.* 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Captain  Rous,  in  the  "  Albany," 
took  the  britjantine  the  "  Saint  Francis,"  commanded  by 
de  Verj;or,  carrj'ing  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  Saint 
John.  The  French  vessel  was  accompanied  by  a  schooner, 
which  escaped.  De  Vergor  defended  his  ship  with  spirit, 
and  lost  five  seamen  in  the  fight,  while  tlu'ee  of  the  English 
crew  were  killed. 

The  French  now  busied  themselves  in  completing  the  fort 
at  Beausejour.  The  Acadians  who  had  been  induced,  or  forced 
to  leave  their  homes,  fjrjund  that  one  penalty  of  the  step  was, 
that  they  were  pressed  without  pay  to  work  at  the  forti- 
fications, only  receiving  their  rations.  They  suffered  much 
privation  during  the  winter.  Some  few  found  imperfect  shelter 
and  scanty  food  at  the  settlement  of  Chipody,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Those  who  shewed  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  made  apparent  any  disposition  to  submit  to  the 
English  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Saint  Jean,  Prince  Edward 
island.  AH,  who  refused  to  go,  were  threatened  by  Le  Loutre 
that  his  Indians  would  carry  away  their  wives  and  children; 
and  in  April,  1749,  de  la  Jonquiere  issued  an  ordinance 
directing  that  these  Acadians  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  France. 

According  to  llic  writer  of  the  "  short  account,"^  the  English 

*  Meinoire  sur  le  Canada,  &c.,  p,  14.  We  are  here  told  that  the  commissary 
at  Louisbourg  had  been  instructed  to  obtain  some  provisions  for  the  French  port 
at  Saint  John,  and  that  Howe  had  ajjreed  to  furnish  them.  Le  I.outie  looked  on 
this  proceeding  as  interferinij  wilh  his  operaiio.is.  Accordinjj  to  this  narrative,  Le 
Loutre  was  present  at  the  murder  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  disavowed  it.  Never- 
theless, he  was  held  in  general  execration  "  aussi  de  Laloutre  fut-il  en  execration 
aux  uns  et  aux  autres."  The  writer  of  a  "  Short  account,  &c.,"  Que.  Doc,  HI., 
p.  466,  says  positively  Le  Loutre,  "  cloathed  in  an  officer's  Regimentals  an  Indian 
named  Cope,  whom  I  saw  some  yearsafter  at  Miraniichy."  He  tells  us,  "All  the 
french  had  the  greatest  horreur  and  indignation  at  Le  Loutre's  barbarous 
actions."  Cornwallis  described  the  act  as  an  instance  of  treachery  and  barbarity 
not  to  be  piralleled  in  history.     27  Nov.,  1750,  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  195. 

+  "  A  short  account  of  what  happened  at  Cape  Hreton,  from  the  begiiming  of 
the  last  war  untill  the  taking  of  Louisbourg  by  the  English  in  1758."  Que.  Doc, 
III.,  pp.  465-486. 
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and    French  garrisons  lived    in   good    accord.     No    striking 
event  occurred  during  tlic  year  except  the  continuance  of  the 
Indian    outrages    around    IlaHfax.     Dartmouth,  opposite    to 
the  town,  was  surprised,  aUhougli  a  force  was  stationed  there 
for  its  defence.     Four  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  six 
of  the  soldiers  off  duty  carried  away  prisoners.     The  detach- 
ment was  greatly  blamed  for  its  want  of  discipline  and  care,  and 
a  court  of  inquiry  was  held.     Owing  to  the   Indian  outrages, 
it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  wood  ;   and  stone 
could  not  be  quarried.     To  encourage  these  attacks  Le  Loutrc 
paid  a  premium  for  every  Englishman's  scalp. 
<De  La  Corne  was  at  ihis  period  removed  from  Beausejour, 
and  was  replaced  by  de  Vassan.     The  latter  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  Le  Loutre,  especially  with  regard  to  the  policy  to 
be  observed  towards  the  Acadians.     De  Vassan  had  frequent 
quarrels  with  Le  Loutrc,  whose  treatment  of  the  Acadians 
was  harsh  and  arrogant,  making  them  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions given  to  him  by  the  government  for  distribution  were 
furnished  by  himself,*  and  de  Vassan  had  difficulty  in  allaying 
the  discontent.     But  the  spiritual  weapons  at  the  command  of 
Le  Loutre  were  his  unfailing  resource  in  the  management  of 
the  unhappy  people  over  whom  he  had  obtained  influence,     i" 
Cornwallis  had  become  wearied  with  his  government,  and 
in    September,   175 1,  he    asked    for   leave   to   return   home.f 
assigning  his  indifferent  health  as  the  cause  of  his  request. 
On  his  arrival  in  England  in  1753,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
lord  Townsend.  an  engagement  which  may  have  influenced 
his  determination.     lie  had  noticed  the  ability  r*"  Lawrence, 
and  had  recommended  he  should  be  made  lieutenant-governor. 
He  may  have  felt  that  in  failing  to  induce  the  Acadians  to 
accept   English  rule  his  government  hatl  not  been  a  success. 
Cornwallis'  name,  however,  must  ever  remain  pre-eminent  in 
the  history  of  the  country.     He  was  a  man  of  a  chivalrous 
and  honourable  nature,  untiring  in  devotion  to  the  interests 
entrusted  to  him.     There  is  no  taint  of  duplicity  on  his  name. 

•  Memoiie,  p.  13. 

+  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  645. 
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or  of  seeking  his  own  interest;  and  he  acted  with  wisdom  and 
jud<^mcnt  in  tlie  establishment  of  the  new  province.  In  the 
midst  of  serious  and  unccasin<r  difficulty,  he  founded  Halifax 
on  a  firm  basis.  His  foresif^ht  in  establishing  forts  at  Mines, 
Windsor  and  Chignecto,  gave  a  firm  hold  of  the  countr}'  and 
made  the  policy  possible  which  his  successors  felt  called  upon 
to  carry  out.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  remember,  that  no  monu- 
ment or  statue  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  in  tlie  ])rovincc 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  ;  but  that  memory  is  so 
honourably  inscribed  in  history,  that  it  will  not  easily  pass 
awaj'. 

The  population  of  Halifax  in  1752  had  reached  4,000  souls. 
One  of  the  prominent  facts  connected  with  its  settlement  is  tlie 
almost  total  absence  of  all  religious  instruction  for  the  people. 
Excepting  the  regimental  chaplains,  we  read  of  no  clergymen 
being  sent  from  England  to  Nova  Scotia.  One  strange  fact 
is  that  the  commanding  officer  at  Annapolis,  captain  Hand- 
fieid,  obtained  authority  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
his  daughter,  "  provided  neither  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison 
nor  any  other  lawful  minister  be  present."  The  members  of 
the  council  also  assumed  the  adjudication  of  divorce  cases. 
The  contrast  of  the  .settlement  of  New  Orleans  to  that  of 
Halifax  in  this  respect,  can  be  seen  in  the  ample  number  of 
priests  and  nuns  sent  to  Louisiana.  It  is  es.sentially  the 
genius  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  no  wa\-,  to  leave  uncared  for 
the  religious  wants  of  those  belonging  to  her  communion. 
Some  explanation  may  be  found  (jf  the  impatience  of  pro- 
testants  of  any  attempt  at  clerical  control  in  matters  beyond 
spiritual  teaching  ;  and  even  in  the  respect  of  doctrinal 
assumption,  when  undue  pretensions  of  an  absolutely  extreme 
character  are  preferred,  they  are  resisted  as  incompatible  with 
the  doctrines  of  scripture.  It  is  worthj'  of  remark  that  we 
hear  of  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  methodists  to  enforce 
their  doctrines  on  the  ])opulation  of  Halifax.  The\'  had, 
nevertheless,  obtained  infiuence.  Wesley  had  left  Georgia  in 
1738;  Whitcfield  had  succeeded  him,  and  had  pas.sed  through 
the   English   colonies    from    Georgia    to  New  England,  and 
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mcthodisin  became  flourishing.  In  1750  it  had  many  adherents 
in  England.  We  possess  no  record  to  show  that  it  took  any 
part  in  the  early  settlement  of  Halifax.  * 

The  only  trace  of  any  religious  sentiment  being  entertained, 
is  apparent  in  the  fact,  that  no  Roman  catholic  settler  should 
be  permitted,  and  the  transfer  of  property  could  onl\' be  made 
to  a  protestant.  There  is  no  complaint  that  the  regimental 
chaplains  were  deficient  in  /.eal  or  wanting  in  conduct  ;  l^ut 
it  was  not  the  system  of  *^hose  days  to  consider  the  religious 
wants  of  a  community.  It  must  ever  be  a  delicate  (juestion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  state  should  intervene  be\'ond 
giving  reasonable  countenance  to  individual  effort.  It  is  the 
theorv  of  i)rotestantism  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  a  communitv 
itself  to  make  this  provision.  In  a  prosperous,  established 
condition  of  life  the  fact  needs  to  be  sustained  b\'  no  argument. 
Few,  moreover,  will  den\-  that  on  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony  the  members  of  the  faith  elsewhere,  in  organised 
civilized  communities,  are  called  upon  to  shew  their  s)-mpath)', 
by  rendering  aid  in  the  i:)roper  form  of  sending  out  and 
providing  for  competent  and  able  missionaries  among  the 
people,  who  have  sought  a  new  and  distant  home. 

On  C(jrnwallis'  retirement  colonel  llopson  assumed  the 
government.  He  remained  in  this  position  from  the  3rd  of 
August,  1752,  to  November,  1753.  He  suggested  to  the 
govermnenl  that  no  application  should  be  made  for  the  oath 
to  be  taken.-}-  He  particularly  enforced  the  most  careful 
treatment  of  the  Acadians,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  in 
full  for  everything  that  was  purcliased  from  them,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  insulted. 

Some   new  phase  of  their   position  was   constantly  being 

*  It  is  probable  that  niethodism  was  not  intioiliiced  into  Halifax  liefore  1782. 
Ill  that  year  tlie  Kevd.  Win.  lilack  says  in  his  journal,  "  Tuesday,  June  the  I  ith, 
and  on  tiie  two  followinj^  days,  jireached  at  Halifax  to  a  stujiid  set  of  people  .  .  . 
What  a  town  for  wickedness  is  this  !  "  On  Friday,  the  14th,  he  says,  "  Preached 
in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Wells.  Many  mocked  most  of  the  time,  and  kejit  up  such 
a  continual  noise,  that  few  could  hear  what  I  said."  [Rickey's  life  of  I'levd.  Wm. 
lUack.  ]ip.  69-70  ] 

t  Nova  .Scotia  Archives^p.  197. 
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raised.  One  petition  was  presented  asking  that  the  mission- 
aries should  be  e.Kenipted  from  taking  any  oath.  It  was 
presented  by  forty-five  inhabitants  of  Grand  Pre.  river 
Canard,  and  Pissicjuid,  and  sets  forth  that  they  had  taken 
the  oath  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  Daudin,  a  priest,  declined 
to  remain  if  forced  to  take  the  oath.  The  council  resolved 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  number  of 
priests  provided  they  complied  with  the  regulations.  M. 
Daudin's  conduct  will  be  subsequently  related. 

Another  petition,  unsigned,  was  also  delivered  b\'  two 
Acadians,  who  had  left  their  property  and  desired  to  return 
to  it.  It  asked  the  same  conditions  as  those  previously 
enumerated,  to  take  the  oath  without  being  bound  to  bear 
arms  against  anyone,  even  the  Indians  ;  the  right  for  them 
and  their  descendants  to  withdraw  A;:  tctc  Icvcc  when  they  saw 
fit  ;  the  priests  to  come  without  taking  the  oath  ;  and  that 
any  land  occupied  by  the  iMiglish  should  be  restored.  The 
answer  was  gi\en  that  on  swearing  full  loyalty  to  the  monarch 
they  could  return  to  their  lands,  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  treat)'  of  Utrecht. 

On  the  two  bearers  of  the  petition  being  (picstioned,  they 
produced  a  i)apcr  signed  by  four-score  of  the  iiiliabitants, 
authorizing  them  to  act.  The  petition  was  .sent  in  towards 
the  c\m\  of  1753,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  although  these  parties 
strongly  desired  to  return  to  their  lands,  which  they  had  left 
at  the  instigation  of  Le  Loutrc,  they  could  in  no  way  under- 
stand the  obligations  incident  to  the  pos.session  of  propert)'. 
Their  petition  was  written  so  objectionably  that  its  self-asser- 
tion is  on  the  verge  of  insolence,  and  it  made  apparent  that 
there  was  no  change  in  the  feeling  which  had  led  them  to 
abandon  the  province  ;  and  that  on  their  return,  their  loj'alty 
would  on  the  first  strain  at  once  disappear. 

One  of  the  duties  of  Hopson  during  his  administration  was 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Micmac  Indians. 
They  were  represented  by  J.  Haptiste  Cope,  the  same  chief 
who  had  been  used  by  Le  Loutre  at  the  murder  of  Howe. 
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The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  was  one 
of  those  illusory  attempts  to  obtain  (pu'et,  in  which  nf)  one 
could  have  had  faith.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  the  British  government  left  no  effort  untried  to  estab- 
lish peace  in  the  province,  so  that  its  development  could  be 
peaceably  attained  :  a  development,  as  Cornwallis  remarked, 
which  would  have  brought  more  profit  and  advantage  to  the 
Acadians  than  to  any  other  class,  owing  to  their  being  the 
only  posses.sors  of  land  under  cultivation.  Hopson  regarded 
the  condition  of  the  province  as  a  treacherous  calm,  soon  to 
be  succeeded  by  hostilities.  It  was  evident  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  with  the  Acadians.  They  resisted  every 
attempt  at  conciliation.  .As  early  as  1753,*  the  ineans  of 
removing  them  was  under  consideration.  There  were  (jy;^ 
families  on  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  63  families 
from  Cobequid  to  cape  Sable,  and  the  continued  Indian  war 
made  it  impossinle  to  extend  English  settlement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French.  Accordingly  there  was  no  law  or 
civil  government,  and  the  Acadians  were  left  entirely  to  the 
missionaries  and  F'rench  emissaries.  It  was  these,  added 
Hopson,  who  daily  persuaded  the  habitants  that  the  country 
was  soon  to  pass  to  France  by  negotiation  or  force  of  arms. 

Hopson  continues,  "  Tho' these  doctrines  would  not  fail  of 
their  desired  effect  with  so  ignorant  and  so  bigotted  a  people, 
yet  no  event  happening  in  all  this  time  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  predictions,  the  Inhabitants  began  to  suspect 
they  were  deceived,  and  even  some  few  of  those  who  had 
deserted  their  lands  returned  again  into  the  province,  and  I 
have  been  privatcK-  informed  the  Inhabitants  went  so  far  as 
to  hold  consultations  whether  the}-  should  not  throw  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Fnglish  government  and 
become  subjects  to  all  intents  and  puri^oses:  but  there  arose 
a  very  considerable  objection  to  their  taking  this  step,  which 
was  that  as  they  live  on  farms  very  remote  from  one  another, 
?,nd  of  course  are  not  capable  of  resisting  any  kind  of  enemy, 

•  Nova  .Scotia  Archives,  p.  198.  Governor  Hopson  to  Lords  of  Trade,  23 
July.  '753- 
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the  French  inij;ht  send  the  Indians  amon^  them  and  distress 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  remain 
on  their  farms,  which  api)rehension  they  were  soon  confirmed 
in  by  the  arrival  of  the  Abbe  Lc  Loutre  at  Bay  Verte,  where 
he  has  just  now  assembled  the  Indians,  whose  numbers  I  have 
omitted  no  pains  to  learn,  but  could  never  succeed  in  obtain- 
in;^  any  certain  account  ;  it  is  t^enerally  estim'd  there  arc 
about  300  families  of  the  Mickmacks,  but  I  could  never  yet 
find  that  an>'  person  who  has  been  among  them  has  ever  seen 
two  hundred  men  under  arms  togetlier." 

Hopson  explained  that  small  as  this  force  was,  he  had  not 
the  troops  to  attack  them.  Independentl)"  of  the  difficult)'  ot 
marching  through  the  wilderness  to  reach  them  he  mentioned 
the  several  forts  he  had  to  maintain,  which  proved  a  serious 
drain  on  his  strength.  In  a  sentence  he  pictured  the  situa- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  at  this  date,  "  In  '"ict,  what  we  call  an 
Indian  War  here  is  no  other  than  a  pretence  for  the  French  to 
commit  Hostilities  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

"  Your  Lortlships  may  imagine  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  me 
to  see  his  Majest\-'s  rights  encroached  on,  and  these  encroach- 
ments openly  abetted,  avowed  and  supported  by  the  Governors 
of  Canada  and  Louisbourg,  when  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  I  have  barely  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  .settlers 
from  the  Insults  of  an  Indian  war,  under  a  pretence  of  which 
the  h'rcnch  take  an  opportunitj'  to  commit  Hostilities  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects.  I  have  been  informed  that  French  have 
often  been  mixed  among  them  in  their  expeditions,  and  am  con- 
vinced past  doubt  that  thev  are  clothed,  fed,  protected  from 
our  pursuit  and  encouraged  to  disturb  us  as  openlj'  and  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  in  time  of  war."  * 

*  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  199,  200. 
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The  new  f::^ovcrnor-,cjcncral  of  Canada,  the  marquis  Du- 
quesnc  dc  Mcncval,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  July,  1752.  Me 
belonged  t(^  the  distinguished  naval  familj'  of  that  name. 
According  to  a  contemporary,  his  haughty  manners  were 
deliberately  assumed  b\'  him  in  view  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Me  inaugurated  his  government  by  a  general 
review  of  the  troops  and  militi-'i  ;  the  latter  amounted  to 
13,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.*  Me  compelled  all  who 
were  bound  to  serve  to  eiu'ol  themselves,  and  he  enforced  strict 
discipline.  1  le  also  established  corps  in  the  cities,  which  were 
constantly  drilled.  All  these  preparations  led  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  new  governor  was  there  to  command,  and 
that  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant  when  their  service 
would  be  called  for  in  the  field. 

The  instructions  of  Duqucsne  were  to  ancst  the  preten- 
sions of  the  iMiglish  to  the  Ohio,  manifested  bj-  the  expedi- 
tions they  fitted  out,  and  to  dri\e  them  from  the  territory. 
No  English  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  there.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  when  pro- 
ceeding t^)  the  I'Lnglish  settlements. 

Duriu"'  the  admin istrati(Mi  of  dc  Lontiueuil,  ]5iirot  had 
advocated  active  operations  on  the  Ohio.  De  Longueuil  had 
been  unwilling  to  act,  from  a  belief  that  the  occu[)ation  of  the 
territory  was  dependent  upon  tratle,  and  if  the  French  could 
sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  ICnglish,  the  latter  would  be  forced 
to  retire,  .'.'oieoxcr,  as  the  country  was  to  a  great  extent 
then  held  by  the  Irocpiois,  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  embroil  the  province  in  a  ciuarrel  w  ith  these  tribes 
for  its  pos.session. 

Duquesne,  in  his  reports  of  the  condition  of  Canada,  dwells 

*  Menioire,  p.  29. 
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on  the  want  of  disciijlinc  of  the  provincial  troops,  and  the 
disincHnation  of  the  officers  to  active  service.  He  describes 
them  as  struck  with  terror  when  called  out.*  He  was  dis- 
satisfied with  them  in  other  respects,  describinj^  them  to  be 
badly  constitutec'  as  a  bod)-,  many  desertions  takin<^  place, 
the  men  net^Iectiiii^  to  salute  their  officers  ;  several  of  them  in 
debt  and  deficient  in  cleanliness.  The  service  had  been  much 
ne^dccted,  and  theft  was  punished  b\-  a  short  imijrisonment.f 
It  took  twenty  months  to  remedy  this  disorganization  and  to 
reintroduce  order  and  discipline. 

Nevertheless,  Duquesne  determined  to  act,  and  in  the  autuinn 
he  .sent  Marin,  with  three  hundred  Canadian  militia,  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  the  first  fort  on  lake  V.ile,  design- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Pean  went 
with  him  as  major.  During  the  winter  Higot  was  actively 
engaged  in  completing  the  boats  and  canoes  necessary  for  the 
expedition  in  the  spring.  The  objectionable  features  of  the 
landing  to  connect  with  lake  Chatautpia  were  now  known, 
and  the  base  of  operations  was  changed  to  Prcsqu'  He,  now 
known  as  l^'rie  in  I'ennsj-lvania,  which  possessed  the  advant- 
ages, of  which  the  spot  first  selected  was  deficient,  being 
ea.sy  of  approach,  and  furnishing  an  excellent  harbour.  Marin 
here  established  himself  for  the  winter  ;  in  the  spring  a  large 
reinforcement  was  sent,  and  the  work  of  developing  the 
route  commenced.  A  road  was  cut  to  the  first  navigable 
waters,  known  as  French  creek,  a  tribnt tj'  of  the  Alleghany, 
and  the  stores,  boats,  and  ammunition  were  carried  to  the 
higher  level,  where  a  second  fort  was  constructed,  known  as 
fort  le  Hteuf  The  distance  was  about  twent\'-one  miles. 
The  labour  and  privation  were  very  great,  and  were  much  felt. 
Some  of  the  younger  officers  acted  with  so  little  zeal  as  to  call 
forth  the  rebuke  of  Duquesne.  The  detachment  likewise 
suffered  from  ilf-health;  among  tho.se  who  succumbed  was  the 


*  3oih  October,  1753.     "  Paroissent  consternes,"  quoted  by  Dussieux,  p.  1 14. 

t  26th  October.  "  Leur  iiuliscijiline  est  outree  ;  ccla  provieiit  ile  riiiipuiiit<S 
d.ins  les  cas  les  plus  griefs  ;  "  he  had  seen  a  soldier.  "  Passer  sous  le  nez  de  sou 
capitaine  sans  lui  oter  son  chapeau."     Quoted  by  Dussieux,  p.  1 15. 
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commander,  Marin,  who  died  in  his  sixty-third  )-ear,  on  the 
tlie  2yth  of  October,  1753.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and 
determination,  and  remained  to  the  last  at  his  post,  when  he 
should  have  sought  quiet  and  repose.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Lcgardcur  de  Saint  I'icrre,  who  had  returned  from  the 
west  a  few  months  previously.  The  struggle  between  h'rance 
and  England  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  had  now  com- 
menced in  earnest. 

This  territory  for  some  time  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Virginia.  Organizations  had  been  formed 
for  its  development.  I'^.xploring  parties  from  the  former 
passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  and  from  the  latter  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  I'otomac,  to  cross  the  AUeghanies.  In 
1750,  the  Ohio  company  was  formed;  it  included  man\' of  the 
leading  men  of  Virginia.  The  grant  of  500,000  acres  was 
obtained  from  the  king  on  condition  of  the  settlement  of  one 
hundred  families  being  made  within  seven  years,  and  a 
garrison  being  established  for  their  protection.  (list,  who 
representetl  the  Ohio  com|)an)-,  went  as  far  as  the  Wabash  ; 
Croghan,  sent  by  Peiuisj'lvaiu'a,  reached  the  Mianu'.  Howso- 
ever these  rival  interests  for  a  time  were  smoothly  conducted 
side  by  side,  they  coiicealed  great  jealousies  and  animosities. 
Both  were  desirous  of  banishing  opposition  from  the  field,  so 
each  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  Indian  against  his  rival.  H\' 
these  means  the  designs  of  the  h'rench  were  aided,  and  it  was 
ca.sy  to  impress  the  Indian  with  the  conviction  that  the  object 
of  the  English  in  crossing  the  AUeghanies  was  not  to  trade 
but  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory;  and  thus  the  tribes, 
which  hitherto  had  been  faithful  to  ICngland,  began  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

The  Ohio  is  fcjrmed  at  Pittsburg  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams,  the  Alleghany  from  the  north  and  the  ]\Ionon- 
gahela  from  the  south-east.  It  was  b\-  the  waters  of  the 
north  that  access  to  the  country  was  obtained  from  Canada. 
Indeed,  the  Canadians  considered  the  Alleghany  a  branch  of 
the  main  stream  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  '*  Belle  Riviere," 
by  which  the  Ohio  was  known  to  them.     The  Monongaliela, 
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imperfectly  navijjablc,  furi)ishcil  the  route  to  some  extent  ta 
the  I'ji^Hish  colonist.  'I'lie  junction  ot  tiicsc  rtrcams  su^^^fcsted 
the  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  fort  by  the  power  claiming 
tile  soverei^ntj-  of  tiie  country.  Cro^han,  the  Indian  trader^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  its  advanta^as.  He 
had  been  .sent  by  Hamilton,  governor  of  Pennsj'lvania,  to 
explore  the  country,  and  had  arrived  at  Logstown  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  de  Celoron.* 

The  gov(;rnors  of  the  northern  ICiiglish  provinces  were  fully 
imjiresseil  with  the  necessity  of  aftlrming  ami  streni^lhening 
the  Intliiiu  alliances.  The  difliculties  between  Clinton  and 
the  New  York  assembly  had  made  the  successful  pursuit  of 
tile  policy  imj)ossible.  Hamilton  in  Pennsylvania  experienced 
opposition  of  tiie  same  cjiaracter.  The  legislature  seldom 
rose  above  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  save  tiie  jjcopies 
mone\'  anil  of  opposing  the  roj-ai  prerogative.  Hamilton,  in 
the  fust  instance,  sent  ("roghan  to  the  Miamis,  wiiere  he  met 
.several  of  the  Waijash  Indians.f  Crogliaii  entered  into  a 
treat}'  of  amity  with  them,  and  they  were  to  receive  a  present. 
On  liis  rclurn  his  report  was  rejected.  Crogiian  was  reproved 
for  misconduct  in  drawing  an  additional  e.\i)ensc  on  the 
government,  and  tiie  Indians  remained  neglected,  the  pro 
miscs  made  to  tliem  being  broken,  ("roghan  was  again  sent  to 
tiie  Ohio  witii  a  present  of  goods.  He  returned  \vith  a 
rccpicst  from  the  Indians  tliat  a  strong  house  sliould  be  built 
at  the  forks  of  the  Monongahcla  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  and  iMiglisii  traders.  The  assembly  rejected  tiic  pro- 
posal, and,  ackls  Croghan,:',;  "  condemnetl  me  for  making  sucli 
report,  alleging  it  was  not  tiie  intention  of  the  Indians." 

The  Virginian  Ohio  company  had  built  a  trading  hou.se  at 

Will's   creek,  a  Ijrancli  of  tiie   I'otoinac,  now  known  as  (ovt 

Cumberland,  about  120  miles  distant  fn^n   Pittsburg;  but  in 

June,   1752,  wiicn  some  of  the  Virginian  commissioners  met 

the  Indians  at  Logstown,  the  latter  asked  for  tiic  construction 

of  the  fort  at  the  Ohio.     Tlie  request  was  of  no  effect. 

♦  New  York  Doc,  VII.,  p.  267. 
t  II).,  p.  268. 
t  lb.,  p.  269. 
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There  ha\e  been  legislatures  which,  previous  to  obtaining 
political  knowledge,  have  committed  wrong  and  injustice,  and 
have  caused  woeful  injur}'  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  them. 
That  of  i'eiuis\lvania,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fin.il  struggle 
on  this  continent  between  i'^.mce  and  I'Jigland,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  its  perverseness.  h'ranklin  must  be  Manuel  to  a 
great  extent  for  this  conduct,  for  he  led  the  assenibl)',  in  the 
full  ineain'ng  of  the  word.  There  was  also  a  dispute  as  to 
boundary  between  the  two  jjrovin,  ts.  Hi.th  claiint-d  the  Ohio, 
and  owing  to  these  tlifferences  no  law  could  be  administered 
in  the  territor)-.  Virginia  would  do  nothing.  The  legislature 
was  bent  upon  gaining  concessions  from  the  goverimr,  which, 
in  the  present  emergency,  the\-  thought  tlu'\-  could  exact. 
New  \'ork  was  applied  to  in  the  common  interest.  .Ml  that 
the  New  York  legislature  could  recognise  was,  the  dut)'  of 
attending  to  its  own  Indians,  and  keeping  up  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Mohawk  ami  the  Onondag.i,  which  has  its 
outlet  at  Oswego  ;  and  in  1751  Oswego  consisted  onl)'  of  the 
houses  jf  some  traders,  with  a  block-house,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  having  cannon  at  the  angles. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  and  eiforts  of  the  governors  of  Xew 
York,  I'ennsyUania  and  Yirgiin'a,  the  assemblies  would  take 
no  steps  to  protect  the  territorj'  each  claimed,  neglecting  their 
opportunit}'  for  minor  ami  imim|)ortant  interests,  which  would 
in  no  way  have  been  affected  b\-  di'lay. 

This  continuetl  inaction  of  the  I'.nglish  provinces  was  an 
incentive  to  effort  on  the  part  of  the  h'rench.  Three  years  had 
passed  since  de  Celoion  had  descended  the  Ohio,  and  although 
tile  object  of  the  expedition  was  well  known,  no  measures  had 
been  taken  to  counteriioise  his  pretensions.  The  one  inllucnce 
on  the  Ohio  on  the  side  of  the  I'Jiglish  colonist  was  that  of 
the  trader;  there  was  neither  .in\'  force  ncjr  a  single  fort  to  en- 
courage the  Indian  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  hjiglish.  The 
trader  sold  his  goods  cheai)er  than  the  French,  and  they  were 
better.  The  Indian  might  prefer  I'rench  brandy  to  ICnglish 
rum,  but  the  latter  could  be  hatl  for  less  value  in  exchange. 
The  Knglish  traders  endeavoured  by  every  effort  to  keep  the 
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French  on  their  side,  and  there  was  h'ttle  scruple  as  to  the 
means  followed.  The  ]''rcnch  assert  that  a  plot  was  formed 
by  them  to  destroy  every  Canadian  found  south  of  lake  Erie, 
but  it  is  unsustaincd  by  ])roof 

It  has  been  related  that  the  instructions  to  de  Celoron  when 
in  command  at  Detroit  were  to  drive  the  Kn^lisli  from  the 
Ohio  and  to  punish  such  Indians  as  were  unfriendly  to  the 
French.  Dc  Celoron  considered  that  he  had  not  strcnf,fth  to 
make  the  attempt,  While  the  authorities  at  Detroit  were 
hesitatinj^  as  to  the  possibilit)'  of  attack,  Charles  Lanj^lade, 
who  livetl  at  tlie  head  of  Green  ba\',  arrived  at  Detroit  with  250 
Ottawas  and  Ojibiwas.  Dcscendiiii:^  to  lake  l^ric,  tliey  reached 
the  Maumec,  which  they  ascended  to  the  I'^ench  fort  Kis- 
kakon,  cros.scd  the  portage  to  Lorimie  creek,  and  descended 
to  the  viilatje  of  "  La  Demoiselle,"  Pickawillany.  Most  of 
the  men  were  absent  on  a  huntini;^  exp-edition.  With  scarcely 
an\-  resistance  the  place  was  taken  and  destro\ed.  h'ourteen 
Miamis  were  killed,  amon<;[  them  "  la  Demoiselle,"  who  was 
afterwards  eaten.  There  were  eit;ht  I'.nglish  traders  :  one  of 
them  was  killed,  five  were  sent  to  Quebec,  two  escaped. 

The  inactivi'i)'  of  the  Fnglish  colonists  had  the  effect  which 
mit^ht  have  licen  anticipated.  Viqour  and  courai^e  arc  ari^u- 
ments  which  peculiarly  appeal  to  the  Indian.  Consequently 
the  tribes  saw  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  I^'rcnch,  the  exercise 
of  power  not  possessed  by  the  Ent^li.sh,  and  unsolicited  they 
visitetl  the  h'rench  at  I'resqu'ile  and  fort  Ic  I^ctuf  and  made 
offers  of  assistance,  their  presence  fully  establishing;  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Duquesnc.  The  intention  had  been  to  com- 
plete a  third  fort  at  Venanj^o,  the  junction  of  I'rcnch  creek 
with  the  Alleghany.  These  three  forts  being  sufficientlj'  gar- 
risoned, Pean  with  a  strong  force  was  to  pass  through  the 
country  and  to  shew  to  the  Indians  the  power  and  strength 
of  France.  Disease  and  fever  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plan,  and  as  winter  approached  the  sick  were  sent  back 
to  Montreal  ;  three  lumdred  men  were  left  in  the  forts.  The 
emaciated  and  suffering  condition  of  the  invalided  .soldiers  on 
their  arrival  obtained  for  them  much  consideration. 
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Dinwiddic,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  saw  that  the  effect  of 
the  I'reiich  possession  of  the  Ohio  would  be  to  enclose  the 
English  colonies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  forever  definitely  to  curtail  Ihitish  power  in 
America.  Receiving  no  support  from  the  house  of  assembl)', 
he  was  powerless  to  take  steps  to  prevent  its  accomplisli- 
nient.  A  British  trading  house  had  been  constructed  at 
Venango,  in  which  a  trader  named  h'rascr  lived.  In  August 
Marin  had  sent  six  soldiers  who  seized  the  post  and  made 
prisoners  of  t!ie  two  men  the>'  found  there.  The  French  had 
.somewl'iat  strengthened  the  place  and  occupied  it,  and  had 
rai.sed  the  French  llag.  Joncaire  w  as  placed  in  command  with 
two  subalterns.  Dinwiddic,  not  being  able  to  despatch  an 
armed  force  to  the  Ohio,  determinetl  to  send  a  protest  against 
French  occupation  ;  he  .selected  for  the  duty  Washington,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  a  major  in  the  colonial  service 
and  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  Virginia. 

Washington  left  Will's  creek  in  November,  175,1,  with  (jist  as 
guide,  a  Dutchman  as  a  I'rench  interpreter,  a  trader  and  four 
men.  lie  reached  V^enango  and  was  courteousl\'  received, 
and  over  supper  when  the  wine  had  been  liberally  drunlc,  the 
French  said  plainl}-  they  had  the  territory  and  by  G-d  would 
keep  it.  The  iMigiish  could  raise  men,  but  their  operations 
were  so  slow  and  dilatory,  that  they  could  not  interfere  w  ith 
an)'  I*'rench  undertaking. 

I-'rom  X'enango  Washington  proceeded  to  fort  le  Hceuf, 
where  Legardeur  de  Saint  I'iernMvas  in  commantl.  lie  there 
delivered  Dinwiddle's  letter.* 

*  It  st'l  forth  that  the  laiuls  H|)(m  the  river  Ohio  were  so  notoiiimsly  known  to 
be  the  property  of  llie  ciown  of  (Ire.il  lirilain  (hat  it  was  a  matter  of  eiinui  con- 
cern and  surprise  for  liim  to  liear  lli.it  a  body  of  l''roiieii  forces  were  erecting 
fortresses  and  niaUinj;  settlements  upon  that  river,  witliin  his  majesty's  (h>minions. 
He  had,  tiierefore,  sent  Heorf^e  \Vashln|j;ton,  I'lsip,  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of 
the  foices  of  tliis  Dominion,  to  complain  of  the  encroachments,  and  of  the  injuries 
(lone  to  the  subjects  offbeat  Ibitain,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  w.ns 
his  duty,  Dinuiddie  wiote,  to  "  reipiire  your  peaceable  (U'liarlure,"  and  "  that  you 
would  forliear  prosecuting;  a  purpose  so  interruptivc  of  the  harmony  and  (;ood 
undersian  lint;  which  his  .Majesty  is  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate  with  the 
most  Christi.-in  King.'     New  York  Doc,  X.,  p.  258. 
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Dc  Saint  Picirc  received  it  with  courtesy,  and  was  extremely 
complaisant  personally  to  Washington.  The  same  hospitality 
was  shewn  to,  and  at  the  same  time,  every  effort  made  to 
wir.  an  Indian  named  the"  Half  Kint:^,"who  had  joined  Wash- 
ington at  Logstown.  At  the  end  of  three  days  de  Saint  Pierre 
gave  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  would  send  the  letter  to  the 
marquis  Duquesne,  whose  answer  would  be  his  law.  If 
ordered  to  communicate  it  to  Dinwiddie  he  would  do  so  ;  he 
could  not  obey  the  notice  to  retire,  as  he  was  there  by  the 
orders  of  his  general.* 

Washington  pursueil  his  journe}-  homeward.  It  was  not 
without  danger  and  prixation,  for  it  was  the  middle  of 
January  before  he  reached  Williamsburg  to  relate  what  had 
taken  place. 

Dinwiddie,  on  reporting  these  proceedings  to  England, 
received  authority  to  construct  the  forts  required  and  to  re[)el 
force  by  force  ;  but  no  money  was  sent,  and  the  work  was  to 
be  c.\ecuied  at  the  cost  of  the  province.  The  house  of 
burgesses,  however,  wcjuld  grant  no  supplies,  unless  the 
governor  would  allow  the  fee  oi  iv  pistole  paid  on  each  patent 
of  land  to  be  declared  unlawful.  On  this  petty  contingency 
the  province  was  risking  its  possession  of  the  territory 
claimed  b)'  it.  Peinisylvania  shewed  equal  apathy,  but  from 
a  different  cause.  The  German  settlers  in  the  province 
shewed  ])erfect  indifference  regarding  the  future  ownership 
of  the  western  land  ;  while  the  prosperous  quakcrs  of  Phila- 
delphia, living  in  their  comfortable  homes,  had  no  thought  of 
the  wants  of  others  and  were  non-combatant  from   principle. 

Dinwiddie  appealed  to  the  other  colonies,  and  called  together 
the  legislature  of  Virginia.  On  this  occasion  a  vote  of  iJ'10,000 
Virginia  currency  was  obtained  to  defend  the  frontier.  Din- 
widdie earnestly  asked  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  by  making  a  feint  against  Canada,  to  divert 
attention  from  the  Ohio.  Two  companies,  enlisted  in 
New  York  and  Scnith  Carolina,  paid  b)-  the  mother  country, 
were   placed    under  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

♦  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  259. 
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The  whole  force  of  that  province  consisted  of  a  regiment  of 
three  hundred  recruits,  half  of  whom  were  at  .Alexandria 
being  drilled  by  the  colonel,  Vvy.  The  major  was  Washing- 
ton, who  was  present  with  the  other  half  at  Wills'  crock. 

In  February,  1754,  forty  men  under  one  ensign  Ward  were 
sent  across  the  mountains  to  commence  the  fort  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  streams  forming  the  Ohio.  'J'hcy  were  engaged 
in  its  construction  when  dc  Contrecceur  appeared  with  five 
hundred  men  and  called  upon  them,  as  being  in  French  terri- 
tory, to  surrender.  Ducpicsne  knew  the  necessity  of  despatch, 
and  without  hesitation  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  with 
the  determination  of  hcjlding  it.  Dinwiddie  was  much  morti- 
fied at  this  intelligence;  he  had,  however,  still  ho|)es  to  be 
able  to  drive  out  the  French.  He  ordered  his  troojjs,  small 
as  was  their  number,  to  assemble  at  a  place  known  as  (ireat 
Meadows,  between  Wills'  creek  and  the  new  fort  which  the 
F^-ench  had  com[)leted  and  had  called  fort  Ducpiesne.  The 
distance  by  the  trail  followed  between  the  two  places  was 
about  seventy  miles.*  Washington  was  placed  in  command; 
he  commenced  cutting  a  road  o\er  the  two  ranges  of  rnoinitains 
to  move  his  supplies  and  guns.  He  had  crossed  the  main 
ridge  when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  detachment  had 
been  sent  from  the  new  fort  to  attack  any  h'.nglish  colonists 
they  might  meet.  What  Washington  dreaded  was  that  he 
would  himself  be  surprised.  Leaving  his  camp  well  guarded, 
with  fort}-  men  he  started  at  night  in  the  rain  antl  at  dawn 
reached  the  wigwams  of  the  "Half  King."  He  and  his 
warricM's  joined  the  expedition  ;  and  in  no  long  time  the 
sc(juts  came  upon  the  trail  of  the  l''rench.  The  I'rench 
detachment  had  been  traced  to  a  dark  glen,  where  it  was 
plain  the}-  were  l}-ing  concealed.  Washington  on  hearing  of 
their  presence  determined  to  confront  tluin.  He  had  to  jiass 
over  irregular  broken  ground,  and  his  advance  was  marked 
by  difficult}',  while  the  scouts  followed  the  track  to  where  the 
F'rench  were  concealed.      It  was   not  possible  to  advance  in 

*  (ireat  Meadows  by  trail  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Wills'  Creek,  and  seventy 
miles  from  P'ort  Dmiuesne. 
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silence,  and  the  French,  on  tlic  alarm  being  given,  seized  their 
guns.  A  skirmish  followed,  the  English  party  receiving  the 
order  to  fire.  In  the  fight,  which  was  short,  the  commanding 
officer,  an  ensign  Coulon  de  Jumonville  was  killed,  twenty- 
nine  were  taken  prisoners,  one  Canadian  only  escaped.*  The 
Virginians  had  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded. 

De  Jumonville  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  which  ordered 
that  all  persons  he  might  find  on  French  territorj'  were  to  de- 
part, and  if  necessary  that  he  was  to  exact  compliance.  He 
had  heard  that  Washington's  force  was  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
own,  and  he  had  sent  information  of  the  fact  to  de  Contrcccuur. 
During  this  period  he  had  kept  his  party  in  concealment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Washington's  camp.  There  can  be  no 
other  conclusion,  than  that  he  was  waiting  for  reinforcements 
in  order  to  attack  the  Virginian  force.  The  previous  action 
of  the  I'rench  cannot  be  disregarded.  The)-  had  seized 
the  h'nglish  trading  house  at  Venango,  the)'  had  compelled 
the  surrcntlcr  of  the  sjnall  [larty  working  at  the  fort  on  the 
Ohio  forks,  and  had  taken  pos.scssion  of,  completctl  and 
garrisoned  it.  Their  polic)'  was  that  of  immediate  action,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  on  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
force,  Washington  would  have  been  attacked.  11  is  own 
despatch  and  determination  alone  prevented  this  proceeding. 
The  statement  that  de  Jumonville  was  shot  as  the  bearer  of  ^ 
letter  which  he  v.-as  prevented  from  reading  is  untenable, 
Washington  distinctl\-  denied  that  the  affair  was  an\'thing  but 
a  skirmish.     The  prisoners  were  sent  by  him  to  Virginia. 

On  his  arrival  at  Great  Meadows,  Washington  expecting 
an  immediate  attack  asketl  for  reinforcements,  and  com- 
menced entrenching  himself,  giving  to  the  fort  the  name  of 
"  fort  Necessit\%"  I'^v,  the  colonel,  was  at  Wills'  creek 
dangerously  ill,  and  in  a  few  da\'s  Gist  arrived  to  say  he  was 
dead.     Washington    was    now    in    command,  and    the    three 

*  The  names  of  tliose  constituting  the  detnchnient  are  g""-'n  Que.  Doc.,  III., 
p.  521.  .Some  of  tlie  juisoiiers  were  sent  to  London.  Ottiers  are  iiameil  as 
returning  from  .Martinique  in  Octolier,  1755.  Among  tlie  officers,  tlie  only  name 
now  familiar  to  us  is  that  of  the  cadet  de  Houchefville. 
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companies  were  sent  to  (ireat  Meadows,  raisin^'  the  force  to 
three  hundred  men.  Shortly  after  the  number  was  increased 
by  the  company  from  .South  Carolina.  It  was  commanded 
by  a  kini;'s  officer  Mackay,  ami  the  old  difficulty  of  rank  arose; 
Mackay  declined  to  receive  orders  from  W'ashint^ton  as  a 
colonial  officer.  W'ashinjton  accordintj^lv  adv.-mcetl  twelve 
miles  further  to  (iist's  settlement,  cuttintj  a  road  as  he  went. 
When  at  this  place  he  learned  that  he  was  about  to  be 
attacked  by  lar^e  numbers.  Mackay  and  his  men  were  sent 
for,  and  a  cfnmcil  of  war  held.  Gist's  place  was  not  con- 
sideretl  defensible,  beinj^  commanded  by  heit^hts,  and  it  was 
determined  to  return  to  (ireat  Meadows  and  await  the  attack. 
There  were  few  horses,  so  the  batj^i^aije  aiul  stores  had  to  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  and  in  this  work  the  regular 
compaii)-,  although  coinposeil  of  ccjloin'sts,  would  not  aid. 
There  were  nine  swivel  guns  to  drag  over  the  rou.L;h  road, 
and  two  tla)-s  were  taken  to  travel  the  distance,  about  twelve 
miles.  The  men  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  or  the  retreat 
would  have  been  continued.  The  (ireat  Meadows  were  reached 
on  the  1st  of  July. 

By  this  time  a  strong  force  had  been  assembled  at  fort 
Duciuesne.  When  the  news  of  the  deatli  of  de  JunKJin  ille 
reached  Montreal,  his  brother  (."oulon  de  V'illiers  was  sent 
forward  with  a  large  bod_\-  of  Indians.  He  travelkxl  with 
such  despatch  that  he  reached  fort  DiKUiesne  on  the  2(')th  of 
June.  .As  he  arrived.  fi\e  hundred  i*"n;nch  and  ("anadian 
troops  with  a  force  of  Ohio  Indians  were  m.irching  from  the 
fort.  The  expedition  was  tlela\xHl  for  a  few  hours,  and  the 
command  of  it  was  transferred  to  de  Villiers.  Previous  to 
starting,  the  principal  officers  tlrew  up  a  paper  justifying  the 
hostile  movement  1)\-  the  tleath  of  de  Junionville.  The  force, 
about  nine  hundred  strong,  ascended  b\-  canoes  the  Mf)non- 
gahela  to  Redstone  creek,  and  laiuling  at  this  spot  commenced 
their  journey  thrf)Ugh  the  forest  to  (iist's  landing.  Here  they 
bivouackctl,  marching  at  da)-break  of  the  3rd  of  Jul\'.  De 
Villiers  halted  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  had  been  killed, 
or  as  he  says,  "had  been  assassinated" ;  some  dead  bodies  were 
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still  lying  on  the  ground.  lie  had  learned  by  his  scouts  the 
position  of  Washington,  and  he  formed  his  men  for  immediate 
action. 

Washington's  force  ilid  not  exceed  three  hundred  anil  fift)' 
men.  l-'rom  the  superiority  of  the  enem\'  he  imagined  that 
the  attack  uoukl  innnediateh-  be  made,  ami  he  formed  his 
men  in  column  before  the  fort  to  receive  it.  V'illiers,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  risk  nothing,  and  evidently  designed 
to  besiege  the  place.  Washington,  eonse(iucntI}',  retired  to 
his  entrenchments.  They  had  in  the  last  few  hours  been  matle 
more  secure  by  logs;  but  they  v.ere  of  a  simple  character,  the 
ditch  l)eing  within  the  fortification,  forming  a  rille-pit  from 
which  the  men  could  fire.  The  ]'".nglish  had  scarceK'  any 
provisions  for  a  few  hours;  the\-  hatl  no  breatl,  but  the)-  had 
fresh  beef 

A  heav)'  torrent  of  rain  was  falling;  the  fight,  nexertheless, 
with  periodical  lulls  lasted  fi>r  m'ne  hours.  It  w.s  carried  on 
with  vigour,  f(tr  the  ICnglish  had  sevent}'  killeil  and  wounded  ; 
the  loss  of  the  I'rench  w;is  se\enl)'-t\\().  The  h'reiich,  worn 
out  by  their  march  and  long  exposure  to  the  rain,  and  it  may 
be  surmisetl  lia\ing  but  an  insufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
proposeil  a  capitulation.  The\'  also  fancied  in  the  distance 
the\-  had  heard  drums  beating  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The 
English  refused  the  parlej'.  On  the  second  occasion  the 
French  retpiested  that  Washington  would  send  an  officer  to 
their  camp  to  discuss  the  conditions.  As  there  was  then  no 
fear  of  a  spy  being  admitted  into  the  camp,  the  proposal  was 
accepted. 

Among  Washington's  officers  onl\'  two  knew  aiu'lhi'ig  of 
h'rench,  one  of  whom  was  wounded,  antl  the  onl)'  person  at 
his  disposal  was  captain  Vanbraam,  a  1  lollander.  The  English 
were  almost  without  footl,  the  powder  nearly  finished  and 
their  guns  foul  from  firing.  Vanb-'-un  was  accordingi}-  sent 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  hhigli.sh  were  to 
carry  away  a  gun  with  their  pri\ate  propert)',  and  to  march 
out  of  the  entrenchments  w;ih  the  honours  of  war. 

At  midm'ght  the  articles  were  signed.    They  were  in  I'rench 
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and  the  expression,  "  rassassiiiat  t/i'  dc  JuuiPitville"  appears. 
The  Hollander  was  the  only  person  capable  of  translating 
the  original,  blotted  by  the  rain.  It  was  one  of  those  trying 
situations  when  a  decision  has  to  be  made,  and  an  occasion 
when  the  translator  of  a  language,  not  his  own,  would  not  be 
precise  in  philological  accuracies.  The  h'rench  claimeil  that 
the  signatures  to  the  capitulation  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  death  of  tie  Junionville  was  a  nuirder.  It  cxcitctl 
great  attention  at  the  time,  and  the  assertion  was  iinincdiately 
disputed.  .All  the  officers  present,  without  exception,  declared 
that  the  word  "  (tsxassi'/iir/"  was  translated  In*  the  word 
"death."  The  conditions  were  wrilti.'n  on  wet  and  blotted 
paper,  read  b\'  the  light  of  a  candle  kept  burning  with  diffi- 
crdt\'.  Washington  and  Macka\'  alike  ileiiied  the  fact.  It  is 
not  possible  to  believe  that  in  the  crisis  in  which  the  l-'niuh 
themselves  were  placed,  thej'  would  ha\e  persevered  in  hostil- 
ities on  account  of  the  rejection  C)f  a  word  without  political 
import,  'i'he  contention  of  those  who  surrendered  was,  that 
the  word  through  poltrooMcry  or  carelessness  was  ialsel}' 
translated.  The  verdict  of  posterit)- can  onl\' be  gi\en  on  the. 
honest  consideration  of  the  facts.* 

Washington's  retreat  was  one  of  unusual  hardship,  even  in 
those  days.  The  Indians  had  killed  all  the  horses  so  the 
wounded  hatl  to  be  carried  ;  consec|uently,  nuich  of  the  baggage 
was  left  behind.  1  le  had  before  him  a  drear)'  march  of  fifty 
nn'les.  .\ftc-i'  he  hail  proceedeel  for  souk;  distance  he  encamped 
and  wailed  for  the  arrival  of  waggons.  Owing  to  the  w.mt 
of  cattle  and  o.xen,  the  English  garrison  was  permitted  to 
place  their  baggage  in  securit\-,-|-  leaving  parties  behiiul  to 
watch  it.      In  order  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  the  I'lench 


*  The  ojieiiiiig  sentence  of  the  ca[)itulalioii  i.s  as  foth)ws  ; 

"  Ce  3  juillct,  1754,  a.  liuit-houies  dii  soir,  '  .Stjavoir  :  "  C'oinme  noire  intention 
n'a  jamais  i-itj  dc  troul)ier  la  ]iaix  ct  la  lionne  arnionie  {sir)  (\u\  rt'fjnoit  entre  les 
deux  piinces  .imis,  niais  sculeiuent  lie  vender  Tassassin  (si\)  cjiii  a  clc  fait  sur  un  tie 
nos  ofi'iciei's  poiteur  d'une  sommation  et  sur  son  escorte,  eonime  aussy  tl'cnipeclier 
aucun  L'lalilissenient  sur  les  terres  du  Roy  inon  maitre."  The  term  "  assassinat  "  is 
also  used  in  the  \'II.  article.  Dussieux  p.  126  :  quoted  from  a  ilocuujenl  in  the 
Archives  dc  la  Marine  ct  la  Clucrre.     \'<)1.  3393  pied  102  his. 

t  "  Kn  cache." 
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prisoners,  two  hosta;j;es  were  ^[ivcii  who  uccoinpaiiicd  the 
victors,  captains  Jacob  V'anbraain  and  Robert  Stobo. 

De  X'illiers  marcheil  back  to  fort  Duipiesne  with  all  the 
prestige  of  success  and  much  of  its  self  assertion.  On  his 
way  he  destroyed  Gist's  settlenienl  and  the  store  house  of 
Redstone  creek.  Ills  \ictor\' removed  all  opposition  to  the 
French  po.sscssion  of  the  (^hio.  There  was  no  force  in  the 
whole  territor)'  but  that  of  the  l^'rench,  and  no  Mnj^lish  trader 
could  shew  himself  The  whole  of  the  Indians  declared  in 
their  favour,  and  it  seemed  that  their  power  was  hrnily 
establishcil,  not  attain  to  be  disputed. 

In  view  of  the  re-establishment  of  British  interests,  the 
cmergenc)-  was  serious,  nevertheless,  the  colonies  most  direct!)' 
interested  could  not  recognise  the  necessity  of  meetintj^  it. 
To  Massachusetts  I'^-ench  power  had  always  been  a  realit)'. 
Her  commerce  on  the  ocean  hai!  been  assailed  In-  privateers  ; 
her  fisheries  had  been  continually  attacketl  ;  her  outlyini^' 
settlements  had  severeh-  suffered  from  the  Abcnakis  led  on 
b\'  l-'rench  officers,  and  encourat;ed  to  deeds  of  slaughter  by 
priests.  With  New  \'ork  the  struij'trle  had  been  one  for 
commercial  supremacy  ;  the  clique  of  .Albany  traders  chars^ed 
with  the  manai;ement  of  the  Indians  had  carried  on  their 
duties  in  the  most  selfish  and  narrow  spirit.  Within  the  last 
two  \ears  \'irL;inia  and  Pennsylvania  had  seen  the  possibility 
of  their  limit  beiui^  fenced  in  bv  the  Allet^hanies.  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina  were  affected  in  no  t;reat  dcLjree  by  the 
strui;!4le,  and  no  aid  commensurate  witii  the  danger  could  be 
looked  for  from  these  provinces.  With  the  e.\ce[)tion  of  Xew 
Knt»land,  tauL^ht  by  a  century  of  trial,  there  was  no  hope  that 
the  other  provinces  woukl  aitl  in  carrjini;  out  the  true  policy 
of  active,  energetic  resistance  to  h^cnch  pretensions;  and 
thus  the  ICiii^lish  claim  to  the  territc  r)-  was  in  danger  of 
bcin^  hopelessly  sacrificetl. 

The  appeal  was,  therefore,  made  to  the  home  government 
for  aid.  Writers  have  repeated  the  tradition  that  the  mother 
country  op[)osetl  all  union  of  the  jMox'inces,  on  the  j^round 
that  it  would  confer  stren^-th  on  communities  wliich,  under 
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scp.'initc  t^overmneiits,  could  be  easily  controlled.  The  prin- 
ciples of  c()I(Mii;d  <^()\eriinicnt  were  very  imperfccth'  under- 
stood, and  much  jealousy  of  fcelin<4'  prevailed  on  both  sides. 
With  the  exception  of  (Jreat  Britain  ami  her  colonies,  every 
luuopean  government  was  a  despotism  :  if  not  of  a  monarch, 
of  an  olit^archy.  For  this  opinion  to  be  sustained,  proof  must 
be  shewn  that  the  colonies  were  desirous  of  formiiiLj  a  political 
union,  and  that  the)'  luul  been  thwarted  by  home  intlucncc. 
UncUnibtedK',  the  project  of  the  provinces  meeting'  together, 
to  lay  down  principles  on  which  treaties  with  the  Indians 
should  be  made,  arose  with  the  British  government.  In  .Sep- 
tember, 1753,  a  circular  letter  was  .sent  from  the  lords  (jf 
trade  and  plantations  to  tlie  governors,  calling  upcMi  them  to 
cause  the  assemblies  to  adopt  a  common  policy  and  procedure 
in  tlealing  with  the  Indians.  ^A  meeting  took  place  in 
Alban\-:  the  provinces  represented  were,  Mas.sachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhoile  Island,  New  Jerse\',  New  \'ork,  I'eimsxl- 
vania  and  Mar)-land.  h'ranklin  .ulended  as  commissioner 
from  l'eims)lvania.  It  was  here  that  he  proposed  his  scheme 
of  general  government,  to  consist  of  a  president  a[)pointctl  b\' 
the  crown,  and  a  general  elective  council,  representing  the 
provinces,  the  number  of  which  was  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  taxes  paid  by  each  pioxince.  The  presitlent  to 
represent  the  executive  power,  the  council  to  have  the  right 
of  legislation,  but  ever}'  act  required  the  assent  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  united  power  of  president  and  council  extended 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  or  conclusion  of  peace,  making 
Indian  treaties,  the  establishment  of  the  reg"lation  of  trade, 
the  purchase  of  land,  the  settlement  of  colonies,  the  erection 
of  forts,  making  laws,  and  imposing  taxes.  Every  law  was 
to  receive  the  royal  approbation,  and  unless  disapproved  in 
three  years,  to  remain  in  force.  The  militar}-  and  the  naval 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  b\'  the  president  ;  civil  oi'ficials 
by  the  council  ;  in  each  case  ap[)ro\cd  b\'  the  other  branch. 
The  scheme  generally  was  accepted  by  the  commissioners. 
It  was  rejected  in  Great  Britain,  as  giving  too  much  power  to 
the  ]ieople  ;  it  was  unpopular  in  America,  as  yielding  too 
much  to  the  crown. 
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I'ossiblv  one  ilifficultv  was  felt:  the  want  of  am'  truarantcc 
that  the  provisions  of  such  a  constitution  could  be  worked. 
The  tiuie  was  also  one  marked  b\-  discjuiet  and  dan<,fer  ;  and 
it  wa.s  .scarcely  wise  to  attempt  constitutional  innovations 
when  the  country  was  month  b)-  month  becominijj  nun'c 
involved  in  hostile  complications.  11",  however,  Cireat  Hritain 
hesitated  to  accept  the  project  of  such  a  union,  it  was  evident 
that  for  the  colonics  to  be  continueil  in  \italit)-,  the  mother 
country  had  to  throw  its  streiiLjth  into  the  contest,  and  assert 
her  power  to  sustain  and  to  aid  them. 

Parliament  met  in  November,  1754.  The  kin^t,^  tleclarc-tl  the 
intention  of  the  nation  to  protect  the  trade  of  its  possessions, 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  wealth.  Money  was  voted  ; 
and  two  regiments  were  ortlcred  to  procecti  to  .\merica.  On 
leaving'  I'jil^I;. nd  they  were  to  consist  of  ^w-i  hinulred  men 
each,  and  on  their  arrival  were  to  be  increased  to  seven  Inm- 
dred.  The  two  rt\t^iments  were  the  present  .|4th  and  4(Sth  of 
the  line,  and  thej'  were  endjarked  at  Cork  in  the  mitldlc  of 
January,  1755. 

The  pioceedin;^-  was  accei)letl  as  a  challeni^e  b)'  h'rancc. 
I"j'L;hteen  ships  of  war,  c;irr\int;'  three  thousand  men,  were 
orderetl  to  Canada  :  they  left  on  the  third  of  May,  with  the 
purpose  of  maintain ii^Lj  b)'  arms  the  territory  of  w'hich  pos- 
session had  been  taken.  Nevertheless,  pacific  messai^cs  were 
interehauL^ed  between  the  courts,  as  if  war  was  the  last 
contingent  looked  for;  but  the  secret  instructions  of  boJi 
courts  to  their  commanders  shew  that  each  knew  that  war  was 
imminent.  .Admiral  Hoscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line, 
and  a  fris^ate,  was  ordered  to  capture  any  vessel  bound  for 
North  America.  Three  weeks  later  he  was  followed  by 
admiral  Ilolbourne,  with  seven  ships  of  war. 

Most  of  the  I'^rencli  ships  escaped  the  Knt^lish  fleet  to  reach 
Louisbourj^'  and  Quebec.  Three  vessels,  "I'.Mcide,"  "  Le  Lj's," 
and  "  Ic  Dauphin,"  owinif  to  the  fog,  became  .separated  from 
the  s(iuadron,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1755,  were  seen  by  the 
iMiglish  fleet.  The  story  has  often  been  told.  Iloccpiart,  the 
French  admiral,  declared  that  the  "  Dunkirk  "  coming  within 
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spcakint;  distance,  he  called  out  throut^h  a  speakinij  trumpet, 
"  Are  we  at  peaceor  war  ?  "  and  that  tin;  cai)tain,  I  lowe,  replied 
in  I'rench,  "  /.a  Paix !  La  /\iix!  "  1  loccpiart  tlu-n  asked  the 
name  of  the  admiral,  and  on  hearinjj[  it,  replied,  "  I  know  him, 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine."  lie  was  tlu-n  aski.-d  his  own  name. 
Tie  had  scarcely  replied,  when  the  I'jiijlisli  vessel  fired  a 
broadside  into  him.*  The  h'rench  vessel  returned  the  fire, 
anil  after  a  contest,  was  taken.  "  Le  Lys"  also  struck  lier 
colours,  she  had  on  lioard  ei;4ht  companies  of  the  rej^iment.s 
"  La  Keine  "  and  "  Laii^ucdoc."  On  llu"  news  beinj^  known 
in  I'~rance,  the  h'rench  ambassad(ir,  M.  de  Mirepoi.x,  was  re- 
called.    \\  ar,  however,  was  not  declared. 

One  proceedin;.i;  of  .Shirley's  had  caused  i^reat  dissatisfaction 
at  Ouebec  :  he  hatl  taken  steps  to  fortify  the  carrying-  place 
between  the  Keimebec  and  the  Chaudiere,  having,  in  1754, 
sent  VVinslow  to  construct  a  bkx  k-house,  called  1)\-  him  fort 
I  lalifax.f  It  was  the  assertion  of  .soverei^iit\-  o\er  the 
countrx-  which  l)u(iuesnehad  encourajj^ed  the  Indians  to  devas- 
tate. The  latter  relates  that  the  .Abenakis,  of  Hecancour,  dc- 
stnn'ctl  twelve  leat^ues  of  country,  and  brout^ht  back  five 
scalps;  while  those  of  Saint  l*"rancis  made  raids  towards  Boston, 
and  took  thiil}'  prisoners  ami  scalps.;]:  At  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  the  fort  could  not  ha\e  been  constructed  if  the 
Lidians  had  not  been  gained  over.  Shirley  even  sent  troops  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  La  Beauce,  to  chastise  an\'  Frencli  or  Indian 
parties  he  might  meet. 

Duquesne,  in  conse(|uence,  instructed  de  Hoishebcrt  at 
Saint  John,  anti  father  Germain,  to  incite  the  Malciites  to 
join  the  Canadian  Abenakis  in  any  attacks  they  would  make, 
lie  also  called  u[)on  de  Vergor  and  Le  Loutre  to  induce  their 


*  The  fact  is  not  lecojjiiised  l>y  l'",ML;lihh  lii-.t()rii\ns.  Lord  .NLilimi  llais  icpre- 
seiits  the  event  :  "The  foieiL;n  ('(Miimanilaia  iiii|iiireil  if  it  was  war  or  peace. 
Howe  replied  liial  lie  nuist  wait  for  liis  Admiral's  sijjnal,  l)iit  he  advised  the 
Frenchman  to  prejiare  for  war.  I'lre  lon}^  appeared  iioscawen's  signal  for  enj;ag- 
ing,  Ilowe  aUaiUed."     Vol.  IV.,  ]>.  46,  chap,  xxxii. 

+  N.  V.  Hist.,  Doc.  X.,  p.  277.  It  was  situate  in  tiie  town  of  NVinslow,  in 
Kennehec  County,  Maine. 

X  (Jiie.  Doc.  III.,  p.  515.      Dusquesne  au  Ministre,  to  Oct.,  1754. 
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Indians  to  take  part  in  the  stru^^lc.  W'liilc  he  was  thus 
ur^nn^f  (Ml  the  l-Vench  ofticcrs  and  missionaries,  and  furnishing 
powder  and  ball  to  the  Indians,  he  boasts  tliat  he  is  observing 
outward  circuinspeeti(jn  towanls  the  Mn^lish.* 

The  policy  of  these  attacks  was  to  weary  the  New  I'lngland 
troops,  and  so  induce  them  to  abandon  the  new  fort. 

•  "Je  me  suis  servy  dos  commniulaiits  ti  des  iiiissionnnries  pour  les  y  en(;ager 

en  Ifur  fDitrnKsant  df  la  jioiidrc,  et  dcs  halles,  moycniianl  fjiKiy  ji;  con^^oivc  les 
iiK'na^eiuents  cxlciiuurs  vis-.\-vis  I'aiiylois  que  je  fais  harceler."  (^ue.  Doc,  III., 
PS '7- 
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CIIAPTKR  V. 

The  commander  of  the  Hritisli  expedition  desij^jned  for  active 
operations  was  <fciieral  Edward  Uraddock,  then  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  a<;e;  haviiii,^  joineti  the  Coldstream  Guards  in 
1 7 10,  he  had  forty-five  )ears'  service.  There  is  no  recortl  of 
the  extent  to  whicli  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  last  war. 
His  father,  (.general  Hraddock,  had  also  served  in  the  (niards, 
and  had  retireil  in  1715.  The  latter  died  in  September,  1725, 
leavin^f  to  his  three  chiklren.  two  of  whom  were  dau^diters, 
^6,000  each.  We  know  likewise  b\'  the  memoirs  of  (jeorirc 
Aime  Bellamy  that  Hraildock  left  lier  i.'7,ooo:*  facts  which 
<^(i  far  to  repel  some  of  the  scandals  put  forth  re<rartling  his 
character.  His  inte^rit\-  is  univcrsall\-  admitted,  especially 
by  contemporary  American  w  riters.  There  is  no  i^round  to 
suppose  that  he  was  e\er  in  want  of  money,  liradilock  was 
without  court  influence,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  selected 
for  the  dut\-  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from  belief  in  his 
ability  and  capacit)'.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  staff, 
major  Burton  and  captain  Ormc,  the  latter  of  w  Ikjui  is 
especially  spoken  of  as  "an  experienced  officer." 

No  character  in  the  history  of  the  American  continent  has 
received  greater  defamation   than   that   of  liraddock  ;'\'  and 

•  Vol.  v.,  p.  192. 

+  The  main  ground  for  llie  expression  of  this  unfivourahle  view  is  the  auto- 
biography of  Franklin,  whose  depreciatory  estimate  of  Hraddock  has  been 
universally  accepted.  Kraid<!in  wrote  his  account  of  I'raddock  afier  1788 
[Chapter  X.J,  when  eigiity-one  ye.ars  old,  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  event. 
The  first  five  chajiters  of  the  autobiograpiiy  were  commenced  at  Passy,  near  I'aris, 
in  1771  ;  chapter  \'\.  was  written  in  1784;  ciiapters  \TI.— XII.  were  commenced 
in  17SS.  Franklin  himself  says  [chap.  VI.],  "I  am  grown  old,  and  my  memory 
bad."  Later  he  writes  :  '•  I  cannot  have  the  help  I  expected  from  my  papers, 
many  of  them  being  lost  in  the  war."'  In  my  Inimble  judgment  Franklin  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  authority  in  the  narrative  of  these  events.  When  lie  wrote  he 
was  desirous  of  depreciating  everything  connected  with  the  mother  country,  which 
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English  historians,  without  investigation,  have  accepted  these 
unjust  accusations.  He  is  represented  as  brv.tal,  incompetent, 
self-indult^ent,  neglectful  and  deficient  in  all  prudence  of 
character.  Franklin  describes  him  as  having  the  belief  that 
Indian.,  were  not  liecessary  to  him  in  the  campaign;  and  that 

at  this  period  he  regirded  ahnost  witli  hate.  Elis  letter  to  Strtihan  may  be  accei)ted 
as  typical  of  liis  feelings  in  this  respect.  Kirly  in  the  struggle  he  was  an  earnest 
advocaie  of  the  separition  of  the  colonies  :  no  one  more  strongly  desired  their 
independence,  although  from  policy  he  concealed  his  opinions.  There  were,  more- 
over, string  political  reasons  for  him  to  write,  so  as  to  destroy  respect  for  the  thought 
and  slateauianship  of  the  motiier  country,  and  for  the  men  she  could  jiroduce. 
"  The  whole  iransaclioii,"  he  says,  "gave  us  Americans  the  first  suspicion  that 
our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  Urilish  regular  troops  had  not  been  well 
founde<l."  This  account  is  so  incorrect,  that  his  biographer,  Dr.  .Sparks,  appends 
the  note,  "  Tiiere  are  .some  errors  in  this  part  of  lirad<liick's  defeat  ; ''  (p.  192). 

A  second  authority  seriously  reflecting  on  Hraddock  is  Hor.ice  W'alpole.  He 
relates  the  story  of  an  unhappy  sister  of  Hraddock,  who,  through  los-es  at  play  at 
Bath,  comniitled  suicide,  and  of  a  conse(]uent  bru'.al  speech  by  hei  brolher.  We 
all  know  how  such  stories  become  curient,  to  end  in  an  epigram.  With  some 
detail  Walpole  describes  HraiMock's  relalions  with  a  Mrs.  Upton,  who,  as  Walpole 
puts  it,  "  kept  him,"  and  the  extent  to  which,  in  an  infamous  manner,  he  obtained 
money  from  her.  Walpole  refers  to  that  unfortunate  production  of  Fielding, 
"The  Covenl  (Jarden  tragedy,"  which  every  admirer  of  Fielilin^'s  genius  can  on!' 
read  with  sorrow.  .Some  United  State;  writers  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
say  that  Braildock  was  the  original  of  Captain  Milkum.  The  piece  was  produced 
in  1732,  a  ye^ar  previous  to  H.'addock  oi)iaiiiing  his  captaincy  ;  a  few  years  after  he 
had  received  ;^6,ooo  Ity  the  death  of  his  fat"'er.  Walpole  stales  that  "  the 
ridiculous  story  "  is  "recorded  in  heroics"  in  tnis  play.  'I'lie  assertion  is  unwar- 
rar.table,  that  any  passage  in  the  burles([ue,  for  so  in  modern  language  it  may  be 
described,  has  any  such  application.  Hraddock  was  then  in  the  (jiiards,  in  good 
society,  and  in  no  want  of  money.  If  Walpole  had  ever  read  the  play  he  must 
have  forgotten  it.  I  hazard  the  following  extract  in  proof  of  my  assertion.  The 
heroine,  Stonnandra,  addresses  Hilkuni  : — 

"  Dost  thou  forget  the  time 

When,  shivering- on  a  winter's  icy  morn, 

I  fouiul  thy  coalle.s  carcase  at  the  rouiidhouse  ? 

Did  I  not  send  for  half-a-pint  of  gin 

To  warm  th'  ungrateful  guts?     I'uU'd  I  not  off 

A  (|uilled  petticoat  to  cloath  thy  back  ? 

That  unskin'd  back  which  rods  had  dre.ss'd  in  red. 

The  only  title  to  the  name  of  caf^tnin  ?  " 

Biaddock  possibly  may  have  com  nitied  many  follies  of  fashionable  life  ;  but 

it  may  safely  be  said  they  were  not  of  the  deplorable  character  named  by  Walpole. 

George  .\nne  Bellamy,  in  her  memoirs,  gives  a  jileasing  impression  of  Bradilock. 

The  night  before  his  departure  he  called  upon  her  with  his  two  aidede-camps. 
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he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  provincial  troops.  Ormc*  relates 
that  the  latter  were  placed  under  an  officer  named  Allan,  and 
that  the  ijjeneral  hatl  frequent  o[)portunitie.s  of  seeing  and 
hearintj  of  their  character,  spirit,  and  discipline.  They  were 
men  newly  enlisted  and  had  only  been  some  weeks  uniler  arms. 
Orme  saj's  of  them  that  "their  lanj^uid,  spiritless  and  unsoldicr- 
like  appearance,  considered  with  the  lowness  and  ij^norancc  of 
most  ()(  their  officers,  q;ave  little  hopes  for  their  future  t^ood 
behaviour;"  it  is  not  impossible  that  l"'ranklin  heard  some 
such  opinion  when  present  with  Ihaddock. 


Hraddock 


sracklock  was  a  captani  m  1730,  a  lieutenant-colonel  m 
1745.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  14th 
foot  antl  was  stationed  at  (iibraltar,  where  be  became  e.xceed- 
inj^ly  popular,  and  was  s^reatly  liked  by  his  officers.  In  the 
journal  of  a  naval  officer  who  accompanied  the  expedition,f 
Braddock's  death  is  mentioned  "  as  much  lamented  by  the 
whole  army."  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  The  records  of 
the   court    martials   shew   that    one   thousand    lashes   were 

major  Murtoii  .ind  captain  Onne.  He  [)roihice(l  a  map,  and  spoke  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion in  a  depressed  spirit,  "  as  going  with  a  handful  of  men  to  conquer  whole 
nations,  and  to  do  this  must  cut  their  way  throu{;h  unknown  woods."  He  told 
Mrs.  Hellamy  tiiat  he  would  never  afjain  see  lier,  and  on  Siiyiiij^  good-hye  lo  her 
left  with  her  a  paper,  which  proved  to  he  his  will.  [Vol.  II.,  194. 1  As  has  been 
said  in  the  text,  it  was  in  favour  of  Calcraft,  with  whom  Mrs.  Hellatny  was  living, 
and  believeil  to  he  her  husl)and,  to  the  amount  of  ^^7,000. 

*  The  authoiity  followed  by  me  in  the  hi^tory  of  the  expedition  is  the  journal 
of  captain  Robert  Orme,  Hraddock's  aide-de-camp.  It  was  lir.st  published  in  the 
United  States  in  185,,  by  the  historical  society  of  IVnusyivania,  with  an  intro- 
ductory memoir  l)y  .Mr.  Winlhnip  .Sargent.  It  was  procured  in  London  <hiring 
Mr.  IngersoU's  oflicial  residence  tiiere.  (^rme  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstreams  ; 
he  was  severely  wounded  on  the  Qlh  of  July  and  returned  to  I'jigland.  In  1 756  he 
left  the  service  and  married  .Vuilry,  daught(!r  of  loid  'rownshend.  Little  more  is 
known  of  him  than  that  he  died  in  1781.  His  diaiy  is  accompanied  by  an  official 
letter,  probably  addressed  lo  Colonel  .Napier,  A.1).C.  to  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erland, 
reijuesting  it  be  delivered  to  II.  R.  II.  Orme's  report  is  a  <lispassionate  narrative 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  impression  made  by  it  is,  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
reliable.  There  are  many  fables  related  with  regaril  to  the  expedition  to  which 
no  value  can  be  attached. 

t  One  copy  of  this  document  is  in  M.S.  in  the  Woolwich  archives  ;  a  second 
copy  which  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  .S.nrgenl  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev<l. 
Francis  Orl)in  .Maurice  of  Nevvburidu)lme  rectory,  to  whose  f;>ther  it  was  given  by 
captain  Hewitt.     The  variations  in  the  text  of  the  two  .M.SS.  are  unimportant. 
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awarded;  although  a  fearful  piinishnicnt,  Ihc  blame  imist  be 
attached  to  the  system  which  prevailctl  to  the  first  (luarter  of 
this  ceiitiirj'  ;  a  commaiulint^  officer  must  obey  the  rei^ula- 
tions  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  he  cannot 
be  hckl  responsible  for  them. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  the  al)seiicc 
of  the  Indians  was  not  onl)-  in  no  way  attril)ntable  to  Hrad- 
dock,  but  the  cause  of  complaint  b}-  him.  I""rom  the  carlj' 
formation  of  the  expedition  in  London  it  was  considered  that 
a  surjorisc  would  be  attempted.  Previous  to  Hraddock's 
departure  he  received  a  letter  from  colonel  Napier,  the  duke's 
aide-de-camp,  in  which  the  chances  of  the  expedition  were  dis- 
cu.ssed.*  Hraddock  was  enjoined  to  observe  strict  discipline, 
and  to  be  careful  that  the  troops  "be  not  thrown  into  a  jiam'c 
by  the  Indians,  with  whom  the\-  are  \el  unaccjuainted,  whom 
the  I'rench  will  certainK-  emplo)-."  "  It  is  unnecessarx',"  say 
also  the  instructions,  "to  ])ut  you  in  mind  how  careful  \-ou  must 
be  to  jMeNcnt  beins^  surprised."  Hraddock  was  also  s])ecially 
directed  "to  endeavour  to  enL;a_Lj;e  the  Indians  to  lake  part 
with  our  forces  in  such  operations  as  j-ou  will  think'  most 
expedient." 

The  fieet  arrixeil  at  Hampton  in  \'ir_L;inia  on  the  20th  of 
February,  when  Braddock  proceeded  to  W'illiamsburi;  to  confer 
with  commoilore  Keppel.  lie  there  met  Dinwiddie,  the 
governor  of  \'ir<_;inia.  Hraildock  told  the  governor  that  it  was 
expected  the  assembl)'  woulil  raise  money  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  The  two  regiments  were  each  to  be  raised 
to  700  men.  .Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who  had  previousK'  arrival, 
was  acting  as  (luartermaster-general,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  troops  would  be  disembarked  and  be  e(|uipi)ed  at 
Alexandria. 

One  of  the  first  (lucstions  asked  bj-  Braddf)ck  of  Dinwiddie 
was  the  number  of  Iiulians  that  could  be  obtained.  Dinwidtlie 
undertook  that  one  hundred  anil  twenty  fighting  men  of  the 
Cherokees  ami  C'atawbas  would  join  him.  The  next  ([uestion 
was  that  of  provision.s  to  be  delivered  at  Wills'  creek,  afterwards 

•  London,  25  Dec,  1750. 
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know  II  as  fort  ("umbcrhuul.  It  w.is  anticipated  tliat  difficulty 
would  1)C'  experienced  in  procurintjj  horses  and  wa^f^ons:  it  is 
concciU'd  that  at  one  time  it  ap])eari(l,  from  inability  to  obtain 
them,  that  the  expedition  could  not  be  carried  out.  .\eitlu-r 
Iiulians,  nor  horses  and  \vaL;L;()ns,  reached  the  camp.  l""ranklin 
relates  that  the  assembly  of  Penns)'lvania,  apprehending^  that 
l^raddock  had  conceived  stronsj^  prejudices  a<;ainst  that  body 
as  beini;' adverse  to  the  ex])( dition,  desiretl  him  as  postmaster- 
t:;eneral  to  address  the  j^cneial  under  the  LU'.ise  of  openiiiL^ 
jiostal  communication.  iManklin  found  Hraddock  impatientb' 
waitint;"  the  return  of  parlies  he  had  sent  out  to  obtain  \va_tf^ons. 
Franklin  dined  with  him  daily,  lie  learned  all  that  could  be 
collected  was  25  was^i^ons,  wlu:n  1,500  pack  horses  and  150 
wat^i^'oiis  were  lU'eded.  I'"ranklin  offered  to  make  an  attempt 
to  collect  them;  he  accordin_L;ly  published  an  advertiscMiient 
with  an  adilress  to  the  inhabitants  of  l'enns\l\am'a,  dated  the 
26lh  of  April.*  At  this  date  the  troops  hail  been  in  the 
countr)-  three  months,  and  nothiuL;-  hatl  been  done  to  assist 
the  expedition. 

The  suspicion  t-xisted  both  in  \'ir;;inia  and  PennsyUania 
amon^-  the  [n-opje,  that   the  stor)'  of  h'rench  encroachments 

•  Fniiiklin'.s  address  \va,scliaraclerislic  of  llie  man.  It  set  forth  lliai  ilic  ^oncral 
and  (ifiiccrs  were  I'.x.nspiMM ted  that  Iiorscs  and  carriajjes  had  not  hccii  furnished  ; 
and  a^  lliroiif;li  tlic  dissensions  of  (lie  f;overnor  and  assemlily  no  money  had 
been  provided,  it  was  proposed  to  send  an  armed  foree  to  seize  llie  lies!  earriaf;es 
and  liorses  :  lliat  llie  presenee  of  a  l)ody  of  soldiers  with  tlie  teni|)er  they  were  in, 
would  cause  incoiivenieiiee  to  tile  inhahitanls.  I  le  tlien  described  the  service  as 
litjlil  and  lasy  ;  he  himself  had  no  interest  in  tile  affair,  and  had  intervened  in  Impes 
<)f  sueceiding  in  leading;  them  to  accept  the  service  for  pay.  lie  proceeds  to  say, 
"  The  Kinji's  lUisiness  must  he  done,  so  many  hrave  'lioops,  come  so  far  for  your 
Defence,  must  not  ^land  idle  lino'  yi'ur  liackwardiiess  to  do  what  may  rea-^onalily 
be  expected  from  you,  Waj^ons  and  lloises  must  be  had  ;  violent  .Measures  will 
probably  be  used,  and  you  will   be  to  seek  for  a  Reconipence  where  you  can   liml 

it,  and  your  ease  perhaps  be  little  |iiticd  or  regarded I  am  obliy'il  to 

send  Word  to  the  (ieneral  in  fourteen  d.iys,  .\nd  I  suppose  Sir  Jolt  ii  61.  Clair,  the 
Ilussar,  will)  a  Hody  of  Soldiers,  will  immediately  enter  the  I'rovince,  of  which  I 
shall  l)e  sorry  to  hear." 

liraddoek  reported  to  the  home  authorities  5tli  June,  1755,  the  assistance  he 
had  received  from  Franklin.  He  described  I'ranklin  as  liavinj;  (lerlornied  the 
duty  "  with  so  much  j;<)odness  and  readiness,  that  it  is  almost  the  first  instance  of 
inte^'iily,  address  and  ability,  that  I  have  seen  in  all  these  piovinces. " 
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was  made  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Ohio  company  and  of  land 
speculators,  so  that  the  country  could  be  occupied  by  liritish 
troops.  We  have  a  letter  from  W'ashint^ton  statint,r  that  such 
was  the  case.*  liradtlock  complained  bitterly  of  the  nc\^Iect 
from  which  the  expedition  was  suffering.  "  Peniisj-lvania," 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox,  "will  do  nothint;."-f-  He  complained  to 
Lord  Halifax,  "  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  have  shewn 
much  nci^lifrence  for  his  Majesty's  .service.  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  refuse  to  contribute  anythint,f.":|:  Moreover,  he  repre- 
sented "  the  necessity  of  la)'ino-  a  tax  upon  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America,  for  reimbursing  the  great  sums  that 
must  be  advanced  for  the  service  and  interest  of  the  colonies, 
in  this  important  crisis."  I  believe  the  earliest  official  recom- 
mendation of  this  policy  on  record.  § 

On  the  14th  of  April  a  general  council  was  licld  at 
Alexandria,  at  which  the  northern  and  eastern  governors 
were  present.  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia  ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ; 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Delancy,  of  New  York  ;  and  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  attended.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
discussed,  and  the  operations  to  be  followed  were  determined. 
The  fort  of  Beausejour,  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  be  attacked  by 
Monckton  ;  Shirley  was  to  command  an  expedition  against 
Niagara,  organized  from  Oswego  ;  Johnson  was  to  conduct  the 
operations  against  Crown  Point  ;  these  expeditions  to  be 
undertaken  simultaneously  with  Braddock's  advance  against 
fort  Duquesne,  so  that  France  could  not  concentrate  her 
strength  in  any  one  direction. 

Braddock  proposed  to  reinforce  Oswego  with  two  com- 
panies of  Pcpperell's  regiment  and  two  New  York  independent 
companies  ;  likewise,  that  two  vcs.sels  of  eighty  tons  should 
be  built  on  lake  Ontario.     No  one,  more  than  Braddock,  dwelt 


*  "  N'.iy,  after  I  was  sent  out  in  December,  1753,  and  broii{;ht  uiuloubted 
tesiinioiiy  even  from  themselves  of  their  avowed  design,  it  was  even  tlioiiyht  a 
ficlion  ami  a  scheme  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  private  company,  even  by  some 
who  had  a  concern  in  the  jjovernment."     .Sparks,  II.,  p.  218. 

t  24th  February,  1755. 

+  Without  date. 

§  Braddock  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Alexandria,  19th  April,  1755. 
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on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Indians.  Johnson 
was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York.  In  the  first  instance  lie  declined  the  office,  on  the 
ground  that  the  promises  made  to  them  in  1 746  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  Me  was  finally  persuaded  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  he  was  commissioned  as  sole  manager  and  director  of 
Indian  affairs. 

On  the  3 1st  of  .April  the  general  proceeded  to  W'incliestcr  to 
meet  the  Indians  who  were  to  join  the  expedition.  None 
were  present,  so  he  went  on  to  fort  Cumberland,  lie  arrived 
on  the  loth  of  May  with  the  4Sth.  lie  found  sir  Peter 
Ilalketwith  si.\  companies  of  the  44th  encamped.  Twenty 
Indians  only  were  ])rcsent.  Hraddock  treated  them  with  every 
consider.'ition.  'rhe\-  had  been  brought  by  George  Croghan, 
who  received  a  commission  as  captain  for  the  cani[)aign. 
Several  of  them  desired  to  return  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  Suscpiehanna.  Might  remained  ;  those  who 
left  never  came  back.  Subseciuently,  si.\teen  reached  I  )unbar's 
camp  at  Rock  fort,  fift)'-one  miles  from  fort  Cumberland. 

One  rea.sonable  expectation  had  been  formed  by  the 
iMigiish  general,  that  the  troops  would  have  been  furnished 
with  fresh  meat.  The}'  had  now  been  three  months  in  the 
countr}-  ;  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the}-  had  lived  on 
salt  provisions.  The  rDa.is  b)-  w  hich  the\'  had  to  march  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  niai.le  b}-  themselves  and  were  rough, 
and  it  w;is  with  difficult}-  that  the  artiller}'  and  stores  were 
mo\ed  over  them.  The  distance  extended  over  two  hundred 
miles,  and  the  men  had  suffered  great  privation  and  fatigue. 

Orme  tells  us  that  the  "general  offered  large  rewards  ami  lent 
several  people  his  own  mone}'  to  enable  them  to  provide  the 
camp,  and  gave  all  maiuier  of  enc(nu'agement  to  such  as  would 
give  pnnisions."  It  is  plain  that  Ih-addock  was  provident  in 
the  extreme.  Strict  regulations  were  enforced,  and  every 
protection  given  to  those  bringing  supplies,  to  assure  them 
the  receipt  of  a  fair  price. 

At  the  same  time  messengers  were  sent  to  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  Indians  to  hasten  their  attendance. 
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The  artillci")'  did  not  ;irri\c  until  the  20lh  of  MiU',  h;iviii{T 
been  dehiyed  from  want  of  horses,  which  had  heen  only 
obtained  by  parties  sent  out  to  press  them.  At  the  end  of 
Ma\-  tiie  Tennsylvania  wai4<fons  and  horses  came  up,  luit  w  ith 
little  flour,  owini^  to  the  infamous  neglect  of  the  Cresops, 
father  anil  son.  The  lather  had  heen  emplo\-ed  to  prepare 
some  salted  beef.  When  it  came,  it  w  as  so  bad  bciiiL;-  without 
pickle,  that  it  had  to  be  buried.  The  conseipience  was  that 
the  t;cneral,  to  obtain  further  supplies,  had  to  .send  thirty 
wagLjons  uutler  a  captain's  L;uard  to  Winchester,  sixty  miles 
of  mountainous,  rocky  country,  and  three  hundred  carrying 
horses  with  a  trcwp  of  light  horse  to  Congegogee,  niiiet}'  miles 
distant.*'  There  w;-.  no  means  of  tethering  the  horses  so  as 
to  kcej)  them  in  safety.  .Many  were  stolen  b\'  their  owners. 
"There  was  no  security,"  sa\'s  Orme, "  against  the  wildness  of 
the  countr\'  anil  the  knavi'r\-  of  the  people."    • 

Except  the  Indians  I  have  named,  none  joined  the  force. 
Some  Delawares  came,  conferred  with  liraddock,  received 
kind  treatment  and  presents,  and  promised  to  return  :  they 
never  rejoined.  The  Catawbas  and  Cherokees,  w  ho  were  to 
form  part  of  the  force,  did  not  appear.  Gist,  wlio  had  been 
sent  to  bring  them  up,  stated  that  the\'  had  marched  three  or 
four  da\-s  towards  the  camp,  when  an  Indian  trader  in  the 
interests  of  the  French  gave  them  licjuor,  and  w  hen  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  as  cunningly  suggested  by  this  man,  they 
asked  for  Gist's  sealed  in.structions.  lie  had  been  furn.ished 
with  none,  so  the}-  were  led  to  regard  him  as  an  impostor,  and 
left  him. 

Braddock  was  doomed  to  disappointment  in  every  direction. 
One  Hilc,  a  Virginian,  who  had  contracted  for  five  hundred 
beeves,  informed  the  general  that  the  committee  of  the 
Virginian  house  of  assembly  had  declined  to  confirm  the 
contract  ;  tlierefore,  he  could  not  go  on  with  it.     liraddock 

*  In  spite  of  these  facts  some  writers  have  reproduced  contemporary  letters 
describing  IJraddock  as  wasting  his  time  in  roystering  ard  revelling  with  loose 
women  at  fort  Cumberland.  It  is  documents  of  this  character  I  uniitsitalingly 
classify  as  false. 
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applied  to  the  governor  of  Pennsj'lvam'a  to  construct  a  road 
from  that  pnn'incc  to  join  the  road  he  was  forming,  either  at 
the  great  Meadows  or  the  \'oughiogen}'.  The  assembly  paid 
no  regard  to  this  re(|uest.  Hraddock,  seeing  that  he  coulil  not 
only  rel)'  on  his  comnuun'cations  with  Virginia,  resolved  him- 
self to  construct  the  roatl  out  of  the  military  chest. 

We  nnist  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  march  to  be  under- 
taken. The  troops  were  carrying  with  them  arlillerj',  baggage 
stores,  and  provisions,  not  simplj'  for  the  march,  but  for 
victualling  fur  some  &,\ys  the  place  they  looked  forwaril  to 
take.  The  distance  to  fort  Duquesue  by  the  route  travelled 
was  122  miles.  They  had  to  i)ass  through  a  rockj'  wilderness, 
.selecting  the  roatl  the\-  had  to  follow,  antl  to  cut  their  wa\'  as 
they  advancetl,  under  constant  dread  of  attack  from  Indian 
parties.  That  this  march  was  made  in  securit}',  without 
overpowering  fatigue  to  the  men,  and  with  .scarcelj'  any 
casualities,  could  only  have  been  cffecteil  by  tliscipline,  pru- 
dence, anil  care.  It  was  not  an  expedition  of  A? /»<■/'//(•  ^i^iicrre 
of  the  hreiich,  who  when  lightly  clad,  with  provisions  only, 
without  artillery,  stores  or  l)iigg<'ige,  madi-  their  remarkable 
marches,  until  they  found  a  place  open  to  ass.iult.  It  was  an 
operation  of  war  in  the  widest  sense,  reiulered  necessar\-  by 
the  geographical  situation.  The  force  had  to  cross  lofty  moun- 
tains, through  an  imperfectly  known,  broken,  rock)'  country, 
dailv  presenting  serious  obstacles,  carr\ing  with  it  all  the 
paraphernalia  and  appliances  of  war  ;  and  uniler  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  no  other  course  was  possible.  However 
disastrous  the  subsequent  defeat,  the  march  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  skilfully  and  gallantl\-  performed,  and 
exacts  respect  from  the  good  generalship  which  concei\ed 
it,  and  the  entlinance  and  distipline  of  the  troops  who 
cheerfulU'  bore  their  privations. 

The  provisions  being  gathered  to  the  extent  possible  to 
obtain  them,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  Hraddock  sub- 
mitted his  plan  of  operations.  No  one  knew  better  the  extent 
to  which  he  would  be  encumbered  with  a  long  line  of  hor-ses 
and  vehicles,  and  the  constant  tlanger  of  surprise.     The  road 
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to  he  made  was  twelve  feet  witte,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  out  scouting'  parties  to  },aiard  the  flanks.  So  far  as 
forethoujfht  could  anticipate  the  difficulties  which  lay  before 
the  troops,  they  were  foreseen.  'I'hc  precautions  during'  the 
march  ])roved  successful.  The  P'renrh  and  Indians  huiifjf 
about  the  force  ;  but  the  tiiscipline  was  such  that  no  'ittack 
could  be  made.  Onl)'  on  two  occ;isi(jns  was  there  anj-  los.s. 
On  the  25th  of  June  three  men  who  strayed  before  the  cordon 
of  sentries  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  three  or  four  men  met 
the  same  fate  on  the  6th  of  July  by  lini^erin;;  behind.  The 
I'rench  contented  themselves  with  writing'  their  nanus,  u  ith 
some  j^ascortadinj.;'  and  not  too  decent  sentences,  on  the  trees, 
which  they  stripped  of  their  bark.  The  force  was  iliviiled 
into  two  bri!.jades,  the  first  placed  under  the  command  of  sir 
Peter  llalket,  the  second  under  Colonel  Dunbar.* 

In  a  few  da\s  the  men  ^ot  accustomctl  to  the  work  before 
them,  and  learned  how  to  meet  the  ilifficulties  incident  to  the 
njUL;h  roatls.  They  handled  the  artillery  and  waLjs4ons  skil- 
full\'  and  successfully,  ami  shewed  cheerfulness  and  readiness 
in  carr\in^  out  their  duties. 

On   the  Jth  of  June  ll.dkelt  left  with  the  44th  ;  on  the  Sth 

*  These  Ijiigaiies  were  thus  constituted  : — 

The  fust  lirijj.'ule,  coniniamlcd  l)y  Sir  I'elcr  IIall<et. 

eciiiililrliifiit.  lOll'irtivc. 

44th  Ueyimeiit  of  Foot 700  700 

Cant.  Rutlitifonrs  (  InilciiciKlcnt  Comiuiny  1 

"     t;aU's                (           ofNewVoiiv.           )  ^ 

"     I'olsou's  Cai|)enters 50  48 

"     I'eroiiiicc's  \'iij;iiiia  R.-iiigers 50  47 

"     Wa^'iiei's           "              "       50  45 

"     Dafjwoiiliy's  Maryland  Rangers 50  49 

SecDnd  lirigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  I)uul)ar. 

48th  Reyiment  of  Fool 700  650 

Capt.  Demeiie's  .Soutli  Carolina  Detachment..  100  97 

"     Dobh's  North  Carolina  Raiifjors lOO  80 

"     Mercer's  Compiiny  of  Carpenters 50  35 

"     Stevens'  Virginia  Rangers 50  48 

"     Hogg's          "             "         50  40 

"     Cox's             "             "         50  43 

'I'uiAi 1,977 
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Hurtoii  followed  with  the  provincial  troops;  Dunbar,  on  the 
lolli,  inarched  with  the  4Stli,  accompanied  by  Mradilock  and 
the  headcpiarter  staff.  W'ashinj^ton  was  on  Hraddock's  staff. 
Owin^f  to  tlie  order  of  the  12th  of  November,  1754,  Knvinjjf 
l)recedence  to  kind's  over  colonial  officers,  \\'ashin.L;ton  had 
declined  joining  the  e\'i)cdition.  I'.arly  on  his  arrival  on  the 
2ntl  of  March,  Orme  wrote  to  him  l)\-  Hraddock's  command, 
statin;^f  that  the  ^^eneral  "  would  be  },dad  of  yoin*  companj'  in 
his  family,"  in  other  words  would  i)lace  him  on  his  staff  This 
offer  secureil  him  the  reco).,fnition  of  his  raid<.  \\'ashin}4ton 
acknowled^feil  the  letter  in  fitting'  lan.ijua^'e,  and  e.vprcssed  his 
^r.itifnation  at  the  offer,  which  he  accepted.  lie  was  unable 
from  private  causes  to  join  before  the  loth  of  M.i\',  at 
l''redericktown,  in  Mar)'lanil,  when  his  appointment  was  placc-d 
in  orders.  In  the  advance  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with 
fever.  Hcini;  unable  to  proceed  with  the  main  body,  he  was 
left  behind  at  the  si.xth  station,  Hear's  Creek,  lie  lu-re 
joined  I  )unbar's  bri<.jade  f)n  lis  arrival,  and  did  not  ;,;o  further 
than  Rock  fort,  where  Dunbar's  camp  was  fcnined.  ( )n  the 
cvenin;..^  of  the  Hth,  W^ishinLjton  joined  the  main  body,  still 
weak  and  ill,  havini:;  travelled  in  a  covered  wa_:j^.t,'on  to  reach 
headcpiarters.* 

It  was  known  from  the  Indians  who  had  been  sent  to 
rccomioilre  fort  Duqucsne,  that  one  lunulred  soldiers  were  in 
the  <r;irrison,  and  that  reinforcements  were  expected,  ll  was 
not,  therefore,  the  force  to  be  encountered  which  inthienced 
the  operations  of  Braddock :  indeed,  we  tna\'  infei  that  he  under- 
rated its  streiii^th  to  be  a^^ressive ;  an  opinion  unfortunately 
confirmed,  as  his  march  was  continued,  with  little  attempt  at 
interruption.  The  anxiety  felt  !>>■  Braddock  was  with  regard 
to  the  limited  amount  of  provisions  he  had  obtained,  and  the 
means  of  moving  them.  There  were  only  forty  wa<.j<;ons 
above  the  one  hundretl  and  fortx' obtained  from  l'enns)'lvania, 
with  si.x  hnntlred  horses,  insufficient  to  carry  seventy  days' 
flour  and  fifty  days'  meat :  the  ipiantity  necessary  to  avoid 
risk.     In  order  to  gain  time,  it  was  determined  to  send  forward 

•  Sparks,  II.,  p.  85. 
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600  men  to  construct  the  road.  The  party  left  on  the  30th 
of  May.  The  first  attempt  was  the  formidable  undertaking  of 
commencing  a  way  up  the  mountain  side,  beginning  the  ascent 
two  miles  from  the  camp.  Fortunately  Mr.  Spentlelow*  the 
navy  lieutenant  in  charge  of  thirty  seamen,  accompanj-ing  the 
force,  discovered  a  pass  through  the  mountain,  and  in  two 
days  a  good  road  was  made. 

On  the  first  day's  march  to  Spendelow's  camp,  five  miles  of 
distance,  the  serious  difficulties  attendant  on  the  expedition 
made  themselves  fully  felt.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
the  determination  was  formed  that  all  baggage  not  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  sent  back.  The  horses  thus  set  at  liberty 
were  given  over  to  the  public  service,  and  by  the.se  means 
the  .service  horses  were  increased  nearly  one  hundred.  The 
general  and  his  staff  supplied  twenty  of  this  number.  ]Most 
of  the  officers  inade  sacrifices  with  regard  to  their  personal, 
comfort;  during  the  campaign  tlirty  used  the  .soldier's  tents.. 
The  artillery  was  reduced  by  two  6-poundcrs  and  four  cohorns: 
and  [)owder  and  stores,  to  the  e.xtent  of  leaving  twenty  waggons 
at  liberty,  were  sc.it  back.  The  king's  waggons  were  found 
to  be  too  heavy,  and  in  their  stead  the  countrx'  waggons  were 
used  for  the  powder.  '1  he  force  was  reconstituted,  and  it  was 
considered  the  line  of  march  when  properly  closed  up  would 
not  extend  over  half  a  mile. 

On  the  13th  the  start  was  made  for  Martin's  plantation. 
The  road  was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  although  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  was  only  five  miles,  the  first  brigade 
did  not  reach  the  grountl  until  nightfall,  and  the  second 
.brigade  ditl  not  arrive  until  eleven  next  da\',  causing  a  halt 
of  a  day. 

On   June  the    i6th,  after  four   days'  march,  the\'  reached 

*  He  was  killed  on  the  9th  of  July. 

*  Detail  of  march  from  Fort  Cuniherlaml  to  scene  of  action  of  the  91)1  of  July, 
west  ol  tlie  Monontjaliela  : — 

F>Mt  Cuniherhuul,  7ih  June— Halkett  left  with  44th  Regiment. 
•♦  "  Sill     "    — IJurton      "      "      Provincial  tioops. 

.      "  •♦  loth     "    —Dunbar     "      "     4Sth  Kcj;iment,  and 

general  and  heailquarter  staff. 
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Little  Meadows.*  It  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  even 
with  the  smaller  number  of  guns  and  the  reduced  quantity  of 
baggage.  In  spite  of  ever)  effort  to  keep  the  line  in  close 
order,  it  extended  over  from  four  to  five  miles  in  length.  The 
horses  were  growing  fainter,  many  dying,  while  the  fatigue  to 
which  the  men  were  subjected,  by  remaining  so  long  under 
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12 
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16 
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Distance  from 
Fort  C'liiiitRilniid. 

Dayii'  halt.       .Miles. 
Spendelow  Canip — arrived   loth  June,  Council  of  War 

held  1 1  til  June  . 2               5 

Martin's  Plantation — arrived  ijtli  June,  left  isth  June,  I  5 
.Savage  River  —  "  iSth  "  "  i6tli  " 
Little  Meadows  —  "  i6ih  "  second  brij^ade 
only  arrived  17th  June.  Council  of  War  :  it  being 
found  impossible  to  proceed  with  number  of  car- 
riages, many  horses  having  died,  i»  was  determined 
to  march  forward  with  best  meti,  the  second  brigade 

to  follow.     Left  19th  June 2             10 

West  side    Little    .Meadows — arrived    igiii  June,   left 

20tli  June 4 

Bear  Camp — arrived  20th  June,  left  23rd  June 2               9 

Squaw's  Fort  —  "       23rd     "'         6 

East  side  Great  Meadov  s — arrived  24lh  June 6 

West   "        "  "         —     "        2Sth     "  (three 

men  scalped)   2 

Rock  Fort — arriveil  26th  June  (Dunbar's  Cami)) 4 

Gist's     "    —     "       27th     "      6 

Fast  side  Voughioger.y — arrived  2Sth  June I               5 

West  "             "            — •    "       30th     "     2 

Great  Swamp                 —     "         1st  July    5 

Jacob's  Cabin                 —     "        2nd     "         6 

Salt  Lick                        —     "         3rd    "       6 

Thickelty  River             —     "         4th     "     left  6tli  June  I               6 
.^I(lnacatuca  Camp        —     "         6th     "     (three  or  four 

men  scal(K'd) 6 

Monongahela  Camp — arrrived  7ih  July 8 

Two  miles  from  Mom.iigahela — arrived  8th  July 6 

Advance  toFort  Duquesne       —     "        9th    "    (clay  of 

action)    7 
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The  spot  where  the  action  was  fought  is  about  eight  miles  distance  from  the 
site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongaiiela,  now 
Pittsburg. 
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arms  in  guarding  the  baggage,  was  wearing  them  out.  Brad- 
dock,  accordingly,  resolved  to  move  forward  "  with  a 
detachment  of  the  best  men  and  as  Httle  encumbrance  as 
possible."  * 

The  force  continued  its  march,  occasionally  made  slow  and 
difficult  by  the  rough  unbroken  character  of  the  route.  The 
distance  from  fort  Cumberland  to  the  field  of  battle  is  about  1 14 
miles  by  the  route  followed.  It  was  accomplished  in  twenty- 
one  days.  In  addition  nine  days'  halt  was  made  during  the 
advance,  rendered  nccessarj'  by  the  obstructions  to  be  removed. 

At  the  seventh  station,  Scpiaw's  fort,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
three  Mohawk  Indians  visited  the  camp  ;  they  assumed  a 
friendly  attitude,  and  were  kindly  received.  They  described 
themselves  as  having  lately  left  fort  Duquesnc.  The}-  reported 
that  rcinforceioents  had  arrived,  and  more  were  expected  ;  that 
there  was  little  provision  in  store,  ay  from  the  low  water  in  the 
streams  the  canoes  could  not  descend.  They  were  probably 
spies,  for  although  treated  w  ith  kindness,  they  left  that  night, 
taking  with  them  one  of  Braddock's  Indians,who  had  previously 
raised  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  On  the  march  of  the  following 
day  they  came  upon  an  Indian  camp,  whence  probably  these 
men  had  been  sent.  It  was  estimated  that  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  had  been  present.  Some  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  stripped,  on  which  the  h^rench  had 
written  scurrilous  threats  and  bra\;adoes.     On  the  following 


*  Wasliington  in  a  letter  to  his  brotlier  (Sparks,  H.,  81)  descrilies  tiie  change 

in  the  order  of  march  to  convey  the  idea  liiat  it  was  caused  by  iiis  recomnieiidation  ; 

he  says,  "  Tlie  geiu^ral  before  they  met  in  council  asked  my  private  opinion.     .     . 

I  urged  liim  in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  al)le  to  pusli  forward,  if  he  even 

did  with  a  small  and  chosen  band  with  such  artillery  and  light  stores  as  were 

necessary This  advice    prevailed."     Washington's  opinion  was,  no 

doubt,  asked,  as  queries  of  this  character  are  made.  lUit  the  change  was  dictated 
by  the  very  urgency  of  the  situation.  The  impediments  to  the  advance  had  been 
so  painfully  felt  as  to  exact  attention,  and  in  themselves  to  sugges'  the  remedy. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascrilic  the  alteration  in  the  jilan  of  the  cnmiwign,  as  has  been 
pretended,  to  Washington's  wisdom.  Orme  is  very  clear  on  the  point,  he  says 
"  Hy  these  four  marches  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  such  a  number 
of  carriages The  general  determined  to  move  forward  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  best  men." 
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day  three  men,  who  passed  beyond  the  line  of  the  sentries, 
were  killed  and  scalped  ;  this  was  the  only  instance  of  such  a 
loss  during  the  advance,  except  on  one  other  occasion. 

On  the  20th  of  June  they  came  upon  another  Indian 
encampment,  ai^ain  to  meet  the  stripped  trees  scrawled  over 
with  names,  with  expressions  of  insult  pretty  freely  ex[)ressed, 
with  boasts  of  having  taken  the  three  scalps.  An  officer's 
commission  left  behind  established  the  fact  that  the  leader 
was  de  Normanville.  The  trail  shewed  that  the  party 
had  divided:  some  returning  direct  to  fort  Duquesnc,  others 
descending  to  the  junction  of  Redstone  creek  with  the 
Monongahela.  A  captain,  four  subalterns  and  ninety  volun- 
teers led  by  guides  marched  to  this  spot  to  attack  them.  So 
there  was  no  want  of  enterprise  during  the  march.  All  that 
was  found  was  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  a  large 
bateau  ;  the  latter  was  destroyed.  The  party  rejoined  the 
advancing  column  at  Gists's  plantation. 

Dunbar's  column  had  dropped  back  some  marches  in  rear 
with  most  of  the  stores.  Part  of  the  flour  having  been 
damaged  during  the  rains  which  had  fallen,  an  order  was  sent 
to  him  to  despatch  one  hundred  horses  carrying  flour  and 
some  beeves.  There  was  a  halt  to  admit  of  their  arrival.  The 
men's  arms  were  drawn  and  cleaned  and  four  days'  provisions 
were  served  out. 

On  July  the  3rd  at  Salt  Lick,  about  forty  miles  from  fort 
Duquesnc,  a  council  of  war  was  held.  Dunbar's  force  was  at 
Squaw's  fort,  nine  marches  behind  ;  the  question  was  discussed 
if  the  main  body  should  wait  for  his  arrival.  It  was  considered 
that  eleven  days  were  necessary  for  Dunbar  to  join  the  main 
column,  and  that  this  time  would  give  the  French  an  o|)por- 
tunity  to  receive  reinforcements  and  {provisions  and  to 
strengthen  the  fort.  Moreover,  it  was  conjectured  that  there 
were  not  many  Indians  at  the  fort,  as  the  French  had  permitted 
the  column  to  pass  spots  which,  with  a  few  re-solute  men, 
could  have  been  advantageously  defended.  It  was  resolved 
not  to  wait  for  Dunbar,  but  to  march  on  without  him. 

On  Jul)'  the  4th,  when  at  Thickctty  river,  two  Indians  were 
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prevailed  upon  to  go  towards  the  fort  to  obtain  intelligence, 
and  Gist,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  general,  likewise  was  sent 
out  on  the  same  duty.  The  Indians  returned  bringing  in  the 
scalp  of  a  French  officer,  whom  they  surprised  when  hunting 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort.  They  had  found  none  of  the 
passes  between  the  troops  and  the  fort  occupied,  and  they 
formed  the  opinion  that  few  French  scouts  were  out  on  obser- 
vation :  no  additional  works  to  the  fort  had  been  constructed. 
Gist  corroborated  their  statement  ;  he  had  narrowh'  escaped 
being  taken. 

On  the  6th  of  July  they  reached  Monacatuca  camp  ;  it  had 
its  name  from  an  unfortunate  mistake.  Three  or  four  of  the 
men  lingering  behind  had  been  surprised  and  killed.  On  the 
firing  being  heard  a  party  was  detached  against  the  attacking 
Indians,  and  the  latter  fled.  They  were  again  disco\'ered  in 
front  b\-  Braddock's  Indians,  who,  on  the  alarm  being  heard, 
although  giving  the  prescribed  signal,  not  being  recognised 
by  the  advance  guard,  were  fired  upon  by  the  rangers. 
The  son  of  the  chief  Monacatuca  was  killed  by  the  discharge. 
The  general  sent  for  the  father  and  the  chiefs,  and  endeavoured 
in  every  way  to  console  them,  by  expressions  of  sj'inpathy 
and  by  presents.  This  conduct  reconciled  tiie  Indians  to  the 
loss,  and  led  them  to  recognise  the  event  as  an  unfortunate 
blunder. 

The  first  intention  was  to  cross  the  head  waters  of  Turtle 
creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  to  proceed  directly  to  the  fort  withr>Mt  crossing  that 
stream.  But  the  working  parties  found  themselves  before  a 
precipice,  impracticable  for  descent,  and  another  route  was 
sought.  It  was  resolved  to  follow  the  trail  which  led  across 
the  two  fords  of  the  Monongahcla,  b}-  which  means  they 
would  avoid  the  "Narrows,"  where  it  was  thought  that  a  stand 
might  be  made.  The  stream  had  consequently  to  be  twice 
crossed.  That  night  the  force  advanced  to  within  two  miles 
of  the  river.  The  following  morning  Gage  started  at  day- 
break with  three  hundred  men  and  two  six-pounders,  to  take 
possession  of  the  second  ford,  about  five  miles  distant  from 
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Turtle 


the  first,  Sir  Joliii  St.  Clair  haviiit^  preceded  him  to  make  the 
road  passable. 

The  main  body  crossed  the  first  ford  of  the  river  about 
eight  in  tlie  morning  of  that  fatal  9th  of  Jul}'.  A  mile 
beyond  the  ford,  Hraddock  received  a  note  from  Gage  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  second  crossing.  It  was  nearly  one 
o'clock  when  the  main  bod\'  reached  the  stream.  It  was 
formed  in  column,  and  marched  across  with  "colours  Hying, 
drums  beating,  and  the  fyfes  playing  the  Grenadier's  March."* 
There  was  little  thought  of  further  resistance  when  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  stream  unopposetl,  aiul  the\'  were  within 
eight  miles  of  their  destination. 

The  force  was  reformed  on  reaching  the  river  bank. 
About  two  o'clock  the  order  to  move  forward  was  given.  The 
instructions  were  to  march  until  three,  when  a  halt  was  to  be 
mailc.  The  column  had  proceeded  about  five-eighths  of  a 
mile,  when  it  reached  an  ascending  ground,  skirted  to  the  right 
b}'  some  heights.  The  countrj'  was  dcnsel)'  wooded,  with  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  bush.  .Some  shcjrt  distance  to  the  west 
a  ravine  commenced,  which  gradually  deepened  to  the  height 
of  a  man  ;  and  to  the  east,  not  far  removed,  a  similar  ravine 
was  available  for  tlefcnce.  \^y  the  time  the  atlvance-guard 
had  reached  this  spot,  the  ir.ain  body  w  ith  the  baggage  was 
in  motion,  and  shortU'  afterwartls  heav\-  firing  was  heartl  in 
front.      It  was  now  half-past  two. 

The  column  had  gone  forward,  w  ith  its  working  parties, 
and  advance-guard,  protected  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  by 
pickets  and  flank  files,  when  the  P^-ench  were  discovered  in 
front.  De  Bcaujeu  was  in  advance  in  an  Indian  hunting  dress. 
He  halted  and  waved  his  hat.  The  French  fired  one  rouml  and 
disappeared,  to  take  post  in  the  ravines,  which  formetl  natural 
rifle  pits  :  the  heads  of  those  stationed  there,  alone  ap[)eariiig 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  I"^-om  this  position  the\- 
poured  a  continuous  galling  fire  into  the  I^nglish,  giving  the 
loud  yells   characteristic   of   Indian    attack.     The  force  had 

*  Journal  of  tlie  I'loceediTigs  of  llie  Detacliment  of  .Seamen,  i!v:c.,  in  Woolwicli 
Arsenal. 
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halted  on  the  appearance  of  the  I'rench,  and  fireil  to  their 
front.  \W  this  time  the  artillery  was  brousflit  into  action,  and 
in  the  dischartj;e  of  ^rape  and  inusketr\-  which  followed,  dc 
Beaujeu,  with  some  I'"rench  and  Indians  was  killed. 

According  to  French  statements,  the  opposing;  force  con- 
sisted of  72  French  troops  of  the  line,  146  Canadians,  and  637 
Indians.  The  number  has  been  otherwise  stated  as  900  men. 
Their  lo.ss  in  killed  was  3  officers,  25  soldiers,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  and  as  many  wounded.  They  fell  by  the  first  dis- 
charge. For  after  this  hour,  at  no  time  of  the  action  could 
any  foe  be  seen,  imtil  the  rush  in  flight  to  the  river,  when 
the  Indians  came  forth  to  scalp  and  plunder.  The  I'^ench 
force  fired  in  almost  perfect  safety  from  the  ravines  where 
they  were  concealed. 

On  hearing  the  firing,  the  general,  conceiving  the  advance 
guard  to  be  attacked,  ordered  the  column  to  halt  and  sent 
forward  Burton  with  the  vanguard  of  Soo  men,  leaving  400 
men  to  protect  the  artillery  and  baggage.  The  number  of 
men  going  into  action  was  1,460  of  all  ranks. 

Braddock  ordered  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  front  to  learn  the 
character  of  the  attack,  but  the  firing  continuing  he  left  .Sir 
Peter  Ilalkett  in  command  and  went  forward  to  jutlge  the 
situation  himself 

Burton  was  forming  his  men  to  feel  the  rising  ground  on 
his  right,  conceiving  that  the  attacking  force  was  posted  there, 
when  the  advance  detachments  gave  way  and  retreatetl  upon 
his  column,  throwing  the  wiiole  into  confusion.  The  thickl\' 
wooded  country,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, was  sim[)ly  traversed 
by  a  road  twelve  feet  wide.  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve 
the  disorder.  The  colours  of  the  regiments  were  placeil  apart 
and  efforts  were  made  to  separate  the  men.  The  general  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  form,  in  small  divisions,  and  for 
them  to  be  led  forward  in  this  formation.  If  was  in  \ain. 
The  men  could  see  no  foe,  and  the  fire  was  rapidl\'  continued 
with  terrible  aim.  The  officers  exposed  themselves  to  en- 
courage the  men  to  keep  their  ranks,  but  as  Orine  relates, 
"  neither  entreaties  nor  threats  would  prevail." 
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The  flank  parties  detached  to  secure  the  column  ran  in. 
The  baii^j^aLie  was  now  attacked,  for  the  cncin\'  extended  them- 
selves alon^"  the  line.  Some  horses  and  drivers  were  killed ; 
those  unhurt  fled,  l-'or  a  short  time  the  cannon  kept  off  the 
Indians,  but  the  ammunition  was  mostly  expended  antl  the 
discharL;e  was  without  effect.  The  troops,  crowded  confusedly 
together,  were  firini;"  wildly,  liurton  Ljot  tot^ether  one  hundred 
men  of  the  48th  and  was  leading  them  to  the  risini^-  t;round  to 
the  right,  when  he  was  tlisabled  from  wounds,  and  his  men 
faced  about  and  would  not  proceed. 

Hraddock,  sccuil;-  the  officers  falling,  the  men  dispirited 
and  obej'ing  no  commaml,  and  the  loss  being  serious,  gave 
the  order  for  retreat.  The  men  had  fired  awa\-  all  their 
ammunition,  the  general  was  wounded,  many  (jfficers  were 
killed,  and  on  the  wortl  to  retreat  being  given,  a  panic  seized 
them.  As  if  u  ilh  one  consent,  the  whole  force  with  few  excep- 
tions, regulars  anti  provincials,  abandoned  the  field,  and  ran 
for  the  ford  as  fast  as  they  could.  All  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  lead  them  to  rail}'  and  to  form,  failed.  They 
threw  away  their  arms,  many  their  clothes,  in  order  to  escape. 
The  Indians  were  busy  in  scalping  and  pillaging.  .Some  fifty 
of  the  French  and  Indians  followed  the  fugitives  to  the  river, 
and  killed  several  as  they  were  in  the  ford,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  cross  the  stream. 

Hraddock,  after  having  five  horses  shot  under  him,*  was 
struck  by  a  ball  which  passed  through  his  right  arm  into  his 
lungs.  He  fell  to  the  ground;  he  was  indifferent  cabout 
being  removed,  antl  desired  to  be  left  to  ilie  where  he  was. 
Orme  disregarded  his  injunction  ;  with  the  aid  of  captain 
Stewart,  a  Virginian,  commanding  the  light  horse,  the 
wounded  general  was  first  placed  upcjii  a  tumbril,  then  Ujjon 
a  fresh  hor.se,  and  so  letl  from  the  field.  .-\  couple  of  hours 
had  scarcely  passed  since  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

About  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fi)ril, 
one    hundred    men  were    gathered    together    under   colonel 


\ 


*  This  st.iteiueiit  is  not  m.ide  in  the  official  report,  l)ut  in  Orme's  letter  to 
Governor  Hunter  Morris,  July  18,  1755.     [.\o\a  .Scot.  Arch.,  p.  415] 
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Burton.  The  first  intention  wa.s  to  hold  thi.s  f^iound  until 
reinforcements  could  be  obtained  ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  men  abandoned  the  po.st.  The  general  and  officers  were 
left  almost  alone,  and  they  had  no  recourse  but  to  join  in  the 
retreat.  On  gaining  the  second  crossing  of  the  Monongahcla 
they  were  joined  by  Gage,  who  had  collected  about  one 
hundred  men.  At  the  first  halt,  Washington,  who  was  unhurt, 
although  two  horses  were  shot  under  him  and  bullets  had 
passed  through  his  clothing,  was  despatched  to  Dunbar  to 
send  waggons  for  the  wounded,  to  meet  them  at  Gist's,  or 
nearer  if  possible. 

The  disbanded  army,  for  such  it  was,  marched  all  that  night, 
and  the  next  day;  at  ten  at  niglit,  the  fugitives  reached  Gist's 
plantation,  si.\ty-seven  miles  from  the  battle  field.  Some 
waggons  and  provisions  arrived  the  following  day.  The 
wounded  general  sent  a  party  to  the  Youghiogeny,  with  pro- 
visions for  the  men  who  had  been  lost  in  the  woods.  Tho.se 
who  remained  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Rock  fort,  six 
miles  distant,  where  Dunbar  was  encamped.  INIany  of  his 
men,  most  of  whom  were  provincials,  had  ilosertcd  on  hearing 
of  the  defeat.*  The  rest  were  without  di.scipline.  Many  of 
those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  field  had  not  stopped  until 
they  reached  this  place.  In  the  disorganization  it  was  resolved 
to  retreat  to  fort  Cumberland.  As  the  waggons  were  required 
for  the  wounded,  and  there  were  no  horses  to  remove  the 
stores  and  guns,  such  as  could  not  be  carried  away  were 
destroyed  or  buried.  The  narrative  of  Orme  relates  this  pro- 
ceeding as  unavoidable.  On  the  13th  they  reached  Great 
Meadows,  and  it  was  at  this  spot  Braddock  died.  He  was 
buried  "decently,  though  privately."  By  the  21st  of  July  the 
wounded  officers  had  reached  fort  Cumberland.  Of  the  1,460 
men  of  all  ranks  who  were  engaged,  26  officers  and  557  rank 

*  Dunbar  lia<i  nearly  six  luindred  men  with  him.  The  wiiole  force  amounted 
to  aljout  2,000,  1,450  of  which  were  regular  troops  ;  about  1,250  of  these  were 
present  in  the  action,  so  thai  only  200  men  of  the  British  regiments  could  have 
been  at  Rock  fort. 
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and  file  escaped;  26  officers  and  430 rank  and  file  were  killed; 
37  officers  and  380  rank  and  file  were  wcnnulcd.* 

Tile  English  loss,  in  a  sentence,  was  all  that  they  were  carry- 

*  Many  statements  are  made  concerning  this  action,  wliich  I  am  unihle  to 
recognise  as  wortliy  of  resnect.  A  rambling  story  is  toKl  that  Hraddock  was 
killed  by  one  of  his  own  men.  It  has  been  afllrmed  that  lie  reproved  Ids  men  for 
figluing  behind  trees,  and  that  the  Virginians  were  the  oidy  troops  who  siiewed 
courage.  It  was  so  reported  at  tiie  time  in  colonial  life,  and  the  letters  published 
in  luigland  were  to  the  same  effect.  One  account  sets  forth  "  that  the  Virginians, 
who  formed  the  rear  guard,  still  stood  unbroken,  and  contiimed  the  engagement 
on  very  unequal  terms  near  three  hours,  but  were  then  compelled  to  retire."  The 
action  scarcely  lasted  two  hours  ;  there  was  no  rear  guard,  and  only  three  com- 
panies of  the  Virginians  were  jiresent.  There  could  not  have  been  two  hundred 
provincial  troops  in  the  column,  including  the  light  horse,  the  working  parties, 
and  the  pickets.  The  official  account  describes  the  general  flight  to  the  river,  and 
in  the  panic  which  seized  the  troojis,  the  Virgiidans  were  neither  be'ttcr  nor  worse 
than  the  other  regiments.  Eive  provincial  captains  and  seven  subalterns  only 
were  present.  Of  this  number  seven  were  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  eighty- 
nine  officers  ]iresent  in  the  action,  only  twenty-six  came  out  uninjured.  On  all 
sides  they  exposed  themselves,  to  arouse  the  nun  to  the  performance  of  their  duly. 

Franklin  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Orme,  that  after  the  defeat  Hraddock 
kept  unbroken  silence,  excejit  the  two  sentences  :  "  Who  would  have  thouglit 
it?"  "  We  shall  know  better  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time."  This  asser- 
tion is  clearly  disproved,  for  Hraddock  desired  to  make  a  stand  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  Monongahela.  He  sent  Washington  to  Dunbar  to  order  up  the 
waggons  from  the  camp.  Moreover,  he  dispatched  parties  with  provisions  to 
provide  for  stragglers. 

He  undoubtedly  keenly  felt  his  defeat  ;  but  he  bore  his  suffering  with  stoical 
fortitude  during  the  four  days  he  lived  after  the  action.  It  may  safely  be  said,  from 
the  confidence  with  which  he  crossed  the  last  ford,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
surprised  than  he  at  the  result. 

It  has  been  alVirmed  that  Hraddock  refused  the  advice  of  Washington,  which,  if 
listened  to,  would  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Washington  made  no 
such  st.itement  himself,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  Washington  only  joined 
the  night  before  the  action,  having  lieeu  ill  wi'h  fever,  from  which  he  was  to  some 
extent  still  suffering.  His  letters  are  full  of  passionate  invective  against  the 
cowardice  and  miscoiKhui  of  the  troops,  and  here  his  blame  ends.  As  might  be 
lookeil  for,  he  excepted  the  Virginians  from  censure.  I  cannot,  however,  see  on 
what  ground  he  did  so.  [Washington's  letter  to  his  mother.  Kort  Cumberland, 
18  July.  Sjiarks,  II.,  p.  87.]  Washington  was  reported  to  be  killed.  [Letter 
to  John  A,  Washington,  iSth  July.]  He  wrote  to  Robert  Jackson  on  the  2nd 
of  August :  "I  join  very  heartily  with  you  in  believing  thai  when  this  story  comes 
to  be  related  in  future  annals  it  will  meet  with  unbelief  and  iiulignation,  for 
had  I  not  been  witness  of  the  fact  on  that  fatal  day,  I  should  scarcely  give  credit 
to  it  even  now."     [Sparks,  II.,  p.  91.] 
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hVf!;  w  ilh  thcin  except  the  clothes  they  wore  all  else  remained 
upon  the  field.  The  artillery,  the  wa^^ons,  provisions, including 
lOO  oxen,  baggajfe  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
with  the  military  chest  containing  ^25,OCX)  in  specie;  likewise 
the  general's  cabinet  including  his  instructions  and  private 
papers;  among  the  latter  a  plan  of  fort  Ducjuesnc.  It  had 
been  made  by  Stobo,  a  hostage  since  the  surrender  of  Wash- 
ington at  fort  Necessity.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  fort  and  to  send  it  to 
his  countrymen  by  a  friendly  Indian.* 

When  the  British  force  was  advancing  against  fort  Duqucsne, 
the  fort  was  under  the  command  of  dc  Contrecteur,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  regular  troops  and  a  body  of  Canadian  militia. 
Three  captains  were  present  who  took  part  in  the  attack,  dc 
Beaujeu,  Dumas  and  de  I.igneris  ;  many  of  the  western 
Indians  had  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhooil.  It  was 
afterwards  a  matter  of  dispute  with  whom  the  resolution 
originated  of  disputing  the  advance  of  the  British  column. 
Dumas  claimed  that  the  suggestion  came  from  himself  to  dc 
Beaujeu.  Wheresoever  the  determination  arose,  justice  must 
be  done  to  the  gallantry  which  sustained  it.  It  could  only 
have  arisen  from  the  desperate  position  in  which  the  French 
were  placed.  Had  the  force  of  Braddock  arrived  Ijefore  the 
fort,  the  slender  garrison  could  have  made  no  defence.  Their 
conduct,  therefore,  exacts  the  greater  respect;  and  the  admir- 
able mode  in  which  the  attack  was  organized  shews  the  care 
with  which  it  was  considered,  and  the  promi.se  it  gave  of 
success. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  attack  was  not  made 
when  Braddock's  column  was  passing  the  ford.  I  cannot  think 
any  such  design  was  entertained. 

The  situation  of  the  ravines  furnished  the  most  favourable 
spot  to  lay  in  wait  for  the  column.     Subsequent  events  sug- 

*  By  the  discovery  of  this  plan  Stobo  was  threatened  with  great  danger.  He 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Quebec,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  four  years,  but  finally 
escaped  and  joined  the  army  under  Wolfe,  to  give  him  what  local  information 
he  had  obtained. 
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gcst  that  it  had  been  so  determinccl,  for  the  tj;ioiiiul  was 
imineiliatcly  occiiiMed  on  the  siijiial  made  by  de  Heaujc-ii.  'I'lic 
campaign  is  worthy  the  attention  of  '"very  inilitarj'  student. 
It  is  imi)()ssible  not  to  beh'evc  that  the  advancin;^  foree  felt  all 
dc'uiL^er  to  be  past,  anil  that  caution  was  relaxed.  Hut  for  the 
protection  of  these  ravines  the  march  could  not  have  been 
successfully  opposed,  and  iiad  the  scoutint(  parties  been  more 
widely  extended,  they  must  have  been  discovered.  I  bul  an 
atlempl  been  made  to  occupy  them  from  tlnir  entrance,  the 
probability  is  that  there  would  have  been  lillle  resistance. 

It  is  to  this  want  of  cautic)n  that  Hraddock's  defeat  is  to  be 
attribuicd.  Ili.s  indifference  and  neijlect  of  the  hulians,  his 
delay  at  fort  Cund)erland  revelling  and  ro)'sterin_i,f,  his  failure 
properly  to  estimate  the  pnn-incial  soldier)-,  his  brutality  to 
his  own  soldiery  ;  all  such  statements  maj-  be  dismissed  as 
fables,  as  the  previous  narrative  establishes.* 

There  is  a  melancholy  close  to  the  i  pi.sode,  which  tells  to 
thetlishonour  of  thel'^rench.  A  Nount;"  I'ennsyKanian  prisoner 
relates  that  twelve  sokliers  taken  in  the  flight  were  burned  on 
the  bank  of  the  ;\lleghany  river,  opj)osite  the  fort.     It  is  to 

*  Wolfe's  opinion  of  this  campai!»n  is  given  in  n  letter  to  his  father.     [Wriijht, 

"  .Sciiilh;ini|)l()n,  4lh  ScplL'nil)er,   I  755. 

" 'I"iu"  accounts  of  Mr.  Hraililock's  defeat  ;ire  not  yet  clear  ciKur.^h  to  forma 
right  jud^'nieiil  of  the  cause  of  it  ;  l)iu  I  do  myself  believe  that  the  cowardice  and 
illdieliavio\u  of  the  men  far  excelled  the  i<^noraiice  of  the  chief,  wlio,  thout;h  not 
a  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  war,  was  yet  a  man  of  sense  and  coinai^e.  1  have 
hut  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Infantry  in  ijeneral.  I  know  their  discipline  to  he 
had,  and  their  valour  i)reearious.  They  are  easily  put  into  disorder,  au'l  hard  to 
recover  out  of  it.  'I'hey  freipiently  kill  their  oflicers  through  fear,  and  murder  ono 
another  in  their  conlu-.ion 

"  Was  there  ever  .such  a  slaugliter  of  oflicers  as  upon  this  expedition  ?  .and  did 

ever  the  Geneva  *  and  p of  this  country  operate  more  shamefully  ;iiid  violently 

upon  the  dirty  inhahitanis  of  it  umler  the  denomination  of  soldiers?  I  am  .sorry 
to  say  that  our  method  of  training  and  instructing  the  troops  is  extremely  defective, 
and  tends  to  no  good  end.  We  are  la/y  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  course  want 
vigilance  and  activity  in  war.  Our  military  education  is  hy  far  the  wor.st  in 
]'',urope,  and  all  our  concerns  are  treated  with  contenijit  or  totally  neglected.  It 
will  cost  us  very  dear  some  time  hence.  I  hope  the  day  is  at  a  distance,  hut  I  am 
afraid  it  will  come." 
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the  indelible  tlis^^race  of  the  French  that  they  permitted  their 
Indians  to  torture  their  prisoners.  l''n<;Iish  rule  on  this  con- 
tinent may  have  been  far  from  perfect,  but  there  is  no  such 
accusation  a^^ainst  them.  The  l''rcnch  prevention  of  Indian 
cruelty  was  rare.  They  allowed  it  free  scojje.  One  of  the 
chief  rewards  of  tiie  Indians,  after  perm"  "  had  been  L,Mven 
to  satisfy  revenj^e,  was  the  possession  of  otian  prisoners,  to 
be  u.sed  by  them  as  slaves.  A  victory  to  the  Indian  extended 
the  ri^'ht  to  profit  by  it,  in  any  form  he  saw  fit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Oil  the  1st  of  November,  1753,  Hopson  sailed  from  Halifax, 
and  the  <^oveniinent  devolved  011  the  Hon.  Charles  Laurence. 
He  had  been  a  m.ijor  in  Warburton's  regiment  in  tlic  garrison 
of  Louisboiirg ;  on  Cape  lireton  being  given  back  to  the 
French  he  was  transferred  to  Halifax  and  shortl\'  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  coinicil.  I  have  related  the  operations  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  fort  Lawrence 
at  Chignecto.  After  temporarily  administering  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  on  the  2 1st  of 
October,  1754,  and  governor  on  the  23rd  of  Jul)',  1756.  No 
one  in  the  historj,'  of  Nf>rth  America  was  ever  more  devoted 
to  British  rule;  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  determi- 
nation of  ( ''aracter.  During  his  administration,  he  honestly 
and  unceasi  .;iy  strove  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  province. 
It  was  dui  ,'  his  administration,  in  175S,  that  the  llrst 
assembly  wa>     nivened.* 

The  early  da\s  of  his  government  were  disturbed  b\-  diffi- 
culties at  Lunenburg  among  the  (icrman  population,  which, 
however,  were  (juieted.  These  settlers  hail  no  great  s)-mpathy 
with  the  government,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  not 
unwilling  to  enter  into  an  independent  arrangement  with  the 
Acadians  and  Indians  for  their  own  surety. 

The  French  fortress  of  Beausejour  was  now  under  the  com- 
mantl  of  de  Vergor,  son  of  M.  Duchambon,  the  governor  of 
Louisbourg,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  1745.     ^^  name  is 

•  Lawrence  died  191I1  October,  1760,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  having  its  origin  in  a  cold  caught  at  a  hall  in  government 
house.  lie  was  buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  legislniure  voted  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  "  From  a  gr.ileful  sense  of  the  many  ini|)ortant  services  which 
the  province  had  received  from  him  during  a  continued  course  of  zealous  and 
indefatigable  endeavours  for  the  public  good,  and  a  wise,  upright  and  disinterested 
administration."     No  monument  of  Lawrence  is,  however,  known. 
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remembered  by  the  French  Canadian  with  greater  detestation 
than  that  of  de  Vergor.  His  subsequent  surrender  of  the  fort 
of  Beauscjour  is  held  of  httle  account,  in  comparison  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  command  of  the  outl}'ing  picket,  of  the  Anse 
du  Toulon,  at  the  summit  of  the  path  by  which  Wolfe  ascended 
to  the  plains  of -Abraham.  The  spirit  which,  with  some  minds, 
exacts  a  victim,  in  explanation  of  a  painful  passage  of  history, 
has  led  de  Vcrgor  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of 
Mont«-dlm's  defeat.  He  owed  his  position  to  Bigot,  who  !rid 
been  intendant  at  Louisbourg  during  his  father's  government. 
Whatever  Bigot's  faults,  he  never  forgot  an  act  of  kindness  or 
a  friend.  Duchambon  had  died,  leaving  his  famil\-  with  little 
provision,  and  the  .son  had  asked  liigot's  protection.  DeVergor 
was  not  only  commandant,  but  as  ivi/iiiiissaiir  he  controlled 
the  expenditure.  He  is  represented  as  being  a  man  of  limited 
capacity,  imperfectly  educated,  unfit  for  his  dut\-,  fond  of 
mone)',  with  a  bad  countenance.  On  assuming  his  position, 
he  endeavoured  to  control  Le  Loutre,  but  the  priest  was  too 
able  and  cunning  for  De  Vergor's  inexperience,  and  so  re- 
tained his  influence. 

De  Vergor  is  likewise  recollected  b\'  an  extraordinar\-  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  liigot,  in  which  the  latter  told  him  to 
profit  by  his  place,  to  prune  and  clip  he  had  full  power,  "so 
that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  come  and  join  mc  in  J*" ranee, 
and  buy  a  property  w  ithin  hail  of  me."*  Le  Loutre  co.itinued 
as  active  as  ever,  keeping  his  religious  duties  in  subordination 
to  his  ambition.  He  lost  no  opportunit)- in  placing  himself 
in  prominence.  In  September,  1749,  Hamilton,  a  lieutenant, 
with  eighteen  men,  had  been  surprised  by  three  hundred 
Indians,  and  had  been  subsequently  ransomed  from  Quebec. 


*  The  oiigin.il  is  jjiven  in  "  Moiiioirc  (luiaiit  l.-i  Janeiro,  iSic,"  p.  41.  "20th 
August,  1754.  "  I'mlitcz  111011  tlier  Verjjor  de  votie  place:  taillez— rogiuv. — 
vous  avez  tout  iiouvoir — afin  (jue  vous  puissiez  bientot  veiiir  me  JDimlie  en 
France,  et  aclieter  uii  bicn  h  poitee  de  moi."  The  advice  is  accepted  as  genuine. 
I  cannot  resist  the  impression  tlial  the  letter  was  a  jocular  mode  of  conveying  the 
news  of  a  gooil  appointment  to  a  needy  friend,  written  in  the  worst  taste.  Able 
men  engaged  in  fraud  do  not  ojienly  proclaim  their  .'illainy,  and  Bigot's  ability 
is  undeniable.     This  view,  however,  may  not  obtain  assent. 
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When  a  prisoner,  Lc  Loutrc  had  thout^ht  it  politic  to  shew 
him  some  attention.  Hamilton  felt  grateful  for  this  assistance, 
and  acceptinij  the  outward  show  as  genuine,  retained  a  kindly 
feeling  of  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  service.  Le  Loutre  used 
this  relationship  to  open  negotiations,  and  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
professing  himself  desirous  of  contributing  to  a  jicace  with  the 
Micniacs.  The  letter  was  sent  to  Lawrence,  who  replied  that 
the  same  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  at  Chignccto,  only 
three  days  before  the  treacherous  murder  of  1  low  e.  I  lamilton 
was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  English  were  not  the  aggressors, 
but  desired  to  make  peace.  He  was  recommended  to  act  with 
caution.  Le  I.  outre  was  informed,  through  the  commandant 
at  Chignccto,  that  he  or  the  Indian  chiefs  could  receixe  a  pass 
to  come  to  IIalifa.\,  and  that  they  could  do  so  in  safct)-. 
Le  Loutrc  invited  Hamilton  to  dinner  and  from  what  passed, 
Le  Loutrc,  with  two  Indian  chiefs  from  Hay  X'erte,  had  an 
interview  with  the  commandant  llussew  Le  Loutre  ccjm- 
plained  that  llussc)'  offended  the  chiefs  b\'  not  getting  out  of 
his  waggon.  The  conversation,  however,  was  short.  Hussey 
told  them  that  he  was  unable  to  treat,  for  the  matter  had  been 
reserved  by  the  council  at  llalifa.\.*  Le  Loutre  accordingly 
addressed  the  governor,  and  a  mcMC  offcnsixe  political  pa[)cr 
was  never  written. 

Le  Loutre  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  was  astc.nishcd 
at  the  proclamation  of  captain  Hussey,  declaring  that  the 
oath  of  allogiance  was  in  force,  and  that  any  Acadians  taken 
in  arms  should  be  treated  and  puiu'shed  as  c/iminals.  He 
took'  upon  himself  to  saj-  that  the  document  "  having  come  to 
the  l<noviledge  of  our  savages,  this  Baptiste  Cope,  another 
IMicmac  who  speaks  h'rench,  and  Toubick  chief  of  the 
IMcdoctjh  savages  of  the  river  .Saint  John,  undertook  on 
Sunda\'  last,  after  high  mass,  to  inform  all  these  refugees 
that  if  an)' of  them  should  be  bold  enough  to  return  to  the 
habitations  which  are  now  under  Lnglish  rule,  they,  the 
savages,  .speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  would 
look  upon  them  as  enemies,  and  would  treat  them  as  such." 

*  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  215. 
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He  went  on  to  demand  the  cession  of  half  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  territory  of  bay  Vertc,  incUiding  fort  Lawrence  to  the 
entrance  to  Mines  bay,  thence  to  Cobequid,  to  within  ei<^ht 
leagnes  of  llah'fax,  tliis  eastern  portion  to  be  given  over  to 
the  Micmacs,  in  which  no  English  or  French  fort  was  to  be 
built.  An  answer  was  asked  between  Saint  Michael's  and 
All  Saints. 

On  being  "  read  and  considered,  it  appeared  too  insolent 
and  absurd  to  be  answered  through  the  author." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Le  Loutrc,  that  a  proposition 
of  this  character  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  that  it 
coukl  be  made  with  no  hope  of  success.  It  was  simply  an 
attempt  to  cajoic  those  who  listened  to  him.  Indications  of 
dissatisfaction  on  their  i)art  had  become  apparent.  Both  the 
Acadians  and  Indians  were  wearied  out  by  the  consequences 
of  their  hostile  attitude.  The  promised  success  appeared 
further  than  ever  from  realization.  The  Acadians  who  had 
ahantloncd  their  homes,  had  to  toil  and  drudge  for  the  !•  rench 
with  insufiicicncy  of  food.  The  Micmacs  had  gained  nothing 
by  their  cnmit)-.  The  families  of  the  men,  who  had  left  their 
parishes,  were  suffering  from  want  and  po\crt\'.  Man}-  had 
been  soni  to  Prince  Edward  island.  There  was,  moreover, 
the  all-pow  crful  influence  that  at  fort  Lawrence  the  traders 
sold  their  goods  cheap,  and  French  paper  money  was  received. 
Credit  was  even  given,  and  there  was  always  atw//*  for  those 
read)-  to  tratic. 

Consequently,  a  memorial  was  sent  by  some  of  the  body  to 
Hopson  requesting  permission  to  return  to  their  lands:  it  was 
granted  conditionalh^  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Le  Loutrc,  indifferent  to  the  misery  he  was  causing,  interfered 
to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  carried  out.  He  was  aided 
by  a  priest,  one  Daudin,  who  had  arrived  from  Quebec  in 
September,  1753.  The  first  we  hear  of  him  is  in  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitar.ts  of  Grand  Pre  and  Pisiquid,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  he  would  return  to  Canada  if  the  oath  was  demanded. 
In  1754  he  was  at  Annapolis.     Murray,  then  in  command  at 

*  A  word  still  cuirent  in  the  province  of  Quebec  for  a  gl.iss  of  liquor. 
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fort  Edward,  had  eiv-^aged  the  habitants  to  bring  in  wood  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison,  when  Daudin  arrived  and  the  supply 
was  stopped.  h-ight\'-six  of  them  appeared  before  Murray 
with  a  written  paper,  to  the  effect  that  their  oath  of  allegiance 
did  not  force  them  ti)  furnish  wood.  Daudin  himself  went  to 
the  fort  and  said,  that  had  he  been  present  not  a  stick  would 
have  been  delivered.  Lawrence  ordered  that  five  of  the 
inhabitants  with  Daudin  should  proceed  to  Halifax,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct.  Daudin  began  to  feel  uncomfort- 
able, and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Le  L outre  he  fears  that  his 
letters  were  read  and  he  was  betr?yod.  He  asked  to  see 
]\Iurra\':  the  latter,  knowing  his  insolence,  was  afraid  to  trust 
himself  in  an  interview.  Outside  the  fort  Daudin  gave  way 
to  his  passion  in  abuse.  He  again  asked  ^lurray  to  receive 
him.  The  request  was  granted.  He  related  that  300  Indians 
were  "come  to  the  country"  to  kill  every  courier  aiul  that  3,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  considering  how  they  could  attack  the 
garrison.  As  Daudin  declined  to  go  to  Halifax,  Murray 
arrested  him,  and  sent  him  there  with  four  of  the  inhabitants 
under  a  strong  guard.  lirought  before  the  council  he  gave  in 
a  written  paper  ;  it  contained  nothing  for  his  justitication. 
He  was  sternly  reproved  and  threatened  with  an  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.* 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  council,  a  petition  was  received 
asking  for  him  to  be  sent  back,  as  the  inhabitants  could  not 
obtain  another  priesi  during  winter.  Daudin  was  permitted  to 
return,  having  made  submission,  recanted  his  former  behaviour, 
and  promised  to  comport  himself  for  the  future  (.huifull)-  to 
the  government.  .After  the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  with 
the  other  priests  he  was  directed  to  leave  the  province. 

In  the  French  garrison  of  lieausejour  the  commissar}-  of 
stores  was  Thomas  Pichon,  a  Frenchman  b)'  birth,  his  mother, 
however,  was  ICnglish.  He  was  a  man  of  some  abilit}-,  as  the 
book  which  he  subsequently  published  clearly  established.-f* 

•  Nova  .Scoti.-x  Archives,  p.  227. 

t  "  Lettres  et  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  nalurelle,  civile  et  politiciue  dii 
Cap  I'reton  depiiis  son  ijlablisseineiit  jusqiiW  la  reprise  de  cettc  isle  par  les  .\nglais 
en  1758."     [1760.] 
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1 1  is  letters  shew  inucli  power.  He  afterwards  took  his 
mother's  name  of  Tyrrell.  He  had  been  eiii^aged  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Scott  when  he  was  in  command  at  fort 
Lawrence  ;  it  was  now  continued  with  llussey,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him.*  The  latter  had  doubts  of  its  value.  Lawrence 
gave  it  implicit  confidence.  It  is  from  this  correspondence  that 
we  know  what  took  jjlace  at  Heausejour.  I'ichon  always  speaks 
of  Le  Loutre  as  Moses,  on  the  i,n()und  that  the  latter  claimed 
to  ha\e  led  the  Acadians  to  the  ])r()miscd  land.  We  learn 
that  the  .Acadian  refu;j;ees  were  dissatisfied,  and  sent  rcpre- 
seniativcs  to  Quebec  to  obtain  authorit)-  to  return  t<>  their 
lands.  iJaudin's  affair  caused  some  comnKJtion  at  Hcausejour, 
the  news  havini^  been  brouL^ht  from  .Ximapolis.  The  followinjj^ 
Sunday  Le  Loutre  preached  one  of  his  violent  sermons,  full 
of  abuse  of  the  refutjees,  as  bcin;^  the  cause  of  the  detention 
of  this  holv  man.  "  What,"  he  asked,  "  had  they  to  e.xpect 
from  the  Euiflish?"  If  the\'  relurned  to  the  other  side  they 
would  have  neitlier  priest  nor  sacrament.  1  lis  vehemence  was 
such  that  he  became  'exhausted,  and  had  to  jjause  in  his 
denunciations,  lie  returned  to  the  subject  and  sununoned 
them  to  appear  at  the  commandant's.  The\-  had  to  be  forced 
to  attend,  and  de  \'eri;(ir  thre.Uened  to  put  tluin  in  irons  if 
the}'  did  not  move  more  ([uickh-.  We  learn  that  de  \'eri,for 
stuttered,  so  Le  Loutre  was  his  .spokesman  in  the  abuse  of 
these  poor  people. 

The  follo\vin|4'  Sunday  Le  Loutre  was  equall\-  violent,  h'rom 
tlu!  altar  he  called  upon  the  eit,dit\'-three  sit^ners  of  the  jjetition 
to  retract,  ami  to  efface  with  spittle  tlieir  marks  to  the 
paper,  or  lhe\-  woulil  have  no  paradise  to  ^o  to,  or  sacraments 
to  receive.  The  Acadians  w  ho  went  to  Quebec  to  wait  upon 
I)u(iuesne  obtained  but  little  encourai^ement.  I)u<iuesne 
wrote  and  thanked  Le  Loutre  for  his  zeal  and  warmly  advo- 
cated war  beint^  carried  on  b\-  the  savat^es  :  to  de  Ver^or  he 
suggested  that  he  should  find  some  "plausible  pretext"  for 
Indian  attack.     "  I  think,"  said  Duqucsne  to  Le  Loutre,  "that 

*  14  October,  1764,  addressed  to  capiain  Scott  .is  "Sir  and  my  very  dear 
friend.''     N.  S.  Archives,  p.  220. 
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the  i^wo  rascals  of  dejnities  whom  you  sent  me  will  not  soon 
recover  from  the  fright  which  I  gave  them,  notwithstanding 
the  emollient  that  I  administered  after  my  reprimands;  and  I 
since  told  them  that  they  were  indebted  to  \'ou  for  not  being 
allowed  to  rot  in  a  dungeon." 

While  Duiiuesne  api)ro\ed  of  Le  Loutrc's  preteiulctl  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  he  trusted  that  he  would  be  on  his  guard. 
He  related  how  he  had  himself  encouraged  the  Canadian 
Abenakis  to  strike.  "  I  regard  these  savages,"  continued 
l)u(|uesne,  "  as  the  mainstaj- of  the  colony;  and  in  order  to 
keep  alive  this  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  we  must  remove 
every  occasion  of  allowing  it  to  be  bribed." 

liishop  de  I'ontbriand  diil  not  view  the  conduct  of  his 
grand  vicar  with  the  same  complacent  si)irit.  lie  pc/inted  out 
that  the  clergy  should  be  careful  in  interfering  in  secular  dis- 
putes; that  the  Acadians  could  n(jt  escape  misery,  and  the 
blame  of  their  suffering  w  ould  be  cast  upon  the  priest.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bishop  had  an  im[)erfect  idea  of  political  rights 
when  he  recommended,  that  in  the  demand  of  the  Acadians 
for  religious  freedom,  the  priests  IVom  Quebec  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  provincial  governor;  and  that  every  five  years, 
the  bisho[)  of  Quebec  should  make  a  visitation  of  the  parishes. 
He  ccjndenined  Le  Loutre  for  refusing  the  sacraments  as  he 
had  done.  He  himself  was  desirous  that  the  .Acadians  should 
abandon  their  lands  under  iMiglisli  rule;  but  the  act  should 
only  be  a  matter  of  conscience  on  their  part. 

Every  circumstance  tentled  to  establish  in  the  mind  of 
Lawrence  that  the  I'rench  were  only  waiting  the  opportunity 
to  attack  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  when 
made  in  force,  it  would  be  with  ever)-  prospect  of  success.  It 
was  evident  that  the  determination  was  formed  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  portion  of  tin:  proxince,  in  order  to  obtain 
uninterrui)tcil  connection  between  Cape  Breton  aiul  Canada. 
This  territory  once  possessetl,  an  attack  of  the  western  portion 
would  assured!)'  follow.  There  was  no  means  of  resistance 
against  a  powerfulU'  organized  attack.  In  the  absence  of  the 
English  fleet,  Cape   Breton  ccnild  send  out  a  furce  in  a  few 
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hours  to  overrun  the  country.  Little  thou<^ht  need  be  given 
for  provi.sions  ;  the  Acadians  were  there  to  furni.sh  thcni.  A 
force  gathered  at  Saint  John  could  attack  the  province  from 
the  north,  and  every  Acadian  was  looked  upon  as  ready  to 
drive  the  British  from  the  country  in  the  cause  of  his  race 
and  religion.  It  was  estimated  that  in  forty-eight  hours  1,500 
Acadians  could  be  gathered  at  fort  Bcauscjour.  Lawrence 
had  no  means  of  opposing  any  such  vigorous  attack.  There 
were  the  slender  garri.sons  of  fort  Lawrence,  of  Annapolis,  and 
of  fort  Edward,  with  the  troops  at  Halifax  and  what  few 
militia  could  be  there  obtained,  and  disciplined.  The  small 
outl\-ing  garrisons  would  be  immcdiatch-  destroyed,  and 
Halifax  ran  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  surrender  from  fear  of 
starvatii..j. 

It  was  not  only  Nova  Scotia  which  was  included  in  this 
danger  ;  New  England,  the  object  of  attack  for  nearly  a 
century,  was  equally  threatened.  With  Acadia  once  more 
French,  Cape  Breton  regained  its  pre-eminence,  and  Boston, 
with  ever\-  town  on  the  sea  board,  was  exposed  to  destruction. 
While  in  the  campaign  in  Xova  Scotia  the  French  could  easily 
obtain  supplies,  and  in  the  same  degree  the  British  garri-sons 
would  be  deprived  of  all  su[)port,  except  what  came  by  sea. 
The  conduct  of  the  priests  in  fomenting  the  spirit  of  disloyalt)-, 
and  in  influencing  the  Acadians  in  no  way  to  accept  their 
position  as  British  subjects,  joined  to  their  own  extravagant 
conduct,  furnished  the  plainest  proof  that  these  fears  were  not 
visionarx'.  The  Acadian  population,  disciplined  and  led  by 
French  officers,  would  become  a  formidable  body  ;  especially 
such  as  had  been  induced  to  abandon  their  farms  and  join  the 
French  force  in  the  isthmus,  and  who  in  want  and  privation 
felt  the  strongest  yearning  to  return  to  their  old  homesteads. 

Prominent  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  stood  fort 
Beausejour,  daily  being  strengthened  by  the  working  parties, 
and  its  garrison  increased,  owing  to  the  religious  terrors  put 
in  practice  to  urge  the  unfortunate  population  to  proceed 
thither.  So  long  as  the  fort  remained  in  strength,  it  extended 
great  encouragement  to  French  designs.     Lawrence  was  full)- 
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impressed  with  the  danger  of  its  existence,  and  earnestly 
wrote  to  Shirley  on  the  subject,  urging  that  an  effort  should 
be  inade  to  drive  the  French  from  the  fort  and  from  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Shirley  had  already  corresponded  with 
the  home  government  on  the  subject,  and  had  obtained  a 
qualified  assent  to  his  acting  in  connection  with  Lawrence,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  undertake  the  enterprize  without  danger 
to  the  lilnglish  colony. 

When  the  council  of  governors  was  held  at  Alexandria,  the 
attack  on  fort  l^eausejour  was  included  as  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. Lawrence  himself  wrote  to  Braddock,*  but  previously 
orders  had  been  sent  to  Monckton  to  attack  the  fort.-f* 
Shirley's  energy  had  anticipated  the  situation  by  bringing 
the  proposed  attack  in  secret  session  before  the  provincial 
assembly  ;  the  sense  of  danger,  to  which  j\Iassacluisetts  was 
herself  exposed,  led  to  the  co-operation  of  that  province. 
Shirley  had  received  authority  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  to 
raise  2,000  men  for  the  exj^edition  ;  he  needed  no  otiier 
encouragement.  Monckton  had  been  sent  by  Lawrence  to 
Boston,  to  aid  in  the  organization,  with  authority  to  draw 
upon  two  Boston  merchants  for  the  money  he  required.  The 
recruiting  was  j)laccd  in  the  hands  of  John  Winslow,  a  man  of 
military  tastes  and  instincts,  of  strong  good  sense,  with 
courage  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.;!:  Some  of  his  spelling  may 
be  criticised,  to  .some  extent  the  fault  of  his  time  ;  but  there 
is  a  natural  strength  and  vigour  in  his  letters  to  exact  atten- 
tion, and  he  always  writes  like  a  gentleman.  He  was 
personally  popular,  doubtless  owing  to  his  gein'al  and  kindly 
manner.  Mis  family  was  of  the  higliest  respectabilitx'.  Me 
had  seen  some  service,  having  been  present  in  Cuba,  in  the 
expedition  of  1740,  and  he  had  commanded  the  troops  on  the 
Kennebec,  when  .Shirlej-  constructed  fort  ILalifax. 

Shirley  retaining    for  himself  the   position    of  colonel-in- 

*   10  May,  1755. 

+   19  April,   1755. 

+  This  journal  lia.s  been  ))ubli.she(l  by  the  Nova  .Scotia  Historical  Society. 
\o\.  III.,  1S82,  1883.  Winslow  <Iieil  in  1774,  leaving  behind  two  sons  relham 
and  Isaac,  both  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
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chief,  the  two  rcLjiincnts  were  placcil  iiiulcr  the  direct  coin- 
mand  of  Winsldw  and  Scott,  as  h'euteiiaiit-coloiiels.  The 
troops  had  been  assembled  at  liostoii,  where  tlie\-  were 
detained  some  weeks,  waitini^  for  muskets  and  accoutrements 
to  arrive  from  l^n^hmd.  Finally,  the  tleet  of  transports  with 
the  troops  sailed  on  the  22nd  of  May,  convoyed  In'  three 
small  frit^ates  under  the  command  of  captain  Rous.  There 
were  thirlj'-three  vessels  of  various  tomiaLje,  anil  on  the 
evenint;  of  the  ist  of  June  they  anchored  within  twelve  miles 
from  Hcausejour. 

Dc  Verijor  was  early  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet,  and  he  could  form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
desii,Mi  was  to  attack  him.  He  summoned  the  men  from  the 
adjoiniuijf  settlements  on  the  rivers  Chipod\-,  Petilcodiac 
and  Memramcook  on  the  north  of  Chij^iiecto  ba\-  ;  likewise 
the  men  from  the  south  of  his  own  neiL^hbourhood  and  from 
the  bay  Verte.  The\'  appeared  in  accordance  with  the 
demand,  but  thev  had  little  desire  to  fi<dit  under  the  condi- 
tions  before  them.  Those  who  had  left  15ritish  territory  asked 
to  be  forced  by  threats  to  take  arms,  so  that  if  made  prisoners 
they  could  plead  that  the\'  had  been  driven  into  the  position 
of  hostilit)'.  The  women  aiul  children  about  the  fort  were 
sent  into  the  woods  ;  the  men  joinctl  the  defenders. 

The  works  had  been  plannetl  b\'  M.  Jacan  de  Piedmont, 
h'ort  Heausejour  was  constructed  with  five  bastions  mounted 
with  thirt)--two  small  cannon  and  one  inort..;'.  There  were 
eit;ht  i8-poundcrs  not  mounted.  The  ijarrison  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  fourteen  officers  of  the  marine 
regiment.  The  defences  were  incomplete.  Le  Loutre  had 
received  50,000  Ih'rcs  for  the  construction  of  an  aboiteau  in 
the  neiL;hbourhood  to  drain  the  lands  of  which  he  held  C(jiitrol.* 
All  the  strength  derivable  from  the  presence  of  the  refugees 
had  been  directed  to  the  work.  It  had  always  been  looked 
upon  as  possible  that  the  {o\t  might  be   attacked,  and   those 


*  The  term  applied  to  .t  dnm  contniiiiii{;  .a  sluice  so  formed  that  it  allows  the 
discharge  of  surface  water  at  low  tides  ;  but  self-acting,  it  remains  closed  to  the 
passage  of  water  at  high  tides. 
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in  command  were  desirous  of  completinij  the  defences  ;  but 
Le  Loutre's  influence  diverted  to  the  work  of  his  aboiteau  all 
the  labour  available  and  the  fort  had  been  neijlected. 

I)e  V'^erj.jcM- established  out-pickets;  he  brouLjht  within  the 
walls  the  prox'isions  which  were  outside  ;  he  ilespatched  a 
messen|fer  to  Drucour,  the  (governor  of  Louisbour^,  to  ask  for 
aid;  he  informed  Duciuesnc  of  the  danijer  of  his  position;  he 
notified  dc  Villcroy  at  bay  V^erte  of  his  own  insecurit)'.  There 
was  a  small  fort  on  the  Missacfuash  at  I'ointc  a  Hiiot  which 
he  caused  to  be  destroyed. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  New  ICn^land  troops  inarched  to 
cross  this  stream  ;  their  passage  was  disputed.  An  entrench- 
ment had  been  thrown  up,  and  was  tlefended  by  four  hundred 
French  and  Indians.  On  the  attack  beiiiLj  vi.Lforously  made 
the  Indians  were  the  first  to  run,  aiul  a  panic  led  the  example 
to  be  imitated.  The  force  crossetl  the  INIissaciuash  and  estab- 
lished itself  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fort,  U|)()n  which 
orders  were  L;iven  by  de  Ver^or  for  the  church  and  the 
buildint^s  in  its  neit;hbourhood  to  be  burned. 

A  briils^e  was  thrown  over  the  IMissacpiash  to  maintain 
communication  with  fort  L.iwrence.  I'artics  were  sent  out 
to  brinsj^  in  cattle,  and  the  i;uns  and  material  for  the  sie<.jc 
were  moved  forward.  Tiic  weather  was  unfavourable;  it  was 
not  until  the  lotli  that  the  site  for  the  construction  of 
batteries  was  determinetl.  Two  days  |M'eviousl\-  an  I'jii^lish 
officer  nameii  I  lay,  who,  at  break  of  da)',  was  leaving;  fort 
Lawrence  for  the  front,  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Indian 
scouts.  They  wished  to  kill  him,  but  de  Bcausoleil,  in  com- 
maiul  of  the  i^arty,  intervened  to  protect  him,  and  promised 
his  captors  an  ecjuivalent  as  his  ransom.  I  lay  was,  however, 
stripped  of  what  he  wore.  On  his  arrival  at  the  fort  the 
l^'rench  had  to  furnish  him  with  clothintr,  he  was  treated 
with  c(nirte.s)-,  and  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  anil  to  the 
t^eneral. 

Cireat  efforts  had  been  matle  in  this  interval  to  complete  the 
defences.  The  ca.semates  had  been  cleared  of  the  provisions 
they  contained,  to  find  room  for  the  .\cadians.      Le  Loutre  in 
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his  shirt  sleeves  with  ;i  pipe  in  his  mouth  eiicourajfcd  the 
Acadians  in  their  labours.  Manj',  however,  deserted  ;  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  fort  they  regarded  themselves  as  unduly 
exposed  to  danj^er.  De  Ver^^oi-  had  applied  for  aid  to  pere 
Germain  at  the  Saint  John;  the  priest  answered  that  he  was 
himself  in  danj^cr  and  could  t^ivc  no  help.  Care  was  tak'en  to 
cheer  the  ^farrison  with  the  fav(jurable  reports,  that  troops  had 
arrived  at  Louisbourjj;  ant!  three  h'rcnch  frigates  would  shortly 
appear  to  drive  away  the  I'.nj^dish.  In  the  meantime  the 
works  had  been  strcnj^thencd,  antl  the  <farrison  increased  by  a 
small  reinforcement  of  Indians  and  habitants  from  bay  Verte. 
On  the  1 2th  a  sortie  was  attempted  by  two  hundred  men  under 
dc  Vanne.  The  column  left  at  two  in  the  mornint^-  and 
returned  at  eight  without  having  fired  a  shot,  a  failure  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  ridicule. 

The  New  England  troops  completed  a  road  and  moved 
their  artillery  into  position  within  seven  hundred  feet  of  the 
fort.  On  the  13th,  the  tenth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
operations,  the  bombardment  was  commenced.  It  was  of 
little  effect,  and  the  fire  from  the  f(jrt  to  disturb  the  besiegers 
was  equally  futile.  On  Saturday,  the  14th,  de  Vergor  received 
a  letter  from  Louisbourg.  Drucour  informed  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  send  him  aid  ;  an  English  squadron  cruising 
in  front  of  the  harbour  prevented  the  frigates  from  getting  out 
to  sea.  De  Vergor  called  a  council  of  war  ;  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  situation  should  be  concealed  from  the 
Acadians  and  the  defence  continued  as  long  as  possible.  The 
bad  news,  howc\er,  became  known.* 

The  consequence  was  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
habitants  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  their  homes.  On 
the  preceding  evening  many  of  them  had  made  an  attempt  to 
leave,  but  were  captured.  For  several  hours  no  shots  had 
been  fired  by  the  besiegers;  they  had  been  strengthening  their 

*  The  fact  has  been  attributed  to  the  unsoldieily  breach  of  confidence  of  some 
ofTicers  despairing  of  their  condition.  It  is  also  staled  that  a  servant  of  de  Vergor 
remained  in  the  room  during  the  conference.  This  man  was  allowed  nmch 
license  ;  general  scandal  ascribed  the  cause  to  the  circumstance  that  his  wife, 
although  by  no  means  attractive,  was  de  Vcrgor's  mistress. 
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works  and  bringing  heavier  guns  into  position.  In  the  after- 
noon several  shells  were  thrown  into  the  fort.  Karly  on 
Monday  a  shell  fell  on  one  of  the  casemates  killing  four  who 
were  within  it,  including  the  ICnglish  officer  Haj',  and  wound- 
ing two  others.  It  was  plain  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable. 
The  .Acadians  had  lost  all  courage  and  were  prepared  to 
desert  on  every  occasion.  No  help  was  to  be  looked  for.  \)c 
Vergor  liatl  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  oppose  the 
large  besieging  force,  and  was  without  guns  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  enem\-'s  heavy  artillery.  A  surrender  was  proposed;  a 
small  party  tlesired  to  prolong  the  defence,  but  the  majority 
had  no  hope  of  a  successful  resistance.  Le  Loutre  talked  of 
burying  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  walls  ;  it  will  be  seen 
how  he  carried  out  his  purpose. 

Accordingly,  de  Vergor  sent  dc  Vannc  to  Monckton 
requesting  forty-eight  hours' suspension  of  arms.  IMonckto.i 
replied  by  stating  the  terms,  of  surrender  he  would  grant. 
Several  messages  were  interchanged.  Finally  Monckton  made 
the  notification  that  if  not  surrendered  by  seven  o'clock  he 
would  bombard  the  place.  The  conditions  offered  by  him 
were  accepted,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  dc  Vergor  to  say  that 
he  had  little  else  left  open  to  him  than  the  course  he  followed. 
The  terms  of  surrender  were,  that  the  commandant,  officers, 
staff  and  others,  with  the  garrison,  should  march  out  with 
arms  and  baggage,  and  drums  beating  ;  the  garrison  to  be 
sent  to  Louisbourg  by  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
England,  with  sufficient  provisions  to  last  until  their  arrival  ; 
the  garrison  not  to  serve  for  the  space  of  six  months.  As  to 
the  Acadians,  as  they  had  been  forced  to  bear  arms  under 
pain  of  death,  they  were  to  be  pardoned. 

It  is  narrated  that  during  the  negotiations  the  stores  and 
provisions  at  the  fort  were  carried  awa\',  and  that  many  of 
the  officers  participated  in  the  pillage  ;  and  that  the  officers 
sent  to  the  Knglish  camp  to  negotiate,  on  their  return  shewed 
that  they  had  drunk  more  than  was  becoming.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the  English.  The  Acadians 
had  mostly  left ;  many  in  .schooners. 
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A  party  of  three  huiKlred  men  was  sent  by  Moiickton,  to 
offer  the  same  coiulitions  of  surrciKler  to  fort  Gaspcreau  on 
bay  Verte.  They  were  acce|)tecl.  Thus  in  Nova  SctHia 
the  I'^iLiich  were  removed  from  the  northern  territory,  in 
which  they  had  for  months  held  tlieir  threatening^  position. 

lieforc  the  surrender  Le  Loutre  liad  lleil  in  dis^niise  to  tlie 
Saint  John,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Ouebcc*  lie 
remembered  tlie  hnvj;  reckoning  a;j;ainst  him  of  Iiis  treaclieries 
and  plots,  ami  feareil  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conc|Uerors. 
It  was  the  blow  which  crushed  him.  l"'rom  hi^di  ijolilical 
power  and  position,  from  ecclesiastical  staticjii,  anil  from  afflu- 
ence he  was  for  the  future  to  experience  poverty  and  disgrace. 
AlthouLjh  distrusted  at  Quebec,  he  hail  been  too  unscrupulous 
and  useful  to  be  left  unemployed,  and  he  had  possessed 
plenary  power  to  dictate  alike  to  priests  and  commandinj^ 
officers.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  lar<j[e  sums  of  money, 
which  he  had  ilispen.sed  as  he  had  seen  fit.  lla\ini;  the 
appointment  of  vicar-general  under  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  he 
was  su[)remc  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  he  could  mould 
them  to  the  political  form  he  desired. 

He  was  received  at  Quebec  without  au)  shew  of  favour. 
Duqucsne,  the  governor  who  had  encouraged  him,  had  retired 
from  all  active  control  of  the  government;  de  Vaudreuil,  if 
not  arrived,  was  hourly  expected.  He  could  have  no  words 
of  favour  for  an  ecclesiastic  under  the  ccnsuic  of  his  bishop. 
The  policy  of  I.e  Loutre  had  been  condemned  by  M.  de  I'ont- 
briand  when  everything  was  in  its  favour.  It  now  was  with- 
out the  prestige  of  success,  and  he  was  received  by  his  superior 
with  reproach  and  blame.  He  determined  to  return  to  France 
to  appeal  to  the  minister  by  whom  he  had  been  countenanced. 
His  ill-fortune  pursued  him,  for  the  ship  on  which  hu 
had    taken   passage  was  captured   '         '  ^ate   "  .Ambus- 

cade."    He  assumed  the  nan 
it  a  load  of  disgrace  am' 
bution    which   it   would 
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*  "  Se  travestit  et  sortil  du  fort  .ivaiit  sa  rt 
St.  Jean,  d'oii  il  se  remlit  a  Quebec."     .Mem 


iitinn  et  se  fit  conchiiie  a  la  riviere 
,  elc,  1749  a  1759.  p.  59. 
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to  the  abbe  dc  I'lsle  Dieu,*  in  which  he  sa\-s  that  he;  had 
been  conducted  to  I'lj'iiiouth  ;  as  he  hail  not  been  pennitled 
to  land  he  could  not  tell  what  was  to  become  of  him,  and  he 
asked  for  money  and  his  release.  His  address,  he  writes,  was 
"il/.  Piiprt'c,  />n's  par  la  frii^atc  r liiiibuscadc" -^ 

The  last  mention  of  Le  I-outre's  name  is  in  a  despatch  of 
lord  l-'^remont  to  sir  Jeffer\'  Amherst,*  in  which  he  is  told 
to  be  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  ami  not  to  allow 
this  danj^erous  man  in  Canada.  Of  his  after  career  in  I'rance 
nothinf^  is  known,  he  liveil  and  died  in  obscurity. 

Oil  the  surrender  of  the  fort  the  commissary  desired  to 
obtain  a  list  of  the  munitions  to  be  ijiven  over,  but  the  French 
officer  in  chartjc  stated  his  inabilitj-  to  furnish  it,  owin^  to  the 
stores  havin;.^'  been  [)Iundered.  l)e  X'er^ijor  ^ave  a  supper  to 
the  Kn.Ljlish  and  I'rench  officers  on  tlie  ui^dit  of  the  surrender, 
h'roni  the  _L(ood  manners  and  self-possession  shewn  on  both 
sides,  it  would  ha\c  t)een  difficult  to  have  tliscovered  under 
what  circumstances  the  mcetinL,^  was  takini^^  place.  Whatever 
fires  were  smoulderini;  beneath,  the  unruffled  deme.mour  of 
those  present  l)etrayetl  neither  exultation  nor  ilepression.  It 
was  a  brief  i^eriod  of  camaraiicrii\  for  a  fi-w  hours  to  silence 
tlie  p.issions  which  were  aj^ain  to  be  callcil  forth,  to  remain  in 
activity  anil  vijjour  for  the  succeedins.^  seven  years. 

•  22ik1  .SeiitemlR-r,  1755. 

f  Le  Loiilie  leinaineii  eijjlit  ye.irs  in  conlinement  in  Jersey  cistle  ;  and  was 
relea.sed  at  tlie  peace.  .Much  of  liis  iminisonnicnt  was  painful  from  its  tenois  ;  on 
one  occasion  he  was  recoijnised  hy  a  soldier  on  jrnard,  who  identified  I,e  Loiitre 
as  haviiii^  ordere<l  him  to  he  scal|)ed.  I'he  soldier  endeavoured  to  run  him  tiudu^h 
with  his  hayonel,  and  was  with  dilTiculiy  restrained.  .So  eniliitlered  was  the  man 
and  his  delennination  to  obtain  satisfaction  so  loudly  expressed,  tiiat  he  was 
transferred  from  the  j;arrison. 

X  X.  V.  Ili>t.  Doc,  X.,  540. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  events  which  followed  the  takin;^  of  Beauscjour  led  to 
the  forced  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  a  painful  episode,  but 
whatever  its  character,  it  must  be  fully  placed  on  record.  We 
h?'.'"  "'<ficient  facts  for  its  history  to  be  impartially  narrated, 
and  it  is  a  subject  not  to  be  approached  with  sentiment  and 
prejudice,  but  to  be  judicially  and  calmly  examined.  When 
it  took  place  in  1755,  forty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  accordinij[ly,  every  Acadian  who  had  reached 
middle  life  had  been  born  a  British  subject.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  policy  followed  by  the  Acadians  during  this 
period,  for  a  narrative  of  the.se  events  is  indis[)ensable  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  t^ovcrnmcnt  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  time  equally  calls  for  consideration  :  it  was  a 
period  of  war,  and  it  was  strons^Iy  felt  that  it  was  the  final 
struijgle,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  European  powers 
should  remain  posses.sors  of  the  contiiicnt.  Canada,  divided 
from  British  North  America  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  river 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  protected  by  a  vast  extent  of  wilderness, 
was  almost  impregnable  against  attack  from  the  English 
colonies.  The  Erench  province  was  assailable  only  at  two 
points  :  at  Quebec  by  a  strong  naval  force,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  by  an  advance  through  lake  Champlain.  The  refusal 
of  the  New  York  legislature  to  engage  in  any  powerfully 
organized  expedition,  placed  this  attempt  be}-ond  the  pale  of 
probability.  The  one  vulnerable  point  was  Quebec,  and  it  >vas 
so  recognised  by  the  Erench  governors. 

The  contrary  was  the  case  with  New  ICngland.  The 
Indians,  controlled  by  their  religious  sentiments  for  nearly  a 
century,  had  devastated  the  British  American  territory  of  the 
sea-board.     The  effort  of  tlie  Canadian  trovernment  was  to 
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prevent  settlement,  by  extirpatint^  the  inhabitants  when  not 
looking  for  attack  ;  and  large  bands  of  Indians,  with  whom 
Canadians  were  intermingled,  unshrinkingly  persevered  in 
this  harassing  warfare.  .A  place  was  sacked  ;  many  killed 
even  in  cold  blood,  and  the  prisoners  given  over  to  the  Indian.s 
as  slaves.  The  same  policy  was  attempted  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Indians,  excited  by  the  priests,  waged  war  on  the  Mritiah 
garrisons,  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  couriers.  With  the 
Acadians  even  moderately  loyal  to  the  government,  Indian 
enmity  would  not  have  been  dangerous.  One  active  cam- 
paign would  have  extirpated  the  Alicmacs,  or  the}' would  have 
been  driven  back,  for  their  aggressions  to  cease.  It  so  proved 
in  the  destruction  of  Norridgewock,  whence  Rasle  issued  his 
orders  ;  for  although  the  Canadian  Abenakis  from  lime  to 
time  ravaged  the  northern  frontiers,  the  resident  Indians 
became  less  aggressive.  All  that  was  needed  in  Xova  Scotia 
for  the  Acadian  population  to  rise  e/i  ;//ass(\  was  a  favour;d3le 
occasion,  and  the  bidding  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Acadians  made  them  incapable  of  judging  what  was 
the  true  situation.  Taught  little  more  than  to  say  the  pra\-ers 
of  their  church,  with  no  conception  of  the  legitimate  functions 
of  a  religious  teacher,  they  were  led  to  look  upon  their  priest 
as  an  unfailing  monitor  of  the  extent  and  character  of  their 
obligations  to  a  government,  which  the)'  regarded  as  heretical, 
and  which  they  were  persistently  led  to  ljelic\e  was  only  tem- 
porary. The\' had  no  intercourse  wilh  the  outer  world.  Their 
amusements  lay  in  their  religious  observances,  diversified  by 
quarrels  among  themselves,  which  were  interminable,  and  by 
the  petty  scandal  lo  be  heard  in  all  small  illiterate  communities. 
Their  wants  were  easilj'  su[)plied  ;  their  only  commerce  was  the 
sale  of  their  produce,  and  the  purchases  to  supply  their  limited 
requirements,  which  tiH'ir  farms  could  not  satisfy.  The  one 
use  they  made  of  money  was  to  hoard  it.  This  primitive 
population,  unadorned  by  an}'  of  the  graces  of  life  springing 
from  knowledge,  were  perfectly  at  the  bidding  of  a  cumiing, 
unscrupulous  man  of  the  type  of  Le  Loutrc  ;  who,  to  attain 
his  purpose,  would  falsify  all  ^hat  took  piacc,  and  all  that  was 
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proposed;  aiul  who  laid  down  for  vhcir  guidance  false  theories 
of  duty,  and  inisrcpreseiitcd  to  them  their  own  position.* 
Controilini.;'  the  distribution  of  the  money  and  goods  given 


b\'  the  ]< 


nu 


and  holdin"   ecclesiastical   rank    from  Quebec. 


the  will  and  utterances  of  Le  Loutre  became  indisputable. 
They  were  re-echoed  by  the  clergx'  subordinated  to  him. 
With  this  inimical  population,  devoted  to  the  power  with 
which  the  country  was  atwar,  a^ivar  to  be  carried  on  with 
great  energ\-,  and   as    past  experience  suggested,  with  every 


rcsoiuce  1' ranee  con 


Id  b 


ring  m 


to  the  field,  the  inevitable  con- 
sideration came  to  the  .surface,  how  this  hostile  pc)pulation 
should  be  treated.  There  were  garrisons  at  Halifax,  fort 
Edward  Windsor,  .Annapolis  and  15eausejour.  No  communi- 
cation could  be  made  between  them  e.xcept  by  parties  in  force, 
lu'cry  Acadian  w.is  a  spy  to  give  intelligence  of  an\'  move- 
ment. We  have  s(>cn  liow  a  j)art\'  of  eighteen  under  lieuten- 
ant Hamilton,  leaving  fort  I'klward,  w  as  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  by  three  hundred  Indians  and  Acadians.  .Such 
attacks  were  onlv  what  minht  l)e  looked  for  in  the  futme.  It 
had  been  established  that  the  fort  of  Beausejour  had  been 
constructetl  by  .Acadian  labour,  and  had  been  defended  by 
Acadians  in  arms.     There  was  no  hoi^e  of  a  i)eaceful  settle- 


*  In  1751-52  Cape  Hreton  and  Acadia  were  visited  by  Franquet,  a  French 
officer  i)f  Kngineers,  wliose  duly  was  to  examine  into  tlie  condition  of  tlie  foriifi- 
cations.  .Subsuquently  lie  arrived  in  C'an.ida.  He  informs  ns  tiiat  in  1 75 1  the 
abbe  I.e  L<iiitre  li.id  induced  178  families  to  al)andon  tlieir  homes  and  |)r()ceed  to 
lieausujour,  wliere  they  were  receivinj;  rations  from  the  king."  The  total  numljcr 
of  souls  was  1,1 1 1,  consisting  of  178  men,  171  women,  762  children.  He  inchided 
in  his  rejjort  a  descri|)li()n  of  tiie  people.  "  Tlie  Acadians,"  he  writes,  "  are 
strong,  robust,  and  vigorous,  all  using  the  axe,  and  accustomed  to  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  nevertheless,  somewhat  indolent,  making  little  elTort  but  for  the 
indispensable  wants  of  existence.  'I'hey  niultijily  greatly.  'J"he  families, one  with 
the  other,  may  be  considered  as  con'-  .'.ing  of  five  or  six  chililren.  They  are  zealous 
for  religion,  even  somewhat  sujierstitious.  They  love  money,  and  in  their  whole 
conduct  have  their  interest  alone  in  view.  The  two  sexes  indifferently  shew  such 
recklessness  in  their  conversation  as  suggests  a  worlhlessness  of  char.TCler.  ( Sont 
iiuiijffhi'liiiiteiit  lit's  ihux  sexes  d'uiie  iiiconsidiratioit  </iii  diuote  dc  la  nin/ittii,i-ti\ ) 
The  women  work  at  stuffs  fit  for  clothing,  and  generally  they  all  make  linen,  so 
that  they  have  no  need  of  any  foreign  aid  to  supply  what  is  necessary."  I'arl. 
MS.,  I'arl.  Lib.,  Francpiet,  \'ol.  1.,  p.  34. 
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mcnt.  Tlie  question  resolved  itself  into  this  consideration  : 
should  the  enemy  scattered  alonjjj  the  country  by  which  the 
communications  were  to  be  maintained,  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  the  hostile  practices  pursued  b\-  thcin  for  forty-four  j-ears  ? 

We  all  know  the  course  taken  in  a  hcsii-L^ed  town,  .\n\-one 
thoui;ht  to  be  disloyal  is  held  to  furnish  bail  for  his  i^ood 
conduct,  or  is  forced  to  leave  the  place.  Any  body  of  men, 
whose  fidelity  is  considcretl  doubtful,  is  at  once  ejectetl  from 
the  number  of  its  defenders.  Xova  Scotia  could  onh'  be  con- 
sidered a  lui^e  f^arrison,  and  those,  entrusted  with  its  defence 
in  that  critical  hour,  could  not  look  with  an  e\-e  of  sentiment 
on  the  dut\'  they  had  to  perform.  The)-  had  to  protect  the 
interests  entrusted  to  them,  and  save  from  si)oliation  the  land 
they  were  sent  to  defend. 

Some  writers  have  afflrmeil  that  the  resolution  to  e.\j)el  the 
Acadians  was  sutldenly  adttl  upon  owin<;  to  the  news  of 
l^raddock's  defeat.  1  cannot  entertain  this  view.  That 
the  misfoituiie  did  not  lessen  the  determination  is  possible  ; 
but  in  ni\'  humble  opini(Mi  there  is  no  L^roimd  for  the  belief 
that  it  even  hastened  it.  It  had  lon^;  been  seen  that  some 
decided  policy  was  called  for,  and  the  onl)'  (piestion  was  what 
polic)-  should  be  pursued.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
answer  could  not  be  postponed.  Cornwallis  and  Ilobson  had 
been  [Governors  in  time  of  |)eace.  The  cxiLjencies  of  war  now 
made  the  solution  unavoidable  ;  doubt  and  evasion  were  no 
ioniser  possible. 

In  .\uL;ust,  1754,  Lawrence  poii;tcd  out  to  the  lords  of 
trade  that  the  .Acadians  had  hitherto  affecteil  neulralit)',  and 
it  had  been  imaijined  that  the  mikl  treatment  lhe\-  received 
from  the  l'".nt;lish  novernmcnl  w(juld  gradually  "  have  fi.xed 
them  in  our  interest."  The  lenit>-  hail  hatl  no  effect.  They 
had  no  intention  to  take  the  oath.  Many  hatl  ^one  to  Heau- 
sejour.  lie  had  accordinj^l)'  issued  a  proclamation  calling' 
upon  them  to  return.  "  The\- have  not  for  a  loni;  time,"  he 
said,  "  brout,dit  anj-thin^-  to  our  markets;  but,  on  the  other 
h.ind,  have  carried  ever}'thin};'  to  the  h'rench  and  Indians, 
whom  they  have  alwa)-s  assisted  with  provisions,  quarters,  & 
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intelligence  ;  and,  indeed,  while  they  remain  without  takinj^ 
the  Oaths  to  His  Majesty  (which  they  never  will  do  till 
they  are  forced),  and  have  incendiary  French  Priests  among 
them,  there  are  no  hopes  of  their  amendment.  .  s  they 
possess  the  best  and  largest  Tracts  of  Land  in  this  Pro- 
vince, it  cannot  be  settled  with  any  effect  while  thej'  remain 
in  this  situation,  and  tho'  I  would  be  very  far  from  attempting 
such  a  step  without  your  Lordship's  approbation,  yet  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if  they 
refuse  the  Oaths,  that  they  were  away."* 

The  government  answered  this  ap[)eal  at  an  early  date  in 
plain  language-j- : — "  As  to  those  of  the  District  of  Chignecto 
who  arc  actually  gone  over  to  the  French  at  Beau  Sejour,  if 
the  Chief  Justice  should  be  of  opinion  that  by  refusing  to  take 
the  Oaths  without  a  reserve,  or  by  deserting  their  Settlements 
to  join  the  French,  they  have  forfeited  their  Title  to  their 
Lands,  We  could  wish  that  proper  Measures  were  pursued  for 
carr\-ing  such  l'\irfeiture  into  Execution  by  legal  Process,  to 
the  e\K\  that  you  might  be  enabled  to  grant  them  to  any 
persons  desirous  of  settling  there  where  We  apprehend  a 
Settlement  would  be  of  great  utility  .  .  .  but  it  appears 
to  Us  that  every  Idea  of  an  Knglish  Settlement  at  this  place 
would  be  absurd,  but  upon  a  supposition  that  the  French  l*^)rts 
at  Beau  Sejour,  Bay  Verte,  &c.,  are  destroyed,  the  Indians 
forced  from  their  Settlements,  and  the  P^rench  driven  to  .seek 
such  an  As\'lum  as  they  can  find  in  the  barren  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  Johns,  and  in  Canada." 

The  Acadians,  however,  precipitated  the  adoption  of  active 
measures  against  them,  h^arly  in  June,  before  the  attack  on 
Beausejour  was  known,  the  inhabitants  of  Mines  and  Pisiquid 
sent  an  insolently  written  petition  to  the  governor,  although 
clothed  in  official  language.  It  claimed  that  the  inhabitants 
had  been  loyal,  and  fulfilled  their  duties,  and  gave  assurance 

*  Nov.  Scotia  Archives,  p.  213.  The  above  has  been  misrepresented  l)y  a 
modern  writer  in  the  following  form,  "  They  possess  the  best  and  largest  tracts 
of  land  in  the  province.  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much 
better,  if  they  refuse  the  oaths,  that  ihey  were  away."' 

+  Nov.  Scotia  Archives,  p.  237. 
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of  unshaken  fidelity  "provided  that  His  Majesty  shall  allow  us 
the  same  liberty  that  he  has  granted  us."*  They  demanded 
to  pass  by  water  in  their  canoes  to  what  place  they  saw  fit, 
and  to  retain  their  arms,  which  the\'  had  been  called  upon  to 
deliver  to  the  authorities. 

In  fourteen  da\'s  they  heard  that  Beausejour  had  sur- 
rendered. Accordingl)-,  they  sent  a  second  petition  stating 
that  if  there  should  be  found  any  error,  or  want  of  respect 
towards  the  government,  it  was  contrary  to  their  intention  ; 
and  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  explain. 

In  forwarding  the  first  petition,  Murray  commanding  at  fort 
Edward,  reported  that  until  a  late  period  the  "  French  inhabi- 
tants had  behaved  with  greater  submission  and  obedience," 
but  on  the  delivery  of  the  memorial  "  they  had  acted  with 
great  indecency  and  insolence."  He  surmised  that  the)-  had 
heard  some  news  to  lead  to  this  conduct;  "it  being  notorious 
that  they  discovered  an  insolent,  inimical  disposition,  when 
the\'  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  assistance  from  P^-ance." 

The  dci)uties  came  before  the  council  fifteen  in  number,  the 
original  signers  were  twentj'-five  ;  those  who  did  not  attend 
were  unavoidably  absent.  Their  first  petition  was  gone  through 
paragraph  b\-  paragraph.  The\'  acknowledged  the  justice  and 
lenity  of  the  government:  they  were  called  upon  to  notify  one 
act  of  service  rendered  b\-  them  :  they  were  told  that  they  had 
assisted  the  king's  enemies,  and  for  the  future  must  practice 
greater  fidelity  :  that  they  asked  for  the  use  of  the  canoes  in 
order  to  carry  provisions  to  the  enemy  :  that  their  guns  were 
not  wanted  for  defence,  and  that  their  insolent  paragraph  on 
the  subject  was  without  excuse.  I'"iiiall\'  they  were  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath.  They  rci)lied  that  they  had  not  come 
prepared  on  that  point.  Tliey  were  told  that  they  had  evaded 
the  oath  for  six  years.  They  asked  that  they  might  return 
and  consult  the  body  of  the  people.  'Phey  were  told  such 
a  course  could  not  be  allowed.  An  hour  was  given  them  to 
consider  their  determination.  They  offered  to  take  the  oath 
previously  administered.     The  council  replied  that  the  oath 

*  Nov.  Scotia  Archives,  p.  247.     Mines,  10  June,  1755. 
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must  be  unconditionally  tak'cn.  The  deputies  were  allowed 
until  the  following;  mornin<:;  to  consider  the  demand.  In  the 
morniiiLj  the\-  replied  that  they  could  not  take  the  oath  with- 
out consulting  the  body  of  the  i)eoplc.  They  were  then 
informed  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  liriti.sh  subjects 
but  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  h'rance.  Murray  was  instructed 
to  obtain  the  election  of  fresh  dei)utics,  who  should  bring  with 
them  a  report  of  the  resolution  to  which  the  iidiabitants  had 
arrived.  1  le  was  likewise  informed  that  those  who  would  at 
this  time  refuse  the  oath,  would  not  hereafter  be  admittetl  to 
take  it.  Tiie  fifteen  deputies  were  infirmed  of  this  decision 
and  ordered  into  confinement. 

It  was  determined  without  dela\'  to  take  active  proceedings 
in  accordance  with  this  resolution  ;  and  a  council  was  called  on 
tlie  15th  of  July,  to  which  admiral  Hoscawen  and  vice-admiral 
Mostyn  were  official!)'  itnitcd.  The  record  of  the  decision 
made  is  so  brief  that  it  ma)'  be  given  verbatim.  "  The 
Lieutenant  Ciovernor  laid  before  the  Admirals  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  in  rcgaril  to  the  h'rench  Inhabitants, 
ami  desired  their  Opinion  and  .Advice  thereon.  Both  the  said 
Admirals  api)roved  of  the  said  Proceedings,  and  gave  it  as 
their  Opinion,  That  it  was  now  the  properest  Time  to  oblige 
the  said  Inhabitants  to  Take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  I  lis 
Majesty,  or  to  (juit  the  ("ountr)-."*  It  was  likewise  resolved 
to  retain  in  pa)'  the  2,000  New  England  troops  under  MoncktcMi 
at  (,'hignecto.  9 

Lawrence  also  communicated  Rous'  report,  that  on  his  ap- 
pearing beiore  the  fort  at  Saint  John  the  h'rench  had  retreated, 
after  burning  it.  Rous  had  saileil  with  three  20-gun  ships 
and  a  sloop,  having  heard  that  two  h' renew  frigates  of  36  guns 
were  in  the  harbour.  No  ships,  however,  were  present.  In 
the  morning  the  Indians  hail  appeared  with  strong  professions 
of  friendship,  which  coukl  not  have  been  accepted  as  genuine. 

The  scene  described  of  what  took  place,  when  the  deputies 
from  Mines  and  Pisicjuid  first  appeared  before  the  council, 
was  re-enacted   with  those  who   came    fnMU    .Annapolis,  and 

*  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  p.  258. 
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with  the  newly-chosen  deputies  of  Mines,  Pisitjuid,  and  tlic 
river  Canard.  In  all  cases,  those  present  peremptorily  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  were  made  prisoners. 

The  polic)-  of  the  Nova  Scotia  government  was  definitely 
determined  at  the  meeting  of  council  on  the  2(Sth  of  Jidy, 
when  the  resolution  was  carried  to  distribute  the  Acadians 
among  the  several  colonies,  and  that  vessels  should  be  hired 
with  all  possible  expedition.*  On  the  31st  of  July,  Lawrence 
communicated  the  resolution  to  Monckton,  giving  him  instruc- 
tions for  his  guidance.  The  news  of  Ihaddock's  defeat  only 
reached  Halifax  on  the  7th  of  August.  These  dates  establish 
that  the  policy  was  formed  independently  of  the  disaster  on 
the  Monongahela  ;  a  fact  im|)ortant  in  the  narrative  of  the 
event.  Otherwise  the  determination,  tleliberatelj'  and  earnestly 
considered,  would  be  regarded  as  dictated  by  fear  and 
desperation,  under  the  overwhelming  inlluence  of  painful 
news,  whereas  it  was  foreshadowed  and  carried  out  in  belief 
of  its  unavoidable  necessit}'. 

Lawrence,  in  his  letter  to  Monckton,  stated  that  the  oaths 
had  been  generally  refused,  consequently  it  had  been  tleter- 
mined  to  .send  the  people  from  the  country,  and  orders  for  the 
transports  to  take  them  on  board  had  been  given.  The  neces- 
sity of  secrecy  was  enforced,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
stratagem  to  .seize  the  heads  of  families.  The  cattle  and  co  'n 
being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  : 
make  any  purchases  of  them.  Regulations  were  laid  down  as 
to  rations.  Orders  were  gi\en  to  destroy  an\'  vessels  l)'ing  at 
Tatmagouche,  a  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast.-f 

When  the  news  arrived  of  Hraddock's  def'jat,  it  was  com- 
municated by  Lawrence  to  Monckton  in  language  to  establish 
that  the  rveiit  had  had  no  inlluence  on  the  decision.  Monck- 
ton was  told  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  that  the  transports  would 
.soon  be  a  ilh  him.  .\s  there  would  be  difficulty  in  securing 
the  h^eiuli  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  fort,  he 
was  U)  bum  the  villages  to  the  north-west  of  the  isthmus  and 


ill 


*  Nova  .Scotia  Arcliives,  p.  26S. 

+  (  ouiiiy  ':{  Colchester,  Nova  Scotia. 
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to  distress  those  who  soiii^ht  refu;4e  in  the  woods.  I'iirticuhir 
instructions  were  ^iven  thcit  no  one  should  take  possession  of 
the  Kinds  rendered  vacant,  except  under  authority  of  the 
government. 

The  Acadians  captured  and  sent  from  the  country  amounted 
to  about  6,000  souls.*  They  consisted  of  the  few  prisoners 
who  were  at  Ilahfa.x  ;  those  j^athered  at  Windsor  by  the 
orders  of  captain  Murray;  those  collected  by  major  Hand- 
field  at  Annaj)olis  ;  those  brought  together  In*  W'inslow  at 
Grantl  I're,  ano  the  number  which  Monckton  was  enabled  to 
place  on  .shipboard  from  Ikviubassin. 

W'inslow  has  left  us  a  diary  of  his  proceedini^s.  \Yc  may 
read  how  unwilling;!)-  the  duty  was  performed  by  all  ccmi- 
cerned.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  appearance  of  doubt  or 
hesitiition  suggested  by  the  feeling  that  the  stern  and  harsh 
polic\-  was  uncalled  for.  On  the  contrar\',  it  is  plain  that 
on  all  sides  the  feeling  was  strong  that  no  other  course  wa.s 
possible. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  W'inslow  with  313  men  of  all  ranks 
\vas  (jrdered  to  Grand  Pre.  He  to(-)k  possession  of  the  church 
and  priest's  house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  encamped 
his  force,  and  enclosed  the  ground  w  ith  a  picket  fence  for  pro- 
tection. At  that  date  four  hundred  of  the  Jiabitaiits  had  been 
collected  at  forts  Lawrence  and   Beausejour  by  Monckton. -I* 

*  The  following;  m.-iy  lie  acccpleil  as  a  delail  of  tliose  placed  on  sliiphoanl  : — 

SuuIh. 

I'loiu  Halifax  ;  the  (leputic;  coniineil 50 

"      Windsor  ;  by  Captain  Murray i,  100 

[Nov,  Sco.  Arch.,  HI.,  p.  183.] 

"      Annapolis  ;  by  Major  Ilandfield 1,664 

[II).,  HI.,  p.  186  ] 

"      Granil  Pre;  by  Winslow,  3  Nov.,  1755 1,510 

[lb.,  HI.,  p.  18S.] 
"     Grand  Trc  ;  by  Os>;ood,  i8-2o  Dec,  1755  ..       580 
[II).,  HI.,  p.  18S.] 

2,090 

"      Fort  Cuniberlantl ;  by  Monckton 1, 100 

[lb.,  HI.,  p.  177.] 

Total 6,004 

+  Winslow  to  Shirley,  22  August. 
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Winslow  received  full  instructions  from  Lawrence:  he  was 
tokl  to  C(jnfer  with  captain  Murray  at  fort  lulwarti.  Ik'tween 
the  two  a  kindl)'  feelin<^  arose,  as  their  letters  testifj',  and  they 
acted  tdj^ether  with  entire  ccMclialit}'. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  troops  in  the  localit}-  they 
marched  throu^jh  the  adjoining;  country,  nominally  to  examine 
and  report  upon  its  character.  Doubtless  to  make  their 
jMesence  known  and  felt.  The  captains,  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  were  notified  of  the  policy  to  be  enforced  ;  aniinu- 
nition  was  .served  out,  ami  precautions  taken  to  Oice  any 
contins^ency  which  miijht  arise  on  the  day  of  meeting. 

On  the  2nd  of  Se[)tembi'r  Winslow  summoned  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  nei<;hbouring  tlistricts  ;  the  old  and  j'ounij 
men,  with  lads  often  \-ears  of  at;e,  were  requested  to  attend  at 
the  cliurch  on  Friday  the  5th. 

I'^jur  huiulred  and  eighteen  men  of  all  ac^es  appeared. 
i\IountinL(  upon  a  table  Winslow  adddressed  them.  He  told 
them  that  for  half  a  century  they  hatl  had  more  inilul;4ence 
granted  them  than  any  subjects  in  the  king's  dominions  ; 
"what  use  \()U  have  m;uie  of  them  \-()U  x'our  Self  Hest  Know," 
he  atUled.  Me  then  plainl)-  stated  the  orders  whicli  he  had 
received,  which  it  was  his  dut\-  to  obex'.  lie  continued, 
"your  Lands  &  Tennements,  Cattle  of  all  Kinds  and  Live 
Stock  of  all  Sortcs  are  Fcjrfitted  to  the  Crown  with  all  other 
X'our  ICffects,  Saving  \-our  monej-  and  llou.sehold  Goods,  and 
you  \<)ur  Sehes  to  be  removed  from  this  his  Province  :  Thus 
it  is  PeremptoriK'  his  ALijesty's  orders.  That  the  whole  French 
Inhabitants  of  these  Districts,  be  removed,  and  I  am  Throh  his 
Majesty's  (joodness  Directeil  to  allow  you  Liberty  to  Carry 
of  \our  money  and  Household  Goods  as  Manv  as  \-ou  Can 
without  Discomemoatling  the  X'essels  \-ou  Go  in.  I  .Shall  do 
Everything  in  ni)-  Power  that  all  Tho.se  Goods  be  Secured  to 
you  and  that  j'ou  are  Not  IVIolested  in  Carr\'ing  of  them  of, 
and  also  that  wliolc  P'amilys  Shall  go  in  the  Same  N'essel  and 
make  this  remove  which  I  am  Sensablc  must  give  )-ou  a  great 
Deal  of  Trouble  as  I^ascy  as  his  Majesty's  Service  will  admit, 
and  hope  that  in  what  Ever  part  of  the  world  you  may  h'all 
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you  maybe  I'\'iitlifiill  Subjects,  a  I'casablc  i^  liappy  People."* 
A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  Murray  at  fort  lulward, 
who  relates  that  he  had  secured  1S3  persons.  At  Aiuiapolis 
a  number  cscapeti  to  the  woods  ;  many  subse(|ucntly  surren- 
dered. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  disturbance,  as  Winslow  expresses 
himself;  the  inhabitants  never  believed  the  threat  would  be 
carried  out.  I'.ach  day  twenty  b)-  turns  were  allowed  to  ^o  to 
their  homes  ;  the  provisions  were  furnished  by  their  families. 
VVinslow,  however,  fearinjj  that  under  this  ([uiet  behaviour  an 
escape  mij^ht  be  attempted,  resolved  to  place  on  shipboard 
some  of  tliosc  he  thcjught  miyht  prove  refractory.  Five  vessels 
only  were  present  ;  their  appearance  had  in  the  first  instance 
occasioned  surprise,  but  tlie  masters  had  received  tlie  cue  to 
be  silent  concerninj^  the  object  to  be  carried  out.  W'inslow 
determined  to  embark  fift\'  on  each  vessel.  The  men  were 
accordingly  formed  up  ;  the  unmarried  men  on  the  left. 
When  the  order  was  ^dven  to  tho.se  selected  to  march  towards 
the  ships,  for  a  moment  there  was  hesitation.  A  squad 
advanced  with  fi.xed  baj'onets,  and  Winslow  seized  the 
ringleader  who  appeared  the  foremost  in  disobedience.  The 
resistance  ceased  ;  89  married  and  141  youn^  unmarried  men 
were  placed  on  board  the  vessels.  Some  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  other  transports,  and  VVinslow  hired 
fifty  men  a  day,  of  those  remainins^-  in  the  church,  to  bring  in 
the  harvest,  for  which  service  he  made  payment. f 

Matters  had  not  gone  on  so  quietly  to  the  north.  On  the 
28th  (^f  Jul)-,  major  Frye  liad  been  sent  to  the  settlements  on 
the  rivers  Chipoddy  and  Pctitcodiac  on  Chignecto  bay,  to 
arrest  what  women  and  children  were  to  be  met  with,  so 
that  they  might  be  sent  on  board  ship.  The  houses  were  to 
be  set  on  fire.  Twenty-three  persons  were  only  found.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  houses  were  burned.  A  small  party 
was  subsequently  sent  to  destroy  a  village  and  a  small  church 
on  a  tributary  stream.     The  men  became  separated,  having 

*  VVinslow  s  Journal.     Nov.  .Sco.  Arch.,  III.,  p.  94. 
+  Winslow's  Journal,  p.  126. 
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straggled  among  the  buildings.  A  l)r.  March  took  with  hiin 
ten  men,  and  was  busy  burning  the  church,  when  they  were 
attacked  bj'  three  luuKh'ed  Indians  and  .Xcadians  under  de 
Boishebert.  March,  with  six  men,  was  killed.  The  remain- 
der retreated,  Ijut  eleven  were  wounded,*  among  the  number 
a  lieutenant  ;  sixteen  were  made  prisoners.  Owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  I'Vye  could  not  come  to  their  assistance  ; 
the  woiuler  is  that  an\'  escaped. 

The  vessels  still  remained  absent,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
8th  of  October  that  the  embarkation  commenced.  Hy  the 
2(Sth  1,5  10  were  placed  on  board  shii).  h^nu' vessels  at  tills 
date  came  up  from  Windsor  containing  1,100  souls.  The 
remaining  580  of  Winslow's  charge  were  only  dispatched  by 
one  of  his  captains,  Osgood,  on  the  20th-22nd  of  December. 
Hantlfield's  vessels  sailed  from  Annapolis  on  the  Sih  of 
December;  they  contained  1,664  souls. -f- 

P2vcry  endeavour  was  made  to  perform  this  painful  dut}'  as 
humanely  as  it  could  be  carried  out.  l'\unilies  were  kept 
together,  and  the  rations  with  water  were  served  out  with 
attention.  I'roperty  was  respected.  Setting  aside  the  greater 
act  of  force  in  the  compulsory  expatriation,  no  bead  treatment, 
no  unnecessary  harshness  was  permitted.  Two  of  Winslow's 
men  were  even  pum'shed  for  wrong-doing  in  this  respect. 

The  Acadians  were  landed  at  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsj'lvania,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  reached  Louisiana, 
and  that  to  this  da\'  there  is  a  colony  claiming  to  be  des- 
cendants of  the  expatriated  Canadians.  Such  as  the.^e  could' 
only  have  reached  Louisiana  by  the  way  of  Canada,  the  lakes, 
and  the  Mississippi,  It  is  .scarcely  possible  that  any  could 
have  made  their  way  from  Georgia  b\'  land.  No  vessel  whit:h 
sailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  chartered  to  Louisiana. 

I'Lach  master  of  a  vessel  received  with  his  sailing  orders  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  province  to  which  he  was 
directed.     It  contained  a  short  history  of  the  events  which  had 

*  The  wliole  .-.ubsequeiUly  recovered  from  tlieir  wounds,  p.  140. 
+  Wiiislow,  p.  186. 
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led  to  the  step  buiiij;  taken,  as  oiu;  imlispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  colony,  and  as  a  preservation  a^Minst  l"'rench  encroach- 
ments ;  ant!  eacii  tfovernor  was  called  upon  to  receive  tliosc 
^vho  were  in  tlie  \essel,  and  to  pre\int  their  icunion  with 
others  similarly  disembarked  elsewhere. 

In  the  southern  provinces  this  apju'al  was  met  bj-  the 
Acadians  beinj^  re-embarked  and  sent  to  Mn^laml.  In  some 
instances  permission  was  }4ivcn  to  return  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  in 
such  cases  boats  were  obtained,  and  the  men  coasted  alon;^ 
.shore.  They  were  stopped  at  New  \drk  and  Massachusetts, 
'ihe  lords  of  trade  informed  Lawrence  that  several  hundred 
'\''(1  been  sent  from  V'ir.Ljinia  and  .South  Carolina  to  ICnj^laiul  ; 
the)' hail  been  ordered  to  be  maintained  bj' the  commissioners 
of  sick  and  hurt  seamen.* 

In  Hosliin  they  were  not  unkindl)'  received;  but  Massa- 
chusetts demanded  rcpa)'ment  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
sustenance.  In  I'hiladelphia  they  were  cared  for  antl  main- 
tained, and  the  house  of  assembly  called  upon  to  proxide 
for  tluMu.  in  l/S^^)  they  petitioned  to  be  considered  as  h'rench 
prisoners  of  war  ;  the\'  were  told  that  they  could  only  be 
looked  upon  as  refractor)-  British  subjects. 

One  of  the  vessels  sailin<4'  from  .\nnapolis  was  carried  into 
the  Saint  Jolin,  the  crew  overpowering^-  the  j^^uard  of  eiL;ht  men. 

The  policy  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians  was  approved  in 
]Mit;land,  as  reciuired  b)-  painful  nccessit)".  Attenticiii  was, 
however,  drawn  to  the  word  pnnionnc  which  appeared  in  the 
capitulation  of  Heausejour  ;is  applied  to  the  Acadians  who 
were  known  to  have  been  armed  on  the  I'leiuh  side.  Law  rencc 
explained  that  the  meaning  was,  that  they  should  not  be 
called  to  account  for  their  behaviour  on  this  occasioi-i.  They 
had  been  amont;-  the  number  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allc\t,nance,  and  who  would  ^ive  no  pledi^e  of  future  fidelity, 
and  therefore  had  been  inclutled  in  the  expatriation  with  the 
general  jjopulation. 

*  I'hi|)s  lo  governor  I.awicnce,  61I1  Auj^ust,  175^-  I.awioncc  to  Lords  of 
Trade,  3nl  Novenil)er,  1756.  I.awreiice'.s  circular  to  {joverixirs  on  ilie  continent, 
1st  July,  175O.     iNova  Scotia  Arch.,  p.  302-3.     N.V.  Hist.  Doc,  W\.,  ]).  125. 
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About  forty  families,  some  one  huiulrecl  and  fifty  souls, 
established  themselves  at  cape  Sable.*  Instructions  were 
j^ivt-ii  to  the  New  ICn^dand  trotips  returning  home  to  seize 
them  ami  carry  them  to  l^)ston.  These  onlers  for  some 
reason  were  not  carried  out.  They  subseiiuently  petitioned 
^f)Vcrnor  I'ownall,  of  Massachusetts,  ex])ressin^f  their  willin^'- 
ness  to  tak'e  the  re(|uired  oaths  and  to  Join  in  the  war  aj^ainst 
the  I'"rench.  The  matter  was  ri'fcrri'(|  to  .\inherst,  who  was 
willinjj^  to  transfer  them,  at  the  exjjeiise  of  tlie  crown  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Lawrence  shoultl  receive  them.  They 
were  subse(|uentl)-  sent  to  saint  (leorj^e  islaiul  in  Halifax 
harbour,  and  embarked  on  vessels  for  Lnijland. 

In  1759  a  party  of  Acadians  established  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  the  present  pro\iiu-e  of  New  Hnmswick.  They 
obtained  some  vessels,  which  they  were  enal)led  to  fit  out  and 
arm,  and  inakt:  war  on  small  coastini^'  craft.  Hcin^-  without 
an}'  commission,  the  act  was  re^artied  as  one  of  piracy.  They 
plundered  as  many  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  small  schooners, 
some  of  them  containin}^  carj^'oes  of  \aliie.  I  lit:  attiMition  of 
admiral  .Saunders  was  directed  to  them,  and  we  iiear  no  more 
of  the  matter.f 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec  the;  .\cadians  who  were  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  saint  John,  ami  those  who  hatl  returned 
to  the  Petitcodiac,  tfv^ether  with  those  scattered  ou  the  New 
Hrunswick  coast,  surrendered  to  the  iiritish  i,'o\-einment. 

The  recollet  father  de  La  Corne,  to  whom  was  a[)])lied  the 
name  of  "("apitaine  Jean  Hart  he,"  and  wlui  is  described  as 
bavin;.;  oiil}-  the  dress  of  his  onk-r,  was  in  chari^e  of  the  colony 
at  .Miramichi.  He  passed  to  and  from  Ouc^bec  to  carr_\' on  his 
commercial  operations  in  a  schooner  of  his  own,  and  made  a 
lai'i^e  sum  of  mone\'.  I  le  returned  to  l'"r<nice,  and  inider  the 
])lea  of  illness  ab.indoned  his  reli.i;;ious  duties,  lie  kept  an 
equi[)aL;c,    and    went     into    female    societ)-.      ICvenluall)-,    he 


*  July  8th,  1756.     N.  S.  Arch.,  ]>.  300. 

+  The  wiiler  of  lite  "  .Mcnioiie  snr  le  Can.-ida,  1 759-1 760,"  \\  SS,  lelales 
tli.ll  lie  N'amiicuil  aiilhori/ed  one  r.ionanl  (lit  lie.ui^olci!  to  ;irin  .1  small  privateer 
in  the  hay  of  Fumly,  with  which  he  took  some  prizes. 
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managed  to  get  himself  secularized.  He  was  succeeded  by 
pere  Meiiac,  who  had  been  an  instrument  of  Le  Loutre  at  bay 
Verte.  It  was  his  influence  which  led  to  the  submission  of 
the  Acadians  at  IMiraniichi.  and  an  authorized  person,  Mr. 
Muir,  was  sent  by  Murraj'  to  Mirigonish  to  cfMiclude  the 
treaty.  Ii'  1761  Menac  was  in  ilalifa.x,  and  i...idc  himself 
remarkable  by  the  trouble  he  caused,  .uul  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  England.  We  he  :  •  of  him  in  1763,  when  he 
desired  to  come  back  to  Mirnmichi,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  in  his  previous  career  negligent  of  all  decorum.* 

We  have  only  a  painful  history  of  those  who  found  their 
way  to  Quebec.  The  writer  already  quoted "f-  tells  us:  "  In  vain 
they  askctl  th.it  the  promises  they  had  rcccixxd  should  be 
kept,  and  they  pleaded  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  for 
France.  .Ml  was  useless.  The  former  necessity  foi-  their 
services  had  passed  away.  They  were  locjked  upon  as 
troublesome  people,  and  if  they  received  assistance  they  were 
made  to  feel  that  it  was  granted  from  pil\'.  They  were  almost 
reduced  to  die  of  famine.  The  small  quantilx-  of  food  they 
obtained,  its  bad  quality,  their  natural  want  of  cleanliness, 
their  grief  and  tlieir  idleness,  caused  a  great  mmiber  to  die. 
They  were  forced  to  cat  boiled  leather  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  and  to  wait  for  spring,  m  the  hope  that  their 
fate  would  be  better.     On  this  point  they  were  deceived." 

The  same  v.riter':  tells  us  that  in  175^  rnr.n}-  from  Miraniachi 
arrived  at  Quebec.  In  place  of  obtaining  assistance,  on  all 
sides  they  only  experienced  calamity  and  misery.  Cadet 
allowed  them  no  bread  and  o.ily  horsetlesh.  Several  died,  or 
fell  ill,  and  few  escaped  suffering.  A  few  of  tlic  number 
Vv'illing  to  work  received  a>ficrss/o//sf^  on  the  seigneur}'  of 
Madame  W  .n  near  Quebec.  Others  obtained  land  on  the 
seigneur)-  of  Vaudreuil  on  the  Ottawa,  the  property  of  the 
governor.     Prov'isions  were  given   to   such   as   these,  and  to 


•  Nova  Scotia  -Xrcli.,  pp.  319,  540.     Mfiimiie  1749   1760,  p.  174. 

t   1!).,  p.  62. 
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judge  b\-  this  writer':;  comments,  not  out  of  rei^ard  for  the 
Acadians,  for  he  adtls,  "while  the  c^reatest  tlifficuit}-  was  felt 
for  the  suljsistence  of  the  troops,  the  hahitants  obtaiiieti  pro- 
visions in  Montreal  which  were  carted  for  them  i^ratis." 

The  Acadians  ])resented  a  petition  to  dc  Vaudreuil  asking  for 
aid.  It  pointed  out  that  their  attachment  to  h'rance  was  the 
cause  of  their  suffering.  Tlieir  desire  was  to  have  arms  placed 
in  tlieir  hands,  and  the\-  pra;>-(;d,  av  least,  that  food  should  be 
giv  n  them.  They  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  their  constant  refusal 
tc  obej-  the  I^nglish  should  speak  in  'heir  favour.  \\.  that  date 
3,500  were  established  at  Miramacii',  and  provisions  were 
indispensable  for  they  were  starving.  The)-  hojK'd  exentually 
to  be  e;,tablishcd  in  Canaila.  They  complained  biUerK'  of 
the  Micniacs,  who  seized  the  provisions  which  had  l)een  sent, 
antl  iuHicted  greater  miser\-  on  them,  than  they  had  suffered 
from  the  ICngiish.* 

Pouchot  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Acadians  at  Quebec. 
"  They  were  reduced  to  four  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  they 
sought  in  the  gutters  of  Quebec  to  appease  their  hunger.  .Such 
was  the  fate  of  men  '  whose  attachment  to  their  mother  country 
was  equalled  by  her  indifference.' "  "f-  \\\;  can  also  read  in  tiie 
lIist<M-yof  the  L'rsulines  of  Quebec ij:  of  the  privations  they 
underwent.  Want  caused  many  to  die.  lo  add  to  their 
suflering  the  smallpox  broke  (jut  among  them.  No  assistance 
could  be  given  :  cpiire  families  were  destroveti,  main' bodies 
being  buried  in  one  grax'e.  Theii'  nu'ser)-  mu^l  haxe  Ijecn 
verj'  great. 

De  Bougainville  likewise  describes  them  as  dying  in  great 
numbers  owing  to  the  iiulifference  gencrall\-  felt  towards  them. 
One  individual  received  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  were  placed  with  him.  1  le  gave  them  insufficient 
food  ;  and  thev  suffered  not  onlv  from  hunger  but  from  coUl. 
He  had  been  assigned  the  thitv  that  he  might  oMain  nnjiiey 
to  pa)'  a  debt  due  to  some  per.son   of  influence.     Wy  these 


*  Me.noiii'.  p.  81. 

+  l''.nj;lisli  tiaiislation,  p.  136. 
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means  he  succeeded.    '' Quel  pays !   Quel  Mciirs !"  exclaims 
dc  Hoiiiruinvillc. 

Those  wlio  read  the  narrative  of  the  forced  expatriation  of 
.so  hirge  a  nuinber  of  men,  women,  and  children  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  misery  and  sufferini^  it  called  forth.  It  is 
this  terrible  consequence  which  has  been  placed  in  prominence 
when  the  story  has  been  told.  The  blow  fell  on  many  who 
were  innocent  ;  but  in  a  t;reater  or  less  tiegree  b\'  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live,  we  must  profit  by  the  prosperity, 
or  suffer  by  the  misfortunes  of  tho.sc  on  whom  w'e  are  depen- 
dent. There  is  no  greater  prompting  motive  in  life  than  the 
conscfjuencc  of  our  actions  upon  others,  which,  with  rightly 
constituted  minds,  tends  more  to  effort  or  induces  greater 
abnegation.  As  it  is  a  pervading  principle  affecting  all  family 
relations,  so  it  acts  equally  on  a  commuin'ty,  and  in  a  modified 
degree  on  a  nation.  Great  privations  were  experienced,  and 
much  suffering  felt  ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  side  of  the 
question  to  be  examined. 

We  may  pity  the  malefactor  abcnit  to  undergo  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  ;  but  the  majority  of  mc  ,  li\ing  in  ci\ili- 
zation,  know  that  pum'shments  ha\e  to  be  exacted  in  the 
common  interest.  And  in  this  case,  our  jutlgment  must  not 
be  bewildered  by  our  sympath}-  with  misery.  W'e  have  to 
ask  :  was  this  measure  tyraimically  enforced  without  merc\-, 
or  without  giving  those  affected,  the  chance  of  avoiding  it? 
Whether  the  situation  of  those  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Xo\a  .Scotia,  justified  the  retention  in  the  proxince  of  a  large 
inimical  po|)ulation,  ready  at  the  first  promise  of  success 
mercilessly  to  attack  and,  if  possible,  outroot  the  Knglish 
race?  We  have  in  Id  petite  gucnr  of  the  I'^-ench  colonist  on 
the  American  continent  a  long  detail  of  the  unshrii..  ing 
destruction  of  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  French  possession 
of  tcrritor}'.  l\Ien  and  women  were  killed  ox  thrown  into 
slavery,  thc'r  children  reared  as  savages.  Those  who  com- 
mitted these  act^  are  still  spoken  of  with  admiration.  There 
could  be  no  illusion  on  this  point  with  the  I'.nglish  inhabi- 
tantvS  of  Nova   Scotia,  many  of  whom   had    learnetl   in    New 
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England  what  they  might  look  for  in  adverse  daj-s.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  cit\'  of  Halifax  ever}- straggler,  who 
could  be  slaughtered  with  safety  to  the  assailant,  had  been 
destroyed,  every  courier  intercepted  and  killed.  The  Acadians 
had  been  agents  or  participators  in  these  outrages,  and  this 
conduct  had  been  followed  during  a  term  of  peace.  It  was 
now  the  cf)ndition  of  war.  Nova  Scotia  stood  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Canada  ;  tlie  residcnl.  savages  urged  into  activity 
by  mischievous  priests  ;  the  Acadian  population  singularly 
ignorant,  their  passions  and  prejudices  kept  at  fever  heat  by 
religious  terrors,  antl  in  a"  'lircctions  taught  tcj  nourish  an 
undying  enmity  to  British  .luthority.  For  forty-two  years 
the  French  settlers  hatl  experienced  only  gentleness  .uid  for- 
bearance. They  had  been  relieved  from  all  taxes,  and  in  no 
way  had  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  state,  a  ])olicy  fol- 
lowed out  towartls  them  in  the  hope,  that  their  feelings  of 
hostilit}'  would  ilie  out,  and  that  another  generation  would 
accept  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  been  born,  and 
become  loyal  and  prosjierous  subjects,  it  was  plain  that 
therj  was  tc)  be  no  realization  of  this  expectation.  The 
hatred  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  with  increased 
magnitude.  The  feeling  had  been  encouraged  that  the 
I'jiglish  tlared  not  interfere  w  ilh  the  .\cadian  population  ;  that 
a  remonstrance  was  a  mere  threat  to  pass  away,  as  hatl  hap- 
pened with  other  menaces,  when  the  oath  had  b"en  refused  ; 
and  that  the\-  had  to  be  patient  aiul  bide  their  time,  and  at 
the  proper  hour  I'rench  succour  would  undoubtetily  come, 
when  tl'.e\-  would  return  to  the  rule  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  lo\"e  with  unfailing  devotion  ;  when  then;  would 
again  be  the  national  recognition  of  a  religion  which  they 
lookctl  upon  as  the  only  passport  to  heaven  ;  and  freed  from 
interference  b)'  those  who  were  consideretl  heretics  unwf)rthy 
of  christian  treatment. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  authorities  took  the  one  course 
open  to  them,  that  of  calli;g  for  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a 
pledge  of  fidelity,  and  not  obtaining  them,  that  they  should 
take  steps  to  remove  a  population  which  not  onl)'  presented  a 
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constant  threat,  but  was  always  an  active  enemy?  Tliosc 
who,  at  the  biddinLj  of  the  j)riest,  had  vohnitaril\-  abandoned 
Acadia  for  the  north  of  the  isthmus,  or  for  I'rince  Edward 
ishmd,  still  looked  ff)rward  to  rei^aii:  their  farms.  They  were 
taut^ht  that  the  Knt^lish  would  in  a  few  months  be  driven  out, 
when  ihc_\-  u  cnild  enjoj'  llicir  own  a^ain,  with  the  glory  reflected 
from  the  sacifices  they  had  made.  It  would  have  been  poor 
policy  to  have  sent  out  of  the  country  to  join  these  refugees, 
those  that  remained  on  their  lands,  to  increase  the  fighting  f(M'ce 
which  in  a  few  niontlis  France  would  bring  against  the  British 
colonies.  It  was  reasoned  that  by  separating  the  Acadiiuis 
among  the  Ihitish  provinces  they  would  be  rcmo\ed  from 
the  influence  of  ]<"rancc,  not  to  increase  her  ami}-,  antl  that 
they  themselves  would  have  a  wider  field  for  future  effort,  to 
become  useful  in  their  new  sphere  of  action.  If  we  concede 
to  the  rulers  of  Nova  ^Lotia,  the  right  of  expatriating  this 
inimical  population,  we  must  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  takrn  b}-  them,  in  distributing  those  they  e.\i)atriated 
among  the  other  colonies.  Without  aii\-  desire  to  underrate  the 
miser}'  arising  from  this  forced  expulsion,  it  may  be  afflrmed 
that  it  was  conducted  with  as  much  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration for  those  concerned,  as  in  the  difficult  and  trj'ing 
circumstances  was  possible. 

h'ew  readers  of  Canadian  historj'  can  refrain  from  the 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  happier  had  it  been  other- 
wise, it  is  a  ])ainful  chapter  to  read.  The  event,  however, 
must  be  looked  upon  and  jutlged  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  w  hich  it  took  place.  We  must  consider  that  no  materi.'il 
sacrifice  was  asked  from  the  Acadians,  and  that  the  demand 
t<j  be  l()\al  to  the  government  under  winch  eve  \'  man  forty 
j'ears  of  age  had  been  born,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
wound  to  sentiment.  This  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, was  persistently  met  by  subterfuge  ixnd  evasion.  'I'he 
Acadians  refused  to  give  this  proof  of  loyalty.  The  one 
feeling  was  hatred  of  the  government,  and  every  Acadian  was 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  those  not  of  his 
race  and  faith.     He  unhesitatingly  followed   the  ilictates  of 
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French   leaders,   intent   on    repossessing  the   territory   which 
J- ranee  had   ceded    nearly  half  a  century  previously.'     When 
tliese  established  facts  are  dispassionately  weighed,  the  c|ues- 
tion   pertniently  presents  itself:  what  other  policy  could   be 
followed  than  to  insist  on  one  of  the  two  alternatives,  that  they 
should  either  become  loj-al  subjects  and  abandon  their  threat- 
ening attitude,  or  submit  to  the  measures  which  the  authorities 
held   to  be  expedient.     Few  can  refuse   to  recogni.se  that  a 
decisive  policy  could   no  longer  be  delax'cd.      In  view  of  self- 
protection  the  removal  of  this  population  became  a  necessity 
The   decision   had   been   long  formed,  but  its  execution   had 
been  deferred,  in  the  hope  that  a  better  feeling  would  arise  and 
render  it  unnecessar^^     The  "  blast  of  u  ar  "  conveyed  no  un- 
certain  sound  :  it  proclaimed   that  hesitation   was  no  longer 
possible,  and  that  immediate  action  was  nece.ssary  and  inevit- 
able.     It  was   a  stern   and   remorseless  polic\-.    in  everv  way 
di.sastrous    and    crushing    to    the    Acadians  ;'   painful    to    all 
concerned  in  its  execution,  but  it  was  unshrinkingl)-  adopted 
and  consummated,  from  the  conviction   that  it  was  an  act  of 
self-defence,    unavoidable     in     an     emergenc\-    of    persistent 
threatening  disloyalty. 
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Tlic  vessels  which  carried  tlie  reiiiforceniciits  to  Canada 
reached  Oucbec  at  the  end  of  June.  The  new  governor- 
general,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  arrived  with  them  to  re|)lace  M. 
DiK[ucsne,  who  is  represented  as  having  asked  for  his  recall  to 
re-enter  the  naval  service.  Diuiuesnc's  government  had  been 
characterized  by  ability  and  devotion  to  his  dut\-,  but  his 
haughty  manners  had  made  him  unpoinilar.  If  his  affability 
could  be  called  in  question  during  the  three  years  of  his  gov- 
ernment, his  judgment  and  energy  exacted  respect.  The 
cause  of  his  return  to  I'' ranee  is  not  establishetl  ;  for  he  com- 
plained that  the  operations  of  the  year  were  entrusted  to  do 
Vaudreuil  and  not  to  himself.'''  The  letters  from  France  of  the 
p";evious  October  do  not  contemplate  his  retirement :  but  in 
i"'ebruary  of  1755  Duquesne  was  notified  that  a  reinforcement 
of  3,000  troops  would  be  sent  under  a  iiKiirc/ial  (/r  (ii////>,  subject 
I'o  the  governor-general's  order  ;  and  that  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
would  embark  with  the  commandant  in  the  .stjuadnjn,  which 
was  to  leave  Brest  in  April.  Bigot  who  had  been  absent  in 
France  to  give  explanations  with  regard  to  the  expenditure, 
was  to  leave  a  month  earlier.  One  of  the  first  pieces  of  infor- 
mation w  hich  lie  Vaudreuil  received  was  that  an  attack  on  fort 
Duquesne  might  be  looke<l  for.  It  had  been  conununicated 
to  Ducjuesne  by  Drucour  from  Louisbourg,  and  the  prepa- 
rations made  to  meet  the  emergency  were  conununicated  to 
the  newl)-  arrived  governor-general. 

Pierre  Francois  marc[uis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal  was  son  of 
the  former  governor-general  of  that  name  wluj  had  died  in 
1725.  lie  was  born  at  Ouebec  in  iTxjcS,  and  was  fift)'-seven 
years  of  age  :  his  "lothcr  was  the  daughter  of  the  seigneur  de 
Soulanges,    a    woman    of    great   ability.      He    was    the   one 

*  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  305.      Duquesne  to  de  Macrault,  15  July,  1755. 
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governor  whose  fcelinijs  mifj;ht  be  described  as  I'ronch- 
Canadian,  in  contra-distinction  to  sympathies  strictly  I'Veivh. 
His  appointment  was  therefore  cordially  welcomed  as  a  recog- 
nition of  what  was  due  to  the  nati\e  born  Canadian.  Willi  a 
class  of  writers,  no  governor  is  spoken  of  with  greater  admira- 
tion, and  they  place  his  name  in  prominence  for  capacity 
and  energ}-.  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  last  l*"rench 
gcncrnor-gcneral  ,  .iiid  there  arc  many  who  even  maintain 
that  it  was  only  because  his  policy  was  not  followed,  that  the 
province  was  lost  to  France. 

1  le  had  seen  some  service  in  luu-opc,  and  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Three  Rivers  in  1733.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  raised  to  the  governorship  of  Louisiana. 
Appointed  in  spring  to  succeed  Duquesne,  his  commission 
was  only  put  on  record  in  the  "  conscil  siipi'riciir"  on  the 
loth  of  July,  1755. 

His  memory  is  not  stained  as  participating  in  the  c<)rru[)- 
tion  w  hich  [)revailed  during  his  goxernment  ;  but  in  the 
letters  of  the  time  he  is  described  as  being  cognizant  of  it.  I  le 
was  included  in  the  trial  of  those  arraigned  as  guilty  f)f  the 
system  of  organized  i)luiider,  and  was  accpiitted  of  ever\' charge 
matle  against  him.  lie  was  patriotic,  desirous  of  performing 
his  duty,  industrious,  and  not  wanting  in  energy.  His  con- 
stant activity  in  the  tryin.;  e\ents  of  the  succeeding  four  years 
attests  his  devotion  to  Canada.  Hut  his  understanding  was 
narrow,  his  nature  petty  and  mean,  lie  had  the  sensitive- 
ness regarding  his  position  which  is  the  accompain'ment  of 
mediocrit)-.  1  le  was  the  passive  instrument  of  Hatterers.  The 
ability  of  Bigot  and  the  deference  paid  by  that  able  and  un- 
scrupulous man  to  de  X'audreuil,  caused  him  to  accept  the 
views  of  Higot  and  tho>e  arijuiul  him  as  his  f)wn  ;  and  being 
but  the  tool,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the  accomplice  of 
Bigot's  peculations.  Bigot's  energy  and  capacit}'  made  him 
indispensable  to  de  Vaudreuil,  for  whatever  dishonesty 
attended  his  administration  of  the  finances,  his  power  of 
resource  and  his  unceasing  zeal  and  activity  are  undeniable. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  tliat  de  Vaudreuil   shewed 
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much  jealousy  of  the  men  of  ability  who  did  not  take  this 
course,  and  that  his  want  of  determination  and  his  non-pos- 
sessi(jn  (jf  the  hif,dier  qualities  of  manhood  can  unmistakably 
be  traced  up  to  the  hour  when  he  sij^med  the  capitulation 
of  the  province. 

The  commandant  of  the  forces  was  baron  Dieskau  ;  he. 
had  been  appointed  by  a  commission  dated  the  1st  of  March, 
and  had  accompanied  the  troops  from  France.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Saxon,  and  had  served  with  distinction  under  marshal 
de  Saxc;  iiis  selection  to  this  position  had  been  made  from  his 
military  capacitx'.  Mis  career  in  ("anada  was  equally  short 
and  unfortunate,  but  the  impression  he  made  was  favourable, 
for  his  secontl  in  command,  the  chevalier  ilc  Montreuil,  wrote 
to  France  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  j^ood  [general  and  an 
excellent  soldier.  Subsequenth*  the  chevalier  wrote  of  hi.s 
chief  with  less  approval. 

The  first  cIcsIl;!!  contemplatetl  had  been  the  attack  of 
Choua^ucn,  (.)swego.*  Two  regiments  had  been  ordered  to  fort 
Frontenac,  to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  on  the  expedition, 
the  battalions  ofCniienne  and  l^earne  :  the  re_i;iments  of  La 
Reine  and  Lantruedoc  had  also  started  from  Monlreal  for  lake 
Ontario,  but  were  recalled  to  proceed  to  Crown  Point. 

The  j)apers  (jf  Braddock,  wliich  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  at  Quebec  after  his  defeat,  and  the  reports  which 
were  fcjrwardetl  to  de  Vaudreuil,  from  N'arin,  then  at  Saint 
John's,  had  convinced  him  that  Cnjwn  Point  was  immediately 
to  be  attacked.  The  two  regiments  were  countermanded  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  this  fort,  and  Dieskau  received  instruc- 
tions to  assume  command  (jf  the  force  proceeding  to  lake 
Champlain. 

One  of  de  Vaudreuil's  earliest  acts  was  to  leave  Quebec,  ten 
days  after  he  assumed  office,  and  proceed  to  Montreal.  On  his 
arrival  he  ordered  three  hundred  farmers  to  be  sent  from 
Quebec  to  gather  in  the  harvest,  as  every  man  available  for 
service  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  sent  to  the  front.  It 
was  from  Montreal  that  he  communicated  the  news  of  Hrad- 

*  New  York  Doc,  X.,  p.  308. 
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dock's  defeat.  His  letter,  however,  did  not  reach  France.  We 
learn  that  the  ship,  "le  Pierre- Alexandre,"  was  overhauled  by 
an  Kii<rlish  man  of  war  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  that  the 
captain  threw  overboard  the  bac^  of  Canadian  letters.*  The 
news  of  the  defeat  reached  I'^-ance  by  the  way  of  lOn^dand.-f* 
on  the  5th  of  September  ;  and  at  that  date  the  intelligence 
had  not  been  confirmed  from  Canada. 

The  plan  of  the  attack  on  Crown  Point  had  originated  with 
Shirlc)-.  The  presence  of  a  large  French  force  on  lake 
Ciiamplain  was  eciually  a  threat  to  New  iMigland  as  it  was  to 
New  York.  I'rom  the  difficulties  which  had  presented  them- 
selves in  the  appointment  of  a  commander,  Shirley  had  given 
the  rank  of  major-general  to  Johnson.  In  the  view  of  his 
command  being  acceptable  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and 
otherwise  not  open  to  objection,  the  nomination  was  approved 
by  Hraddock. 

Johnson  had  hitherto  lived  on  the  Mohawk  in  charge  of  the 
property  of  his  uncle,  sir  Peter  Warren,  who  had  married  a 
lady  of  New  York.  Warren  had  been  induced  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Mohawk,  in  the  view  that  in  no  long 
period  this  territory  would  attract  attention,  and  the  land 
become  of  value.  Johnson  was  forty  years  old  ;  he  was  born 
at  Meath,  in  Ireland.  His  place  of  residence  was  at  Mount 
Johnson,  about  thirty  miles  from  Albany  ;  but  he  had  arrived 
in  New  York  some  years  prexiousl}-.  He  had  learned  the 
Mohawk  language  to  speak  it  as  one  of  the  tribe.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  belonged  to  a  German  familj''  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  had  married  somewhat  late  in  their 
relationship,  M(jlly  Brandt,  sister  of  the  celebrated  chief, 
took  her  place  ;  it  does  not  appear  as  a  second  wife.  Me  had 
courage,  energ\-  and  dclerniinalion,  and  creditably  played  a 
prominent  part  during  the  events  of  the  succeeding  five  \-ears. 

He  had  seen  no  .ser\ice,  and  could  know  little  of  war ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  these  fiperations. 
Massachusetts  had  raised  4,500  men  ;  New  Hampshire,  500 ; 

*  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  313. 
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Rhode  Isliiiul,  400  ;  800  were  to  be  fiiniishcd  b}-  New  York  ; 
making  a  total  of  6,200  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise. 

The  troops  were  recruited  from  all  conditions  of  men. 
Except  that  they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms, 
they  were  without  preliminary  traininj^.  Some  of  the  officers 
had  seen  service  at  Louisbouri;.  The  second  in  command 
was  colonel  Phineas  L\'man.  One  regiment  onlv  was 
uniformed.  The  men  had  no  bayonets,  but  each  man  carried 
an  Indian  axe  or  tomahawk  in  his  waist-belt.  In  the  first 
instance,  they  were  assembled  at  Albain*.  l'>ventually,  the 
greater  number  was  moved  to  the  "  Carrying-place,"  where 
the  portage  commences  to  reach  Wood's  creek,  which  has 
its  outlet  at  lake  Champlain ;  or  to  pass  to  what  was  then 
known  to  the  I'rench  as  "  Lac  l\u  Sacrament,"  in  a  few  weeks 
to  receive  its  modern  title  (jf  lake  George.  Lyman  commenced 
a  fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Iludscjn,  which  for  a  short 
time  was  calletl  after  him,  but  afterwards  became  better 
known  as  fort  Ivlward,  after  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the  king; 
th.e  name  which  the  town  on  its  site  still  retains. 

The  first  intention  was  to  descend  by  Wood's  creek  to  lake 
Champlain,  but  the  desij'ii  was  abandoned  and  a  mail  four- 
teen miles  in  length  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  Two 
thousand  men  proceeded  thither  to  clear  away  the  forest  and 
to  construct  what  was  afterwards  known  as  fort  Wilh'am 
Menr\-.  The  stores,  bateau.x,  and  guns  were  carried  on  wag- 
gons, a  work  of  difficult}'  and  labour.  Three  hundred 
Mohawks  joined  the  camp.  The  whole  force  was  actively 
engaged  in  establishing  itself,  the  work  of  fcjrt  Lyman  proceed- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

Johnson's  career  is  sometimes  mentioned  with  disparage- 
ment ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were 
great.  The  provisions,  guns  and  stores  could  be  carried  by 
water  fr<Mn  Albany  to  fort  Lyman:  forty-five  miles  with  a  few 
portages.  It  was  on  landing  at  the  east  baid<  of  the  Hudson 
that  the  trouble  commenced.  The  country  was  a  wildernes.s, 
and  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  had  to  be 
determined.      It  was  not  until  Jul_\-  that  the  provincial  troops 
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were  encamped  at  Albany.  Six  weeks  only  elapsed  before 
the  attack  of  Dieskau.  These  ilates  establish  the  eiiert^etic 
conduct  of  Johnson  :  the)-  show  that  in  this  short  i)eriod  he 
accomplished  a  }j[reat  deal.  Injustice  has  been  done  Johnson 
in  this  respect,  and  it  would  not  be  ca.sy  to  point  out  in  detail 
in  what  res[)ect  he  failcil. 

iJieskau  unwillin.L,dy  abandoned  the  attack  on  Oswego,  but 
he  was  under  the  (M'ders  of  the  governor-general,  anil  his  duty 
was  conii)liance.*  The  original  design  was  that  Oicskau 
should  proceed  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  with  4,000  men,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  intelligence  wa.s  sent  from 
Saint  John's  b}-  Varin,  a  "'  cominissaiir"  attached  to  Bigot's 
department,  that  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  3,000  men,  was 
within  two  daws' march  of  Crown  I'oint.  Dieskau  ciuestionetl 
the  intelligence,  as  no  rej)ort  had  been  sent  by  the  comman- 
dant. l)e  Vaudreuil,  however,  insisted  that  the  Choueguen, 
Oswego,  expedition  should  be  postponed,  as  he  attached 
much  weight  to  the  repcjrts  of  \'arin. 

])icskau,  on  his  arrival  at  Crown  Point,  fcnmd  what  little 
cause  there  was  for  alarm.  Within  the  last  ten  da>s  Johnson 
hatl  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lake  with  an  arm)' of  untrained 
militia,  drawing  his  subsistence  from  fort  Edward,  fourteen 
miles  distance.  The  force  of  Crown  Point  consistetl  of  3,573 
men,  including  700  regular  troops,  1,600  Canadians,  the 
majority  having  been  called  away  from  their  farms,  and  several 
hundred  Indians.  Among  the  latter  were  300  belonging  to  the 
missions  of  the  Sault  and  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 
Dieskau  complained  that  for  fifteen  days  he  could  obtain  no 
information.  I'revious  to  leaving  Montreal  he  had  expressed 
to  de  Vaudreuil  his  doubts  of  iheir  fidelit)-  ;  but  the  governor 
general  would  not  listen  to  his  representations.! 

On  the  27th.  of  August,  a  Canadian  named  Boileau  came 
to  the  camp,  informing  him  that  3,000  Kngli.sh  were  encamped 

*  "Dialogue  eiure  le  Marechale<ie  .Saxe  el  le  Uaroii  <le  Dieskau  aiix  Champs 
Elysees.''  Le  Canada  sous  la  domination  fran9aise  par  I,  Dussieux,  p.  261.  This 
paper,  altlioiifjh  taking  tl.is  form,  was  evidently  written  from  *llic  iiifonn.ition 
given  by  Dieskau,  and  is  a  narrative  of  the  campaign. 

t  Dieskau  to  d'Argenson,  14  Sept.,  1755.      Dussieux,  p.  256. 
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at  fort  Lyman,  and  that  the  fort  was  being  rapidly  completed. 
Uieskau  accordingly  determined  to  establish  himself  in  a 
position  from  which  he  could  intercept  the  enemy  in  their 
march  ;  or,  if  expedient,  proceed  to  attack  them.  He 
advanced  his  force  to  Carillon,  and  there  encamped. 

This  place  is  better  known  as  Ticonderoga,  nine  miles  to 
the  .south  of  Crown  Point.  At  this  spot  lake  Champlain 
becomes  narrowed  in  width,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  an  impor- 
tant strategical  position,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
carrying  place  past  the  falls  of  the  stream  by  which  lake 
George  descends  to  the  Hudson.  The  portage  around  the 
falls  is  about  three  miles,  whence  lake  George  is  reached. 
The  lake  ii^  about  thirty  miles  in  length  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery,  being  the  distance  to  the  site  of  Johnson's  fort. 

The  Abenakis  brought  in  a  prisoner  to  Ticonderoga. 
Some  misunderstanding  arose  as  to  the  information  given  by 
him.  He  is  reported  in  the  first  instance  to  have  stated  that 
500  men  only  were  present  at  fort  Lyman  ;  on  the  second 
examination,  he  said  that  colonel  Lyman  was  to  follow  with 
2,400  men.  The  opinion  was  rapidly  formed  that  the  fort 
contained  only  500  men  in  an  exposed  situation.  Dieskau 
accordingly  determined  to  attack  it,  if  possible  to  take  it  by 
surprise,  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  English  at  the  lake, 
and  to  fall  upon  their  rear. 

He  formed  a  column  of  1,500  men,  consisting  of  220 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  La  Reine  and  Languedoc,  680 
Canadians  and  600  Indians.  Provisions  for  ten  days  were  to 
be  carried,  the  troops  to  march  in  light  marching  order. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  Uieskau  started  to  ascend  lake 
Champlain,  leaving  a  detachment  at  the  spot  known  as  the 
"Two  Rocks,"  the  commencement  of  the  marsh,  which,  with 
the  English,  bore  the  name  of  the  "drowned  lands."  Einally, 
he  encamped  at  the  large  sheet  of  water  at  the  end  of  the 
marsh.  South  bay.  Here  he  left  his  boats  and  baggage  under 
a  guard  of  one  hundreil  and  twenty  men.  PVom  this  point  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  four  days'  march  to  the  fort  on 
the  Hudson.     The  men  carried  eight  days'  provisions.     On 
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the  cvcninfj  of  the  7th  of  September,  after  two  clays'  march, 
they  reached  the  road  cut  by  Johnson  to  lake  George.  They 
had  not  been  long  at  the  spot  when  a  mounted  man  galloped 
by.  lie  was  a  messenger  sent  by  Johnson,  bearing  a  letter  to 
the  officer  in  command  at  fort  Lj'man.  He  was  shot,  and  his 
despatch  obtained. 

An  Indian  scout  had  seen  the  trail  of  Dieskau's  force,  evi- 
dently directed  to  the  fort,  and  the  messenger  had  been  sent 
to  give  notice  of  a  probable  attack.  Shortly  after  some 
waggoners  appeared  on  the  road.  They  were  attacked  ;  some 
escaped,  some  were  killed,  and  two  were  taken.  From  these 
the  fact  became  known  that  3,000  men  were  at  the  fort.  This 
number  in  no  wiiy  changed  the  plans  of  Dieskau.  He  had 
been  encouraged  in  a  belief  of  the  utter  valuelessness  of  the 
English  provincial  troops,  an  opiin'on  which  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  confirined.  The  Iroquois  in  the  first  instance 
declined  to  join  in  the  attack,  but  they  afterwards  agreed  to 
do  so.  Dieskau's  desire  was  to  take  the  fort  by  surprise  after 
sundown.  The  Iroquois  undertook  to  lead  the  way.  Whether 
by  design  or  not,  they  abandoned  the  trail  and  came  out  in 
the  road,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  fort  Lyman.  It  was  now 
night,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  proceed  to  the 
assault. 

In  the  morning  Dieskau  submitted  to  the  Indians,  whether 
the\^  would  attack  fort  Lyman  or  advance  against  the  fort  at 
the  lake.  They  stated  their  preference  for  the  latter,  and  the 
force  marched  northwards.  They  were  eleven  miles  from 
lake  George.  It  was  the  8th  of  September.  After  a  march  of 
some  hours,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  scouts  informed  him  that  a 
body  of  men  about  a  thousand  in  number  was  advancing 
along  the  road  towards  them,  and  a  prisoner,  who  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken,  confirmed  the  news. 

Dieskau  directed  the  Indians  to  lie  down  in  ambush  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  the  Canadians  son.e  paces  behind  them  on 
the  right,  so  that  the  advancing  force,  when  taken  in  Hank  by 
the  Canadians,  could  be  attacked  in  rear  by  Indians.  The 
French  were  to  await  them  in  front.     I  lad  the  plan  been  carried 
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out,  the  probability  is  the  force  would  have  been  exterminated, 
not  one  of  the  provincial  troops  escaping  alive. 

The  waggon  drivers,  who  had  fled  back  to  the  lake  on  the 
preceding  evening,  brought  back  the  news  of  the  presence  of 
the  French  force.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  a  council  of  war 
was  held.  There  were  in  the  camp  2,200  men,  with  300 
Indians  of  the  Si.K  Nations,  and  it  was  resolved  that  as  it  was 
plain  the  attack  was  designed  against  fort  Lyman,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1,000  men  should  be  sent,  which  should  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  French  troops.  The  detachment  started  the  following 
morning,  accompanied  by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  their  chief, 
Hendrick,  who  was  somewhat  stout  and  no  longer  young, 
being  mounted  on  a  horse  belonging  to  Johnson.  The  column 
was  under  the  command  of  colonel  Williams.  As  might  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  men  without  experience  in  war,  no 
scouts  were  thrown  out,  no  precautions  were  taken  for  there  was 
no  thought  of  immediate  danger.  The  troops  were  rnaiching 
forward  in  perfect  carelessness  within  the  folds  of  the  ambush 
which  Dieskau  had  prepared.  They  were  entering  what  in 
our  common  parlance  is  a  blind  alley  ;  in  the  expressive 
French  idiom  into  the  bottom  of  the  sack.* 

As  the  English  column  came  in  view,  some  of  the  Christian 
Indians  rose  from  the  ground  to  observe  who  were  present,  and 
on  noticing  in  the  van  the  Iroquois,  in  some  cases  their  own 
relations,  the  word  to  that  effect  was  passed  round,  and  some 
shots  were  fired  in  the  air.  The  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
thus  revealed.  There  could  no  longer  be  cause  for  waiting  to 
make  the  surprise  more  complete,  and  the  attack  was  generally 
commenced.  The  column,  unprepared,  could  only  halt  and 
hurriedlj'  return  the  fire  ;  and  on  a  direct  assault,  the  front 
ranks  were  forced  back  on  the  advancing  files.  They  became, 
to  use  Dieskau's  expression,  folded  together  as  a  pack  of 
cards.-f-  The  fire  from  the  Canadians  proved  very  destructive. 
There  was  a  momentary  stand,  when  a  panic  followed,  and 


•  "  De  soite  que  ma  disposition  avail  la  figure  d'un  cul-de-sac  dans  lequel  je 
comptais  d'attirer  les  Anglais."     Dialogue,  &c-,  &c.,  aux  Champs  Elysees. 
T  "  plies  comme  un  jeu  de  cartes." 
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the  force  turned  and  fled.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  camp.  At  this  spot 
Dieskau  called  a  halt.  The  Indians  had  not  accompanied  the 
detachment.  The  Abenakis  had  seized  .some  Mohawk  prison- 
ers, and  the  Christian  Iroquois  had  insisted  that  they  should 
be  released.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Indians  had  not 
gone  forward  with  the  rc<;fular  and  Canadian  troops. 

The  English  troops  liad  scarcely  left  the  camp  an  hour, 
when  firing  was  heard,  and  as  by  degrees  the  report  of  the 
musketry  became  more  distinct,  it  became  known  that  the 
detachment  was  in  retreat,  and  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
towards  the  lake.  The  effort  was  immediately  made  to 
barricade  the  camp  with  waggons,  bateaux  set  on  their  sides, 
and  fallen  trees  placed  as  abatis.  At  the  same  time  a 
detachment  was  sent  out  to  aid  their  retreating  comrades. 
The  bushes  in  front  of  the  camp  were  cleared  as  far  as  possible  ; 
three  cannon  were  placed  to  command  the  road,  and  one  piece 
was  placed  in  position  on  the  hill.  An  hour  and  a  half  had 
scarcely  passed  since  the  first  firing  was  heard,  when  the 
fugitives  commenced  to  pour  into  the  camp.  As  they  had  to 
pass  over  three  miles  of  ground  the  panic  must  rapidly  have 
followed  the  attack.  They  came  in  witlu)ut  order,  perfectly 
broken,  some  of  the  wounded  being  carried. 

An  attack  on  the  position  was  immediately  to  be  looked 
for,  and  provision  was  taken  to  meet  it.  Some  detachments 
were  placed  to  guard  the  flanks;  the  remainder  were  scattered 
behind  logs  and  fallen  trees,  and  what  constituted  the  barri- 
cade. As  all  the  men  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, it  was  a  dangerous  force  for  an  attacking  column  to 
face,  if  the  heart  of  the  defenders  did  not  fail  them.  There 
was,  perhaps,  a  second  or  two  of  irresolution,  but  the  feeling 
passed  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  fixed  determination  of 
resolute  defence. 

They  had  not  long  to  await  the  assault.  Dieskau  unhesi- 
tatingly marched  his  troops  forward.  In  the  short  skirmish 
the  French  had  experienced  a  serious  loss  in  the  person  of 
Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre.     He  was  the  officer  who  had  been 
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sent  to  the  North-West  in  the  place  of  de  La  Vendrye,*  the 
same  who  received  Washiiiifton  at  fort  Le  Bceuf  two  years 
previously.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Indians,  an  cxj^eri- 
cnced,  able  leader  ;  and  his  death  removed  the  controlling 
force,  so  necessary  in  operations  in  which  they  were  concerned. 

Dicskau  Ictl  forward  his  regular  troops  against  the  camp, 
as  he  says,  expecting  the  Canadians  and  Indians  would  jfjin 
in  the  assault.  Me  found  himself  alone  with  this  small  force, 
the  latter  having  scattered  among  the  trees  and  commenced 
firing  from  the  protection  they  had  obtaincd.-f  The  general, 
with  two  hundred  troops  of  the  line,  was  advancing  un.sup- 
ported. 

It  is  plain  that  Dieskau's  only  chance  of  success  was  a 
well-directed,  concentrated  attack  in  full  force.  The  Cana- 
dians were  firing  on  the  camp  from  the  spots  they  had  them- 
selves chosen.  The  Indians  had  halted  a  short  distance 
behind.  The  regular  troops  advanced  to  the  barricade  with 
courage,  but  the  artillery,  well  served  by  captain  Eyre,  broke 
their  ranks.  Their  number  was  too  few  to  supply  the  losses, 
and  they  were  driven  from  the  road  to  seek  cover  in  the  bush. 
The  fight  assumed  the  character  of  a  skirmish.  However 
expert  the  Canadians,  they  found  in  their  front  a  resolute 
enemy  accustomed  to  this  cliaracter  of  warfare,  in  which 
every  protection  was  sought.  Dicskau,  gathering  up  his 
force,  endeavoured  to  assault  the  right  of  the  defence,  and 
when   calling   upon   the  Canadians   to  advance,  he   was   hit 

*  Ante  p.  413. 

+  DiesUaii  was  afterwuds  reproached  for  exposing  himself  unnecessarily.  De 
Montreuil  wrote  on  ;hi  lotli  October,  [Dussieux,  p.  271]  ;  "  M.  Dieskau  etoit  un 
.  vrai  grenadier  il  n'a^eu  que  nioi  a  I'accompagner. "  It  was  a  constant  matter  of 
reproacii  by  tiie  French  troops  against  tlie  Canadian  militia  that  on  all  occasions 
they  followed  the  tactics  of  "  la  petite  guerre,"  and  fought  behind  some  protec- 
tion. They  would  not  advance  in  the  open  to  fight,  even  when  necessary  to  do 
so.  On  this  occasion  Dieskau  says:  "  Je  m'aper^us  que  les  Canadiens  au  lieu 
de  marcher  de  leur  cote  au  retranchement  s'eparpilloient  a  droite  et  a  gauche, 
faisant  le  coup  de  fusil  h.  la  sauvage,  et  que  les  sauvagcs  n'avan9()ieTit  i>oint." 
[Dussieux,  266.]  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  of  de  Montreuil.  [lb.,  277.] 
Also  to  a  "  Memoire  sur  I'etat  de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  by  de  Bougainville 
on  this  point.     [Margry  Relations  et  Memoires  inedits,  p.  65.] 
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nearly  at  the  same  lime  by  three  separate  shots.  One  struck 
his  left  knee,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  De  Montrcuil,  who 
was  with  him,  placed  him  in  security  aj^ainst  a  tree.  Dieskau 
gave  orders  to  de  Montreuil  to  take  the  command,  and  if 
necessary  order  the  retreat,  and  asked  that  two  men  should 
be  sent  to  carry  him  from  the  field.  Two  Canadians 
attempted  to  fulfil  this  dut)'  ;  one  was  .shot  dead,  to  fall 
across  Dieskau's  leg.s.  The  other  left  to  obtain  assistance 
but  never  returned.  "  Shortly  afterwards,"  says  Dieskau,  "  I 
heard  the  retreat  sounded." 

"It  was  now  four  o'clock,"  the  Kn;j;lish  report  tells  us,  "when 
the  enemy  began  to  slacken  their  fire,  gave  way,  and  lied."* 

The  success  of  the  defence  may  be  attributed  to  the  artillery, 
which  was  admirably  served,  for  the  English  did  not  leave 
their  entrenchments  until  the  French  were  in  full  retreat. 
The  loss  of  the  provincial  troops  in  the  skirmish  on  the  road, 
and  in  defence  of  the  fort,  was  120  killed,  80  wounded,  62 
missing.  Of  the  Indians  38  were  killed  and  12  wounded; 
among  the  former  was  the  Mohawk  chief,  Ilendrick.  It  is 
related  that  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  that  when 
attempting  to  rise  he  was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  baj'onet.  Of 
the  provincial  troops  i/  officers  were  killed  and.  12  wounded. 
Johnson  himself  was  wouiulctl  in  the  hip,  and  had  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  action.-}- 

A  second  skirmish  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Some  Xew 
Hanipshire  and  New  York  troops,  under  captain  Maginnis, 
were  out  on  a  reconnoitring  part}',  and  hearing  the  firing  at 
fort  George  they  marched  towards  the  spot.  Between  four 
and  five  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  which  had  taken 


*  Capt.iin  Wraxall  to  lieutenant-governor  Delancy.  The  despatcli  is  dated 
"  Lake  George,  loth  September."  It  may  i)e  assumed  the  first  occasion,  when  the 
present  name  was  given  to  tlie  lake.  [N'.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  1003.]  In  the  record 
of  the  meeting  of  council  of  the  22nd  August  [lb.,  X.,  p.  1000],  the  description 
given  is  "  Camp  at  the  Great  Carrying  Place." 

+  The  third  Massachusetts'  regiment  being  in  the  van  in  the  morning  attack 
greatly  suffered.  Tiieir  loss  was  forty-one  killed,  including  the  cohmel  and  eight 
officers,  twenty-six  wounded,  three  missing  ;  their  losses  were  upwards  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  casualties.     Wraxall's  report,  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  1007. 
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place  early  in  the  clay.  They  came  upon  some  three  hundred 
Canadians  and  Indians,  en^^aged  in  removing  some  baggage, 
in  scalping  and  plundering  thg  dead.  A  fight  ensued,  in 
which  the  latter  were  beaten  off  with  some  loss.  Of  the  pro- 
vincial troops  two  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  with  five 
missing.  Captain  Magiiinis,  the  commander,  was  brought 
into  the  camp  severely  wounded,  to  die  two  days  afterwards. 

Dieskau  in  vain  looked  for  the  assistance  which  was  to  carry 
him  from  the  field.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  French  that  he 
was  abandoned  unaided,  for  he  might  easily  have  been  removed. 
De  Montreuil  endeavoured  to  explain  his  conduct,*  by  saying 
that  he  left  to  conduct  the  attack,  and  had  sent  the  general's 
servants  to  him.  It  is  not  in  this  form  that  a  gailant  officer 
cares  for  a  wounded  general,  unable  to  move  from  a  bullet 
through  the  knee.  The  desertion  of  Dieskau  is  a  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  de  Montreuil,  reflecting  on  the  whole  French 
force  which  he  commanded. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  general  did  not  cease.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  the  \e\v  England  troops  left  their 
defences.  One  of  them  was  taking  aim  at  Dieskau,  who  threw 
up  his  hand  to  stop  the  shot.  The  man,  however,  fired,  and 
the  ball  passed  through  both  thighs  ;  he  was  a  I'rcnch 
deserter,  who  had  been  ten  years  with  the  Ivnglish.  Dieskau 
reproached  him  for  firing  on  a  wounded  man.  He  answered 
that  Dieskau  might  have  had  a  pistol,  and  it  was  better  to  kill 
the  devil  than  be  kilted  by  him. 

At  the  request  of  the  wounded  general,  he  was  taken  to  the 
commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  declared  his  rank.  Johnson, 
himself  wounded,  received  him  in  his  own  tent  in  all  courtesy. 
The  Iroquois,  furious  at  the  loss  of  Hendrick  and  the  others 
of  the  tribe,  were  desirous  of  burning  Dieskau,  as  was  the 
custom  with  their  enemies  taken  in  battle.  Johnson  was  firm 
in  preventing  this  proceeding  ;  by  his  tact  and  judgment  he 
succeeded  in  quieting  them.  There  were  other  attempts  to 
carry  out  this  purpose,  but  Johnson  was  unflinching  in  his 
opposition.     Finally  the  Iroquois  accepted  his  views  without 

*  12  June,  1756.     Dessieux,  p.  277. 
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angry  dissatisfaction,  and  Johnson  was  further  gratified  by 
their  continued  adherence  to  his  fortunes.* 

The  French  had  I20  killed  and  123  wounded. t 
The  affair  itself,  which  was  no  more  than  the  repulse  of  a 
surprise  by  a  force  without  artillery,  owing  to  the  general 
having  been  made  prisoner,  became  magnified  in  iMigland  as 
a  great  victory.  Happening  too  so  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Braddock,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to  give  it 
the  character  of  being  a  counterpoise  to  that  disaster.  There 
had  been  no  want  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
troops,  but  there  was  little  ground  for  the  extravagant  praise 
expressed  on  the  occasion.  Had  Uicskau  been  carried  from 
the  field,  the  affair  would  scared}'  have  obtained  mention.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  i.ad  the  effect  to  some  extent,  of  depressing 
the  operations  of  the  provincial  furces.  It  made  known  the 
force  of  the  French,  anil  the  energy  with  which  it  could  be 
brought  into  the  field.  It  led  to  the  fact  being  better  under- 
stood at  lake  George,  that  the  attack  or.  Crown  Point  called 
for  strength  and  generalship,  and  was  not  to  be  undertaken 
at  hap-hazard. 

In  England,  the  retreat  of  the  French  received  the  praise 
due  to  a  victory.  The  change  of  name  of  the  lake  to  lake 
George,  in  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  two  forts  being  called 
respectivelj'  after  his  two  grandsons,  William  Henry  and 
Edward,  added  no  little  to  the  favourable  opinion  formed  of 
the  affair.  Johnson  received  a  baronetcy  and  ;^5,0C)0.  Per- 
sonally he  ro.se  into  prominence  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
war.  His  courage  and  judgment  caused  him  wisely  to  use 
his  opportunity.  Few  men  have  been  more  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  his  merits  were  of  a  high  order.  He  i)os- 
sessed  force  of  character,  ability  and  determination,  and  was 
never  found  wanting  in  any  one  of  the  difficult  positions  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

*  Dieskau  was  sent  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  En<jlanil,  remniniiig  there 
until  the  peace  of  1763.  [N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  340  ]  He  never  thoruiiglily  recovered 
from  his  wounds.     He  died  at  Suresnes,  tlie  8lh  .Se|)tember,  1767. 

t  N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  354. 
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He  has  been  censured  for  not  attcmptiny^  to  cut  off  the 
French  in  their  retreat  ;  it  is  i)hiiii  that  Johnson's  men  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  in  liavinjj  been  able  to  hold 
their  own.  The  h^ench,  althoui^h  dri*. en  back,  were  in  no 
way  disorganized,  and  were  in  such  force,  that  pursuit  could 
only  have  been  undertaken  by  a  powerful  detachment ;  and  to 
have  weakened  the  garrison  in  the  camp  would  have  exi)oscd 
it  to  attack  from  Ticonderoga.  Moreover,  the  iMiglish  force 
was  unprepared  for  an  expedition  of  this  magnitude,  and  was 
without  the  discipline  by  which  such  an  attempt  could  be 
successfully  made  ;  the  French  were  likewise  hut  a  short 
distance  from  their  canoes  ;  and  on  rejoining  them,  their 
strength  would  have  been  increased. 

Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  camp,  and  at  the  end  of 
October  there  were  3,600  men  gathered  there.  Some  w  riters 
conceive  that  with  this  force  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  at  Ticonderoga.  It  could  not  have  been  by  water,  for 
there  was  not  transport  for  the  troops.  It  would  have  been 
madness,  with  scarcely  six  weeks  of  weather  fit  for  opera- 
tions, the  men  being  unprovided  with  warm  clothing,  or 
any  of  the  necessaries  for  a  campaign,  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  to  have  attempted  to  cut  a  road  by  the  lake  side,  a 
wilderness.  The  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  emergen- 
cies of  such  an  expedition  were  unknown,  and  no  preparation 
had  been  made  to  meet  them.  The  h^ench  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Ticonderoga,  Diesk-iu  having  established  liis  position 
there  on  his  advance  up  the  lake.  Johnson  complained  of 
want  of  waggons,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  to  march  by  land. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  council  of  war  was  held,*  in 
the  middle  of  October,  when  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  any  attemj^t  on  Crown  Point.  It  was, 
however,  resolved  that  a  garrison  .selected  from  the  several 
regiments  should  be  left  at  the  fort  during  winter.  In  January 
governor  Hard)'  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade,-|"  recommending 
that  this  fort  should  be  one  of  those  maintained  on  the  frontier 

*  Governor  Hardy  to  Lords  of  Trade,  N.Y.  Doc,  VI.,  p.  1021. 
t  Ih.,  VH.,  p.  4. 
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as  a  protection  against  future  encroachments  and  invasions  by 
the  French.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  November,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  troo[)s  marched  out  and  were  disbanded,  to 
be  sent  to  their  homes.  The  Indians  had  left  in  the  month  of 
September. 

During  these  events  governor  .Shirley  had  proceeded  to 
Oswego,  with  the  design  of  attacking  fort  Niagara,  an  opera- 
tion included  in  the  plan  of  campaign  agreed  upon  at 
the  council  of  governors,  held  by  Braddock  at  Alexandria. 
The  capture  of  Hraddock's  baggage,  at  the  disaster  on  the 
Monongahela,  had  revealed  the  .;ecret  of  the  projected  expedi- 
tion. In  consetiuence  fort  Frontenac  had  been  reinforced, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  Niagara,  and  with  the  design  of 
attacking  and  destroying  Oswego.  Information,  of  the  action 
of  the  I'^rench  on  lake  Ontario,  was  only  imperfectly  obtained 
in  the  British  provinces.  The  preparations  of  the  French 
were  not  known  at  Albany  ;  and  the  organization  which  Shirley 
had  commenced,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  Niagara,  was 
completed,  unaffected  by  them,  so  that  in  July  the  whole 
force  was  assembled. 

The  Mohawk  was  to  be  ascended.  It  was  the  route  by 
which  lake  Ontario  could  be  reached,  the  one  opening  by 
which  the  northern  colonies  coukl  obtain  access  to  the  western 
wate-s.  In  all  other  directions  the  route  was  barred  by  the 
Allcghanies.  The  Mohawk  led  to  the  water  shed,  where  the 
sources  of  the  waters  running  into  lake  Ontario  take  their  rise; 
thus  opening  a  communication  with  a  territory  regarded  by 
the  French  as  tlieir  own,  as  one  on  which  no  foreign  flag 
should  be  seen.  It  was  the  feeling  of  what  the\'  held  to  be  an 
intrusion,  which  led  them  to  regard  the  ICnglish  settlement  of 
Oswego  with  such  intense  hostility. 

The  Mohawk  falls  into  the  Hudson  seven  miles  north  of 
Albany  ;  with  some  interruptions  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  light  draft  for  1 16  miles,  to  what  was  then  called  the 
carrying  place  ;  where  now  stands  the  busy  cit)'  of  Rome. 
In  a  previous  volume  I  have  described  this  route  in  the  account 
of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  major  McGregor  in  l686, 
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to  CIl^^'l},'c  ill  trade  witli  the  western  lakes,  ulieii  coinmissioiicd 
by  some  /Mbany  traders.*  Although  it  had  been  known  for 
a  century,  it  was  only  on  the  founilation  of  Oswego  in  1724 
that  it  became  of  importance,  f 

The  settlement  on  the  Mohawk  was  unimportant.  Schenec- 
tady hatl  loui^f  bf'cn  cstabli'-'>f\l  Sir  William  Johnson  was  to 
be  found  some  twenty  miles  further  on.  .Above  him  a  Palatine 
population  had  been  established  under  jfovernor  Hunter, 
thirty-five  years  previously.  When  .Shirley  ascentled  the  river, 
the  last  sixty  miles  were  known  only  to  the  Indian  antl  the 
trader ;  they  were  in  the  condition  of  the  original  forest. 
Two  forts  had  been  constructed  at  t!ic  commencement  and 
end,  of  the  carrying  place  :  fort  Williams  on  the  Mohawk, 
where  the  city  of  Rome  stands  ;  fort  liuU  was  constructed 
on  Wood's  creek,  leading  into  lake  Oneida.  It  contained  a 
storc-housp  and  a  barrack,  enclosed  with  a  pali.sade. 

Shirley  advanced  with  1,500  men,  pnwincial  recruits,  newly 
levied.  Two  regiments  were  paid  by  the  crown,  Shirley's,  the 
50lh,  and  I'eppcrell's,  the  51st,  but  although  called  ro)-al  regi- 
ments, the  material  which  composed  them  did  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  troop.s.  His  bateaux  and  stores  were  hauled 
to  Wood's  Creek,  and  the  descent  commenced  to  lake  Ontario. 
The  news  of  Braddock's  defeat  was  here  learned,  to  exercise  a 
depressing  influence  ;  many  of  the  non-combatants  even 
abandoning  the  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  Oswego,  Shirley  employed  his  men  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications.  The  settlement  still  remained,  a 
collection  of  traders'  buildings  protected  against  the  Indian.s. 
Although  the  importance  of  securing  the  possession  of 
Oswego  had  been  recognised  by  many,  Clinton  had  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  assembly,  to  extend  and  permanently 
establish  the  fortifications.     But   its  leaders  were   unable  to 

*  In  modem  times  the  Oswego  canal,  in  connection  with  the  Kiie  can.-il,  is 
the  route  t.iken  l)y  produce  from  tlie  western  stales  to  New  Yorl<.  It  is  carried 
in  vessels  of  large  tonnage  through  the  Canadian  Welland  canal,  connecting  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  is  transhipped  to  canal  boats  at  O.swego.     Ante,  II.,  p.  74- 

t  Ante,   II.,  p.  514. 
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enter  into  a  well-conceived  policy  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  Tiicy  could  not  appreciate  the  commercial 
or  political  importance  of  .securinjf  the  opcnin*.^  to  the  western 
lakes,  with  the  dcsi_t;n  of  holdin^^  the  carrying'  place  to  lake 
Erie.  The  possession  of  Niagara  did  not  j;ive  the  I-'rench  the 
only  approach  to  the  upper  lakes.  There  was  the  route  by 
the  present  city  of  Hamilton  to  the  Grand  river  foUoweil  by 
Dollier  de  Casson  and  de  Galinee.*  Hut  the  distance  by  this 
route  was  much  increa.sed  and  the  difficulties  greatly  multi- 
plied. 

When  .Shirley  arrived  at  Oswego,  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac  had  been  reinforced. 
At  the  latter  there  were  1,400  regulars  and  Canadians,  with 
several  vessels  and  bateaux  for  their  embarkation.  In  the 
event  of  Shirley  advancing  towards  Niagara,  he  would  leave 
Oswego  e.Kposed  to  destruction  from  an  attack  from  I'rou- 
tenac.  .Shirley's  su|)plies  would  then  have  been  cut  off,  and 
the  enemies'  force  established  in  his  rear.  Provisions  were 
also  scarce  with  Shirley.  There  was  an  insufficiency  of 
proper  vessels  to  navigate  the  lake,  and  the  bateaux  were 
considered  unsafe  to  meet  the  bad  weather  to  be  anticipated 
at  that  season,  the  end  u{  .Sci)tember.  A  council  of  war  was 
called,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  was  deter- 
mined upon.  Leaving  seven  hundred  men  to  complete  the 
fortifications,  Shirley  with  the  other  forces  returned  to  .Albany. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  enter  at  length  into  the  consecpiences 
which  Rraddock's  defeat  entailed  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Some  mention  of  these  events  is,  however, 
indispensable.  Dumas  replaced  de  Contrecceur  in  conmiand 
at  fort  Duquesne.  Me  fouiul  the  Indians  ready  to  his  purpose. 
They  had  lost  all  confidence  in  British  power,  and  conse- 
quently they  made  full  submission  to  the  French.  The 
tribes,  domiciled  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  were  also  made 
hostile  by  the  recollection  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  luigli.sh  provinces.  The  western  Indians,  ahvaj's 
devoted  to  the  French,  appeared  on  the  scene.     Hordes  of 

*  Ante  I.,  p.  384. 
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these  savafjcs  in  orgaiii.'.ed  bands  were  turned  loose  on  the 
English  settlements  to  devastate  them.  It  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  /a  petite  guerre  of  the  Abenakis  from  the  frontiers  of 
New  England.  The  policy  of  surprise  of  the  scattered 
setders  ;  to  kill  tiiosc  who  resisted,  and  after  the  fight  to 
carry  into  captivity  the  prisoners,  with  the  women  and 
children.  Dumas  wrote  in  Jul)',  1756,  that  every  Indian 
village  was  full  of  prisoners,  and  that  the  losses  of  the  English 
in  the  \-ear  which  had  passed  since  the  fight,  had  been  greater 
than  the  loss  of  the  9th  of  Jul\'.  The  whole  frontier  was 
thus  desolated  for  the  affirmation  of  French  supremacy. 

Virginia  made  some  effort  to  protect  those  e.xposed  to  the 
danger,  but  it  was  insufficient.  To  a  regiment  of  i. 500  men 
under  the  command  of  Wa.shington  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  guarding  a  frontier  of  three  hundred  and  fift\'  mile.s.  This 
provincial  force  consisted  of  a  rough  class  of  men,  difficult  to 
control  ;  nevertheless,  the  house  of  burgesses  would  pass  no 
law  to  enforce  discipline.  Moreover,  the  action  of  even  this 
limited  number  of  troops  w;is  paralyzed  by  fear  of  a  rising  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  regiment  did  not  advance  far  beyond  the 
populous  parts  of  the  province. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  disregard  of  evcr\-  law  of 
humanity  and  duty.  The  house  of  representatives  would  take 
no  step  to  protect  the  frontier.  The  one  effort  of  the  members 
was  to  obtain  a  political  triumph,  and  they  acted  as  if  led  by  the 
belief  that  the  scalped  corpses  of  the  frontier  settlers  offered 
the  opportunity,  of  successfully  insisting  on  a  tax  being  placed 
on  the  proprietary  land.  They  refused  all  assistance  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier,  unless  their  conditions,  under  which 
they  would  vote  money,  were  accepted.  Franklin  endeavoured 
to  explain  awa\'  this  disgrace  attached  to  his  state.  *  His 
work  was  published  in  England  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which   the   conduct   of  the   house  of  as.sembly  had   created. 

*  An  historical  review  of  tiie  construction  and  government  of  I'ennsylvania, 
&c.,  &c.,  Griffitii-f,  1759.  Tlie  title  [laije  contains  this  extraordinary  sentence  ; 
"  Tiiose  wlio  give  ui>  essential  lilhiiy  to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,  ilesire 
neither  liherty  nor  safety^ 
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But  it  is  a  passage  of  history  no  special  pleading  can  justify 
The  chspute  was  finally  settled  by  the  proprietors  agreeing,  to 
g.ve  i:5,ooo  contingent  on  the  house  voting  the  same  sum  • 
th,s  proposal  was  accepted.  The  records  of  that  date  shew' 
that  httle  was  wa.itmg  to  impel  the  abandoned  frontier  men 
to   march   upon   Philadelphia.     Many   in   the    city  sustained 

In  I  "7  H  "'''"'''""•  "'^'  *'^^-^^'  '"^"•■'■''^t^^  borderers 
wre.t'd  T-  '^^"^""^^•■^^'^  '"-^'bers  of  the  legislature,  and 
vreakcd  their  vengeance  upon  the  sleek  citizens,  who  had 
looked  upon  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen  with  cold- 
blooded UKlifiference,  who  to-day  would  say  that  it  was  no  a 
nghteous  retribution  ?  Fears  arose  in  this  direction,  and  the 
compromise  was  made.  Franklin's  conduct  in  this  emergency 
■shews  h.s  utter  want  of  scruple  when  he  had  a  point  to  gaia 
He  acted  disgracefully.  *  ^  t> 

^     '.    .;'  '  •  ^f^",^^°  '  ^''"'^'''  '"  --^  ^«^^  P'-'^es,  lucidly  sets  forth  the  whole  m.e.tion 
I- ..u-eec,  a  ,..i.c,al  su.n.ary  of  the  .lUpute,  so  that  it  can  he  tho.ou;ir:.r 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  much  misery  was 
felt  in  Canada  during  the  winter  months  of  1755-6.  As  bread 
was  difficult  to  be  obtained  the  government  intervened  and 
furnished  flour.  Upon  certain  days  crowds  attended  at  the 
bakers'  shops,  where  there  was  a  struggle  to  be  served,  and  those 
failing  to  obtain  bread  were  most!}'  women.  The  issue  was 
limited  to  a  pound  each  person  ;  to  be  reduced  to  iialf  a  pound. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  there  was  no  beef,  and  only 
horse-flesh  was  eaten.  Trade  languished  ;  in  Mo'itrcal  it  had 
almost  ceased.  Many  of  the  habitants  having  been  called  out 
for  service,  their  farms  had  been  left  uncultivated,  and  the 
English  cruisers  had  made  the  transport  of  provisions  almost 
an  impossibility.  Notwithstanding  this  distress  the  subsistence 
of  the  army  was  imperative  if  the  colony  was  to  be  defended. 
The  troops  had  to  be  fed  and  the  distant  posts  supplied.  There 
was  a  scarcity  of  money.  The  card  money,  then  the  cur- 
rency of  Canada,  had  fallen  in  value,  and  it  was  plain  the 
depreciation  would  increase. 

The  second  issue  had  been  introduced  by  de  Heauharnois 
in  1729,  to  the  value  of  400,000  livrcs  :*  a  subsequent  issue  to 
the  extent  of  200,000  livres  had  been  authorized,  f  No 
embarrassment  had  been  experienced  so  long  as  this  limit  was 
observed.  At  the  close  of  the  navigation  card  money  was 
e.xchangcd  for  bills  of  exchange  on  Franco,  which  had  hitherto 
been  regularly  paid.  No  further  ordinance  was  issued  with 
regard  to  this  currency. 

Shortly  after  Bigot's  arrival  in  Canada,  in  September,  1748, 
the  public  expenditure  exacting  more  money  than  he  possessed, 
on  his  own  responsibility  as  intendant,  he  issued  ordonnaiiccs, 

*  Edits  el  Oiilinnances,  I.,  p.  522,  2  March,  1 729. 
t  lb.,  I.,  p.  544,  2  May,  1733. 
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which  may  be  described  as  treasury  notes.  *  The  precise  date 
when  they  first  appeared  cannot  be  established  :  probably  in 
1750.  They  were  readily  accepted  in  trade  as  promises  of 
future  payment  by  the  intendant.  When  drafts  payable  in 
France  were  tjiven  in  Canada,  the  card  money  obtained  the 
preference;  the  ordonnaiiccs  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  colony 
were  subordinate  to  the  currenc)-  established  by  royal  edict. 
If  the  appropriation  for  the  issue  of  bills  of  exchange  was  not 
sufficient  to  include  the  ordonnances,  a  bond  was  given 
payable  twelve  months  after  date  in  card  money.  In  1754 
the  arrangement  was  changed  ;  both  issues  were  received 
on  equal  terms  and  settled  by  bills,  some  payable  on  demand, 
others  being  only  due  in  1755  and  1756. 

The  pressure  with  regard  to  monc)-  was  very  strong,  and 
the  war  expenses  could  not  be  retrenched  ;  as  necessity 
exacted,  a  fresh  issue  of  ordonnances  appeared.  The  expenses 
were\early  increasing  more  and  more.  In  1749  the  outlay  had 
been  1.700,000  livrcs.  In  1754  it  had  risen  to  6,000,000,  and 
in  the  last  \'ear  of  the  war  it  increased  to  27,000,000  livrcs. 
Money  was  from  time  to  time  sent  from  France,  but  insufficient 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Paper  monej'  fell  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  value  ;  and  the  depreciaticjn  increa.sed  with  the  new 
issues.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest,  independently  of  the 
card  moiiex',  forty-one  million  livrcs  o{  ordo/i nances  had  been 
issued,  which,  with  bonds  for  seven  millions  of  card  money, 
was  all  due  in  Canada. 

There  are  always  men  ready  to  profit  by  the  public  distress  ; 
rarel}'  has  this  purpose  been  more  shamelessly  carried  out 
than   in  Canada  at  this  lime.     The  two  leading  personages 


■1  ', 


•  The  printed  portion  of  these  ordonnana's  was  as  follows  :  "  Coh)nies,  17. — 

Dt'penses  generales.     No. .     I!  sera  tenu  comple  pnr  le  Koi  au  niois  de     .     . 

piochain,  de  la  somme  de  .  .  valeiir  en  la  soumission  du  Tresorier  restee  an 
bureau  du  contrule.     A  Quebec  le     .      ." 

The  dale  and  amount  were  filled  in  in  writing.  When  issued  at  Montreal  the 
word  "  Quebec  "  was  erased  and  Montreal  substituted.  The  note  was  signed  by 
Bigot. 

This  M.S.  correction  is  another  proof  of  the  absence  of  a  printing  press  in 
Canada. 
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exercising  control  on  finance  were  M.  Bigot,  the  intcndant, 
and  M.  Breard  the  controller  of  the  marine  ;  both  were 
engaged  in  trade  operations,  and  profited  by  the  disorders  in 
trade  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  treasurer  Iinbert 
was  connected  with  them.  There  was  a  sub-clique  acting 
under  their  instructions,  who,  while  furthering  the  designs  of 
their  superiors,  were  to  a  greater  extent  fraudulently  advancing 
tlieir  own  interests.  In  this  number  prominently  must  be 
mentioned  Pean,  Deschcncau.x,  Cadet,  and  Varin. 

Ungues  Pean  was  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  had  gained 
the  favour  of  Bigot.  He  was  born  in  Canada,  being  the  son  of 
an  ofiicer  who  had  been  (ride-maj'or  o{  Qwchcc,  town  adjutant. 
He  was  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  owed  his  advancement  to 
Bigot.  His  position  gave  him  influence  and  o^jportunity  to 
enrich  himself. 

Brassard  Dcscheneaux  was  the  son  of  a  i)oor  cobbler,  who  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  by  a  notar)'  living  in  his  father's 
house.  Subsequently,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  ofiice 
of  Hocquart,  the  intendant.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Bigot, 
who,  recognising  his  capacity,  promoted  him,  and  finally  made 
him  his  private  secretars'.  To  his  ability  he  joined  a  nature 
cringing  to  meanness,  and  unfortunately  for  Bigot  obtained 
his  confidence.  Many  of  Bigot's  faults  have  been  attributed 
to  this  man's  false  representations,  and  by  his  successful  abuse 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  His  passion  was  to  amass 
money  ;  he  is  accredited  with  saying  that  he  would  take  it 
even  from  the  altar. 

Cadet  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the  first  experience  of 
his  youth  was  looking  after  the  cattle  of  a  rich  habitant  of 
Charlesbourg.  /Vfterwards  he  was  himself  a  butcher  ;  finally, 
he  acted  as  a  contractor  to  furnish  meat  to  the  troops,  and  in 
this  position  became  acquainted  with  Deschcneaux.  The 
latter  was  enabled  by  his  position  to  bring  Cadet  to  the  notice 
of  Bigot.  Cadet  knew  well  the  trade  he  was  following,  he  was 
otherwise  a  man  of  ability,  industrious  and  energetic,  and 
early  obtained  the  reputation  of  satisfactorily  performing  his 
duties,  but  he  never  lost  the  vulgarity  of  his  early  life.      He 
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was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and  lavish  to  excess  with 
his  easily  acquired  money. 

I^igot,  in  the  general  distress,  was  called  upon  to  buy  a 
large  ciuantity  of  wheat  indei)cndently  of  the  ordinary 
requirement  of  the  service,  and  I'ean  received  authority  to 
make  the  purchase.  He  had  already  gathered  a  large  sum 
of  mone\',  and  a  further  amount  was  advanced  to  him  from  the 
treasury  to  carry  out  this  duty.  Pean  was  thus  enabled  to 
make  large  purchases  on  his  own  account,  and  as  shortly 
afterwards  the  price  of  wheat  was  established  by  ordinance, 
his  profits  were  very  great.  He  now  enlarged  his  o[)erations, 
and  built  several  schooners,  which  were  constantly  employed 
by  the  government  at  a  high  price. 

In  this  emergency  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Cadet. 
A  man  named  CIaver\'  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
Cadet  went  among  the  habitants  and  purchased  wheat, 
which  was  ground  at  a  mill  below  Quebec  bclon-riii!'-  to  Pean 
on  his  seigneury.  It  was  ship[)ed  from  this  place  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  these  vessels  brought  back  goods  which 
were  landed  at  the  mill.  They  were  sold  at  the  store  of 
which  Clavery  was  placed  in  charge,  and  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, miscellaneous  articles  were  retailed  to  the  people. 
Clavery  was  also  clerk  to  one  Estebe,  keeper  of  the  royal 
stores.  Bigot's  duty  was  annually  to  send  to  France  a  list 
of  the  articles  required  ;  what  he  failed  to  order  had  to  be 
purchased  in  the  colony.  Such  articles  were  obtained  at  this 
store  at  a  high  price.  The  truth  became  known,  indeed,  its 
concealment  was  scarcely  possible,  so  the  building  was 
christened,  from  these  swindling  operations,  'La  l^'ripomie." 

As  wheat  could  not  alwa\'s  be  bought,  it  was  re[jrcsented 
to  Bigot,  that  the  habitants  were  keeping  it  concealed  in 
order  to  raise  the  price.  It  was  accordingly  consitlered 
advisable  for  visits  to  be  made  to  the  country  parishes,  and  to 
save  the  population  from  dying  of  hunger,  each  habitant  was 
taxed  a  contribution,  for  which  payment  in  onioniianccs  was 
made.  The  duty  was  assigned  to  Cadet,  who,  with  his  usual 
energy,  passed  through  the  country,  and  with  his  assistants 
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gathered  more  than  the  necessary  c]uantity.  Mis  proceedings, 
frecjuently  arbitrary  and  high-handed,  led  to  great  discontent ; 
so  that  several  who  felt  aggrieved  came  to  Quebec  to  com- 
plain to  the  intendant.  Dcschcneaux  was  on  the  groimd 
to  intercept  aii)-  complaint  unfavourable  to  his  friends.  lie 
represented,  that  those  who  asked  for  the  interview  were  rebels 
to  authorit}',  and  the  parties  whom  the  intendant  received  were 
summarily  silenced  by  him.  'i'he  same  treatment  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  poor  women,  \,ho  appealed  to  him  in  the 
difficulty  that  they  were  without  bread.  He  gave  them  no 
relief,  and  he  was  himself  living  in  luxury. 

At  Montreal  the  same  scenes  were  being  enacted  ;  if  there 
was  not  the  same  scarcity  of  food,  commerce  had  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  leading  personage  there  was  Francois 
Victor  Varin.*  He  described  himself  as  a  near  relative  of 
Jo.scph  Varin,  an  engraver  at  that  date  rising  into  eminence, 
the  .son  of  the  artist  known  as  having  produced  the  busts  of 
Louis  X 1 1 1,  at  Versailles.  The  fact  is  denied.  Varin  is  spoken 
of  as  a  Frenchman  of  low  origin,  as  being  vain,  a  liar,  arrogant, 
capricious,  and  obstinate.  He  was  small  in  stature,  and  not 
otherwise  of  a  prepossessing  appearance  ;  licenii^Ms  in  his  life, 
with  little  education.  But  he  hac  great  ability,  and  was  fertile 
of  resource  ;  he  was  especially  /ersed  in  the  intricacies  of 
finance,  and  was  industrious.  He  associated  with  himself  one 
Martel,  originally  from  Fort  Roj/al,  who  came  to  Quebec,  and 
owed  his  start  in  life  to  his  brother,  a  Jesuit.  The  latter  had 
been  engaged  in  commerce,  and  had  in  subordination  some 
clever  knaves,  among  whom  was  Fenni.s.seault,  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  building  of  the  same  character  as  that  at 
Quebec,  which  likewise  became  known  by  the  expressive  name 
of  "  La  Friponne."  Varin  had  the  duty  of  supplying  the 
various  outposts  west  of  the  lakes  with  goods  and  provisions, 
and  was  able  to  direct  matters  to  liis  profit  and  benefit. 

One  of  the  changes  subsequently  made  by  Bigot  which 
created  astonishment,  was  the  appointment  of  Cadet  as  com- 

*  Tliis  name  lias  been  mentioned  as  exercising  influence  over  de  Vaudreuii,  to 
direct  the  expedition  of  Dieskau  to  Crown  Point.     Ante  p.  527. 
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missary  general  ;  an  act  of  consideration  which  Cadet  repaid 
by  subsequently  becoming  Bigot's  accuser.  The  wits  of  tiic 
day  called  it  the  transformation  of  a  butcher's  knife  into  a 
sword.  Bigot  advocated  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that 
in  consequence  of  the  distress  that  had  prevailed,  he  had  been 
forced  to  buy  provisions  for  the  colony  ;  and  as  the)-  were 
distributed  at  a  lower  price,  a  loss  was  entailed  which  the 
king  had  to  suffer.  He  acted  on  the  theory  that  su[)plies 
being  obtained  in  France,  the  intendant  would  not  interfere 
with  the  production  of  the  colony,  and  would  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  scarcity  of  jjrovisions,  the  outposts  being 
furnished  by  the  commissary  and  his  deputies. 

Among  those  employed  was  one  Corpron,  Cadet's  financial 
agent.  In  a  few  years  he  became  very  rich.  The  supply  of 
the  outer  posts  was  given  over  to  i'cnnis.seault  and  Alaurin. 
Pennisseault's  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Montreal  merchant,  was 
a  woman  of  beauty  and  wit.  She  had  become  the  mistress  of 
Pean,  but  her  grace  and  s[)rightliness  attracted  De  Lexis.  As 
P<^an  had  permitted  his  wife  to  accept  the  protection  of  Bigot, 
so  he  patiently  saw  his  place  taken  by  De  Levis.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter  has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  the 
chronicler  ;  he  was  constantly  with  this  woman,  and  dining  at 
her  table,  met  men  of  inferior  rank  and  character  :  agents  and 
participators  in  the  frauds  against  the  government.  The 
fascination  of  the  lady  was  bj-  no  means  tcmporar\-,  for  De 
Levis  was  so  attached  to  her,  that  on  his  return  to  France  she 
accompanied  him.* 

De  Levis'  presence  amid  this  circle  did  not  take  from  its 
strength.  But  .society  at  that  time  was  not  delicate.  As  has 
been,  as  will  alwajs  be  the  case,  money  asserted  its  j)ower, 
and  those  who  possessed  it,  became  personages  of  the  hour. 
Madame  Varin  received,  and  evcrjbody  went  to  her  rooms. 
There  was   much  social   attraction   to  be  witnessed.     Mont- 


*  Dussieux  tells  u.s  that  Mine.  Fennisse.nult  was  able  to  olilaiii  the  iianlon  of  her 
husband  by  the  influence  she  hail  ol)taine<l  over  de  Choiseul.  After  Pennisseault's 
condemnation  to  nine  years'  banishment  from  Paris,  a  fine  of  500  lirrfs  and  the 
restitution  of  600,000 //Vrw  she  obtained  for  him  letters  of  justification,  and  liberty 
to  retain  his  fraudulently  acquired  wealth.     (\i.  244.) 
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calm,  as  called  upon  by  his  position,  was  liberal  in  his  hospi- 
tality. De  Levis  entertained  as  became  his  rank.  IJi^ot 
daily  .saw  his  house  full  of  ijucsts  ;  his  rooms  were  almost 
always  open  to  company.  In  his  profusion  he  eclipsed  the 
governor-general  himself. 

Maurin,  another  of  the  set,  is  described  as  the  most 
deformed  man  in  Canada,  humpbacked,  with  a  repulsive 
expression  of  countenance  ;  but  he  possessed  capacity,  and 
was  industrious  antl  on  occasions  ostentatious!}'  lavish.  Mis 
master  passion  was  to  obtain  money.  No  man,  more  capable 
of  furthering  the  views  of  Cadet,  could  have  been  found.  It 
was  to  these  two  men,  Pennisscault  and  Maurin,  that  the 
.supply  of  the  government  of  Abjntreal  and  the  post.s  of  the 
upper  country  were  entrusted. 

Notwithstanding  the  privations  of  the  winter  of  1755-56, 
and  the  depression  which  the)'  caused,  dc  Vaudreuil  resolved 
to  strike  a  blow  which,  while  it  woukl  give  confidence  in  the 
distress  which  was  being  experienced,  would  likewise  be  a 
step  towards  the  realization  of  the  policy,  he  ardently  desired 
to  carry  out,  the  destruction  of  Oswego. 

It  has  been  jiointed  out,  that  at  the  end  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Mohawk,  which  were  followed  in  the  line  of 
communication  with  Oswego,  at  the  point  where  the  carrying 
place  commenced,  the  modern  cit\'  of  Rome,  a  fort  had  been 
constructed  for  the  storage  of  supplies.  A  second  fort,  known 
as  fort  Bull,  vas  at  Wood's  creek,  the  western  end  of  the 
portage.  It  was  a  block-house  with  storehouses,  surrounded 
by  a  palisade  fence  as  a  protection  against  Indians.  De 
Lery  was  sent  from  Montreal  to  surprise  these  forts.  He  left 
Montreal  in  the  mitldle  of  March,  1756,  and  ascended  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  La  Presentation,  Ogdensburg.  He  thence 
crossed  the  country  in  a  difficult  march  of  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles.  His  force  numerically  consisted  of  3  1 1  men  :  93 
of  the  marine  regiment,  166  Canadian  militia,  and  82  Indian.s. 
The  intention  was  to  destroy  both  forts  if  possible.  .As  the 
detachment  arrived  at  the  road  between  them,  some  waggon 
drivers    were    captured,    from    whom    information    of    their 
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strength  was  obtained.  De  Lery  learned  that  fcjrt  Williajiis 
was  defended  by  four  cannon  and  four  hundred  men.  The 
second  fort  was  guarded  only  by  a  few  soldiers.  I-'rcnch 
accounts  give  the  numbers  at  sixty,  English  writers  at  thirty. 
Moreover,  it  was  believed  that  Johnson  was  hastem'ng  to 
reinforce  the  garrisons  ;  he  had  summoned  the  Indians  imme- 
diately to  ap|)ear.  I*'ort  Bull  was  also  of  importance  from 
the  amount  of  supplies  stored  there,  and  de  Lery  wa.s  but  a 
short  distance  from  it. 

\Mien  the  waggoners  had  been  taken,  a  negro  had  escaped 
to  give  tliJ  alarm,  so  the  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  The 
Indians  were  left  behind,  arid  de  Lerj'  with  the  troops  hurried 
forward  with  the  intention  of  making  a  rush  through  the  open 
gate.  But  the  defender.^  had  time  to  clo.-.e  it.  De  Lery  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender,  promising  them  life  and 
protection.  The  answer  was  a  volley  of  musketry  and  an 
attack  of  hand  grenades.  The  gate  was  soon  beaten  in,  and 
the  defenders  were  killed,  "five  only  escaped,"*  among  them 
one  woman.  Much  of  the  powder  was  thrown  into  the  river. 
By  .some  means  the  fort  caught  fire,  and  one  of  the  magazines 
blew  up.  De  Lery  had  barel}'  time  to  remove  his  troops  to 
escape  the  explosion.  The  entire  fort,  with  the  provisions, 
was  destro\'ed.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  stated  at  two  killed 
and  five  wounded.  The  prisoners,  consisting  inostl)-  of  the 
teamsters  taken  in  the  morning,  were  carried  to  Montreal. 
They  are  represented  as  thirt}-  in  number.-f- 

At  this  date  the  village  of  Saint  Regis,  opposite  the  town 
of  Cornwall,  on  the  .south  of  the  .Saint  Lawrence,  was  settled 
by  some  Irocpiois  families  from  the  Sault  Saint  Louis.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  posts  between  Ogdensburg 
and  Montreal,  to  impede  the  descent  of  the  river  by  a  hostile 
force.  .An  attempt  was  also  made  to  strengthen  the  French 
possession  of  the  south  shore  of  lake  Ontario.     De  Villiers- 

•  Doc.  Hi.sl.  N.Y.,  L,  p.  511. 

+  The  Xfiu  York  Mercury  of  tlie  12th  of  .April,  relates  tliat  firiiij^  being  heard 
in  the  morning,  a  parly  was  sent  out  from  the  fort  to  aid  the  teamsters,  and  that, 
those  conbliluliny;  it,  did  not  return:  a  fact  which  explains  the  number  of  |iiisoners. 
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had  been  sent  in  April  with  800  men  to-  Riviere  au  Sable,  a 
stream  now  i<no\vn  as  Sandy  Creek,  discharging  itself  about 
thirty-five  miles  east  of  Oswego.  From  this  spot  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  harass  and  distress  that 
garrison,  and  to  cut  off  its  sui)i)lies.  Oswego  was  too  weak  to 
attempt  any  enterprise  to  dishxige  this  force.  There  was 
likewi  much  sickness,  owitiL;  to  neglect  in  sending  pro- 
visions, and  llic  troops  were  without  bedding  and  su/ificient 
blankets.  Many  deaths  had  taken  place,  and  the  men 
suffered  from  privations,  which  care  on  the  part  of  those, 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  sending  supplies,  could  with  no 
great  labour  have  averted.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  spring  many  of  the  garrison  were  from  weakness 
unfit  for  duty.  The  blame  of  this  neglect  has  been  cast  upon 
Shirley  b)'  his  enemies  ;  it  may  rather  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  executive  officers,  entrusted  with  the 
dut\'  of  supply. 

On  lake  Chainplaiii,  the  Hjrtifications  at  Ticonderoga  had 
been  energetically  continued  ;  at  the  end  of  May  2,cxx)  French 
troops  were  in  position  there;  the  regiments  of  "  La  Reine  " 
and  Lan;.;uc(loc.  Niagara  had  also  been  reinforced  h}'  the 
battalion  of  Bcaiiie.  Two  ves.sels  had  been  constructed  on 
lake  Ontario  of  fifteen  and  twenty  guns,  to  maintain  the 
connection  between  forts  Frontcnac  and  Niagara.  I'^xcept 
from  the  privation  arising  from  the  want  of  provisions,  French 
interests  in  all  directions  were  becoming  afifirmed,  promising 
that  in  the  next  campaign  success  would  be  found  on  the  side 
of  Canada.  What  added  to  the  general*  encouragement  was 
the  return  to  Canada  of  the  che\  alier  de  Rigaud,  a  j-ounger 
brother  of  the  governor.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  the 
preceding  year,  and  on  being  sent  to  England  was  released. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  the  important  news  that  a  fleet  was 
leaving  France  with  strong  reinforcements,  bringing  a  supply  ' 
of  food  and  munitions,  and  what  was  equally  indispensable,  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

The  fleet  arrived  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  1756,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Quebec,  when  its  further  progress  was  impeded  by 
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the  descent  of  large  masses  of  floating  ice,  and  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season  in  the  opening  of  navigation,  the  city  could  not 
be  reached.  The  new  general,  the  niarcjuis  de  .Montcalm, 
landed  and  drove  to  Quebec.  The  reinforcements  consisted 
of  the  battalions  of  La  Sarre  and  Royal  Rousillon ;  at  the 
same  time  large  stores  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war 
with  1,300,000  /ri'n's  in  specie  had  been  sent;  in  all  respects 
a  material  aid  to  the  colony. 

Among  the  vessels  was  "  Le  Leopard."  .Shortly  after  the 
landing  of  the  troops  it  was  apparent  that  many  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  pestilent  fever  contracted  in  the  vessel.  Three 
hundred,  prostrate  with  this  disease,  were  at  one  time  in  the 
hospital  ;  many  of  the  nuns  caught  the  infection.  It  pene- 
trated into  the  city,  where  several  of  the  inhabitants  suffered 
from  the  attack,  and  many  became  victims  to  it. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  was  Louis  Joseph,  marijuis 
de  Montcalm-Gozon  de  .Saint  Veran.  In  history  he  is  simply 
known  by  the  name  of  Montcalm.  lie  was  born  at  Condiac, 
near  Nimes,  in  h'ebruar}',  171 2:  he  was  in  his  fort\--si.\:th  year. 
He  had  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  had  seen 
much  service;  in  his  early  years  he  had  Iiad  the  advantage  of 
being  carefully  educated  by  a  natural  son  of  his  grandfather. 
His  studies  had  been  turnetl  in  the  direction  of  classical  litera- 
ture, for  which  he  evei-  retainctl  a  strong  admiration,  and  he 
never  lost  his  love  of  letters.  Me  had  nian\-  of  the  tastes  of  a 
simple  country  gentleman,  and  his  letters  suggest, that  he  would 
willingly  have  retired  to  his  estate,  to  improve  and  develop  his 
propert}'.  He  was  in  his  twenty-third  j'ear  when  he  succeedutl 
to  his  title,  sustained  bj' an  estate  of  some  value,  but  weighted 
by  debt.  He  had  married  a  lad\'  of  good  family  with  some 
property.  Mademoiselle  Talon  du  Boulay.  Ten  children  were 
born  tVom  this  union,  two  of  whom  only  were  sons ;  if  anything 
ever  crossed  the  affection  which  ATontcalm  bore  for  his  home, 
it  was  the  thought  of  provision  for  his  daughters,  but  his 
elastic  mind  at  once  recovered  from  the  depression.  As  is 
frequently  the  case  with  men  of  genius,  his  mother  is  recorded 
as  possessing  great  force  of  character,  and  to  the  last  retaining 
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iiinuuncc  over  her  son.  lie  had  been  twice  severely  wnuiulcd. 
l*-arly  in  his  career  he  was  (listiiij^uishetl  by  his  {^Mllantr)-  and 
abihty.  l-'rom  his  rank  ami  capacity  he  obtained  a  hi};h 
position  in  the  army,  and  bcinjf  well  known  in  inilitai}' circles, 
he  readied  that  prominence  which  in  modern  times  is  described 
as  "  the  conn'n^  man."  He  was  selected  by  d'Arj^cnson,  not 
from  court  inlluence.  It  was  evident  that  a  soldier  of  high 
character  and  determination  was  calletl  for  in  Canatla,  to  resist 
the  force  which  would  be  brought  into  the  field  against  I''rance; 
and  Montcalm  was  looked  upon  as  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

The  fact  is  curious,  but  it  is  indispu cable  that  Montcalm's 
name  is  not  held  universally  in  reverence  by  the  French 
Canadians.  .A  majority  assign  the  first  post  in  |)opuIar 
estimation  to  de  Levis  ;  that  such  is  the  case  adnn'ts  of 
explanation.  At  that  dale  there  were  two  jiarties  in  the 
province,  and  the  feeling  which  distingm'shed  them  cannot  be 
saiti  to  have  passed  awa)-,  although  the  succeeding  one 
hundred  and  thirt\-  years  have  given  birth  to  events  jjowcr- 
fully  to  modif)^  it.  'Die  constitution  of  the  forces  in  the  pro- 
vince, to  some  extent  cau.sed  a  divergence  of  sentiment, 
between  the  governor-general  and  the  general  in  command. 
The  land  forces,  so  called  becau.se  they  were  under  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  constituted  the  troops  lately  arrived.  They  were 
regiments  retaining  the  distinguished  reputation  gained  in 
many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  past  sixty  years,  during 
which,  excepting  the  intervals  of  peace,  war  hatl  been  carried 
on.  They  were  regarded  as  the  force  to  be  relied  upon  in 
great  operations,  and  as  might  be  supposed  they  looked  upon 
their  own  general  as  their  natural  leader. 

The  colom'al  force,  although  gcncrall}- officered  and  recruited 
in  r'rancc,  contained  many  Canadians  in  its  ranks.  One 
theory  in  the  enlistment  of  men  was  the  inducement  to  settle 
in  Canada.  From  being  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of 
marine,  it  was  known  as  the  marine  force.  De  Vaudrcuil 
him.self  belonged  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  it.  Personally,  he  was  disinclined  to 
welcome   any  general  officer  of  rank,  whose  presence  was  a 
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limit  to  his  powers,  however  theoretical  his  own  superior  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  he  ilesired  to  retain  cotitrol  of  all  operations, 
and  in  his  reports  to  the  minister  he  was  careful  to  place 
hiinsclf  in  proniineiice  as  directing  the  campai^jn,  ticver  hesi- 
tatin<^,  in  case  of  failure,  to  throw  the  hlatne  elsewhere. 

DeVaudreuil  was  a  native  Catiadiaii  b\-  feelinijf  as  by  birth. 
For  some  years  lie  had  looked  forward  to  his  fortuties  bein;^ 
assisted  by  his  rank  in  the  tnarine  corps,  atid  he  was 
jealously  sensitive  of  what  was  due  to  his  pfjsilioii.  The 
colonial  feeliiiLj  was  be^innin<^  to  assert  itself  h'rench 
manners  ami  ideas  were  not  those  of  the  colotiist,  and  there 
was  a  t|uiet  assumption  of  superiority  of  the  metropolitan 
over  the  jirovincial.  There  was  nnich  in  colonial  lifi;  in 
which  the  former  was  at  a  disadvantajfe.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  inore  cosinopolitan  inlluences  on  character,  manners 
and  jj^cneral  education,  the  provincial  could  luH  but  feel  that 
he  had  no  little  to  learn.  In  both  the  Ktij^lish  and  Fretich 
colonies  there  was  this  want  of  accoril,  and  however  kept  in 
subordination  by  ^ood  setise  and  ^ood  feeliti^,  it  did  not 
always  tetid  to  a  good  understanding.  It  is  pertinent  to  ;isk, 
alttiough  greatl)'  inodified,  if  the  sentiment  to-day  is  entirely 
extinct  ? 

The  second  in  commanil  was  I'rancis  Gaston,  chevalier  de 
Levis.  Horn  in  1710,  he  had  entered  the  arni)-  at  sixteen,  so 
he  had  twenty  years'  .service.  lie  hatl  been  present  at 
Dcttingen  in  1743.  Me  lived  10  attain  the  highest  rank,  dying 
in  17S7  as  due  de  Levis.  lie  brouglit  with  him  a  high  repu- 
tation ;  his  inilitarj'  training,  his  ability,  his  indefatigability 
and  courage  at  otice  obtained  recognition. 

De  Hourlatnaque,  a  cohjiiel  of  iiifaiilr\-,  who  acted  as  ati 
officer  of  engineers,  was  the  third  in  cominand  ;  perhaps  some- 
what pedantic,  but  possessing  experience,  and  of  good  talents. 
He  obtained  the  entire  cotifidence  of  .Montcalm,  who  wrote  to 
him  without  restraitit. 

The  chief  aide-de-camp  was  de  Bougainville,  who  had  been 
highly  educated  for  civil  life,  and  had  passed  from  the  law  to 
the  arm\'.     In  after  years  he  entered  the  nav)-,  to  be  the  first 
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of  French  navigators  to  sail  round  the  world,  leaving  behind 
him  a  memoir  of  his  voyage. 

With  the  troops  lately  .sent  to  Canada,  French  powcr 
possessed  formitiable  strength.  In  view  of  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and  the  autocratic  character  of  the  government, 
which  could  enforce  unity  of  purpose;  in  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary ability  of  the  military  leaders,  and  the  facility  with 
which  troops,  stores,  and  guns  could  be  moved  on  the  water 
communications,  Canada  might  be  considered  to  br;  almost 
irresistible  by  land.  So  long  as  the  limit  of  the  proposed 
operations  was  ob.served,  and  her  large  disciplined  force  was 
only  opposed  by  the  undisciplined  provincial  troops,  com- 
manded by  officers  without  experience  and  without  knowledge 
of  war,  Canada  could  set  the  British  provinces  at  defiance. 
It  was  no  question  of  personal  gallantry  ;  the  operations  in 
the  field  called  for  generalship  and  combination,  with  the 
power  of  judging  and  acting  with  rapidity  in  situations  of 
trial.  The  design  of  France  was  to  hold  lake  Champlain  as 
French  tcrricor\-,  and  to  regain  full  possession  ol  lake  George; 
to  drive  the  l^nglish  from  Oswego,  and  to  command  the  entire 
waters  of  lake  Ontario.  With  Niagara  in  undisputed  pos- 
session to  make  transit  to  lake  lu'ie  iinpo.ssible  to  English 
commerce,  and  what  was  held  e\en  of  greater  importance,  to 
command  the  southern  commuin'cation  to  Louisiana  by  the 
Ohio,  New  France,  extending  from  the  lakes,  could  be  held 
intact  with  the  capacity  of  exi)ansioii  to  the  east  or  west  of 
the  AIississii)pi. 

There  were  three  thousand  regular  land  troo[)s  in  Canada, 
and  fourteen  hundred  at  L'>Misbourg;  two  thousand  of  the 
marine  corps,  equally  well  drillcil  and  offic  red.  The  militia 
included  every  man  from  fifteen  to  sixty.  The  native  Canadian 
received  no  pay  ;  his  services  were  called  out  as  was  held 
expedient,  flis  arms  and  accoutrements  were  furmshed  him 
and  he  served  for  his  rations.  The  force  was  admirably  fitted 
for  .scouting  and  fighting  in  the  woods  ;  the  species  of  war  in 
accordance  with  Canadian  traditions.  These  expeditions  had 
been  remarkable  for  endurance,  patience,  and  courage,  which 
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had  been  shewn.  But  the  Canadian  niihtia  coidd  not  be  relied 
upon  for  movement  in  the  field,  when  perfect  and  firm  discipline 
ensure  the  unshrinking  steadiness  by  which  so  many  fields 
have  been  won.  The  number  appeared  large  upon  paper,  but 
the  Jiabitaiits  could  not  in  numbers  be  called  away  from  their 
farms,  without  causing  distress  by  the  non-production  of  food. 
They  were  therefore  not  present  in  the  field  in  great  force, 
except  when  called  out,  owing  to  some  emergency.  They 
scarcely  ever  exceeded  one  thousand  under  arms.  A  large 
number  were  profitably  employed  in  the  transport  of  stores, 
and  when  so  engaged  they  it^ceived  pay. 

One  great  superiority  of  Canada  lay  in  the  control,  which 
had  been  obtained  over  the  Indians,  by  the  French  officers 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  It  was  not  simply  attribu- 
table to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  missionary ;  although, 
that  point  of  view  can  not  be  set  out  of  consideration.  Many 
of  the  western  tribes,  were  indeed  as  little  impressed  by 
Christianity  as  in  the  days  of  de  Champlain.  It  was  owing  to 
the  conciliatory  maimer  in  which  the  Indian  was  treated,  and 
by  the  care  and  forbearance  exercised,  that  his  devotion  to 
French  interests  was  maintained.  The  great  majority  of  the 
tribes  were  ranged  on  their  side.  Except  the  Six  Nations,  w  hich 
were  kept  under  control  by  the  tact  and  abilit\-  of  Johnson, 
the  Indians  had  embraced  the  h'rench  cause.  On  the  western 
lakes  there  was  no  inlluence  to  interfere  with  the  I'^rcnch. 
On  the  Ohio  the  disaster  of  Braddock  had  established  a  firm 
belief  in  the  inabilit)'  of  the  luiglish  to  co[)e  with  h^rancc. 
The  successful  inroads  on  the  villages  of  the  Alleghanies  by 
bands  of  Indians  led  by  Canadian  ol"ficers  todestro\-all  settle- 
ment, with  scarcely  an)'  opposition,  had  removed  all  the 
feclinp'  once  entertained  of  English  prestige.  There  was,  like- 
wise, a  powerful  factor  in  the  creation  of  this  spirit  of  hostility 
in  the  want  of  proper  consideration  which  the  Indians  hatl 
experienced  from  the  provincial  houses  of  assembly,  and 
from  the  traders,  when  the  interests  of  the  Indian  had  come 
into  question.  It  had  l)een  the  great  difficult)-  with  which 
Johnson  had  to  contend.     Mad  not  his  appointment  from  the 
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home  government  made  him  independent  of  the  house  of 
assembly  at  Albany,  and  the  traders  who  influenced  it,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  exercise  the  power  which  he 
obtained. 

The  events  of  the  years  1755  and  1756  maybe  looked  upon 
as  clearly  establishing  that,  in  spite  of  the  greater  wealth  and 
population  of  the  British  provinces,  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  act  aggressively  against  Canada  with  any  chance 
of  success.  They  possibly  would  have  [)revcntcd  any  advance 
into  their  own  country  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  push  forward  their  frontier.  '^Jo  flag  but  that  of  h'rance 
would  have  been  seen  on  lake  Champlain  and  lake  Ontario. 
The  Ohio  would  have  remained  closed  to  English  settlement, 
and  the  Alleghanies  would  have  formed  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  British  provinces.  It  was  alone  the  powerful 
intervention  of  England,  directed  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
mind  of  Chatham,  which  led  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
British  cause.  It  is  the  epitaph  which  history  has  written  on 
his  tomb. 

By  this  date  Ticondcroga  had  been  fortified,  and  "/as  now 
garrisoned.  Reports,  however,  reached  Canada  of  the  large 
number  of  provincial  troops  gathered  at  the  southern  end  of 
lake  George  for  the  purpo.se  of  attacking  it.  Chevalier  de 
Levis  had  already  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga  in  command, 
where  he  was  shortly  to  be  joined  by  Montcalm,  when  the 
operations  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  determined. 

De  Vaudreuil  had  kept  constantly  in  view  the  design  of 
destroying  Oswego.  The  preparations,  made  for  Dieskau  to 
ascend  to  fort  Frontenac,  clearly  shew  that  the  expedition  was 
set  aside  owing  to  the  report  of  Varin  that  Crown  Point  was 
seriously  menaced.*  De  Vaudreuil  now  reverted  to  that 
policy,  believing  that  if  Oswego  were  vigorously  threatened 
the  strength  gathered  for  the  attack  of  Ticondcroga  would  be 
diverted  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  impossible  if  an 
attack  were  made  in  force  with  artillery  it  would  succeed.     In 

*  Doc.  Hist.  N.Y.,  I.,  p.  472.  De  Vaiulreuil  t"  tiie  Minisier,  .Montreal,  24 
July.  1755- 
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one  of  his  subsequent  letters  to  the  minister  he  claimed  much 
of  the  merit  of  the  conquest,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  conduct 
of  his  brother  and  the  Canadians  ;*  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  operation  was  organized  by  Montcalm  in  the 
form  which  assured  its  success. 

A  council  was  held  at  Albany  at  the  close  of  1755,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  attack  forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  to  take 
possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  to  cause  a  diversion,  by  sending 
a  party  up  the  Chaudicre  valley  for  the  attack  of  the  parishes 
near  Quebec  ;  likewise  that  a  second  expedition  should  be 
organized  against  fort  Duquesne.  As  Pennsylvania"  and 
Virginia  declined  to  contribute  men  or  money,  that  j^art  of 
the  campaign  was  abandoned.  There  was  no  great  alacrity 
in  the  northern  provinces  in  acting  upon  the  decision.  It  was 
foreseen  that  a  great  expenditure  must  be  incurred,  and  a  large 
force  of  men  called  into  the  field.  The  knowledge,  however, 
that  the  house  of  commons  had  voted  £1 15,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  colonies,  changed  this  policy  ;  the  troops  were 
raised,  and  preparations  actively  commenced.^!* 

Shirley  retained  his  position  as  commander-in-chief,  but  he 
was  experiencing  difficulty  and  opposition.  He  had  not  borne 
his  honours  with  modesty,  and  had  interfered  with  Johnson's 
position,  to  create  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  to  himself 
Delanccy  had  influenced  the  governor  of  New  York,  sir 
Charles  Hardy,  to  write  unfavourable  reports  of  Shirley  to 
England  ;  and  his  failure  of  the  preceding  year  had  given 
ground,  for  distrust  of  his  capacity  to  lead  troops  in  the  field. 
He  could  take  a  wide  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  political 
situation,  and  his  courage  led  him  to  face  the  solution  of  any 
difficulty.  Different  qualities  are,  however,  required  in  the 
efforts  and  complications  of  war,  to  those  which  can  conceive 
an  end  to  be  accomplished.  Shirley  was  without  the  experi- 
ence, by  which  men  learn  to  act  in  trying  circumstances,  and 
he  never  .shewed  the  natural  ability  in  this  direction  by  which 

*   I)e  V.iiiclreuil  to  d'Argenson,  20  Au!;ust,  1756.     N.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  472. 
t  N.Y.  Doc,  VII.,  p.  34. 
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the  disadvantage  may  be  overcome.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved 
to  retain  command  at  Oswego.  The  operations  at  fort  William 
Henry  he  placed  under  VVinslow. 

As  early  as  February  sir  Charles  Hardy  was  informed  that 
the  carl  of  Loudoun  was  appointed  commander-in-chief;  at 
the  same  time  notification  was  made  that  Johnson  was 
appointed  agent  for  Indian  affairs.*  In  March  these  appoint- 
ments were  officially  communicated  to  the  governors  of 
provinces,  with  the  information  of  the  vote  of  money  by  the 
British  parliament.  Loudoun  did  not  however  appear  until 
the  end  of  Jul}-;  the  letters  were  brought  by  colonel  Daniel 
Webb,  who  arrived  with  general  Abercrombie  early  in  June,  in 
command  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops. 

During  the  period  that  Shirley  remained  in  command  he 
continued  to  organize  the  forces.  He  rebuilt  fort  Bull, 
destroyed  by  de  L6ry  in  March,  and  he  gathered  supplies  to 
be  forwarded  to  Oswego.  Winslow's  troops  had  been  first 
quartered  at  the  Half-Moon,  north  of  Albany,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk.  There  was  a  fort  at  Stillwater,  higher  up  the 
stream ;  and  the  old  fort  of  Saratoga  on  the  cast  bank  of  the 
Hudson  had  been  re-established.  The  stores  were  sent  up 
the  Hudson  to  fort  Edward  and  thence  forwarded  to  lake 
George.  Winslow,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  was 
quartered  at  fort  William  Henry,  where  he  commenced  build- 
ing whale  boats  to  carry  the  troops  to  Ticonderoga,  with  three 
sloops  for  cruising  on  the  lake. 

Supplies  had  also  to  be  sent  to  Oswego  ;  for  this  purpose 
Shirley  organized  a  force  of  New  England  men,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries.  The\'  were  2,000  in  number, 
armed  with  a  gun  and  hatchet,  and  told  off  into  companies  of 
fift\'  men,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  colonel  Brad- 
street.  He  had  seen  some  service  at  the  first  taking  of 
Louisbourg  ;  and  as  a  captain  in  sir  William  Pepperell's  regi- 
ment he  had  remained  in  the  garrison,  until  the  fortress  was 
given   over  to  the  French.     When  hostilities   broke  out  he 


•  17  Febiuaiy.     N.Y.  Doc,  VH.,  p.  37. 
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offered    his    services,   and    had    been    made    by    Shirley    his 
adjutant-general.* 

De  Yilliers  still  remained  at  Sandy  creek  with  a  force  of 
sufficient  strength  to  harass  stragglers  from  Oswego  ;  and 
his  scouts  were  always  active  in  obtaining  information.  Mis 
presence  was  known  ;  the  place  where  he  was  encamped  being 
not  far  from  Oswego.  .An  active  commander  would  have 
recognised  the  necessity  of  exterminating  this  swarm  of 
hornets,  continually  inflicting  injury,  stinging  when  least 
e.xpectcd.  During  the  winter  the  provincial  troops  at  Oswego 
had  been  few  in  number,  and  suffered  from  sickness  :  a  fact 
which  e.xplains  their  inaction.  The  men  had  now  generally 
regained  health,  and  reinforcements  had  arrived.  .\  com- 
mander having  enterprise  would  have  made  some  effort  to 
dislodge  de  Yilliers,  and  prevent  him  being  mischievQUs  ;  but 
the  Canadian  leader  was  left  without  interference.  Hearinsi 
that  Bradstreet  was  engaged  in  taking  up  a  large  supply  of 
stores  and  provisions,  de  Villiers,  with  about  .seven  hundred 
men,  determined  to  intercept  him.  Bradstreet  had  moved 
forward  rapidly  and  safely  delivered  his  charge.  De  Villiers 
finding  that  he  was  too  late  to  assault  him,  awaited  his  return 
on  the  downward  journey. 

Bradstreet  had  divided  his  boats  into  three  divisions,  and 
was  ascending  with  the  first  division.  Me  had  reached  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  when  he  came  into  the  ambush.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  men  with  him,-f-  who  received  the  full 
fire  from  the  concealed  enemy.  Several  were  killed  orwounded, 
some  endeavoured  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  others  less 
fortunate  were  taken.  Seeing  that  a  part  of  the  French  force 
was  endeavouring  to  cross  under  the  protection  of  an  island, 
Bradstreet  with  a  few  men  reached  it  before  them,  and  drove 
back  those  in  front,  and  being  reinforced,  entirely  prevented 
de  Villiers  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.     At  this  time  Brad- 

•  Bradstreet  served  with  distinction  during  the  war.  Subsequently  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  regular  service.  He  died  a  major-general  in  New  York, 
in  1774. 

t  Doc.  Hist.,  New  York,  I.,  p.  482. 
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Street  heard  that  the  second  division  had  arrived,  and  he  sent 
them  orders  to  defend  the  river  where  they  were.  Higher  up 
the  stream  the  French  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  western 
bank,  and  had  established  themselves  in  a  pine  swamp.  After 
an  exchange  of  shots,  liradstrect  charged  and  drove  the  I-'rench 
into  the  river  ;  many  were  killed  ;  others  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  There  was  a  ford  some 
distance  up  stream,  and  it  was  taken  by  the  remainder  of  de 
Villicrs'  force  to  support  those  who  were  engaged.  They  in 
their  turn  were  driven  back  with  loss.  Shortly  afterwards  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  Oswego;  but  it  was  too  late  to  follow 
the  retreating  enemy.  The  following  day  it  rained  so  hard  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  Bradstrect's  loss  was  twenty  killed 
and  as  many  missing,  twenty-four  slightly  wounded.  He 
brought  back  eighty  French  firelocks  to  Schenectady.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  set  down  at  one  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.     The  affair  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1756. 

Abercrombie  had  been  accompanied  by  900  regular  troops 
of"  Otways,"  afterwards  the  35th  regiment.  On  their  arrival 
Shirley  resigned  his  command,  and  went  to  New  York,  to 
meet  lord  Loudoun,  and  to  report  what  had  been  done.  If 
this  nobleman's  name  ever  for  a  moment  is  mentioned  in 
history,  it  is  in  connection  with  iiis  utter  insignificance,  and 
his  abortive  attempt  against  Louisbourg.  It  was  his  mistaken 
policy  in  removing  troops  from  the  northern  frontier  which 
exposed  fort  William  Henry  to  the  attack  of  Montcalm  the 
following  year.  Franklin  has  preserved  the  witticism  of  a 
Penn.sylvania  agent  in  New  York,  that  Loudoun  was  like 
.Saint  George  on  the  sideboard  ;  always  on  horseback,  but  he 
never  moved  on.  His  incompetence  only  extended  over  two 
years,  when  he  was  recalled.  He  was  a  man  entirely  destitute 
of  all  resources,  and  the  record  of  his  service  is  that  of  continual 
failure,  and  incapacity  of  understanding  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done. 

One  difficulty  not  of  his  own  creation  he  had  to  contend 
with  ;  the  orders  that  in  all  operations,  when  imperial  troops 
were  joined  with  provincials,  provincial  officers,  whatever  their 
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rank,  should  take  their  place  only  as  captains.  The  order  was 
objectionable  both  by  its  arrangement  and  its  injustice.  The 
remedy  to  thi.s  imbecile  regulation  was  plain  :  when  necessary, 
to  give  local  rank  to  an  officer  to  command  in  the  field. 
Loudoun  endeavoured  to  arrange  matters,  and  Winslow,  with 
his  good  sense,  did  the  best  he  was  able  to  assist  him  ;  the 
order,  however,  prevented  the  united  action  at  the  time  of  the 
home  and  provincial  troops.* 

It  was  not  on  lake  Champlain  that  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  British  provinces  was  called  for.  The  attack  against 
Oswego  was  resolved  upon,  and  Montcalm  was  summoned  to 
Montreal  to  organize  and"  conduct  it.  The  regiment  stationed 
at  fort  Niagara  was  brought  to  fort  Frontenac.  There  were 
accordingly  three  regiments  of  regulars,  some  companies  of 
the  marine  force  antl  the  Canadian  militia,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  assembled  there.  The  whole  amounted  to 
3,000  men,  well  supplied  with  artillery ;  some  of  the  guns 
being  those  taken  from  the  unfortunate  Braddock. 

The  forts  in  Oswego  had  been  reconnoitred,  and  they  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  untenable.  It  was  known  that  they 
were  garrisoned  by  recruits,  and  by  a  force  which,  during  the 
past  winter,  had  suffered  from  sickness.-f  The  main  fort  on  the 
west  of  the  river  was  protected  by  earthworks  and  mounted 
with  cannon.  The  defences  had  been  completed  against  the 
south  and  west,  but  to  the  north  at  the  lake  there  was  no 
protection.  It  had  been  considered  that  the  second  fort, 
Ontario,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  rendered  such  defences 
unnecessary.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  star,  composed  of 
timbers  upwards  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  flattened  and  secured 
together.  It  furnished  a  defence  against  musket  shot,  but 
was  of  no  protection  against  artillery  of  weight.     A  few  wcll- 

*  N.Y.  Doc,  Vn.,  p.  121. 

+  Tlieie  is  a  remarkalile  letter  from  the  inteipieter,  J<'li"  Van  Seice,  to  .Sir 
William  Johnson,  6  March,  1756  [N.V.  Uoc,  VII.,  p.  74],  in  which  he  states 
that  ten  soldiers  had  been  seized  a  mile  from  the  fort  by  Os\vaf;atchie  Indians. 
Seice  continues  :   "  lie  [Mercer]  writes  me  that  his  people  are  dyin^  very  fast,  and 

no  provi>ions  for  the  men lie  says,  .Sir,  that  if  there  does  not  come 

Provisions  to  him  against  the  25lh  of  March,  they  must  give  it  over." 
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directed  shots  would  destroy  the  structure.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  370  men,  recruits  who  had  lately  joined  Pepperell's 
regiment.  There  was  a  tliird  unfinished  fort  about  a  mile  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  fort  George,  which  from  its 
recognised  want  of  vahu-.  had  been  christened  by  the  men 
"fort  Rascal."  It  had  hitherto  been  occupied  as  a  cattle  pen. 
Since  de  Villiers'  raids  150  of  the  Jersey  provincials  had  been 
stationed  there.* 

The  engineer  McKcllar,  who  had  been  sent  up  to  complete 
the  defences,  had  found  that  the  works  were  incapable  of 
development ;  indeed,  their  weakness  was  well  known.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  newlj'-enlistcd  men,  without  disci- 
pline, further  than  thej'  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
firearms.  When  the  siege  operations  commenced,  the  sailors, 
artificers  and  labourers  who  lived  outside,  on  the  appearance 
of  Montcalm's  force  took  refuge  within  the  walls.  Although 
the  garrison  generally  was  in  good  health,  the  winter's  sick- 
ness in  tlie  fort  had  not  wholly  disappeared. 

Montcalm's  preparations  at  Frontenac  were  completed  by 
the  4th  of  August.  A  (e\v  days  previously  dc  Rigaud  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Niaouare  bay,  Sackett's  harbour,  to  take  command 
of  the  force  which  had  been  moved  from  Sandy  creek  to  this 
place.  Under  the  command  of  de  Villiers,  it  had  suffered  from 
sickness,  and  from  losses  in  the  expeditions  he  had  undertaken. 
This  spot  had  been  selected  as  the  point  where  the  assembly 
of  the  troops  should  be  made,  and  at  which  the  organization 
should  be  completed  for  the  advance. 

Montcalm  left  fort  Fi'ontenac  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and 
reached  Wolfe  island,  masking  his  expedition  by  remaining 
on,  the  Ontario  shore.  The  distance,  following  the  land  of  the 
south  shore  to  Sackett's  harbour,  is  about  twenty  miles; 
Montcalm  on  the  night  succeeding  moved  his  force  thither. 

•  The  fort  on  the  west  side  was  situated  on  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Van 
Buren  and  Water  Streets,  on  the  east  of  the  river  Onondaga.  'I'he  second  fort, 
Ontario,  stood  at  the  Corner  of  West  Sixth  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Edwin  Allen.  I  am  indebted  for  tiiis  information 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Burt,  of  Oswego,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  early  history  of  the  city. 
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A  day  later  he  was  joined  by  the  second  division,  bringing 
the  provisions,  guns  and  stores.  All  was  now  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. On  the  9th,  de  Rigaud  with  his  force  marched  along 
the  shore  through  the  forest,  while  the  boats  followed.  He 
thus  furnished  jM"otcction  against  any  surprise  by  land,  and 
assured  an  unopposed  landing.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
interference.  The  garri.son  lay  in  supposed  security ;  no 
scouts  were  sent  out  from  the  forts  ;  no  attem[)t  to  learn  if 
enemies  were  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  may  be 
assumed  that  no  attack  was  thought  possible. 

At  inidnight  of  the  10th  the  h'rench  landed  about  a  mile  from 
the  fort.  The  disembarkation  was  made  without  interruption. 
Early  in  the  morning,  however,  the  expedition  was  discovered 
b)'  a  canoe  which  had  left  Oswego,  and  the  alarm  was  given. 
Two  armed  vessels  were  sent  to  cannonade  the  force  on  the 
shore,  but  the  heavier  guns  of  the  troops  soon  drove  them  off. 

Stc[)s  were  taken  to  commence  the  attack,  and  at  early 
dawn  Descombles,  the  French  engineer,  was  .sent  forward  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  groiuul.  He  was  shot  by  tnistake 
by  one  of  his  own  Indians,  and  cai^tain  Pouchot,  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Bcarne,  was  directed  to  perform  his  duties.  The  loss 
of  the  principal  engineer  depres.sed  Montcalm,  as  the  second 
engineer  was  without  experience;  a  fact  which  must  have  been 
made  plain  to  Montcalm,  for  it  was  not  until  the  12th  that 
Pouchot  was  appointed.  Some  intercepted  letters  revealed 
to  Montcalm  that  the  garrison  was  perfectly  unprepared,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  complete  the  surprise  of  the  eneiny  by 
opening  the  trenches  the  same  evening.* 

The  Canadians  and  Indians  hung  round  the  eastern  forts, 
keeping  up  a  distant  attack.  During  the  night  the  first 
parallel  was  constructed.  The  cominandcr  of  the  western  fort 
was  colonel  Mercer  ;  knowing  that  fort  Ontario  was  not 
tenable  against  artillery,  and  .seeing  that  the  guns  were  about 
to  be  placed  in  position,  he  signalled  to  the  men  to  abandon 
their  post,  and  join  him  on  the  western  side.     They  did  so 

*  N.Y.  Doc.,  X.,  p.  442.  Pouchot  Meinoires  sur  la  derniire  guerre,  &c. 
(translated),  p.  64. 
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without  interruption.  On  the  second  night  Montcalm  com- 
menced his  entrenchments,  continuing  the  parallel  to  the 
river  side,  in  which  twenty  heavy  guns  were  carried,  to  be 
placed  in  position  en  barbette.  Pouchot  tells  us  that  the 
precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  build  platforms,  .so  the 
wheels  of  the  guns  were  forced  into  the  ground,  which,  owing 
to  a  heavy  rain,  was  .soft,  and  they  were  difificult  to  move. 
The  battery  was  much  exposed,  and  only  eight  guns  were 
mounted.  The  defenders  of  the  fort  fired  with  spirit  ;  "  more 
brisk"*  than  the  guns  of  the  attacking  force.  Montcalm, 
judging  that  the  enemy  could  not  hold  out  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  seeing  the  bad  position  they  would  be  placed  in, 
if  their  entrenchments  to  the  rear  were  assailed  vigorously, 
detached  de  Rigaud,  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  to  cross 
the  stream  at  the  upper  ford.  The  movement  had  been 
perceived  by  Mercer,  and  he  ordered  colonel  Schuyler,  with 
five  hundred  men,  to  advance  and  dispute  the  passage.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  battery  to  give  orders  about  eight  o'clock,  of 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  was  shot  dead.  The  artillery 
officer,  captain  Mind,  was  also  killed.  The  command  fell  on 
lieutenant-colonel  Littlchales.  There  had  been  an  attempt  to 
defend  the  unprotected  part  of  the  fort  by  placing  pork 
barrels,  three-tier  deep,  three  high,  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
with  embrasures.  The  movement  to  prevent  the  march  of  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  was  not  made,  or  it  failed,  for  the 
French  force  appeared  at  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  firing  at  a 
distance  with  the  usual  noise  and  shrieks. 

The  spirit  which  had  urged  on  the  garrison  ceased  with 
the  death  of  colonel  Mercer,  who  had  hitherto  animated  the 
defenders  with  his  own  courage.  A  feeling  of  terror  must  have 
at  once  taken  possession  of  the  troop.s,  their  confidence  not 
being  increased  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  a  hundred 
women,  the  wives  of  soldiers,  and  of  the  artisans  who  lived 
outside  the  fort,  for  on  a  council  of  war  being  called,  a  sur- 
render was  agreed  upon.  A  white  flag  was  held  above  the 
temporary  entrenchments,  and  the  garrison  capitulated. 

•  Montcalm,  N.V.  Doc,  X.,  p.  443. 
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The  terms  granted  were  that  the  troops  should  lay  down 
their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  officers  and  soldiers  to 
retain  their  property  ;  the  forts  to  be  surrendered,  with  the 
munitions  of  war,  shipping,  and  other  property  uninjured;  the 
arms  to  be  deposited  in  a  store  with  the  flags,  drums  and 
officers'  arms.  Montcalm  granted  permission  to  the  non-com- 
batants to  leave  immediately. 

The  prisoners  were  1,640  in  number,  120  of  whom  were 
women  and  children  :  5  standards,  6  large  barcjucs  carrying 
52  guns,  200  barges,  1 13  cannons  and  mortars,  with  full  supply 
of  powder  and  bullets,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  biscuit, 
pork,  flour,  wine  and  spirits,  three  bo.xes  of  silver,  with  the 
military  chest  containing  ^i8,cx)0,  became  the  property  of  the 
victors.  The  standards  were  subsequently  j)laced  by  de 
Vaudreuil  in  the  churches  at  Montreal,  where  they  remained 
until  the  conciucst. 

The  forts  were  demolished.  Oswego  was  thus  destroyed  ; 
it  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  demolition  was  accomplished, 
the  French  forces  returned  to  forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara 
with  the  spoil  :  the  prisoners  were  carried  to  Montreal,  in  a 
few  months  to  be  exchanged. 

It  was  a  success  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to  elevate  the 
confidence  and  spirit  of  aggression  of  the  whole  of  Canada. 
It  gave  the  command  of  lake  Ontario  to  the  French,  and 
placed  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Frontenac  beyond  the 
reach  of  attack,  so  that  the  troops  quartered  there  were  avail- 
able for  operations  in  other  directions,  the  forts  themselves 
requiring  but  a  small  garri.son.  English  power  on  the  north 
of  the  continent,  to  many  must  have  been  looked  upon  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  this  blow.  The  weak  defence, 
which  had  been  made,  .shewed  the  utter  ignorance  of  all  rules 
of  war,  the  want  of  discipline  among  the  English  colonists, 
and  the  manifest  incapacity  of  their  leaders.*  The  same 
success  in  future  operations  was  confidently  hoped  for.     Many 

*  Montcalm  spoke  contemptuously  of  their  courage.  He  wrote  to  D'Arijen- 
son,  28th  August,  1756,  "  II  faut  croire  que  les  Anglais  transplantcs  ne  sont 
plus  les  memes  qu'en  Europe. 
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difficulties  and  privations  were  foreseen  ;  the  scarc'ty  of  pro- 
visions and  the  limited  number  of  troops  for  defence  were 
known.  Nevertheless,  New  France  felt  herself  secure  aj^ainst 
future  aggression,  when  so  moderate  an  effort  on  her  part 
had  only  been  necessary  to  attain  this  success.  There  was 
not  a  single  impediment  to  the  occupation  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory, extending  to  fort  Dutjuesne.  The  Canadians  atid 
Indians  with  slight  interference  were  devastating  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  [irowess  of  h'rench  troops 
against  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  the  English  had  been 
made  manifest.  Everything  tended  to  shew  that  a  time  had 
come,  when  a  limit  was  to  be  placeil  to  British  pretension.* 

Colonel  Webb  had  been  instructed  to  advance  with 
reinforcements  to  Oswego.  His  force  was  composed  of  what 
remained  of  the  44th  ;iftcr  Hraddock's  defeat,  and  some 
com|)anics  of  the  corps  of  liradstrcet's  boatmen.  He  arrived 
at  the  carrying  place,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the 
place  had  been  taken  and  Montcalm  was  advancing  with  a 
force  of  6,cxx)  men  to  invade  the  province.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  force,  his  conduct  shewed  a  want  of  firmness  and 
courage,  which  added  to  the  general  depression.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  obtain  precise  information.  A  few  hours  of 
patient  determination  would  luive  established  his  own  position. 


•  Montcalm  felt  it  necessary  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  undeitalsinfj  this  enter- 
prise <is  being  at  v.iri.mce  with  the  true  principles  of  war.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  minister,  of  the  28th  of  Aujjust  [Dus.sieux,  p.  155],  he  says,  "  The  disposition 
which  I  followed  against  i,8c»  men  is  so  strongly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
rules  [of  war],  that  the  boldness  wliicli  has  marked  tliis  enterprise  must  in  Europe 
pass  for  temerity,  but  I  beg  of  you,  Monseigneur,  in  full  of  your  favour  (pour  toute 
grdce),  to  assure  his  majesty  that  if  ever  he  desire  to  employ  me  in  his  aritiies,  as 
I  hope  he  will  do,  I  will  act  upon  difierent  principles.  ...  It  is-,  perhaps, 
the  first  time,  that  with  3,coo  men, except  artillery,  that  1,800  have  been  besieged 
who  might  have  been  promptly  assisted  by  2,000,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  oppose 
our  landing,  liaving  also  the  superiority  of  the  naval  force  on  the  lake.  Our 
success  has  been  beyond  all  expectation,  [le  siirces  a  itv  an  deta  <ie  loiilc  attenlt'.y 
The  news  of  .Montcalm's  triumph  reached  France  on  the  9th  of  October,  by  the 
way  of  London  and  Ostend. 
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He  would  have  learned  with  the  amount  of  Montcahn's  force, 
the  assmancc  of  his  own  safety  l)y  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops;  the  object  of  the  e.\pedition  having  been  accomplished. 
A  calm  consideration,  of  the  difficulties  of  an  invasion  by  the 
Mohawk,  would  have  led  him  to  reco^Mii.sc  its  impossibility. 
But  the  common[)lace  mind  of  Webb  led  him  to  listen  to  his 
fears.  His  duty  was  plain  :  to  have  remained  where  he  was, 
ready  at  a  moment's  necessitj'  to  descend  the  Mohawk,  and  to 
have  asked  for  reinforcements  to  sustain  him.  In  his  terror 
and  dismay  he  filled  Wood's  creek  with  fallen  trees  to  prevent 
the  French  advance,  anil  bmiit  down  the  two  forts  on  the 
Mohawk  and  at  Wood's  creek  ;  having  thus  passively  shewn 
his  utifitness  for  his  duties,  with  his  force  he  retired  down  the 
Mohawk  to  the  German  fiats,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

A  report  was  sent  to  Loudoun  of  the  reverse  which  for  a 
time  had  destroyed  the  hold  of  the  colonics  on  lake  Ontario, 
with  the  loss  of  guns,  ainmunition,  provisions  and  stores  and 
of  the  greater  disgrace  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners  were  being  carried  to  Montreal.  It  must  have  fallen 
on  him,  with  the  same  crushing  force  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
community,  for  he  immediatel)'  sent  orders  to  Winslow  not  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  but  to  take  measures  to  defqnd  his  fort 
against  attack  from  the  French. 

The  disaster  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  colonies 
was  heard  with  sorrow  and  emotion.  There  was  no  denying 
the  extent  of  the  injurious  consequences,  in  the  loss  of  prestige 
and  the  important  political  complications  which  might  be 
created.  The  end  was  not  seen.  The  objects  of  the  war  with 
many  were  imperfcctlx'  understood,  and  in  ever}'  direction 
there  were  the  most  painful  surmises  of  what  the  future  would 
bring  forth. 

This  depression  of  feeling  is  a  curious  record  of  a  date  but 
three  years  previous  to  the  taking  of  Quebec.  No  more 
expressive  evidence  can  be  found  to  establish  what  the  genius 
of  Chatham  accomplished  in  a  icw  months  ;  or  can  place  in 
mo -e  striking  language  the  debt  which  the  British  provinces 
owed  to  the  mother  country,  for  permanently  removing  the 
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dread  of  French  aggression,  by  gaining  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  northern  continent  for  the 
British  race. 
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It  isdifificult  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  contemporary 
writers,  that  the  capitulation  was  not  fully  observed  ;  that  in  t'le  presence  of  the 
large  force  nf  French  troops,  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  rob  and  ill-treat  both 
officers  and  men,  killing  numbers  of  them.  The  sick  in  hospital  are  stated  to  have 
been  murdered  and  scalped,  among  them  Mr.  de  la  Court,  a  lieutenant.  More- 
over, that  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  take  twenty  prisoners  to  replace  their  losses 
in  the  expedition.  Such  is  the  narrative  of  Sniolleit  [chap.  XXX.,  sec.  34], and  he 
wrote  from  the  information  he  obtained;  his  history  was  published  in  1763-65, 
In  the  "Journal  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  proceedings  of  the  Indians  "  [N.V.  Doc, 
VII.,  p.  199],  it  is  slated  "that  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  the  great  quantity  of 
Rum  found  in  the  Forts,  and  in  tlieir  liquor  fell  upon  the  Knglish  prisoners,  mur- 
dering one  hundred  of  them."  On  the  other  hand,  the  governor  of  New  York, 
sir  Charles  Hardy,  on  the  5th  of  .Septemlj^r,  writes  that  "the  garrison  was  well 
used."  He  describes  the  dead  as  colonel  Mercer  and  captiin  Hind,  with  eight  or 
nine  private  men.  Subsequently  he  reported  the  killed  at  twelve  or  fourteen  men. 
[N.V.  Doc,  XI.,  p.  169.] 

In  the  journal  of  the  siege  transmitted  by  .Montcalm  [\.Y.  Doc,  X.,  p.  443], 
his  own  loss  is  reported  at  thirty  :  "  that  of  the  English  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  including  several  soldiers  who,  wishing  to  escape  across  the  woods,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians."  There  is  a  letter  (rom  a  French  officer  present  (lb.  X., 
p.  456),  in  which  the  enterprise  is  greatly  magnified.  He  describes  llie  I'jiglish 
losses  as  unheard  of.  He  tells  us  that  "  tiie  Canadians  and  Indians  had  a  very 
considerable  slice  of  the  cake.  The  latter  have  slipped  full  of  honors,  and  have 
massacred  more  than  one  hundred  ]iersons,  who  are  included  in  the  capitulation." 
An  official  account  [Lb.,  p.  460]  says  :  "  Tliey  have  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
men,  including  some  soldiers  killed  by  the  In;iians  in  attempting  to  escape  into 
the  woo<ls."  Montcalm,  in  reporting  the  capture  to  d'Argenson  (lb.,  p.  464), 
says  :  "  I  shall  not  conceal  from  you  that  there  has  been  a  little  jilunder,  which  it 
was  even  necessary  to  tolerate.  We  are  not  in  Europe,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  300  Indians  and  1,500  Canadians  regaling  themselves  (faire  uiie  cure). 
Moreover,  this  is  the  custom  in  the  colonies  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  the  English  rfficers,  as  we'l  as  the  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  have 
been  saved."  1  )esandrouiiis,  the  .surviving  engineer  of  the  expedition,  in  his 
account  (II).,  X.,  p.  466)  remarks  :  "  I  do  not  make  any  mention  of  the  horrors 
and  cruelties  of  the  Indians.  The  idea  entertained  thereof  in  France  is  very 
correct.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  make  war  with  such  people,  especially  when  tliey 
are  drunk  ;  a  condition  in  which  nothing  stays  their  fury."  De  Vaudreuil  (lb., 
X.,  p.  47)  (K-scribes  the  English  loss  at  "  45  killed  ;  of  these  12  lost  their  lives  in 
action  ;  the  remainder  were  killed  in  the  woods  by  our  Indians  whilst  trying  to 
escape." 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  a  Mr.  de  la  Court  at  a  later  date  was  colonel  of  the 
6lst  regiment. 

The  letter  of  de  Vaudreuil  to  .M.  de  Machault,  Minister  of  Marine,  23  Oct., 
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1756  [Dessieux,  p.  282],  complains  of  the  restraint  exercised  by  Montcalm  over 
the  Indians,  and  of  his  harsh  treatment  of  both  Indians  and  Canadians.  "Sans 
mon  frere  les  sauvages  qui  se  voyoient  obliges  d'abandonner  leur  petit  pillage  k 
I'avidite  des  grenadiers  auroient  pris  un  parti  tres  contraire  aux  interets  de  la 
colonie."  lie  also  states  that  the  Indians  had  waited  upon  him  to  say  :  "  Qu'ils 
ne  pouvoient  supporter  les  vivacitos  de  M.  de  Montcalm."  The  letter  is  marked 
throughout  by  exaggeration. 

If  any  opinion  as  to  this  contradictory  evidence  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  not 
possible  to  refuse  our  belief  that  excesses  and  cruellies  wei""  commiUed  by  the 
Indians,  [o  what  extent  11  is  not  ])ossible  to  determine  ;  and  that  they  were 
repressed  by  Montcalm  as  much  as  possible.  The  consideration  of  Montcalm's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  is  important  in  view  of  what  followed,  in  1757,  on  the 
capture  of  fort  William  Henry,  lake  George,  when  the  Indians  massacred  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  following  bnllad  was  composed  at  the  time,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
general  feeling  in  Canada  oii  the  news  of  Montcalm's  success.  It  is  contained  in 
a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Clair  de  Godfroy  Coquard  to  his  brother.     N.Y.  Doc,  X., 

P-  533- 

It  also  appears  Quebec  Doc,  IV^. ,  p.  21,  with  some  slight  variation  and  many 
misprints.      "  Loudon  "  is  called  "  London."     I  have  followed  the  X.Y.  Doc. 

I. 

CelM)rons  tons  du  Grand  Vaudreuil, 

La  sag'isse  et  la  gloire, 
Toute  I'Angieterre  est  en  Deiiil, 

Au  bruit  de  sa  victoire. 
Ch(j:'aguen  n'est  plus. . .  .nos  soldats 

L'ont  force  de  se  rendre, 
Et  ses  murs  ne  sont  plus  (|u'un  'as 

De  poussiere  et  de  cendre. 

II. 

En  vain  Loudon,  de  ses  Guerrier.«, 

II  rassemble  I'elite, 
Montcalm  avide  des  lauriers, 

N'y  vole  que  plus  vite. 
Uellone'lui  prete  aon  char 

Et  sur  de  la  fortune, 
Des  trois  choses  que  fit  Cxsar,  * 

II  n'en  omet  ancune. 

III. 
Deja  je  vois  de  nos  heros, 

Une  troupe  intrepide, 
S'avancer  au  travers  des  flots 

D'un  perilleux  rapide. 


*  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  [sic] 
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Plein  d'ardeur  le  fer  a  la  main, 
Rigaud  marche  a  leur  tete— 

L'ennemi  tremijle  et  Chouaguen 
Devient  notre  couquete. 

IV. 
En  fin  les  voiia  dans  nos  fers, 

Ces  hommes  redoul)tal)les, 
Ces  braves  qui  domptent  les  mers, 

Sur  terre  sout  traitables. 
Leur  bravoure  imbecile, 

S'acliarne  et  vient  dans  nos  prisons, 
Demnnder  un  asile 

Des  le  premier  coup  de  canon. 


A  Carillon  Ton  dit  pourtant, 

Qu'ils  auront  leur  revanche, 
Au  tant  en  emporle  le  vent, 

lis  soutTlent  dans  la  manche. 
Les  Canadiens  leur  font  peur, 

Et  Loudon  est  trop  sage, 
Pour  oser  contre  leur  valeur, 

Mesurer  son  courage. 

vr. 

Mais  de  tons  ces  exploits  brillants, 

Qu'elle  est  I'anie  secrete. 
On  la  connoit  par  ses  talents, 

Faut  il  d'autre  Inlreprete? 
Oui,  c'est  elle  qui  des  vainqueurs, 

Soutient  le  bras  terrible, 
Et  fait  circuler  dans  les  creurs, 

Cette  force  invincible. 
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FRANQUET'S  JOURNEY— QUEBEC  TO  MONTREAL,   1753 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  manners  of  the  time  in  the  journal  of  Franquet, 
the  officer  already  named  sent  to  inspect  the  fortifications.  Franquet  arrived  in 
America  in  1 75 1,  and  made  the  tour  of  Cape  Hreton  and  Acadia,  pirticularly 
turning  his  attention  to  Louisbourg.  He  visited  fort  IJeausejour  and  the  bay 
Verte  ;  I  have  alluded  to  his  presence  at  these  places,  and  have  recorded  his 
impressions  of  the  people  he  met  there.*  He  also  visited  Prince  Edward  island, 
and  finally  arrived  in  Canada  in  1752. 

Franquet's  duty  was  to  visit  Three  Rivers,  the  Saint  Maurice  forges,  the 
Abenaki  settlements  of  Saint  Francis,  and  Hecancour,  the  Indian  villages  of  ihe 
Sault  and  the  Two  Mountains,  with  the  forts  of  Chamlily,  Saint  John's,  Crown 
Point,  and  Ticonderoga.  The  journey  which  Franquet  relates  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  events  of  a  later  date.  It  took  place  in  1753,  during  the  government 
of  Duquesiie,  seven  years  before  the  taking  of  (Quebec,  and  previous  to  the  frauds 
being  developed  to  the  system  which  they  suljsequently  attained. + 

Franquet  had  the  best  opportunity  of  ju<lgiiig  the  character  of  the  people  he  met 
in  Canada,  and  he  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  men  and  vvomen  of  the  period. 
He  represents  the  inhabitants  as  all  taking  part  in  commerce  with  the  Indians  ; 
even  the  officers  were  concerned  in  it.  Most  of  them  had  a  store  in  their  house  ; 
accordingly,  they  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  when  detached  at  the  posts 
they  thought  more  of  their  own  profit  than  of  the  interest  of  the  service.  The 
ease  in  which  they  lived  made  them  negligent  of  their  profession.  They  were 
useful  for  war  with  the  Indians,  and  could  l)ear  the  fatigue  of  such  expeditions. 
They  were  generous  and  kindly,  but  for  the  most  part  Insubordinate.  They  were 
fond  of  idleness  and  show.  They  were  strong,  vigorous,  sufficiently  endowed  with 
capacity,  but  deficient  in  edi'c.aon.  Well  instructed,  they  could  master  know- 
ledge and  become  useful  in  the  administratum  of  the  state.  He  gives  us  also 
his  impressions  of  Canadian  womanhood.  He  represents  them  "  as  rather  pretty 
than  handsome,  with  a  good  constitution.  The  leg  well  made,  with  not  much 
bust.  They  walk  well,  and  are  graceful  in  their  iiiovements.  They  are  superior 
to  the  men  in  intelligence,  with  which  generally  they  are  well  endowed.  They 
speak  pure  French,  without  the  least  acct'it.  They  are  fond  of  dress,  are 
generous,  but  are  characterized  by  some  slight  affsctation.  Thty  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  coquetry  :  at  least,  their  manner  of  dress  seems  so  to  suggest.  They 
are  always  neat  in  the  feet.  Their  jupon  is  short  and  tight  at  the  waist.  In 
place  of  a  gown  they  wear  a  mantle,  fitting  the  figure  perfectly,  which  only  reaches 
to  the  hip.  It  is  e.asy  to  conceive  that  with  this  costume  their  movement  is  full  of 
animation.  When  in  the  least  assisted  by  looks  of  blandishment,  they  easily  make 
a  conquest.      Nevertheless,    they   are   much    attached   to   their    husbands    and 


*  Ante  page  504. 

+  Franquet's  Meinoire  and  Journal  in  MS.  are  contained  In  two  volumes  in 
the  parliamentary  library,  Ottawa. 
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children.  They  are  fond  of  pleasure,  and  are  also  delighted  in  showing  politeness 
to  strangers.* 

We  learn  from  Franquet  that  it  was  customary  for  'he  governor-general  to 
leave  Quebec  in  January  to  proceed  to  Montreal,  and  remain  there  until  August. 
During;  these  months  changes  wercmade  in  the  different  '.vestern  posts.  Where 
necessary,  new  officers  were  appointed  to  the  commands  ;  the  strength  of  the 
detaciinients  determined  ;  the  transport  of  the  troops  and  supplies  arranged  ;  the 
quantity  of  provision.s  and  ammunition  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  defence 
of  the  ensuing  twelve  months  considered.  Licences  to  trade  were  granted  the 
number  of  persons  permitted  to  leave  the  colony  established,  so  that  those  who 
were  absent  could  be  known.  As  early  after  the  opening  of  the  navigation  as 
possible,  the  chiefs  of  the  western  tribes  arrived  at  Montreal  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  governor,  to  receive  the  presents  granted  to  them,  and  to  give  pledges  of 
their  fidelity. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  to  take  possession  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  Duquesne  had  named  the  14th  of  January  for  his  departure  from  Quebec  to 
com))lele  the  preparations  for  the  expedition.  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  officers,  who  were  appointed  to  it,  captains  Marin,  Pean,  de  Vergor,  Saint 
Ours,  and  La  Martiniere  ;  the  junior  officers  were  .Saint  Laurent,  le  chevalier  de 
la  Roche  and  le  Mercier.  Higot  offered  to  accompany  the  party  to  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles,  there  to  entertain  them  at  supper  and  to  see  the  governor  start  in  the 
morning.  A  few  officers  were  invited  to  be  present,  and  some  ladies  joined  the 
party,  Mesdanies  Pcan,  Marin,  de  Lolbiniere,  de  Repentigny,  and  du  .Simon. 
The  weather  was  bitterly  cold  when  the  start  was  made  at  ten  ;  there  was  a 
cutting  frost,  and  a  snowstorm  known  in  Canada  as  a  powfree  dashed  in  the 
travellers'  faces.  They  reached  the  village  about  three,  when  the  governor  was 
received  by  a  guard  of  twenty-five  of  the  militia.  The  intendant  established  him- 
self at  the  Congregational  nunnery,  occujiied  by  oidy  two  teltgifuses.  At  five  the 
company  assembled  to  amuse  themselves  until  supper.  The  pastime  was  play, 
and  we  learn  from  Franquet  that  the  game  was  faro.  It  was  an  age  when  every- 
body who  made  a  pretence  to  fashionable  life  indulged  in   play,  and  large  sums 

*  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  bean  sexe  to  allow  Mr.  Franquet  in  their 
case  to  he  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  "  Les  femmes  y  sont  de  figure  plus  jolie 
que  belle,  y  sont  d'une  constitution  forte,  out  la  jambe  bien  faite,  peu  de  gorge, 
niarchent  bien,  et  on  (sic )  (kins  leur  jiort  bomie  grace,  elles  I'emportent  sur  les 
hommes  pour  res]irit,  gcneralinitnt  elles  en  out  toutes  beaucoup,  ])arlent  un 
fran9ais  epure  n'ont  pas  le  moindre  accent,  ainient  aussi  la  parure,  sont  polies, 
genereuse  et  menie  manieri'es  je  leur  soupconnerois  un  ])eu  de  coquetterie  ;  au 
moins  leur  fa^on  de  se  mettre  senible  I'annoncer.  Elles  sont  ordinairenient  bien 
chausees,  portent  le  jupon  foi  t  court,  sont  serrees  a  la  ceinture,  et  vetues  en  lieu  de 
robe  d'un  mantelet  <\ii<.  plus  j)ropres  ([ui  ne  leur  pend  que  jusqu'a  la  laille,  il  e-^t 
aise  de  se  representer  que  sous  un  tel  hahillement,  tons  leurs  mouvements  sont 
marques  et  que  pour  le  peu  qu'ils  soient  soutenus  de  regards  flatteurs,  elles  capti- 
vent  aisement  les  cncurs,  elles  sont  neanmoins  attachees  a  leur  maris,  et  a  leurs 
enfans,  ainient  le  plaisir,  et  s'en  font  un  sensible,  de  prcvenir  de  politesses  les 
etrangers." 
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were  staked.  The  mimoires  of  iliese  times  shew  tliat  men  of  rank  and  family 
took  every  possible  advanliige.  They  jilayed  to  win,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
cheat.  Ill  England  and  on  the  continent  ganil)ling  was  a  recognised  habit,  even 
to  witliin  the  last  half  century  auion^  certain  sets.  In  French  Canada,  from  the 
want  of  books  and  the  absence  of  the  intellectual  impulses  experienced  in  large 
cities,  it  became  tlie  chief  recreation  of  those  hclding  position.  Late  hours  were 
not  kept  ;  as  a  rule,  tiie  company  separated  at  ten.  On  tliis  occasion  supper  was 
at  seven,  play  followed,  and  at  ten  every  one  retired. 

In  the  morning  the  governor  started,  attended  by  Duchesnay,  the  captain  of 
his  guard,  his  secretary,  and  servants.  Some  carioles  were  sent  before  him  to 
break  the  way.  The  inlendant  ])roposed  that  the  other  members  of  the  party 
should  pass  the  day  where  they  were.  The  invitation  was  acce()ted.  There  was 
dinner,  sujiper,  and  heavy  jilay.*  'I"he  following  day  the  iiitendant's  party 
returned  to  Quebec. 

This  triji  was  |)reliminary  to  a  second  jnurney,  which  look  place  a  few  days 
afterwards.  As  a  rule  the  intciulant  did  not  proceed  to  Montreal  until  March  ; 
but  owing  to  liis  presence  being  indispensable  to  the  organization  of  the  Ohio 
expedition,  Higot  arranged  with  Duquesne  that  he  would  be  in  M<intreal  about 
tlie  I3tli  of  l'"ebruary,  and  he  had  to  start  some  days  jneviously  to  keep  this 
engagement.  Some  oflicers  of  the  garrison  were  to  accompany  him,  and  several 
ladies  desirous  of  joining  tlieir  husbands  were  included  in  the  invitation.  Mesdames 
Daine,  I'ean,  dc  l,oll)inicre,  de  Repentigny,  Marin;  the  wife  of  an  ensign,  doubtless 
a  relative  of  the  captain  of  the  name  in  command  of  the  ex|>edilion,  and  du 
Simon,  wife  of  a  merchant.  Framiuet,  wliose  duties  look  him  to  Montreal,  was 
one  of  the  number;  during  the  journey  Madame  Marin  was  assigned  as  his  r<7/;/- 
piigiion  ik  voyage.  f 

The  baggage  was  sent  to  the  intendant's  palace  six  days  before  leaving,  so  that 
it  could  be  leisurely  forwarded,  the  travellers  taking  only  what  was  recjuired  for 
the  journey.  Franquet  describes  the  court  yanl  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when 
the  start  was  made.  The  cariohs  of  the  guests  had  two  horses  ;  they  were  driven 
in  tandem  fashion,  the  roads  being  loo  narrow  to  admit  any  other  arrangement- 
It,  indeed,  would  have  been  impossible,  on  two  sleighs  meeting,  for  two  |)airs  of 
horses  to  have  passed  in  the  deej)  snow.  The  carioles  of  the  servants  had  one 
horse  ;  there  was  a  full  staflf  of  attendants  with  a  complete  ballerie  de  cuisine. 

An  early  dinner  was  given  at  the  palace,  with  all  the  deliberation  and  cere- 
mony, as  if  no  start  was  to  be  made.  On  the  first  afternoon  they  reached  I'ointe- 
aux-Trembles,  a  drive  of  nineteen  miles.  Here  Higot  gave  supper,  and  after 
supper  there  was  faro.  They  started  at  seven  the  following  morning,  having  taken 
coffee,  with  some  biscuits.  At  cap  Santc,  twelve  miles  distant,  they  break- 
fasted, and  made  a  halt  of  two  hours  :  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Saint  Anne 
de  La  Parade  ;  the  day's  drive  was  twenty-six  miles.  Bigot  was  again  the  host  for 
supper,  with  the  attendant  amusement  of  play. 

The  start  was  made  betimes  the  next  morning,  for  the  distance  was  long. 
Miidame  Marin  was  the  sister  of  Madame  de  Rigaud,  wife  of  the  governor  of 
Three  Rivers,  whom  she  desired  much  to  see.     She  therefore  proposed  that  her 
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sleigh  should  stop  at  Three  Rivers,  for  the  party  proposed  to  drive  through  the 
place  will  it  stopping.  Franquet  assented,  and  they  were  followed  by  Madame 
Daine  and  M.  de  .Saint  Vincent.  Madame  Marin  found  her  sister  indisposed  and 
confined  to  bed.  .She,  however,  ordered  dinner  for  her  guests,  and  afterwards 
they  went  to  her  room  for  coffee,  and  to  chat  an  hour.  As  they  were  at  dinner 
they  heard  the  guns  fired  in  honour  of  llie  inteiidant  as  he  was  passing  onwards. 
They  left  Three  Rivers  at  three.  Higot  had  determined  to  make  the  halting  jilace 
at  Vamachichc,  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  ofTliree  Rivers,  and  the  horses  were 
changed  at  the  cap  de  la  Madeleine,  nine  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Frantjuet 
calls  the  jilace  Ouachis.  It  had  been  an  unusually  long  journey,  forty  miles. 
There  was,  however,  supper  and  play,  as  usual. 

The  I  all  was  Sunday,  so  the  parly  went  to  early  niass.  Madame  Daine  made 
the  collection.*  After  breakfast  they  started,  and  took  to  the  ice  at  lake  Saint 
Peter,  passing  the  villages  of  river  du  Loup  and  Maskinonge.  The  shore  was 
again  followed  at  He  an  Castor,  and  the  journey  continued  to  near  the  He  de 
Dupas,  which  must  have  been  about  Herlhier. 

They  h.Td  met  together,  and  were  taking  some  refreshment  before  commencing 
))lay,  in  which  they  were  to  engage  until  supper,  when  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  governor,  M.  Duquesne,  with  the  husbands  of  the 
two  ladies,  I'ean  and  Marin,  and  two  Can.idian  officers,  I  )uchesnay  an<l  le  Mercier. 
The  distance  was  about  (ilty-five  miles  from  Montreal  ;  with  good  sleighing  the 
drive  may  be  looke  1  upon  as  an  ordinary  matter.  Until  the  days  of  railways,  in 
modern  times  it  was  not  uiuisual  to  drive  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  a  ball,  and 
the  apjieaiance  of  the  party  from  Montreal  need  create  little  astonishnieiit. 

Madame  Marin  was  suffering  from  lieadache,  and  was  lying  down.  It  was 
thought  by  her  foiii/ai^tu's  that  the  presence  of  her  husband  would  restore  her  to 
health.  This  was  not  the  case,  and  she  was  absent  from  the  sup|)er  and  faro. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  party  retired  at  nine. 

On  the  following  day  they  drove  to  Pointe-aux- Trembles,  forty-five  miles  from 
lierthier.  The  journey  was  broken  at  .Saint  .Sulpice,  twenty-nine  miles  distant, 
where  they  n-ia<le  a  halt  of  two  hours  and  took  breakfast.  From  lierthier 
Duquesne  took  possession  of  Madame  Marin,  and  Franquet  was  left  alone. t  They 
selected  a  house  for  supper,  but  as  there  was  no  room  large  enough  for  the  party 
to  meet,  some  i>artitions  were  removed.  I''aro  followed  the  supper,  and  as  it  was 
the  last  night  they  were  to  be  together,  they  played  later  than  usual. 

The  next  morning,  having  only  ten  miles  to  reach  Montreal,  they  did  not  leave 
until  two.  They  arrived  at  Montreal  early;  and  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
Marin,  they  were  all  received  at  the  intendance.  On  this  evening  the  supper  was 
given  by  Duquesne. 

The  journey  reads  as  if  it  h.ad  been  a  more  serious  matter  than  it  really  was. 
There  was  no  distress  in  the  colony  ;  it  took  place  i)efore  the  war  broke  out,  when 
provisions  were  cheap  and  plentiful.  Most  of  the  officers  were  proceeding  on 
duty  to  Montreal,  and  it  was  by  no  means  the  last  occasion  in  Canada  when  an 
official  tour  has  been  made  one  of  pleasure.     The  objectionable  feature  is,  that  the 

*  Madame  Daine  qucta,  et  fit  21  livfes. 

•f-  "  Le  general  m'avoit  amene  la  malade,"  p.  206. 
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additional  expense  was  at  the  king's  cost.  It  is  included  in  this  history  from  the 
light  it  tiirows  on  the  habits  of  those  in  good  position.  The  Krencii  Canadians 
long  retained  their  ancient  gaiety,  and  in  modern  times  those  whose  memory  takes 
them  back  a  few  years  may  recollect  such  trips,  although  not  made  on  the  same 
scale.* 

It  likewise  reads  formidable  that  the  servants  should  liave  proceeded  with 
bedding  and  cooking  utensils,  with  the  necessnry  commissariat.  We  nuist  remem. 
ber  that  at  that  date  there  were  no  inns,  and  out  of  the  cities  of  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  .Montreal,  life  was  somewhat  primitive.  Those  who  desired  comfort 
in  such  circumstances,  had  to  provide  it  for  tiiemselves. 

•  I  append  a  memorandum  from  one  whom,  I  am  certain,  can  only  state  what 
is  true,  which  shows  that  the  custom  prevailed  to  within  half  a  century  back. 
Canada  has  changed  since  those  days  in  many  respects. 

"  One  bright  frosty  day  in  January,  1843,  a  party  of  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22,  most  of  them  connected,  starteil  in  sleighs  to  Chateau  Richer, 
about  15  miles  below  (Quebec,  to  visit  a  near  relation,  the  seigneur  of  the  |)lace. 
He  was  a  widower,  left  with  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  who  were  all 
present,  the  elder  sons  having  come  from  different  parts  of  the  province  to  attend. 
The  brother  of  the  seigneur  assisted  him  in  receiving  his  guests  ;  he  had  aided  in 
bringing  up  his  seven  sons,  for  tlie  motiier  had  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  leaving 
him  with  ten  children,  anil  he  had  never  again  in.irrie<l. 

"  On  ourarrival  we  took  off  our  winter  wraps  and  prepared  ourselves  fordinner. 
We  had  the  good  appetite  of  youth,  sh.xrpeiied  by  the  wintry  air  ot  our  two  hours' 
drive.  After  warming  ourselves  at  the  large  stove,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
dining  hall,  in  which  was  spread  a  long  table,  covered  with  viands  of  all  kinds. 
Pig  in  all  shapes  was  served  up,  as  Porc-frais,  hotidiits,  sausage,  in  fact,  in  every 
form  to  be  imagined.  We  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things.  Tea  and  coffee 
followed,  and  dinner  being  over,  we  put  on  our  wraps  again,  and  started  on  a  snow- 
shoe  tramp  across  the  (leiiis  and  over  the  cliffs  ;  we  also  toboganned  ilown  the  hill. 
The  weather  continued  briglit,  and  we  enjoyed  the  glorious  sunset,  remaining  out 
until  after  five  o'clock,  when  we  returned  to  the  liouse,  and  arranged  ourselves  for 
tea,  which  was  as  plentiful  as  the  dinner,  and  we  all  enjoyed  it  as  well.  We 
adjourned  to  a  large  drawing-room,  where  we  spent  the  time  in  round  dances  and 
games.  There  was  no  jiiano,  so  we  sent  for  the  village  orchestra,  two  habilant 
girls  to  sing  for  us  while  we  danced  cotillons  and  contre  dunces,  which  they  did 
untiringly  for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  we  continued  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  all 
retired  to  rest.  We  returned  to  (,)uehec  next  day.  I  am  not  without  experience 
of  balls,  with  all  the  accessories  of  music,  lights,  and  fine  music  ;  but  I  never 
recollect  to  have  passed  a  more  pleasant  evening.  We  all  knew  one  another,  and 
we  brought  to  our  entertainment  cheerfulness,  geniality,  good  manners,  and  youth. 
Two  of  the  ladies  are  now  the  wives  of  retired  generals  in  England. 
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Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  pages  to  a  work  described 

under  the  title  of  "  Mimoins  du  S de  C coutenant  V Uistoirc  dtt  Canada, 

durant  la  guerre,  el  sous  le  goinierueineiil  Anglois."  It  was  first  published  by  the 
historical  society  of  (^)uel>ec  in  1838,  under  the  title,  "  Mi  moires  sur  le  Canada 
depuis  1'J4()  jus(/u'a  1760,^'  the  events  narrated  closing  with  the  surrender  of 
Montreal  to  Amherst.  In  the  introductory  remarks,  it  is  stated  that  the  M.S.  was 
given  to  the  society  by  a  person  of  fortune  and  consideration  resident  at  Montreal. 
He  had  received  it  from  a  connection  of  general  Hurton,  who  served  under  the 
orders  of  Amherst,  and  after  the  cumiuest  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Montreal.  The  text  is  described  as  written  in  tlie  handwiiling  peculiar  to 
the  French  bureaucralie  of  that  date,  and  is  accompanied  by  ]ilans  and  maps, 
neatly  drawn,  the  volume  being  ajjpropriately  bound.  The  opinion  has  been 
formed  that  there  was  an  intention  of  publishing  the  volume,  and  that  it  is  not 
improbable,  from  general  Burton  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  author, 
the  MS.  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  iilentity  of  the  language  of  the  M.S.  in  question  with 
passages  in  the  history  of  .Mr.  Smith,  that  he  bad  access  to  it.  It  is  slated  that  he 
obtained  a  MS.  from  Mr.  Dunn,  then  holding  high  official  rank  in  Canada.  This 
MS.  was  subsc(iuently  obtained  and  collated  with  the  volume  from  which  ihe  issue 
of  the  historical  society  was  printed.  Although  some  minor  variations  were  found, 
the  two  mimoires  were  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  Faribault,  the  writer  of  the  introduction  in  the  published  volume,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  all  probability  the  author  was  atlaclied  to  the  service  of  the 
Marine  Frani;aise,  and  that  it  was  possibly  M.  de  Vauclain,  who  is  mentioned  in 
its  pages. 

I  cannot  myself  see  any  ground  for  this  opinitm.  .M.  ile  Vauclain  is  certainly 
mentioned,  but  in  language  not  to  be  considered  admissable  from  one  writing  of 
himself.  He  tells  us  that  M.  Murray  admired  the  bravery  of  de  \^'lllclain,  and 
loaded  him  with  politeness,  and  caused  him  carefully  to  be  tended.* 

The  general  tone  of  the  text  by  no  means  suggests  that  the  author  w(juld  so 
write  of  himself. 

The  name  of  the  chevalier  Johnstone  has  also  been  suggested.  There  is, 
however,  a  ini  moire  published  by  the  (Quebec  historical  society,  which  is  attributed 
to  him.  The  original  was  found  among  the  war  archives  in  I'aris  by  Mr.  Morin 
in  1855,  and  a  copy  obtained  for  the  Canadian  government.  Written  in  ICnglish 
the  MS.  is  described  as  not  remarkable  for  orthogra])hy,  or  purity  of  diction. 

•  "  M.  de  Vauclain  faisoit  sa  retraite  en  coinbatlant,  atin  de  proteger  I'embarque- 

ment  de  (pielques  effets  que  Ton  faisoit  ;  inais  presse,  il  voulut  se  jeter,  a  la  cote — 

les  batiments  Anglais  le  previnrent  ;  ce  fut  alors  que  lui  et  son  second,  rappelaiit 

toutes  leurs  forces,  et  le  courage  que   leur  avoit   fait   faire  de  grandes  actions, 

combattirent   de    nouveau  ;    M.   de   Vauclain    i)res()ue   reste   seul,    et   blesse   en 

diflferents  endroits  ;  M.  Murray,  qui  admira  .sa  valeur  le  combla  de  politesses,  et 

le  fit  soigner  avec  attention  "  (p.  185). 
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I'litlier  Johns! one  must  have  forgotten,  or  have  never  thorouKlily  known  his  languaRe, 
Jolnistone  was  a  jacol)ite,  anil  after  the  events  of  '45  found  his  way  to  France. 
He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  chevalier  de  Levis  during  the  cam])aij;n  in  Canada. 
The  unfavourable  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  de  Levis  in  many  parts  of  tiie 
w/('mo/;v  does  not  suggest  tiiat  it  was  written  hy  iiis  aide-de-camp.  Johnstone,  in 
the  paper  attrilnited  to  him,  alludes  to  M.  de  Vauquelin,  spelling  the  name 
differently  to  the  form  (^f  the  M.S.,  which  is  "  Vauclain." 

One  name  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as  that  of  the  author  ;  Franquet,  who 
has  been  previously  mentioned  as  present  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  fortifications.  I  lis  mimoiir  in  the  parliamentary  iilirary  is  furnished  with  maps 
of  such  finished  excellence,  as  to  suggest  that  as  an  engineer  officer  he  would  never 
have  given  anything  so  ridiculous  as  map  No.  i,  page  6,  "  Haie  Fomly  and  Bale 
Verte. "  Except  from  the  execution  of  the  maps,  there  is  more  probability  of 
Franquet  being  the  author,  than  any  other  prominent  personage  of  that  time.  He 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Nova  .Scotia,  so 
evident  in  the  early  ji.iges  of  the  ini'moiiL-.  He  was  personally  aci]iiainled  with 
the  people  he  describes.  He  had  been  thrown  into  contact  with  Duquesne,  whose 
character  he  penetrated.* 

Since  the  perusal  of  l'"ran(|uet's  diaries,  I  have  again  read  the  mhnoirc  with 
the  theory  thai  he  was  possibly  tiie  author.  There  is  one  point  worthy  attention, 
tlie  consideration  shewn  Ifigol,  although  with  no  desire  to  hide  his  peculations. 
Franquet  had  jiartaken  of  ISigot's  hospitality  and  was  impressed  with  the  good  side 
of  his  character.  Undoubtedly  he  intimately  knew  the  society  so  graphically 
described.  The  |)rofessional  career  of  Franquet  as  an  engineer  oflicer  would  lead 
him  to  consider  the  maps  given,  as  indispensable.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  plain 
tiiat  the  writer  desired  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  the  very  imperfect  condition 
of  these  niajjs  may  have  been  one  of  the  means  taken,  to  pre^serve  an  incognito. 

The  importance  of  the  M.S.  warrants  this  enquiry  as  to  its  authorship.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  value  as  an  historical  document,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered trustworthy. 

When  the  manpiis  of  Duflerin  and  Ava  was  at  .St.  Petersburg,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  MS.  in  the  Russian  archives  referring  to  the  events  of  this  date, 
knowing  its  importance,  he  caused  a  copy  to  be  made,  which  he  sent  to  M. 
I'abbo  Verreaiilt  at  Montreal.  It  was  one  of  the  documents  obtained  during  the 
revolution  of  1789  in  I'aris  by  a  Russian  named  Dubrowski,  and  by  him  taken  to 
.St.  Petersburg.  There  is  some  uniinixirlaiU  variation  of  text  with  tlie  jirinted 
volume,  but  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  identical  witii  it. 

The  Quebec  historical  society,  from  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  study  of 
Canadian  history,  deserves  well  of  the  coinmunily  ;  but  among  its  many  valuable 
contriljulions,  there  is  no  one  more  important  than  the  nihnoire  in  question. 

*  The  readers  of  the  preceding  note  may  remember  that  Duquesne  relieved 
Franquet  of  the  society  of  Mde.  Marin  (ante  ji.  575)  in  the  journey  to  Montreal. 
The  description  of  Duquesne  in  the  m! nuiir  mv^w  have  been  prompted  by  this 
incident :  "  II  etoit  d'uiie  taiile  au  dessus  de  la  ineiliocie  bien  fait,  et  avoit  de 
I'esprit  ;  il  etoit  Tier  et  liautain,  et  ne  souffroit  pas  qu'on  manqual  impuncment  a 
ses  ordres  :  sa  fierie  ncanmoins  ceiloit  au  sexe,  dont  il  se  fit  aimer  ;  on  ne  s'est 
point  apercu  que  I'amour  lui  eut  fait  faire  dcs  faules  considerables."     ])p.  57  S. 
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Adam,  Mr.  G.  Mercer,  Toronto. 
Adam.son,  Mr.  James,  Ottawa. 
Allan,  Mr.  William  A.,  Ottawa. 
15aby,  lion.  Mr.  Justice,  Montreal. 
Hain,    Mr.   James,   jr..   The    Library, 

Toronto. 
Baker, Colonel,  M.I'.P.,  Kootenay,  B.C. 
(2  copies). 
"      for  Union  Club,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Bate,  Mr.  11.  N.,  Ottawa. 
Bale,  Mr.  Harry,  Ottawa. 
Bauset,  Mr.  Kdward,   Montreal. 
Beers,  Dr.  W.  G.,  Montreal. 
Bell,  Mr.  John,  Q.C.,  Belleville. 
Benson,  Mr.  George  E.,  Cardinal. 
Boodle,   Mr.   R.  \V.,   Fraser  Institute, 

Montreal. 
Boucherville,    Hon.    .Senator   C.    F., 

Boucher  de  Boucherville. 
Boulton,  Mr.  A.  C.  F.,  Toronto. 
Bourinot,    Dr.,    House    of  Commons, 

Ottawa  (2  copies). 
Brymner,     Mr.      Douglas,     Archivist, 

Ottawa. 
Buckingham,  Mr.  William,  .Stratford. 
Burland,  Mr.  Jeffevy,  Ottawa  (2  copies), 
l^ethune,  .Mr.  Norman  W.,  Ottawa. 
Cassels,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Toronto. 
C.issels,  Mr.  Robert,  Ottawa. 
Catanach,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Toronto. 
Chamberlin,  Colonel,  Ottawa. 
Christit,  .Mr.  A.  J.,  g.C,  Ottawa. 
Cotton,  Mr.  James,  Ottawa. 
Courtney,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Ottawa. 
Cross,  Mr.  Thon)a,s,  Ottawa. 
Ch.iuveau,  Hon.  Mr.  Sheriff,  Montreal. 
DeCelles,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Ottawa. 
Denison,  Colonel,  Toronto. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Fred.  A.,  Ottawa. 
Dupont,  Mr.  W.  I).,  Montreal. 


Ellis,  Mr.  John,  I'arkdale. 
Featheistone,  Mr.  John  .M.,  Ottawa. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  James,  Ottawa. 
Fleming,  Dr.  Sandford,  Ottawa, 
for  Queen's  University, 
for  the  Adam  Smith  Memorial 
Hall,  Kirkaldy,  Fifeshire. 
French,  Mr.  T.  I'.,  Ottawa. 
Fuller,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Ottawa. 
Gagnon,  Mr.  I'hineas,  (Quebec. 
CJibson,     Hon.    John    M.,     M.I'.I'., 

Hamilton. 
Gormully,  .Mr.  J.  J.,  Ottawa. 
Gilmour,  Colonel  Allan,  Ottawa. 
Griffin,  Mr.  W.  Henty,  Ottawa. 
Gwynne,    Hon.    Mr.    Justice,    Ottawa 

(2  co])ies). 
Gwynne,  Mr.  J.  E.  A.,  London. 
Hall,  Mr.  Patterson,  (Quebec. 
Hallam,  Mr  John,  Toronto. 
Hart,  Mr.  Gerald  K.,  Montreal. 
Henderson,  Mr.  William,  Toronto. 
Harris,  Mr.  W.  Dale,  C.F.,  Ottawa. 
IIick.son,    Mr.  Joseph,    Grand    Trunk 

Railway,  Montreal  (lo  copies). 
Howell,  Mr.  S.,  Ottawa. 
Innes,  Rev.  Dean,  London. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Robert,  Toronto. 
Joseph,  Mr.  Franks,  Toronto. 
Keefer,  .Mr.  T.  C,  C.E.,  Ottawa. 
Keefer,  Mr.  Samuel,  C.E.,  Brockville. 
Kehoe,  .Mr.  J.  J.,  .Sault  St.  Mary. 
Kilganan,  Mr.  A.  P.,  Little  Current. 
King,  .Mr.  John,  Berlin. 
Kingsford,    Mr.    Thomson,    Oswego 

State,  New  York. 
Lansdowne,   His  Excellency  the  Mar- 
quis of  (2  copies). 
Lash,  Mr.  Z.,  Toronto. 
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Laurier,  Hon.  Wilfred,  M.P.,  Quebec. 
Legislative  (.ii)i'ary,  Ontario  (3  copies), 

Mr.  William  Houston,  Librarian. 
Legislative  Library,  (Quebec  (2  copies), 

Mr.  V,  L.  LeMay,  Librarian. 
LeMoine,  Mr.  J.  de  St.  Denis,  Ottawa. 
LeSueur,  Mr.  \Vm.  I).,  Ottawa. 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Arthur,  Ottawa. 
Lindsay,  Major  Crawford,  Quebec. 
Lindsay,  Uev.  Abbe  Lionel,  Levis, 
Lindsey,  Mr.  t.'harles,  Toronto. 
Low,  Mr.  Philip,  I'icton,  Ontario. 
Ludlow,    Mrs.  Fr.nnces,   Ludlow,  New 

York. 
Martin,  Dr.  Alex.,  Ottawa. 
Meredith,  Dr.  E.  A.,  Toronto. 
Mosgrove,  Mr.  Wni,,  Ottawa. 
Mowat,  Hon.  Oliver,  M.l'. P.,  Toronto. 
"         "  "     for  the  province  of 

Ontario  (100  copies). 
Montagu,  Mr.  J.  M.  P.,  Downe   H.ill, 

Dorset. 
McCoiinell,  Mr.  R.  G.,  Ottawa. 
Maclnnes,  Hon.  .Senator,  Hamilton. 
Mackenzie,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.P.,  Toronto 

(2  copies). 
Mackenzie,  .Miss  ICIizabeth,  Toronto. 
McLachlan,  Mr.  K.  N.,  Montieal. 
McLennan,  Mr.  William,  Montreal. 
McMurray,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Toronto. 
.McCarthy,    Mr.    Dalton,  Q.C.,    M.P., 

Toronto. 
Parliamentary  Library  .Ottawa  {2  copies) 

Mr.  De  Celles,  Librarian. 
Page,  Mr.  Jt)hn,  C.E.,  Ottawa. 
I'arknian,  Mr.  Krancis,  lioston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Patterson,  Mr.  James,  Ottawa. 
Paul,  Mr.  John,  Kingston. 


Peterson,  Mr.  Alex.,  C.E.,  Montreal. 
Peyster,  General  de,  Tivoli,  New  \'ork. 
Picken,  Mr.  K.,  Montreal. 
Plumnier,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Toronto. 
Poole,  Mr.  W.  F.,  LL.D.,  The  New- 

l)erry  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Pope,  Mr.  Richard,  Ottawa. 
Powell,  Colonel  Walker,  Ottawa. 
Kanis.iy,  Mr.  A.  K.,  Hamilton. 
Ramsay,  .Mr.  W.  M.,   Montreal. 
Robinson,  Hon.  John  lieverley, Toronto. 
Ross,  Mr.  John,  Homer,  Ontario. 
Scarth,  '  ..,  Toronto. 

Schreibe  ..    Collipgwood,     C.E., 

Ottav\„. 
Scott,  Hon.  Senator  R.  W.,  Ottawa. 
Simpson,  Mr.  A.,  Ottawa. 
Smith,  Dr.  Goldwin,  Toronto. 
.Smith,  Mr.  Marcus,  C.E.,  Ottawa. 
Stewart,     Mr.    (.ieorge.    jr.,    (Quebec, 

Historical  .Society. 
Stuart,  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Sir  Andrew, 

Quebec. 
Taschereau,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  Ottawa. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Montreal. 
Tilly,  Mr.  Wm.  J.,  Ottawa. 
Valiquet,   Mr.  Ulric,  Ottawa. 
Verr^ault,  M.  I'Abbe,  Montreal. 

"         "  -ole  Norniale,  Montreal. 
Watson,  '  L.,  C.  K,,  London. 

White,  P  'erick,  Ottawa. 

Whitney,  fti Montreal. 

Wicksteed,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Q.C.,  Ottawa. 
Wicksteed,  Major,  Ottawa. 
Wicksteed,  Dr.  U.  J.,  Ottawa. 
Wilkie,  Mr.  D.  K.,  'I'oronto. 
Wiman,  Mr.  Erastus,  New  York. 
Wright,   Mr.  Alonzo,  M.P.,  Ottawa. 
Wurtele,  Mr.  F.  C,  (Quebec. 
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